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fian  army  entered  Finland  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
under  the  command  of  General  Buxhovden,  and  advan¬ 
ced  igainft  IleUingfors,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Tingle 
battalion  of  a  Swedith  regiment.  This  fmall  force  re¬ 
tired  into  the  fortrcfs  of  Sweaborg,  where  they  main¬ 
tained  themfelves  with  great  bravery  till  the  17th  of 
April,  when  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  lofs 
of  this  fortrefs,  though  inconfiderable  in  itlelf,  fo  highly 
enraged  the  king  of  Sweden,  that  he  difmified  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  capitulation. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  feme  flight  advantage  was 
gained  over  the  Ruffians  near  Rivolax,  by  the  Swedifh 
army  under  General  Count  Klinfpor  ;  but  this  was  only 
a  partial  gleam  of  fuccefs.  The  Ruffians  foon  overran 
almoft  all  Finland,  took  pofieffion  of  Wafa,  old  and 
new  Carleby,  and  reduced  under  fubje&ion  the  whole 
province  of  which  Wafa  is  the  capital.  The  army  of 
Field-marfhal  Klinfpor,  which  originally  confided  of 
1 6,000  regulars,  and  many  boors,  was,  by  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  reduced  to  little  more  than  9000  men. 
The  Ruffian  troops  were  faid  to  have  committed  great 
excefles,  in  confequence  of  which  the  king  of  Sweden 
addreffed  the  following  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Ruffia. 

“  Honour  and  humanity  enjoin  me  to  make  the  mofl 
forcible  remon  (trances  to  your  imperial  majefty  again  ft 
■the  numberlefs  cruelties  and  the  injuftice  committed  by 
the  Ruffian  troops  in  Swedifti  Finland.  Thefe  proceed¬ 
ings  are  too  well  known  and  confirmed,  to  require  from 
me  any  proof  of  their  reality  j  for  the  blood  of  the  iil-fated 
victims  ftill  cries  aloud  for  vengeance  againft  the  abet¬ 
tors  of  fuch  enormities.  Let  not  your  imperial  majefty’s 
heart  be  infenfible  to  the  representations  which  I  find 
myfelf  compelled  to  make  to  you,  in  the  name  of  my 
faithful  fubjech  in  Finland.  But  what  is  the  obje£k  of 
this  war,  as  unjuft  as  it  is  unnatural  ?  It  is  not  I  fup- 
pofe  to  excite  the  ftrongeft  averfion  for  the  Ruffian 
name  ?  Is  it  criminal  in  my  fubjefts  in  Finland  not  to 
have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  from  their  alle¬ 
giance  by  promifes  as  falfe  as  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded  ?  Does  it  become  a  fovereign  .to  make 
loyalty  a  crime  ?  I  conjure  your  imperial  majefty  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  a  war  which 
cannot  fail  to  bring  down  on  your  own  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment  the  curfes  of  divine  Providence.  Half  of  my 
dominions  in  Finland  are  already  delivered  by  my  brave 
Finnifti  troops  ;  your  majefty’s  fleet  is  (hut  up  in  Baltic 
port,  without  the  hope  of  ever  getting  cut,  any  other- 
wife  than  as  a  conqueft  ;  your  flotilla  of  gallies  has  re¬ 
cently  fuftained  a  very  Severe  defeat,  and  my  troops  are 
at  this  moment  landing  in  Finland,  to  reinforce  thofe 
who  will  point  out  to  them  the  road  to  honour  and  to 
glory.” 

“  Head-quarters,  Sept.  7.  1808.” 

(Signed)  “  Gustavus  Adolphus.” 
Vcl.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


The  king  of  Sweden  continued  to  fend  reinforcements  Rr.ffia. 
to  his  armies  in  Finland,  but  no  advantages  of  any  ini-  * 

portance  were  obtained,  and  the  Ruffians  ftill  remain  in  1^* 
pofieffion  of  a  great,  part  of  that  province.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  late  depofition  of  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Suderruania, 
to  the  Swediffi  throne,  would  have  produced  a  change 
of  meafures  *,  but  it  appears  that  hoftiiities  between  the. 

Swedes  and  Ruffians  have  not  yet  terminated,  though 
nothing  of  moment  has  lately  been  attempted  by  either 
party. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclufion  the  hiftorical 
part  of  this  article,  in  which  we  have  taken  a  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  principal  military  and  political  trail  f- 
aClions  of  Ruffia,  from  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Ruric,  to  the  prefent  year  1 809.  The  military 
power  of  Alexander,  fo  much  weakened  in  the  battles  of 
Aufterlitz,  of  Eylau,  and  of  Friedland,  feems  not  to  have 
recovered  that  vigour  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign.  The  boafted  fuccours  % 
which  he  has  been  fo  km g  expefted  to  fend  to  his  im¬ 
perial  ally  Napoleon,  have  not  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  the  concentration  of  the  Ruffian  forces  in 
Polifti  Galicia,  fhews  that  Alexander  is  preparing  to 
(hare  in  the  fpoil  of  Auilria,  now  once  more  on  the 
point  of  fubjugation  to  the  haughty  power  of  France. 

The  fanguinary  battle  of  Afpern,  fought  on  the  plain 
of  the  Marchfield,  on  the  2ift,  2 2d,  and  23d  of 
May,  though  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  paralifed  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Bonaparte,  had  evidently  fo  much  weakened 
the  inferior  forces  of  the  Auftrians,  that  they  could  do 
little  more  than  aCl  on  the  defenfive,  and  entrench 
themfelves  between  Vienna  and  Prefburg.  If  the  af¬ 
flicting  intelligence  that  is  juft  publilhed,  of  a  fecond 
battle  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  in  which  the 
French  gained  a  complete  victory,  be  correCt,  the  fate 
of  Auftria  is  decided  \  and  the  difmemberment  of  her 
territories  will  probably  be  the  refult  of  her  intrepid 
but  unavailing  oppofition  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
Napoleon  (k.) 

In  our  remarks  on  the  political  and  civil  geography  Extent  of 
of  Ruffia,  we  (hall  begin  with  the  population.  To  (late  p°Pu  at*orJ. 
this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  in  an  empire  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are,  in  many  places, 
fo  thinly  fcattered,  is  almoft  impoffible.  It  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  therefore,  that  the  accounts  given  by  different 
writers  are  extremely  various.  The  population  has  been 
commonly  ftated  at  about  25,000,000,  before  the  laft 
partition  of  Poland  ;  and  as  by  this  event  the  empire 
was  fuppofed  to  have  gained  about  5,000,000  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  its  whole  population  has  been  eftimated  at 
30,000,000.  According  to  an  enumeration  taken  fe- 
veral  times  by  government  during  the  18th  century, 
the  population  had  gradually  increafed  from  14,000,00© 
to  30,000,000.  Thus,  the  number  of  people 

3E 


was, 

in 


(K )  There  is  every  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  campaign  between  the  French  and  Auftrians  is  at  an  end.  When 
this  flieet  was  put  to  prefs,  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th  bulletins  of  the  French  army  on  the  Danube  had  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  from  thefe  it  appears,  that  the  battle  above  alluded  to,  took  place  at  Enzerfdorf  on  the  5th,  and  was 
renewed  at  Wagram  on  the  6th  \  that  in  both  thefe  a&ions  the  Auftrians  were  defeated  with  great  lofs  \  that  on 
the  nth  the  conteft  had  again  begun  near  Znaym,  but  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  an  Auftrian  general  in 
the  camp  of  Napoleon,  and  that  on  that  day,  an  armiftice  for  one  month  was  concluded  between  the  two  emperors. 
T  us  meanire,  which  feems  to  have  been  haftened  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Ruffians  were  rapidly  approaching  in 
the  rear  of  the  Auftrians,  is  probably  the  prelude  to  a  peace,  which  can  fcarcely  be  obtained  without  great  facrifices 
*>n  the  part  of  Auftria. 
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ft  r.flia. 


IP4 

Govern¬ 

ment. 


in  1722, 

374  2, 
1762, 
1782, 
1788, 


14,000,000 

i6,cco,coo 

20,000,000 

28,000,000 

30,000,000 


If  thefe  data  are  correct,  we  (liould,  fince  the  laft 
partition  of  Poland,  eilimate  the  whole  population  at 
35,000,000,  and  even  this  is  probably  below  the  truth. 
Sir  John  Carr,  in  his  Northern  Summer,  has  extended 
it  to  40,000,000,  which  is  perhaps  not  too  much. 

Of  this  population  very  little  belongs  to  Afiatic  Ruf- 
fia,  to  which  Mr  Tocke  will  not  allow  more  than 
4,000,000.  In  eilimating  the  degree  of  population  by 
the  fquare  mile  in  Afiatic  Ruffia,  he  reckons,  but  upon 
what  data  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain,  a  little  more  than 
3  6  inhabitants  for  the  fquare  German  mile,  and  he  allow  s 
no  more  than  318  to  the  fame  furface  in  European  Ruffia. 

There  are  feveral  fads  which  prove  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is  hill  on  the  increafe.  Thus, 
in  1803,  the  number  of  marriages  was  300,470,  that  of 
the  births  of  the  fame  year  1,270,341,  and  that  of  the 
deaths  only  791,973,  fo  that  the  number  of  births  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  deaths  by  478,368,  and  the  population 
bad  of  courfe  in  that  year  increafed  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  (l). 

In  the  year  1804,  the  number  of  marriages  was 
311,798;  of  births  715,334  males,  and  642,233  fe¬ 
males,  making *  1  >3 57>5^>7>  anc^  deaths  439,137  males, 
and  380,681  females,  making  a  total  of  819,818;  fo 
that  in  the  courfe  of  that  year,  the  number  cf  births  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  deaths  by  53  7,749- 

The  government  of  Ruffia  appears  always  to  have 
been  defpotic  ;  and  we  have  no  traces  of  any  legiflative 
power  diflind  from  that  of  the  fovereign,  as  what  is 
called  the  fenate,  is  only  the  fupreme  court  of  judica¬ 
ture.  Vaffiii  Schuifkoy,  who  obtained  the  crown  in 
1606,  (fee  N°88.),  pretended  to  obtain  it  in  confequenee 
of  a  free  eledion  by  the  fenate  and  people  ;  but  we  have 
feen  that  his  coronation  was  produced  by  intrigues  among 
the  chiefs,  and  there  appears  in  the  Ruffian  hiftory  no 
veRige  of  any  national  council,  parliament,  or  eRates  of 
the  empire,  far  lefs  of  a  free  eledive  diet,  like  that 
whieh  diftinguifned  the  republic  of  Poland.  The  em¬ 
peror  is  abfolute  lord,  not  only  over  all  the  eRates  of 
the  empire,  but  alfo  of  the  lives  of  his  fubjeds.  The 
greateft  noblemen  call  themfelves  his  flaves,  and  exe¬ 
cute  his  commands  with  the  molt  implicit  obedience. 
The  common  people  revere  him  as  fomething  fuperna- 
tural,  and  never  mention  his  name,  or  any  thing  imme¬ 
diately  belonging  to  him,  without  marks  cf  the  moR 
profound  vefped  and  awful  veneration. 

During  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  the  immediate  ad- 
miniftration  of  affairs  w*as  nominally  veiled  in  what  was 
called  her  imperial  majelly’s  council.  This  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  principal  officers  and  perfons  of  the  empire, 
namely,  of  general  feldt-marfhals,  generals  in  chief, 
and  adual  privy- counsellors  :  at  prefen t  they  are  14  in 
number  ;  the  fifteenth  fills  the  place  cf  a  chancery-di- 


redor,  and  has  a  fecretary  under  him.  The  vice-chan-  Ruflla. 
cellor  of  the  empire  is  a  member  of  this  council.  The 
poll  cf  grand-chancellor  is  lometimes  fullered  to  remain 
vacant. 

The  cabinet,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  fove- 
reign’s  private  affairs  or  concerns,  as  likewile  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  petitions,  confiRs  generally  of  teii  perfons,  the 
high- Reward  of  the  houlehold,  privy- counfellors,  major- 
generals,  and  flate-counlellors,  with  their  feveral  fubor- 
dinate  effieers  and  chanceries.  It  alfo  examines  dif- 
patches,  paffes  accounts,  &c.  takes  cognizance  of  the 
produce  of  filver  mines,  &c.  Whoever  is  not  fatisfied 
with  a  decifion  of  the  fenate,  may  appeal  by  petition  to 
the  cabinet  ;  and  in  this  relped  it  docs  the  office  of  a 
fupreme  tribunal,  in  which  the  fovereign  in  perfen  de¬ 
cides. 

In  extraordinary  cafes  it  fometimes  happens  that  a 
fpecial  high  court  of  julfice  is  appointed,  not  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  fenate,  but  immediately  under  the  fovereign. 

The  prefidents  are  ufually  taken  from  the  imperial  col¬ 
leges  and  other  eminent  Rations,  and  likewile  from 
among  the  members  of  the  fynod.  Where  the  alleged 
offence  is  of  an  extremely  heinous  nature,  the  examina-  Tcoke’s 
tion  is  firR  made  by  particular  perfons  appointed 
that  purpofe,  and  the  protocal  is  laid  before  the 
miffioners  for  their  judgements.  .  195 

In  number  of  titles  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  rivals  the  Imperial 
proudeR  monarchs  of  the  eaR.  In  the  reign  of  Catha- titles, 
rine  II.  the  imperial  titles,  when  written  at  length,  ran 
thus  : — “  By  the  grace  of  God,  Catharine  II.  emprefs 
and  autocratrix  of  all  the  Ruffias,  of  Mofco,  Kief,  Vla¬ 
dimir,  Novgorod  ;  tzarina  of  Kazan,  tzarina  of  Aftra- 
khan,  tzarina  of  Siberia,  tzarina  of  the  Tauridan  Cher- 
fonefe,  lady  of  Pikove,  and  grand  duchefs  of  Smolenlk  ; 
princefs  of  ERhonia,  Livonia,  Karelia,  Tver,  Yugoria, 

Permia,  Yiatka,  Bulgaria,  and  olher  countries;  lady 
and  grand  duchefs  of  Novgorod  of  the  low  country,  of 
Tfchernigof,  Reazan,  Polotfk,  RoRof,  Yaroflavl,  Bi- 
elofero,  Udoria,  Obdoria,  Kondia,  Viteplk,  PvlRiilavl ; 
fovereign  of  the  whole  northern  region,  and  lady  of  the 
country  of  Iveria,  of  the  Kartalinian  and  Grufinian 
tzars,  and  of  the  Kabardinian  country,  of  the  Tfcher- 
kaffians,  and  of  the  mountain  princes,  and  of  others  he¬ 
reditary  lady  and  fovereign.  _  j ^ 

We  probably  know  very  little  of  the  amount  of  the  Revenues. 
Ruffian  revenues.  From  the  moft  correct  intelligence 
that  Mr  Tooke  could  procure,  he  has  eRimated  them  at 
about  46,000,000  of  rubles,  though  it  is  probable  that 
they  amount  to  a  much  greater  fum.  Taking  the  ruble 
at  an  average  value  of  four  (hillings,  according  to  Mr 
Tooke’s  directions,  we  may  compute  the  revenue  at 
about  10,000,0001.  Rerling,  all  at  the  entire  difpofal  of 
the  emperor.  It  dees  not  appear  that  this  revenue  is 
diminiffied  by  any  national  debt.  197 

The  Ruffian  empire  appears  to  poffefs  a  very  large  Army, 
difpofable  armed  force.  The  following  eRimate  made 
up  from  the  reports  of  the  different  corps,  inferted  in 
the  regifiers  of  the  college  of  war,  will  Riew  the  Rate 

of 


(l)  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  many  people  of  a  very  advanced  age  died  in  Ruffia  during  this  year.  Thus 
among  the  deaths  are  reckoned  1145  between  95  and  100  ;  158  between  100  and  105  ;  90  between  105  and  no) 
34  between  no  and  115  ;  36  between  115  and  120  ;  15  between  120  and  125  ;  5  between  325  and  130  ;  and 

i  between  145  and  15c. 
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Ruflia, 


of  the 

*795- 


Ruffian  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 


J 


19  regiments  of  artillery, 

11  regiments  of  grenadiers,  of  40 75  men*"1 
each, 

3  regiments  of  grenadiers,  of  1 000  to  3000 
men  each, 

5 1  regiments  of  mulketeers,  compofed  of 
10  companies  of  mulketeers,  and  two 
companies  of  grenadiers,  each  regiment 
being  compofed  of  2424  men, 

7  regiments  of  mulketeers  without  grena¬ 
diers, 

1  regiment  of  mulketeers,  of  4  battalions 
4143  men, 

New  arquebuliers,  fo  called, 

12  battalions  of  mulketeers,  of  1019  men, 

3  battalions  of  mulketeers,  of  1475  men,  ^ 
48  battalions  infantry,  in  garrifon  on  the  7 
frontiers,  10  in  the  country,  \ 

9  corps  of  chalfeurs  of  4  battalions  of  988 1 
men  each,  3992,  J 

3  battalions  of  chalfeurs, 

5  regiments  of  cuiralfiers  of  1 106  and  ) 
1125  men,  $ 

10  regiments  of  dragoons  of  1882  men,  two  7 
with  hulfars  mounted,  J 

8  regiments  of  carabineers  of  1106  men,*) 

eight  do.  of  988  men,  J 

2  regiments  of  hulfars  of  1 1 19  men,  three  ") 

fquadrons  of  hulfars,  one  do.  3 

4  regiments  of  chalfeurs  of  1838  men, 

5  regiments  of  light  horfe  of  1047  men, 

6  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Ukraine,  ofl 

1047  men,  J 

1 6  regiments  of  regular  Kozak  cavalry, 
Troops  to  guard  the  country, 

In  the  new  provinces  acquired  from  Po-*) 
land  in  the  firft  partition,  fix  brigades  of 
1819  men, 

5  brigades  of  light  horfe,  of  1098  men 
T  four  of  infantry  of  1447,  &c« 

.Invalids  in  garrifon, 

3oldiers  Tons  at  fchool  for  fervice, 

Troops  to  affill  the  commilfaries,  &c. 


Number  of 
men  in  pay. 

38,110 

51,048 


J 


l39>592 

5,897 

16,653 

82,393 

25,928 

2,994 

5,490 

23,573 

26,352 

2,722 

7*352 

5>235 

6,282 

30,882 

22,216 

23,360 


3^6  4 
16,816 
1,258 


46,601 


Total  regular  troops,  541,741 
Irregular  Kozak  cavalry  21,625, 

Irregular  troops  of  the  Don  Kozaks, 

Cavalry  all  in  a&ual  fervice  24,976, 

A  great  number  of  other  irregular  troops, 
all  cavalry,  as  Kalmuks,  Bafchkirs,  &c. 
not  enrolled,  but  ready  when  called  out, 

(they  receive  no  pay),  at  leaft  ioc,ooo 


} 


688,342 

The  Ruffian  regiments  are  ufually  encamped  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  end  of  Auguft.  The  foldiers  are  al¬ 
lowed  no  ftraw  in  their  tents,  but  each  man  lies  on  the 
bare  and  often  wet  ground.  When  he  mounts  guard, 
it  is  for  a  fortnight  together  *,  but  when  he  is  taken  ill, 
he  is  attended  with  the  greateft  care  by  the  medical 
officers  appointed  by  government.  No  expence  is  fpar- 


rine  II. 
~voI.  ii. 


ed  in  providing  hofpitals,  for  which  purpofe  large  build-  Ruifou 
ings  have  been  conlttuded  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
a  proper  number  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  attached  to 
each.  Here  the  patients  are  fupplied  with  medicines 
and  diet  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  complaints.  Srill, 
however,  the  Ruffian  foldiers  enter  the  hofpitals  with 
reludance,  and  leave  them  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  population  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  it  fometimes  requires  the  utmofl  ftretch  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  to  raife  levies  for  recruiting  the  army,  as 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  more  averfe  to  the 
military  profeffion  in  Ruffia  than  in  almoft  any  other 
country.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  pay  is 
tolerably  good,  and  they  are  furnithed  in  abundance 
with  the  necelfaries  of  life.  It  is  true  that  leave  of  ab- 
fence  can  feldom  be  obtained,  and  each  foldier  is  bound 
to  ferve  for  25  years.  The  difeipline  is  fevere,  and  the 
fubaltern  officers  may,  on  their  own  authority,  indict 
punifhment  on  any  private,  to  the  extent  of  20  ftrokes 
of  a  cane.  While  the  foldiers  remain  in  garrifon,  they 
are  generally  not  allowed  to  marry  ;  but  when  permitted 
to  marry,  there  is  an  extra  allowance  for  their  wives 
and  children  *.  *  Tooke's 

There  is  one  abfurdity  in  the  drefs  of  the  Ruffian  fol  Cathe- 
diers,  efpecially  in  that  of  the  officers,  which  merits r 
notice.  Their  waifts  are  fo  pinched  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt  over  the  coat,  as  mull 
certainly  impede  their  refpiration,  and  othervvife  a 
their  health  f.  .  .  f  See  Por. 

Of  the  regular  troops,  the  imperial  foot  guards  ar zter's  Tra- 
the  mod  refpedable.  Their  uniform  confifts  of  a  green  rje^t 
coat  turned  up  with  red,  with  white  pantaloons,  and 
■very  high  caps  or  hats,  furmounted  with  a  black  feather 
or  tuft  of  hair.  Of  the  other  troops,  the  molt  remark¬ 
able  are  the  Kozaks,  which  form  the  principal  cavalry 
of  the  empire.  Of  thofe  there  are  feveral  varieties,  but 
the  molt  ftriking  are  the  Donlky  Kozaks.  The  per- 
fons,  air,  and  appointments  of  thefe  troops  feem  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  thofe  of  the  horfes  on  which 
they  are  mounted.  The  men  are  fierce  and  robult,  ge¬ 
nerally  drefled  in  a  blue  jacket  and  pantaloons  or  loofc 
trowfers,  with  a  black  cap  furmounted  by  a  kind  of  red 
turban.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  formidable  whilkers, 
and  are  armed  with  a  fabre,  a  brace  of  piftols,  and  a 
long  fpear.  Their  horfes  arc  mean  in  fhape,  flouching 
in  motion,  and  have  every  appearance  of  languor  and 
debility.  They  are,  however,  extremely  hardy  and 
tradfable  ;  will  travel  incalculable  journeys,  and  remain 
expofed,  without  inconvenience,  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  v 
the  weather. 

The  navy  of  Ruffia  is  refpedable  j  but  fince  her  rup-^av^ 
ture  with  Great  Britain,  it  has  become  nearly  ufelefs. 

It  generally  confifts  of  feveral  detached  fleets,  of  which 
one  belongs  to  the  Baltic,  and  another  to  the  Black 
fea  ;  the  former  having  its  rendezvous  at  Cron  ft  a  dt, 
the  latter  at  Sevaftopol  and  Kherfon.  There  is  alfo  ge¬ 
nerally  a  fmall  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian.  In  1794,  the 
Baltic  fleet  confifted  of  40  (hips  of  the  line,  and  15  fri¬ 
gates  ;  while  that  of  the  Black  fea  was  compofed  of  8 
fhips  of  the  line,  and  12  frigates.  The  Cafpian  fqua¬ 
dron  confifts  of  three  or  four  fmall  frigates,  and  a  few 
corvettes.  Befides  thefefleets,  there  was  lately  at  Odefla 
in  the  Black  fea,  a  flotilla  confiding  of  25  very  large 
veffels,  and  60  vefifels  of  inferior  fize,  to  ferve  as  tranf* 
ports  for  conveying  troops.  The  Ruffians  are  faid  to 
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be  averfe  to  a  feafaring  life,  but  the  failors  are  ex- 
*  tremely  brave.  In  point  of  neatnefs,  the  Ruffian  (hips 
are  inferior  to  tliofe  of  any  other  European  nation. 

As  conne&ed  with  the  government  of  the  empire, 
we  fhall  here  notice  the  coins,  weights,  and  meafures, 
all  of  which  are  regulated  by  government. 

The  ftandard  according  to  which  the  value  of  the 
Ruffian  coins  is  ufually  eftimated,  is  the  ruble 5  but  as 
the  value  of  this  coin,  with  refpeft  to  the  money  of 
other  countries,  varies  according  to  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  between  thefe  countries  and  Ruffia,  it  is  neccf- 
fary  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  ruble  as  it 
Rands  at  any  particular  time.  When  Sir  John  Carr 
was  in  Ruffia  in  1804,  the  ruble  was  worth  only  2S.  8d. 
of  Englilh  money,  and  as  the  courfe  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia  is  now  againft  the  lat¬ 
ter  country,  we  may  perhaps  eftimate  the  luble  at  about 
Keeping  this  in  view,  the  following  table  by  Mr 
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Tooke  will  fhow  the  value  of  the  Ruffian  coins. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


C  Imperial, 

10 

Half  imperial, 

5 

f  Ruble, 

ICO 

Half  ruble, 

5° 

Quarter  ruble, 

25 

<  Twenty-copeck  piece, 

20 

Fifteen-copeck  piece, 

*5 

Grievnik, 

10 

w  Five-copeck  piece, 

5 

f  Petaki, 

,  5 

|  Grofch, 

2 

<j  Copeck, 

1 

|  Denufhka, 

1 

^  Poluftika, 

4 

T 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  compute  the  Ruffian  weights,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftandard  of  either  avoirdupois  or  troy 
weight.  The  leaf!  Ruffian  weight  is  called  fclotnik, 
and  weighs  about  68  troy  grains,  or  a  little  more  than 
one  troy  dram.  Three  folotniks  make  a  late,  and  32 
lotes  or  96  folotniks ,  a  Ruffian  pound.  Thus  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  is  to  the  troy  pound,  as  6528  is  to  57 60.  Forty- 
five  Ruffian  pounds  are  equal  to  38  Hamburgh  pounds. 
It  is  ufual  in  Ruffia  to  eftimate  the  parts  of  a  pound  by 
folotniks,  and  not  by  lotes  5  thus,  any  thing  that  weighs 
7  lotes,  is  faid  to  weigh  27  folotniks. 

A  Ruffian  pood  weighs  40  Ruffian  pounds,  or  3840 
folotniks,  and  is  by  Mr  Tooke  reckoned  at  36  Engliffi 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  meafures  of  Ruffia,  as  in  other  countries,  mav  be 
divided  into  meafures  of  length  and  meafures  of  capaci¬ 
ty.  The  former  are  eafily  eftimated  in  Englifh  mea- 
fure,  as  the  Engliffi  foot  wTas  adopted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  is  now  the  ftandard  for  the  whole  empire. 
It  is  alfo  divided  into  1 2  inches,  but  every  inch  is  di¬ 
vided  into  10  lines,  and  each  line  into  10  fcruples. 
Twenty-eight  Englifh  inches  make  an  arfhine.  and  three 
arlhines  one  fajene,  or  Ruffian  fathom,  equal  to  7  feet 
Englifh. 

A  Ruffian  verft  is  equal  to  3500  Englifh  feet**,  and  a 
geographical  mile  contains  6  verfts,  475  fajenes,  and 
7.25  arfhines. 

Superficial  meafure  is  fometimes  eftimated  hv  fquare 
verfts  and  fijenes,  but  more  commonly  by  defsettines  *, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  2400  fquare  fajenes,  or 
1 1  7,600  Englifh  fqnare  feet. 


nit%a ,  ofmuka,  or  ofmufchka,  which  is  a  meafure  ca-  v*~  v  ' 
pable  of  holding  5  Ruffian  pounds  of  dried  rye,  and  is 
ufed  chiefly  in  meafuring  out  corn  for  horfes.  A  polt- 
chetvevick  contains  614^  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  half -a 
pood  of  dried  rye.  A  pololmina  contains  8  pollche- 
tveriks,  or  four  tchetvericks.  A  tonne  of  corn  at  Reval 
holds  5964  French  cubic  inches*,  at  Riga,  65705  at 
Narva,  81725  and  in  Viborg  it  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  6  pood.  A  Riga  lof  meafures  3285  French  cubic 
inches,  and  is  equal  to  27  cans  5  and  a  laft  is  equal  to 
24  tonnes. 

Of  liquid  meafure  the  vedro  contains  610  French 
cubic  inches,  and  is  equal  to  5  Riga  cans  5  a  krufhka  or 
oflim  is  and  a  tchetverk  |  of  a  vedro  :  a  ftoff  is  about 
60  French  cubic  inches  5  19  vedro  make  1  hogfhead, 
or  6  ankers,  and  57  vedro  amount  to  152  Englifh 
gallons,  each  containing  233  French  cubic  inches.  <zo% 

We  have  feen  that  ill  the  earlier  periods  of  Ruffian  haws, 
hiftory,  the  empire  was  regulated  by  no  other  laws  than 
the  will  of  the  fovereign,  as  promulgated  in  his  ukaje j*v 
and  that  even  the  firft  Ruffian  code  of  laws,  viz.  tliofe 
publifhed  by  Ivan  IV.  in  the  i6lh  century,  contain 
rather  the  arbitrary  orders  of  that  monarch,  than  fuch 
regulations  as  might  have  been  the  refult  of  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  a  national  alTembly.  The  code  of  Ivan 
was  greatly  improved  by  Alexei  Mikhailovitch  5  but 
the  late  emprefs  has  the  merit  of  giving  to  the  empire  & 
new  and  rational  code,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  her  own. 
hands.  Of  the  precife  nature  of  the  laws  contained  in 
this  code  very  little  is  knewn,  as  all  converfation  on  the 
laws  of  the  empire  is  either  forbidden,  or  is  confidered 
as  indelicate.  It  is  not  indeed  of  much  confequence  to 
afeertain  the  prefent  exifting  laws,  as  they  are  lubje£bto 
continual  alterations.  10+ 

In  177^,  the  late  emprefs  made  a  complete  new  Admini- 
modelling  of  the  internal  government  in  a  form  of  great  Nation  of* 
fimplicily  and  uniformity.  By  that  reglement  ftreJuihce* 
divided  the  whole  empire  into  governments,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  placing  over  each,  or  where  they 
are  of  lefs  extent,  over  two  cqntiguous  governments.  a 
governor-general  with  very  confiderable  powers.  "She 
fubdivided  each  government  into  provinces  and  di- 
ftri6ts  5  and  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
erected  in  them  various  courts  of  law,  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial,  analogous  to  thofe  which  are  found  in 
other  countries.  She  eftablifhed  likeuife  in  every  go¬ 
vernment,  if  not  in  every  province,  a  tribunal  of  con- 
fcience,  and  in  every  diftrift  a  chamber  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  orphans.  Amidft  fo  many  wife  inftitutio  s,  a 
chamber  for  the  adminiftration  of  her  imperial  ra  a  jelly’s 
revenues  was  not  forgotten  to  be  eftabliihed  in  each 
government,  and  a  tribunal  of  police  in  each  diftri£t, 

The  duty  of  the  governor- general,  who  is  not  properly 
a  judge,  but  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  is  to  take  care 
that  the  various  tribunals  in  his  government  difchsjrge 
their  refps£b*ve  duties,  to  prote£l  the  opprefled,  to  en¬ 
force  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws  5  and  when  any 
tribunal  fhall  appear  to  have  pronounced  an  irregular 
fentence,  to  ftop  the  execution  till  he  make  a  report  to 
the  fenaie,  and  receive  her  majefty’s  orders  It  is  his 
bufinefs  likewife  to  fee  that  the  taxes  be  regularly  paid  5 
and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that  the  proper 
number  of  troops  be  kept  up,  and  that  they  be  attentive 
to  their  duty. 


This 
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RufHa.  This  rcglement  contains  other  inftitutlons  as  well  as 
^  _  v  !  '  many  directions  for  the  conducing  of  law-fuits  in  the 
different  courts,  and  the  adminiftralion  of  juftice,  which 
dohermajefty  the  highefl  honour  ;  but  the  general  want 
Oi  morals,  and  what  we  call  a  fenfe  of  honour,  in  every 
order  of  men  through  this  vaft  empire,  mu  ft  make  the 
wife  ft  regulations  of  little  avail.  Ruffia  is  perhaps  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  is  not  an  incor¬ 
porated  profeftion.  There  are  no  feminaries  where  a 
prafti dinner  may  be  educated.  Any  man  who  will  pay 
the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney,  and  any  man 
who  can  find  a  client  may  phad  at  the  bar.  The 
judges  are  not  more  learned  than  the  pleaders.  They 
are  not  qualified  for  their  offices  by  any  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion,  nor  are  they  neceffnrily  chofen  from  thofe  uho 
have  frequented  courts,  and  been  in  the  pi  aft  ice  of 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  fuccefsful  or  an  equivo¬ 
cal  campaign,  may  be  inftantly  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
court  of  juftice  ;  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  imperial 
court  from  St  Peteifburgh,  the  commanding  officer  in 
that  city,  whoever  he  may  be,  presides  ex  ojjicio  in  the 
high  court  of  juftice.  The  other  courts  generally 
change  their  prefidents  every  year.  Many  inconve- 
niencies  muft  arife  from  this  Angular  conftitution  ;  but 
fewer,  perhaps,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  to  fo  many  interior  governments  makes  the 
Ruffian  nobility  acquainted  with  the,  grofs  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bufinefs  of  law-courts  ;  and  a  ftatute  or  imperial 
edift  is  law  in  every  cafe.  The  great  obftacles  to  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  are  the  contrariety  of  the  laws, 
and  the  venality  of  the  judges.  From  inferior  to  fupe- 
rior  courts  there  are  two  appeals  ;  and  in  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  caufes  the  reverfal  of  the  fentence  of  the 
inferior  court  fubjefts  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unlefs 
they  can  produce  an  edift  in  full  point  in  fupport  of 
their  decifion.  This  indeed  they  feldom  find  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  doing  ;  for  there  is  fcarcely  a  cafe  fo  Ample 
that  edifts  may  not  be  found  clear  and  precife  for  both 
parties;  and  therefore  the  judges,  fenfible  of  their  fafety, 
are  very  feldom  incorruptible.  To  the  principle  of 
honour,  which  often  guides  the  conduft  of  judges,  in 
other  nations,  they  are  fuch  abfolute  ft  rangers,  that  an 
officer  has  been  fecn  fitting  in  ftate  and  diftributing 
juftice  from  a  bench  to  which  he  was  chained  by  an 
iron  collar  round  his  neck,  for  having  the  day  before 
been  detefted  in  conniving  at  fmuggling.  This  man 
feemed  not  to  be  afhamed  of  the  crime,  nor  did  any  one 
avoid  his  company  in  the  evening. 

Few  crimes  are  capital  in  R 11  flia ;  murder  maybe 
atoned  for  by  paying  a  fum  of  money  ;  nay,  the  c’vil 
magiftrate  takes  no  cognizance  of  murder,  without  ha¬ 
ving  previoufly  received  information  at  the  fuit  of  feme 
individuals.  Criminals  were  puniffied  with  torture  and 
the  moil  cruel  deaths  till  the  reign  of  Catharine  T.  when 
2  more  merciful  fvftem  took  place;  and  this  the  late 
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Paiiifh-  The  ufual  puniffiments  for  crimes  of  inferior  magni- 

liients.  tude  are>  imprifonment,  and  baniffiment  to  the  dtferts 
of  Siberia  ;  and  for  crimes  of  greater  moment,  that 
inoft  dreadful  of  all  corporal  puniffiments,  the  knout. 
The  exaft  nature  of  this  puniffiment  has  not  been  well 
underftood  in  this  country.  We  (hall  therefore  explain 
it,  from  the  information  of  one  of  our  lateft  travellers  in 
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The  knout*  The  apparatus  for  inflifting  the  puniffiment  of-lhe 


knout  confifis  principally  of  a  whip,  compofed  of  a 
wooden  handle  about  a  foot  long,  very  firong,  and 
bound  tightly  round  With  leather,  and  having  attached 
to  it  a  ftout  and  weighty  thong,  longer  than  the  handle, 
and  formed  of  a  tapering  ftrip  of  buffalo’s  hide,  well 
dried,  and  about  inch  thick,  fattened  to  the  handle  in 
the  manner  of  a  flail.  Bolides  this,  the  executioner  is 
furniftied  with  a  pair  of  iron  pincers  for  the  purpofe  of 
flitting  the  nofe,  and  another  inttrument  fliapeci  like  a 
round  brufh,  ftiongiy  fet  with  iron  teeth,  for  marking 
the  forehead,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  fentence. 

The  infliftion  of  the  puniilimcnt,  in  a  cafe  where  it 
was  peculiarly  fevere,  (viz.  that  of  a  fervant  who  had 
murdered  his  mafler)  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr  Kei*  Por¬ 
ter. 

“  The  poor  wretch,  attended  by  part  of  the  police, 
had  been  walked  through  the  Meets,  in  order  to  fhew 
him  to  the  populace,  and  to  ft  like  them  with  horror  a  V 
his  guilt.  As  foon  as  the  proctflion  arrived  in  front  of 
the  troops,  a  circle  was  formed,  and  preparations  made~ 
for  the  inftam  commencement  of  the  execution.  A  pa¬ 
per  being  read  aloud  in  the  Rufs  language,  which,  mod 
probably  was  an  account  of  his  crime  and  fentence  ;  he 
was  fpeedily  dripped  of  his  cloaths,  leaving  on  his  per- 
fon  only  a  pair  of  loofe  trowlers.  In  the  midft  of  this 
filent  groupe  (and  awful  indeed  was  their  filence)  flood, 
firm  and  well  fecured,  a  block  of  wood,  about  three' 
feet  high,  having  three  cavities  in  the  top,  to  receive - 
the  neck  and  arms.  Being  fully  prepared  for  his  dread¬ 
ful  puniffiment,  the  unhappy  man  croffed  himfelf,  re-' 
peating  his  gofp'rdian  pomelia  with  the  greateft  devo¬ 
tion.  The  executioner  then  placed  him  with  his  bread 
to  the  board,  ftrongly  binding  him  to  it  by  the  neck 
and  the  upper  parts  of  his  arms,  paffing  the  rope  clofe 
under  the  bend  of  both  knees.  Thus  bowed  forward, 
the  awful  moment  approached.  The  firft  ftroke  was 
ftruck,  and  each  repeated  laflr  tore  the  ileffi  from  the 
bone.  A  few  feconds  elapfed  between  each ;  and  for 
the  firft  ten  or  twelve,  the  poor  fuiiVrer  roared  moil  ter¬ 
ribly  ;  but  foon  becoming  faint  and  Tick,  the  cry  died' 
away  into  groans;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  nothing- 
was  heard  but  the  bloody  fplafh  of  the  knout,  on  the 
fenfelefs  body  of  the  wretched  man. 

“  After  full  an  hour  had  been  occupied  in  ftriking- 
thefe  dreadful  blows  (and  more  than  2CO  were  given 
him),  a  fignal  was  made  from  the  head  officer  of  the' 
police,  and  the  criminal  xvas  raifed  a  little  from  the 
block.  Not  the  fm a  11  eft  fign  of  life  feemed  to  remain  ; 
indeed,  fo  long  did  it  appear  to  have  fled,  that  during' 
the  half  of  the  laffiing,  he  had  funk  down  as  low  as  the- 
ligatures  which  bound  him  would  allow.  The  execu¬ 
tioner  took  the  pa^e  and  apparently  lifelefs  body  by  the 
beard,  while  his  affiftant  held  an  inftrument  like  a  biuftr 
with  iron  teeth,  and  placing  it  a  little  below  his  temple,4 
ftruck  it  with  the  utmoft  force,  and  drove  its  pointed 
fangs  into  the  flefh.  The  oppofite  temple  and  forehead- 
receivea  the  fame  application.  The  pa  ts  thus  pierced, 
were  then  rubbed  with  gunpowder,  to  remain,  ffinnjd 
the  mangled  fufferer  furv’ve,  a  perpetual  mark  of  his 
having  undergone  the  puniffiment. 

“  You  woul  1  fuppofe  that  rigour  had  exhaufted  all 
her  torments,  that  juftice  was  now  appeafed  :  But  no  ; 
another  puniffiment  vet  remained,  to  deprive  the  1  ofe  of 
its  noftrils.  The  inftifting  pincers,  fomething  like  mon- 
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ftrous  curling  irons,  were  inferted  up  the  nofe  of  him 
whom  I  fuppofed  dead  (and  indeed  I  only  endured  the 
latter  part  of  the  fight,  from  having  imagined  that  thefe 
inflictions  were  directed  to  one  already  paft  the  fenfe  of 
pain)  j  the  performer  of  this  dreadful  fentence,  aided 
by  his  companion,  actually  tore  each  from  his  head  in 
a  way  more  fhocking  than  can  be  defcribed.  The 
acutenefs  of  this  lad  torture,  brought  back  fenfe  to  the 
torpid  body  : — What  was  my  horror,  to  fee  the  wri th¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  mangled  creature  *,  and  my  aftonifh-* 
ment,  as  foon  as  he  was  unbound,  to  fee  him  rife  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  men,  and  walk  to  a  cart  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  him  to  his  prifon.  From  whence,  if  he  did  not 
die,  he  wras  immediately  to  be  conveyed  to  Siberia, 
there  to  labour  for  life.  His  loft  flrength  feemed  to  re¬ 
vive  every  moment,  and  he  fat  in  the  vehicle  perfectly 
upright,  being  covered  with  his  kaftan,  which  he  him- 
felf  held  upon  his  (houlders,  talking  very  compofedly 
with  thofe  who  accompanied  him  *. 

The  eflablifhed  religion  of  Ruffia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  differs  little  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
perfuafion,  except  in  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
people  are  very  flriCl  in  the  obfervance  of  the  external 
forms  of  worfhip,  as  attendance  on  mafs,  keeping  nu¬ 
merous  fafls,  performance  of  domeflic  devotions  morning 
and  evening,  confeflion,  receiving  the  facrament,  &:c. 
To  build  churches  is  confidered  as  a  meritorious  a£l, 
and  hence  even  the  fmall  towns  abound  in  thefe  religi¬ 
ous  edifices  *,  and  as,  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  it 
is  neceffary  to  heat  the  churches  during  that  feafon,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  two  churches  in  the  fame 
churchyard  \  one  ufed  for  winter,  and  the  other  for 
iummer  worfhip.  The  clergy  are  held  in  great  honour  j 
and  every  one  meeting  a  prieft  kiffes  his  hand,  in  return 
for  which  he  receives  his  blefTmg  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  From  the  external  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church,  we  fhall  fele£l  thofe  of  baptifm,  marriage,  and 
burial. 

As  foon  as  a  child  is  born,  the  prieft  repairs  to  the 
chamber  of  the  mother,  and  offers  up  a  thankfgiving 
for  her  and  her  infant.  On  the  eighth  day  the  child  is 
carried  to  the  church,  and  receives  its  name,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  is  given  that  of  the  faint  to  which  the 
«l ay  is  dedicated.  Thirty-two  days  after  this  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  mother  takes  place,  after  which  fucceeds 
the  baptifm  itfelf.  The  child  is  dipped  three  times,  and 
then  immediately  anointed  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
and  figned  with  th?  crofs.  Seven  days  after  un&ion, 
the  body  of  the  child  is  wafhed,  and  its  head  is  fhorn  in 
the  form  of  the  crofs  •,  and,  in  general,  a  little  crofs  of 
gold  or  other  precious  material,  is  fufpended  from  its 
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The  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Greek  church  confifls 
of  three  parts.  The  firfl  office  is  that  of  the  efpoufals 
or  betrothing.  The  parties  pledge  themfelves  to  be 
true  to  each  other,  by  the  interchange  of  rings  *,  and  the 
priefl  before  whom  the  vows  are  made,  prefents  lighted 
tapers  to  the  contra&ing  pair.  The  liturgy  being  faid, 
the  prieft  places  the  parties  who  come  to  be  betrothed, 
before  the  door  which  leads  into  the  fan&uary,  -while 
two  rings  are  laid  on  the  holy  table.  The  priefl  makes 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  three  times  on  the  heads  of  the  be¬ 
trothed  couple  *,  and  then  touching  their  foreheads  with 
the  lighted  tapers,  prefents  one  to  each.  Then  follows 
the  benedi&ion,  with  a  few  fuort  prayers,  after  which 


the  priefl;  takes  the  rings,  and  gives  one  to  the  man,  Rcfi‘5. 
and  the  other  to  the  woman,  with  a  fhort  addrefs,  which 
he  repeats  thrice  to  each,  figns  them  on  the  forehead 
with  the  rings,  and  puts  thefe  on  the  forefingers  of  their 
right  hands.  The  efpoufed  couple  then  exchange  their 
rings,  and  after  a  long  prayer  from  the  prieft,  are  dif- 
miffed. 

The  fecond  rite  is  called  the  matrimonial  coronation, 
as  in  this  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned,  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  triumph  over  all  irregular  defires.  The  be¬ 
trothed  parties  enter  the  fan&uary  with  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  the  priefl  preceding  with  the  cenfor  fing- 
ing  the  nuptial  pfalm,  in  which  he  is  accompanied  by 
the  chorifters.  After  being  allured  of  the  inclination  of 
each  party  to  receive  the  other  in  wedlock,  the  priefl: 
gives  them  the  holy  benedi&ion,  and  after  three  invoca¬ 
tions,  takes  the  crowns,  and  places  one  oil  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  bride. 

After  this  is  read  St  Paul’s  epiftle  on  the  duties  of  mar¬ 
riage,  with  fome  other  portions  of  Scripture,  and  feve¬ 
ral  prayers.  The  cup  is  then  brought,  and  blefied  by 
the  prieft,  who  gives  it  thrice  both  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  after  which  he  takes  them  by  the  band, 
and  leads  them  in  proceflion,  attended  by  bridemen  and 
maids,  three  times  round  a  circular  fpot,  turning  from 
weft  to  eaft.  The  crowns  are  now  taken  off  their  heads, 
and  after  proper  addreffes,  and  a  fhort  prayer,  the 
company  congratulate  the  parties  \  thefe  falute  each 
other,  and  the  ceremony  of  coronation  is  terminated  by 
a  holy  difmiflion. 

The  third  rite  Is  called  that  of  diflolving  the  crowns, 
and  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day.  It  confifts  of  little 
more  than  a  prayer  for  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the 
married  pair,  after  which  the  bride  is  conducted  to  the 
bridegroom’s  houfe. 

On  the  death  of  a  perfon,  after  the  ufual  offices  of  Funeral 
clofing  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  wafliing  the  body,  arefervice. 
performed,  the  prieft  is  fent  for  to  perfume  the  deceafed 
with  incenfe,  while  prayers  and  hymns  are  faid  and 
fung  befide  the  corpfe.  The  body  is  watched  for  a 
longer  or  fhortcr  time,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  y  and  when  all  things  are  ready  for  the  inter¬ 
ment,  thofe  relations  who  are  to  a 61  as  mourners  and 
pall* bearers,  are  called  together.  Before  the  coffin  is 
clofed,  the  ceremony  of  the  kifs  muft  be  performed,  as 
the  laft  refpe£l  paid  to  the  body.  The  prieft  firft,  and 
then  the  relations  and  friends,  take  their  farewel,  by 
kiffing  the  body  of  the  deceafed,  or  the  coffin  in  which 
it  is  contained.  The  funeral  fervice  then  begins  with 
the  prieft  pouring  his  incenfe  from  the  holy  cenfer  on 
the  coffin  and  the  attendants,  after  which  he  gives  the 
benedi&ion,  and  the  chorifters  chant  fuitable  refponfes. 

The  coffin  is  then  carried  into  the  church,  the  priefts 
preceding  with  a  lighted  taper,  and  the  deacon  with 
the  cenfer.  When  the  proceflion  reaches  the  fan&uary, 
the  body  is  fet  down  j  the  91ft  pfalm  is  fung,  followed 
by  feveral  anthems  and  prayers.  The  corpfe  is  then 
laid  into  the  grave,  while  the  funeral  anthem  to  the 
Trinity  is  fung  over  it ;  and  the  ceremony  of  fprinkling 
earth  on  the  coffin,  ufual  in  moft  countries,  is  perform¬ 
ed.  After  this  oil  is  poured  from  a  lamp  on  the  coffin, 
and  incenfe  again  diffufed.  The  grave  is  next  covered 
in,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  prayer  to  the  Saviour 
for  the  reft  and  eternal  happinefs  of  the  deceafed. 

Thofe  who  ivifh  for  a  more  minute  account  of  thefe 
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nnd  other  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church,  may  confult 
Mr  Ker  Porter’s  Travelling  Sketches ,  vol.  i.  letters  8, 
9,  and  io. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Ruffians  confifts  of  three  metro¬ 
politans,  feven  archbifliops,  and  18  bifhops.  We  have 
feen  that  there  was  originally  at  the  head  of  the  church 
a  patriarch,  who  pofletfed  all  the  power  of  the  Roman 
pope.  This  office  was  abolifhed  by  Peter  I.  The 
whole  number  of  ecclefiaftics  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Ruffia,  is  computed  at  67,900,  and  the  number  of 
churches  at  18,350. 

There  are  fcveral  monafteries  and  convents  in  the 
Ruffian  empire,  where  the  monks  and  nuns,  as  in  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  countries,  lead  a  life  of  feclufion  and  in¬ 
dolence,  though  their  inhabitants  are  not  fubje£l  to 
fuch  fevere  reftrictions  as  thofe  of  the  Catholic  perfua- 
fion.  The  heads  of  the  monafteries  are  called  archi¬ 
mandrites,  or  hegumens ,  the  former  being  nearly  fyno- 
nymous  with  abbot,  the  latter  with  prior.  The  lupe- 
rior  of  a  nunnery  is  called  hegumcna .  The  principal  re¬ 
ligious  order  is  that  of  St  Bafil  ;  and  the  chief  monafte¬ 
ries  are  thofe  of  St  Alexander  Nefsky  at  St  Peterfburgh, 
and  Divitchy  at  Mofco. 

Formerly  no  religion,  except  the  Greek,  was  tolera¬ 
ted  in  Ruffia  ;  but,  fince  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  all  reli¬ 
gions  and  fe&s  are  tolerated  throughout  the  empire.  It 
was  indeed  with  great  difficulty  that  Peter  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  allow  the  free  exercife  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  j  but  this  is  now  not  only  tolerated, 
but  is  dignified  by  the  eftablifliment  of  Ruffian  Catholic 
bifhops.  Even  the  defpifed  Jews  are  permitted  to  hold 
their  fynagogues,  and  the  Mahometans  their  mofques. 

The  Ruffian  language  is  a  dialed  of  the  ancient  Go¬ 
thic,  and  is  extremely  difficult  of  pronunciation  by  a 
fouthern  European  \  though  in  the  mouth  of  the  politer 
Ruffians,  it  appears  by  no  means  deficient  in  melody. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  acquire,  as  it  abounds  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  founds  and  numerous  anomalies.  The  charac* 
ters  amount  to  at  leaft  36,  fome  of  which  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Greek  language,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  the 
Rufs.  Among  other  ftngularities  there  is  one  chara&er 
to  exprcfs  fch ,  and  another  fsch ,  which  latter  found  is 
faid  to  be  fcarcely  capable  of  enunciation,  except  by 
the  moft  barbarous  of  the  Ruffian  natives.  See  Philo¬ 
logy,  N°  220. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
literature  of  Ruffia  has  undergone  a  material  improve - 
Ruffia^  ^  ment*  Incredible  indeed,  was  the  preffiure  of  the  ri¬ 
gorous  genius-deftroying  reftri&ions  and  prohibitory 
edi<fts  under  the  reign  of  Paul,  of  the  ftate  of  wdiofe 
mind,  continually  tormented  with  fufpicion,  but  in  other 
refpefts  endowed  with  many  good  qualities,  fo  linking  a 
picture  has  been  drawn  by  Kotzebue,  in  The  Mojl  Re - 
7?iarhahle  Year  of  his  Life ,  of  which  a  Ruffian  tranfia- 
tion  has  been  publiffied.  During  that  inaufpicious  fen- 
fon,  only  a  few  plants  fprang  up  here  and  there  in  the 
garden  of  Ruffian  literature,  chiefly  in  Peterfburgh,  and 
for  the  glorification  of  imperial  inftitutions.  Among 
thefe,  for  inftance,  may  be  reckoned  the  Cabinet  of  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great,  written  in  the  Ruffian  language  by  Jo- 
feph  Bieliajeu,  under-librarian  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  fplendidly  printed  in  1800,  at  the  expence 
of  the  academy,  in  three  large  quarto  volumes.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  natural  curiofi- 
ties,  works  of  art,  medals,  pi&ures,  and  other  treafures. 
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which  the  academy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  poffef- 
fes  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  lift  itfelf  will  fwell  1 
to  a  library,  if  the  fucceeding  parts  fliould  be  written  in 
the  fame  fpirit  as  the  firft  three.  The  fir  ft  volume  con¬ 
tains  only  the  relicks  of  Peter  the  Great,  with  five 
plates,  comprehending  even  the  productions  of  his  turn¬ 
ing  lathe,  which  are  preferved,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
feparate  apartment.  The  fecond  volume  gives  lome, 
but  extremely  defective  accounts  of  the  Academic  Li¬ 
brary,  in  which  there  are  2964  Ruffian  works  (and 
among  them  not  fewer  than  305  Ruftian  romances  !) 
and  1350  MSS.  (236  of  them  Cliinefe,  and  410  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  hiftory  of  Ruffia).  In  the  third  volume,  the 
cabinet  of  medals  is  illuftrated.  It  is  really  aftoniffiing 
how  many  curiofities  and  exquiftte  works  of  art  have 
from  every  part  of  Europe  been  collected  in  St  Peterf¬ 
burgh,  efpecially  under  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  What 
treafures  of  art  and  literature  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
imperial  hermitage  !  Here,  for  inftance,  is  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  and  complete  collection  of  ancient  engraved 
gems,  of  which  the  celebrated  colledtion  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  compofes  only  a  fmall  part.  Here  the  libraries 
of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  are  placed,  containing  their 
MSS.  and  manufeript  notes  on  the  margins  of  the 
books.  M.  Von  Kohler,  a  German,  is  the  keeper  of 
thefe  treafures  5  and  the  antiquarian  writings  W'hich  he 
has  publiflied  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  fuf- 
ficicntly  prove  him  to  be  a  proper  perfon  for  fuch  an, 
office.  It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  circumftance  for 
the  reft  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  what  has 
been  fwallowed  up  by  thefe  repofitories  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva.  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fplen- 
did  defeription  of  the  Micliaelewitzian  palace  has  fince 
the  death  of  Paul  been  difeontinued.  From  what  Kot¬ 
zebue  has  faid  concerning  it  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
account  of  his  exile,  one  may  guefs  what  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  curiofities  it  contained.  At  prefent  only  three 
large  engravings  of  the  external  views  of  the  now  de- 
ferted  palace,  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  40  ru¬ 
bles.  Of  Gotfchiza  too,  the  favourite  refidence  of  Paul, 
and  which  the  new  emperor  has  prefented  to  the  em- 
prefs  dowager,  we  have  a  view  in  fix  large  flieets,  en¬ 
graved  before  the  death  of  the  late  emperor,  and  giving 
us  at  leaft  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  extenfive 
pleafure  grounds,  &c. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  new  univerfity 
of  Dorpat,  which  has  already  coft  the  nobility  of  Ef- 
thonia  and  Livonia  more  than  100,000  rubles,  will  at 
length  be  eftablifhed  by  authority.  Several  learned  men 
were  invited  from  foreign  countries  to  fill  the  profef- 
fional  chairs,  and  fome  of  them  had  arrived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1802.  The  military  academy,  which  has 
like  wife  been  ere&ed  at  Dorpat,  has  received  great  fa¬ 
vour  and  fupport  from  the  emperor.  Full  permiftion  is 
now  again  granted  to  vifit  foreign  fchools  and  univerfi- 
ties  ♦  and  in  confequence,  about  70  Livonians,  Eftho- 
nians,  and  Courlandcrs,  now  profecute  their  ftudies  at 
the  univerfity  of  Jena  ;  and  proportionate  numbers  at 
the  univerfities  of  Germany. 

The  book-trade,  which  bad  been  entirely  annihilated, 
has  for  the  moft  part  broken  the  iron  fetters  impofed  by 
the  licenfers ;  it  is  indeed  a  highly  beneficial  change, 
that  no  1  umanfkow,  and  other  Ruffian  zealots,  but 
Germans,  are  appointed  to  examine  German  books. 
Here,  however,  many  things  ftill  require  to  be  corredK 
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Rrrffia.  ed.  The  new  emperor,  notwithftanding  his  almoft  in- 
v  j  cre(^j^^e  a(c^JvJty,  cannot  at  once  difcover  all  the  abuies 
and  improper  applications  of  fome  of  the  laws,  nor  by 
an  emmenoi  ukafe,  open  to  every  innoxious  book  (as 
was  the  cafe  with  refpe6l  to  Kotzebue’s  Mojl  Remark¬ 
able  Tear)  the  gate  that  had  been  (hut  again  ft  it  by 
.the  licenfers.  For  Kotzebue’s  work  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  pafs,  if  the  procurator-general  in  St 
Peterfburgh  had  not  laid  a  copy  before  the  emperor 
himfelf,  and  received  a  particular  ukafe  in  its  favour. 
.Another  great  impediment  to  literature  is,  that  all 
books  muft  be  imported  by  fea  j  and  confequently  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  no  new  publications  can  be  procured 
from  abroad.  The  grcateft  difficulty  in  procuring 
books,  however,  arifes  from  the  circumftance  that  a 
Ruffian  ukafe  always  remains  in  full  force  till  it  be  ex- 
.prefsly  repealed  by  another.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Paul,  the  examination  and  licenfing  of  books  was  en- 
•trufted  to  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  refpe&ive  capitals  \ 
but  Paul  appointed  inferior  licenfers  for  that  purpofe, 
and  the  fame  regulation  continues,  unlefs  altered  by  a 
particular  ukafe .  Under  Paul,  nothing  was  permitted 
to  be  printed  in  the  large  printing-office  of  Reval,  ex- 
•cept  advertifements,  playbills,  hymns  for  the  Reval 
hymn  book,  and  the  weekly  newfpaper,  the  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  which  were  fubje&ed  to  a  ft  rid  previous  exa¬ 
mination  ;  and  the  fame  reftridlons  continued  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  1802,  though  repugnant  to  the  emperor’s  in¬ 
tentions,  becaufe  no  emmenoi  ukafe  had  been  publifhed 
to  aboliffi  them.  A  wine  merchant  in  Reval  was  defi- 
rous  of  having  fome  tickets  printed,  for  the  purpofe  of 
diftinguifhing  his  different  forts  of  wine.  At  firft  the 
dicenfer  would  not  permit  any  of  the  French  wines  to 
have  their  names  printed,  and  when  at  laft  he  relented 
•with  refpeef  to  this  point,  the  printing  of  the  words  St 
■Tiber's  wine,  and  bifoop ,  a  well-known  drink  compofed 
of  wine  and  oranges,  was  deemed  by  him  quite  inadmif- 
fible,  becaufe  St  denotes  faintfhip,  and  ought  not  to  be 
profaned  by  being  affixed  to  a  wine  bottle,  and  becaufe 
biffiop  denotes  an  eccleftaftical  dignity,  and  of  courfe 
*  Monthly  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  a  fimilar  profanation  *. 
Magazine,  A  new  fchool  of  practical  jurifprudence  has  lately 
been  eftablifhed  at  St  Peterfburgh.  Here  there  are  four 
.profeffors  who  give  ledlures  on  the  law  of  nature  and  na¬ 
tions,  on  the  Roman  law,  on  ethics,  and  on  the  hiftory 
of  Ruffia,  befides  a  courfe  of  le&ures  on  the  commiffion 
of  legiflation.  All  the  le&ures  are  in  the  Ruffian  lan¬ 
guage. - 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Peterfburgh  have 
formed  the  plan  of  a  rule  for  the  manner  of  writing 
Ruffian  words  with  foreign  characters,  and  foreign  words 
with  Ruffian  characters.  This  plan  confifts  of  a  voca¬ 
bulary,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  academy,  and 
compofed  of  two  alphabets,  German  and  French,  by 
means  of  which  the  proper  orthography  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words  in  the  Ruffian  language  arc  rendered  in¬ 
telligible  to  foreigners. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
Ruffia,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Tooke’s  View  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire ,  vol.  iii.  p.  572.  and  his  Life  of  Catha¬ 
rine  IL  vol.  iii.  p.  394. 

State  of  the  Notwithftanding  the  partiality  of  the  court  of  St  Pe- 
Ituffian  teifburgh  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  no  idea  was  enter- 
tained  of  ereCling  a  Ruffian  theatre  in  the  capital  till 
„the  year  1756.  Feodor  Wolchof,  the  fon  *f  a  merchant 
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ofYaroflavl  had,  in  1749,  ereCted  a  theatre  in  his  native 
city,  in  confequence  of  the  delight  with  which  he  had  u 
been  infpired  on  witneffing  the  exhibitions  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  players  at  the  capital.  Accordingly,  when  he 
returned  home,  he  fitted  up  a  large  falcon  in  his  father’s 
houfe  for  a  theatre,  and  painted  it  himfelf  j  then  muf- 
teriug  a  fmall  company,  confiding  of  his  four  brothers 
and  fome  other  young  perfons,  he  reprefented  lometimes 
the  facred  pieces  of  the  biffiop  Dimitri  Roffoftschy, 
fometimes  the  tragedies  of  Sumarokof  and  Lomonc ffof, 
which  had  juft  appeared  }  and  at  other  times,  comedies 
and  farces  of  his  own  compofition.  The  undertaking  of 
Wolchof  met  with  the  greateft  encouragement.  Not 
iatisfied  with  laviffiing  applaufe  upon  him,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nobility  furniftied  him  in  1750  with  the  requi- 
fite  funds  for  ere&ing  a  public  theatre,  where  money 
was  taken  for  admiffion.  The  report  of  this  novelty 
reached  St  Peterfburgh,  and  in  1752  the  emprefs  Eli¬ 
zabeth  fent  for  Wolchof ’s  company.  He  was  placed, 
with  feveral  of  his  young  adlors,  in  the  fchool  of  the  ca¬ 
dets,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  Ruffian  language,  and 
m  particular  to  pra&ife  declamation. 

At  length,  in  1756,  the  firft  Ruffian  theatre  was  for¬ 
mally  eftablifhed  by  the  exertions  of  Sumarokof,  and 
the  a&ors  paid  by  the  court.  A  German  company  ap¬ 
peared  in  1757,  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
an  Italian  opera.  The  opera  Buffa  formed  in  1759  at 
Mofco  had  no  better  fuccefs  \  its  failure  was  favour¬ 
able  to  that  which  remained  at  St  Peterfburgh,  and 
which  received  fo  much  the  more  encouragement.  The 
fireworks  difplayed  on  the  ftage  after  the  performance, 
afforded  great  amufement  to  the  public,  and  drew  to¬ 
gether  more  company  than  the  mufic.  At  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  emprefs  Catharine  II.  the  Ruffian  court 
theatre  accompanied  her  to  Mofco,  but  foon  returned 
to  St  Peterfburgh,  where  it  has  been  fixed  ever  fince. 
The  tafte  for  dramatic  exhibitions  had  at  this  period  be¬ 
come  fo  general,  that  not  only  the  moil  diftinguifhed 
perfons  of  the  court  of  the  two  capitals  performed  Ruf¬ 
fian  plays,  but  Italian,  French,  German,  and  even  Eng- 
liffi  theatres  arofe,  and  maintained  their  ground  for  a 
longer  cr  fhorter  time.  Catharine  the  Great,  defirous 
that  the  people  ftiould  likewife  participate  in  this  plea- 
fure,  ordered  a  ftage  to  be  ere&ed  in  the  great  place  m 
the  wood  of  Brumberg.  There  both  the  adlors  and  the 
plays  were  perfedlly  adapted  to  the  populace  that  heard 
them.  What  will  feem  extraordinary  is,  that  this  per¬ 
formance  fometimes  attra£led  more  diftinguifhed  ama¬ 
teurs  ^  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  theatre  where  fpecla- 
tors  have  been  feeri  in  carriages  of  four  and  fix  liorfes. 
But  what  is  ftill  more  furprifing  is,  to  fee  a£lors  enno¬ 
bled  as  a  reward  for  theii  talents,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
1762,  with  the  two  brothers  Feodor  and  Gregory  Wol¬ 
chof.  The  former  died  the  following  year,  while  ftill 
very  young.  Plis  reputation  as  a  great  tragic  and  co¬ 
mic  a6lor  wull  perhaps  one  day  be  confiderably  abated  j 
but  the  Ruffians  will  ever  recollect  with  gratitude  that 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Ruffian  ftage. 

They  will  likewife  remember  the  fervices  of  Suma- 
rakof  as  a  tragic  poet.  He  firft  fhowed  of  what  the 
Ruffian  language,  before  neglected,  was  fufceptible. 
Born  at  Mofco  in  1727,  of  noble  parents,  he  zealoufly 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  claffic  au¬ 
thors  and  of  the  French  poets.  This  it  was  that  roufed 
his  poetic  talents.  His  early  compofitions  were  all  on 
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and  they  were  foon  in  the  mouth  of  every  one.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  this  fuccefs,  Sumarakof  publifhed  by  degrees 
his  other  poetical  productions.  Tragedies,  comedies, 
pfilms,  operas,  epitaphs,  madrigals,  odes,  enigmas,  ele¬ 
gies,  fa  tires ;  in  a  word,  every  fpccies  of  compofition 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  producing,  flowed  abundantly 
from  his  pen,  and  filled  not  lefs  than  ten  oCtavo  vo¬ 
lumes.  His  tragedy  Choruf  was  the  find  good  play  in 
the  Ruffian  language.  It  is  written  in  Alexandrine 
verfes,  in  rhyme,  like  his  other  tragedies,  as  Ham¬ 
let,  Sinaw,  and  T rumor,  Arizona,  Semira,  Ngaropolk, 
and  Dimifa,  the  falfe  Dimitri,  Sec.*,  and  this  firlt  per¬ 
formance  ffiewed,  that  in  the  plan,  the  plot,  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  ftyle,  he  had  liken  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire,  for  his  models.  Though  Sumarakof  poffeffed 
no  very  brilliant  genius,  he  had,  however,  a  very  happy 
talent  of  giving  to  his  tragedies  a  certain  originality, 
which  diftinguithed  them  from  thofe  of  other  nations. 
He  acquired  the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  the  feleCtion  of  his  fubje&s  ;  almoft  all  of  which 
he  took  from  the  Ruffian  hiftory,  and  by  the  energy 
and  boldnefs  which  he  gave  to  his  characters.  Rut  his 
luccefs  rendered  him  fo  haughty  and  fo  vain,  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  mildelt  criticifm.  Jealous  of  the 
fame  acquired  by  Lomoncffof,  another  Ruffian  poet, 
he  fought  every  opportunity  of  difeouraging  him and 
it  was  a  great  triumph  to  Sumarakof  to  obferve  that 
the  public  fcarcely  noticed  the  firlt  dramatic  efiays  of 
that  writer,  and  that  they  were  foon  configned  to  obli¬ 
vion. 

Sumarakof  has  like  wife  written  a  great  number  of 
comedies,  in  which  the  manner  of  Moliere  is  difeover- 
able.  In  fpite  of  their  original  and  fometimes  low  hu¬ 
mour,  they  were  not  much  liked.  The  principal  are, 
the  Rival  Mother  and  her  Daughter  ;  the  Imaginary 
Cuckold }  the  Malicious  Man,  &c.  Ke  has  compofed 
fome  operas  5  among  others,  Cephalus  and  Procris,  fet 
to  mufic  by  d’Araja,  matter  of  the  imperial  chapel,  and 
reprefe’Ved  for  the  firft  time  at  St  Peterfburgh  during 
tile  carnival  of  17 55.  The  performers  of  both  fexes 
were  children  under  the  age  of  14  *.  t 

The  Rate  of  agriculture  in  the  Ruffian  empire  is  of 
courfc  extremely  various.  Hufbandry  is  fcarcely  known 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and 
Archangel }  but  in  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  has 
been  purfued  from  the  earlieft  ages.  The  Ruffian 
plough  is  light  and  fimple,  and  fcarcely  pierces  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  5  but  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  a  heavier  kind  is  ufed,  refembling  the  Ger¬ 
man.  In  what  is  called  the  fummer  field  the  corn  is  fown 
and  reaped  in  the  fame  year ;  while  in  the  winter  field 
the  corn  is  fown  in  autumn,  and  the  produce  reaped  in 
the  enfuing  fummer.  The  former  yields  what  is  called 
fummer  wheat,  and  rye,  barley,  millet,  buck  wheat,  flax, 
hemp,  peafe,  &c.  the  latter  only  wheat  or  rye  ;  and  the 
winter  field  is  commonly  left  fallow  to  the  following 
fpring.  In  general  agriculture  is  conduced  with  grea^ 
negligence,  yet  the  harvefts  are  abundant.  Even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Peterfburgh,  there  are  large  maiffies 
which  might  be  eafily  drained,  and  converted  into  fer¬ 
tile  land.  In  the  north,  rye  is  mod  generally  cultiva¬ 
ted  ;  but  in  the  middle  and  fouthern  regions,  w  heat ; 
in  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf  the  Arnautan  wheat 
h  beautiful,  the  dour  yeliowifh,  the  return  commonly 
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in  Taurida.  Barley  is  a  general  production,  and  is  con-  (“~v - ' 

verted  into  meal,  as  well  as  oats,  of  which  a  kind  of 
porridge  is  compofed.  Rice  fucceeds  w’ell  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kiflear.  Potatoes  are  unaccountably  neglected,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  north.  This  invaluable  root  bears  the  cold 
of  Archangel,  and  yields  from  30  to  50  fold.  Flax  and 
hemp  form  great  objects  of  Ruffian  cultivation.  Mad¬ 
der,  wo  ad,  and  faffron,  grow  wild  in  the  feuth.  The 
hop  is  alio  cultivated,  and  is  found  wild  near  the  Ura- 
lian  chain,  and  in  Taurida.  Tobacco  has  been  produced 
fince  the  year  1763,  chiefly  from  Turkifh  and"  Perfian 
feed.  In  the  gardens  are  cultivated  cabbages  (of  which 
a  great  number  is  confumed  in  the  form  of  four-krout), 
and  other  plants  common  in  Europe.  The  government 
of  Mofco  produces  abundance  of  excellent  afparagus, 
and  fugar-melons  abound  near  the  Don  and  the  Volga. 

Large  orchards  are  feen  in  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts 
of  Ruffia,  yet  quantities  of  fruit  are  imported.  What  is 
called  the  Kirefkoi  apple  often  weighs  four  pounds,  is 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  A 
tranfparent  fort  from  China  is  alfo  cultivated,  called  the 
Nalivni,  melting  and  full  of  juice.  The  culture  of  the 
vine  has  been  attempted  in  the  fouth,  and  will  certainly 
fucceed  in  Taurida.  Rees  are  not  known  in  Siberia, 
but  form  an  objeCt  of  attention  in  the  Uralian  foreds, 
wffiere  proprietors  carry  their  hives  to  a  confiderable 
height  in  large  trees,  and  they  are  fecured  from  the 
bear  by  ingenious  contrivances  described  by  Mr  Tooke. 

Mulberry  trees  and  filk  are  not  unknown  in  the  fouth  of 
European  Ruffia,  cfpecially  in  Taurida  and  the  Kri- 
mea.  In  the  Krimea,  camels  are  very  commonly  ufed 
for  draught,  a  cuftom  which  feems  peculiar  to  that  pro¬ 
vince.  ^ 

The  arts  in  Ruffia  have  received  very  confiderable  State  of  the 
improvement  within  the  lad  50  years.  Mod  of  thearis- 
arts  that  relate  to  luxuries  are  exercifed  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  to  fuch  an  extent,  and  in  fuch  perfection,  as  to 
render  it  unnecefiary  to  import  thefe  articles  from  other 
countries.  The  chief  w’orks  of  this  kind  are  thofe  of 
gold  and  filver  goods.  Here  are  44'  Ruffian  and  139 
foreign,  confequently  in  all  183  workers  in  gold,  di¬ 
ver,  and  trinkets,  as  maders ;  and  befides  them  feverai 
gilders  and  filverers.  The  pomp  of  the  court,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  great,  have  rendered  a  tade 
in  works  of  this  kind  fo  common,  and  carried  the  art 
itfelf  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  mod  extraordinary  obje&s 
of  it  are.  here  to  be  met  with.  Several  of  them  are 
wrought  in  a  fort  of  manufactory  }  in  one  fet  of  premifes 
are  all  the  various  workmen  and  {hops  for  completing 
the  mod  elegant  devices,  .ornamental  and  ufeful,  fiom 
the  rough  bullion.  Even  the  embroiderers  in  gold  and 
filver,  though  they  are  not  formed  into  a  company,  are 
yet  pretty  numerous.  The  works  they  produce  are 
fin ifiied  in  fo  high  a  tade,  that  quantities  of  them  are 
lold  in  the  {hops  that  deal  in  Englifii  or  French  goods, 
and  to.  which  they  are  not  inferior.  This  bu  fine  ft' 
which  is  a  perpetual  fource  of  profit  to  a  great  number 
of  widows  and  . young  women  of  Render  incomes,  forms 
a  drong  obje&ion  to  the  declamations  againd  luxury. 

Perhaps  the  remark  is  not  unnecefiary,  that  fliam  laces 
and  embroidery  cannot  here  be  ufed,  even  on  the  dage. 

Next  to  thefe  may  be  ranged  the  hod  of  milliners,  who 
are  modly  of  French  defeent  5  and  here,  as  in  Paris,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  mdudry,  are  endowed  with  a  variety  of 
.3  F  agreeable 
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Ruilia.  agreeable  and  profitable  talents.  Their  numbers  are 

~~Y"J  daily  increafing  ;  and  the  greater  iheir  multitude,  the 
better  they  feem  to  thrive.  Their  works  are  neat,  elegant, 
and  modi(h;  but  they  certainly  bear  an  enormous  price : 
a  marchande  des  modes ,  if  (he  underhand  her  bufineis, 
is  Cure  to  make  a  fortune.  The  generality  of  them, 
after  completing  this  aim,  return  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try. 

The  ccachmakers  trade  is  likewife  here  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  hate.  The  great  concerns  in  which  this  bufinefs  is 
carried  on  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  fimplc  ferew  to  the 
fineh  varniih  ;  the  folidity  and  durability,  the  elegance 
and  the  tahe  of  the  carriages  they  turn  out,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  workmen,  and,  in  ihort,  the  large  fums  of  money 
that  are  employed  in  them,  which  would  otherwife  be 
fent  abroad  for  thefe  vehicles,  render  this  bufinefs  one 
of  the  moh  confequcntial  of  the  refidence.  In  the 
judgement  of  connoiffeurs,  and  by  the  experience  of 
fuch  as  ufe  them,  the  carriages  made  here  yield  in  nothing 
to  thofe  of  Paris  or  London  ;  and  in  the  making  of 
varnifh  the  Ruffians  have  improved  upon  the  Englifh  : 
only  in  point  of  durability  the  carriages  are  faid  to  (all 
ihort  of  thofe  built  by  the  famous  workmen  of  the  laft- 
mentioned 'nation  ;  and  the  want  of  dry  timber  is  given 
as  the  caufe  of  this  failure.  With  all  thefe  advantages, 
and  notwithdanding  the  great  difference  in  price,  in- 
creafed  by  the  high  duties  of  thofe  carriages  which  come 
from  abroad,  yet  thefe  are  yearly  imported  to  a  great 
amount.  The  Ruffians  have,  however,  (uccceded  in  ap¬ 
propriating  the  greater  part  of  this  bufinefs  to  them- 
felves.  I'he  fliape  of  their  carriages  is  in  the  height  of 
the  mode  ;  the  varniih  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  out¬ 
ward  appearance  elegant  and  graceful  ;  but  for  durabili¬ 
ty,  the  reputation  of  the  Ruffian  workmen  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Germans  fettled  in  this  country.  This  cen- 
fure  applies  to  all  the  Ruffian  works  of  art  ;  their  exte¬ 
rior  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  they  are  deficient 
in  the  folidity  which  fo  much  recommends  the  wx>rk  of 
foreign  artifls.  The  Ruffians  have  indeed  to  contend 
with  an  obdacle  that  renders  it  alnn,d  impoffible  for 
them  to  employ  fo  much  time,  labour,  and  expence,  on 
their  work,  as  arc  requifite  for  bringing  it  to  the  utmofl 
perfe&ion.  This  is  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Britifh  commodities,  which  is  nowhere  carried  to  fo 
high  a  pitch  as  it  was  in  Rufina  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Ptuffian  workman,  therefore,  naturally  endeavours  to 
impofe  his  work  upon  the  cudomer  for  foreign  ;  and 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  he  is  obliged  to  facrifice  foli¬ 
dity  to  outward  appearance,  for  which  alone  he  can  expeCt 
to  be  paid.  A  chariot  made  by  a  German  coach  maker 
'will  cod  Coo  or  700  rubles^  whereas  a  Ruffian  chariot 
can  be  bought  for  half  the  money  ;  and  it  fometirnes 
happens  that  the  latter  is  even  more  durable  than  the 
former. 

joinery  is  exercired  as  well  by  the  Ruffians  as  the 
Germans  ;  but  the  cabinet-maker’s  art,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  ingenuity  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  is  st  prefent  folelv  confined  to  fome  foreigners, 
among  whom  the  Germans  didin  guiOv  themfdves  to 
their  honour.  'The  artills  of  that  nation  occafionally 
execute  maflerpieces,  made  at  intervals  of  leifure  under 
the  influence  of  genius  and  tafle,  and  for  which  they 
find  a  ready  fale  in  the  refidence  of  a  great  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  court.  Thus,  not  long  fince  one  of  thefe  made  a 
cabinet,  which  for  invention,  tafte?  and  excellency  of 
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workmanfhip,  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  ever  been  Rn&a. 
feen  in  chat  way.  The  price  of  tins  piece  of  art  was 
7000  rubles ;  and  the  artiit  declared,  that  with  this 
film  he  thou  id  not  be  paid  tor  the  years  of  application 
he  had  bellowed  upon  it.  Another  monument  of  Ger¬ 
man  ingenuity  is  preferved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  the  model  of  a  bridge  after  a  defign  of  the  Rate  coun¬ 
cilor  Von  Gerhard.  This  bridge,  which  would  be  the 
mod  magnificent  work  of  the  kind,  if  the  poflibility  of 
its  cond  ruCtion  could  be  proved,  confifts  of  1 1  arches, 
a  drawbridge  for  letting  veffels  pals,  didincl  raifed  foot¬ 
ways,  landing  places,  6cc.  The  beauty  of  the  model, 
and  the  excellency  of  its  execution,  leave  every  thing 
of  the  fort  very  far  behind.  The  emprefs  Catharine 
II.  rewarded  the  artificer  with  a  prefent  of  4G00  rubles; 
and  he  was  ever  after  employed  by  the  court. 

Both  thefe  works  of  art  have  been,  however,  far  ex¬ 
celled  by  a  writing  defk  made  by  Roentgen,  a  native  of 
Neuwied,  and  a  Moravian,  who  lived  feveral  years  in 
St  Peterfburgh,  and  embellifhed  the  palaces  of  the  em¬ 
prefs  and  principal  nobility  with  the  atfoniflfing  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  art.  In  this  writing  deik  the  genius  cf  the 
inventor  has  lavifhed  its  riches  and  its  fertility  in  the 
greated  variety  of  compofitions  :  all  feems  the  woik  of 
inchantment.  On  opening  this  amazing  defk,  in  front 
appears  a  beautiful  group  of  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  fuperb- 
ly  gilt  ;  which,  by  the  flighted  preffure  on  a  fpring, 
vanifhes  away,  giving  place  to  a  magnificent  writing-fiat 
inlaid  with  gems.  'The  fpace  above  this  fiat  is  devoted 
to  the  keeping  of  valuable  papers  or  money.  The  bqki 
hand  that  fhould  dare  to  invade  this  fpot  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  its  own  betrayer  *,  for,  at  the  lead  touch  of 
the  table  part,  the  mod  charming  drains  of  fioft  and 
plaintive  mufic  indantly  begin  to  play  upon  the  ear,  the 
organ  whence  it  proceeds  occupying  the  lower  part  cf  . 
the  defk  behind.  Several  fmall  drawers  for  holding  the 
materials  for  writing,  &.c.  likewife  dart  forward  by  the 
preffure  of  their  fprings,  and  diut  again  as  quickly,  with¬ 
out  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their  exiduicc.  If  we 
would  change  the  table-part  of  the  bureau  into  a  read¬ 
ing  defk,  from  the  upper  part  a  board  fprings  forward, 

Li  in  which,  with  incredible  velocity,  all  the  parts  of  a 
commodious  and  well  contrived  reading  defk  expand, 
and  take  their  proper  places.  The  inventor  offered  this 
rare  raid  aflonifning  piece  to  the  emprefs  Catharine  II. 
fer  20,000  rubles ;  but  die  generoufiy  thought  that  this 
fum  would  be  barely  fuffeient  to  pay  for  the  workman- 
fhip  ;  fhe  therefore  recompenfed  his  talents  with  a  far¬ 
ther  prefent  of  coco  rubles.  Her  majedy  preferred 
this  mat  chiefs  piece  cf  art  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  whofe  rauftum  it  dill  remains  *.  *  Tcehe't 

The  Ruffian  (kill  in  architecture  is  evinced  by  the  Catherine 
magnificent  buildings  which  adorn  the  city  of  St  Peterfi-  U*  'c1,  *• 
burgh,  rand  more  efipecially  by  the  Taurida  palace.  p*5°‘ 
Here  is  feen  the  larged  hall  of  which  we  have  any  ac¬ 
count.  This  piodigicus  hall  was  built  after  the  unafTid- 
ed  defign  cf  Prince  Potemkin,  and  unites  to  a  fublime 
conception,  all  the  graces  of  finifhed  tafie.  It  is  fup- 
ported  by^double  rows  of  coicffal  doric  pillars,  opening 
on  one  fide  into  a  vad  pavilion,  which  forms  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  winter  garden.  This  garden  is  very  extenfive,  the 
trees  chiefly  orange,  of  an  enormous  fize,  funk  in  the 
earth  in  their  tubs,  with  fine  mould  covering  the  furface 
between  them.  The  walks  are  gravelled  ;  wind  and  un¬ 
dulate  in  a  very  delightful  manner  j  are  neatly  turied, 
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'Rufina,  and  lined  with  rofes  and  other  flowers.  The  whole  pa,- 

1  - -  vilion  is  lighted  by  lofty  windows,  and  from  the  ceiling 

are  fufpended  federal  magnificent  luitres  of  the  richeft 
t  Carr's  cut  glafs.  In  enormous  hall  of  which  this  garden 
Northern  forms  a  part,  f.i:  ce  Potemkin  gave  the  moll  fumptuous 
Sim*****.  entertainment  ever  recorded  Luce  the  days  of  Roman 
voluptuoufnc^  f. 

Among  the  Ruffian  manufactories,  the  imperial  efla- 
blKhmeuts  are  io  much  di  ill  ngul  toed  for  the  magnitude 
of  their  plan,  and  P’e  lot.  nel's  and  excellence  of  their 
productions,  that  nicy  may  enter  into  competition  with 
the  mod  celebrated  m dilutions  of  the  fame  kind  in  any 
other  country.  The  .apeftry  manufactory,  which  weaves 
both  hangings  and  carpeting,  produces  Rich  excellent 
work,  that  oetier  is  not  to  be  feen  from  the  Cobelmes 
in  Pans.  The  circumiiance  that  at  present  only  native 
Ru:mns  are  emph  yed,  enhances  the  value  and  curiofity 
of  the  edabliiliTiem.  No  where,  perhaps,  is  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nation  in  civilization  more  linking  to  the 
foreigner  rhan  in  the  fpacious  and  extenfive  work  rooms 
of  this  manufactory.  .  i  he  porcelain  manufactory  like- 
wife  enter. runs,  excepting  the  modellers  and  arcaniffs, 
none  bur  Ruffian  workmen,  amounting  in  all  to  the 
number  of  4.0,  and  produces  ware  that,  for  talle  of  de- 
fign  and  beauty  of  execution,  approaches  near  to  their 
bell  pattern*.  The  clay  was  forme:  ly  brought  from  the 
Ural,  bu'  at  preient  it  is  procured  from  the  Ukraine, 
a.id  the  quartz  from  the  mountains  of  Olonetz.  It  is 
carried  on  ent’rely  at  the  expence  of  government,  to 
which  it  annually  cods  15,000  rubles  in  wages,  and 
takes  orders.  But  the  price  of  the  poicelain  is  high  *, 
■and  the  general  prejudice  is  not  in  favour  of  its  dura¬ 
bility.  The  Faytnce  manufactory  has  hitherto  made 
only  ineffectual  aitempts  to  drive  out  the  queen’s  ware 
oi  England  ;  but  the  neat  and  elegant  chamber- (loves 
made  there,  give  it  the  confluence  of  a  very  ufeful 
edablitoment.  Almofl  all  the  new  built  boufes  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  excellent  work  of  this  manufactory,  and 
confiderable  orders  are  executed  for  the  provinces. 

A  bronze  manufactory,  which  was  eftablitoed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  conftruClion  of  the  Ifaak  church,  but  works 
now  Tor  the  court  and  private  perfons,  merits  honourable 
mention,  on  account  of  the  neatnefs  and  tafle  of  its 
executions. 

The  ft  one-cutting  works  of  Peterhof  are  remarkable 
for  the  mechanifm  of  their  conftruClion.  All  the  inftru- 
ments,  faivs,  turning  lathes,  cutting  and  polifhing  en¬ 
gines,  are  worked  by  water  under  the  door  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Fifty  workmen  are  here  employed  in  working 
foreign,  and  efpeeially  Ruffian  forts  of  (tone,  into  flabs, 
vafes,  urns,  boxes,  columns,  and  other  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  and  magnitudes.  Many  other  imperial 
fabrics  for  the  ufe  of  the  army,  the  mint,  &c.  are  carried 
on  in  various  places ;  but  the  defeription  of  them  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits. 

The  number  of  private  manufactories  at  prefent  fub- 
fiiling  in  St  Petcrfburgh  amounts  to  about  100.  The 
principal  materials  on  which  they  are  employed,  forne 
on  a  larger  and  others  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  are  leather, 
paper,  gold  and  fitver,  fugar,  ffik,  tobacco,  diftilled  wa¬ 
ters,  wool,  glafs,  clay,  wax,  cotton  and  chintz.  Lea¬ 
ther,  as  is  well  known,  is  among  the  mod  important  of 
their  manufactures  for  the  export  trade  \  accordingly 
here  are  16  tan- works.  The  paper  manufactories  amount 
to  the  like  number,  for  hangings,  and  general  ufe. 
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Twelve  gold  and  filver  manufactories  fell  threads,  laces;  Rmtla. 
edgings,  fringes,  epaulets,  &c.  There  are  8  fugar  ‘  v  a"J 
works  j  7  for  (ilk  goods,  gauze,  cloths,  hofe,  fluffs,  and 
feveral  others.  Here  muft  not  be  forgotten  the  great 
glafs-houfes  fet  on.  foot  by  Prince  Potemkin,  where  all 
the  various  articles  for  ufe  and  ornament,  of  that  mate¬ 
rial,  are  made  ;  but  particularly  that  for  looking-glades, 
where  they  are  manufactured  of  fuch  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  beauty,  as  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  produced  by  the  famous  glafs-houfes  cf  Murano 
and  Paris.  Among  many  others  which  w*e  cannot 
here  particularize,  are  not  fewer  than  five  letter  foun- 
deries,  one  manufactory  for  clocks  and  watches,  &c.  21  p 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  ^cmrRt:rte* 
Ruffian  empire,  it  will  be  ncceffary  that  we  ffiould  firft 
enumerate  the  exports  and  imports,  with  their  average 
amount,  and  we  toali  then  be  able,  by  comparing  thefe, 
to  form  a  juft  eflirnate  of  the  commercial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  empire.  Mr  Tooke  has  furnifhed  us 
wfitli  the  following  flatements  of  the  annual  exports  from 
St  Peterfhurgh,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  from  1780 


to  1790. 
ported, 


During  that  time  there  were  annually  ex- 


Iron, 

2,655, 038  poods. 

Saltpetre, 

19,528 

do. 

Hemp, 

E,498,950 

do. 

Flax, 

792,932 

do. 

Napkins  and  linen, 

2,907,87 6  arfehines, 

Sail  cloth  and  items, 

214,704  pieces. 

Cordage, 

106,763 

poods. 

Hemp  oil  and  linfeed  oil, 

j  67,432 

do. 

Lin  feed, 

192,328 

do. 

'Tobacco, 

52,645 

do. 

Rhubarb, 

1 29 

do. 

Wheat, 

105,136 

do. 

Rye, 

271,976 

do. 

Barley, 

35,864 

do. 

Oats, 

200, coo 

do. 

Mads,  1456 

Planks,  1,193,125 

Boards,  85,647 

Rofin, 

7,487 

do. 

Pitch, 

9,720 

do. 

T  ar, 

37-336 

do. 

Train  oil, 

81,386 

do. 

Wax, 

10,467 

do. 

'Fallow,  and  tallow  candles, 

943,618 

do. 

Potatoes, 

31,712 

do. 

Ifinglafs, 

5,5 1 6 

do. 

Caviar, 

8,958 

do. 

Horfe  hair, 

5,655 

do. 

Horfe  tails,  69,72s 

Hogs  briltles, 

29,1 10 

do. 

Ruffia  matts,  106,045 

Goats  fkins,  292,016 

Hides  and  foie  leather, 

144,876 

do. 

Pieces  of  peltry,  621,327 

Ox  tongues,  9982 

Ox  bones,  73,350 

It  wfill  be  feen  from  the  above 

table,  that  a  very  great 

proportion  of  the  exports  of  Ruffia  confifts  of 

raw  ma- 

terials,  or  of  the  unmanufactured  produds  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Indeed  the  employment  of  the  nation,  confider- 
ably  as  it  has  increafed  fince  the  time  of  Peter  I.  is  (till 
directed  more  to  production  than  to  manufacture.  This 
3  F  ^  h 
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Kuffia.  is  tlie  natural  progrefs  of  every  human  fociety  advancing 
towards  civilization  5  and  Rufila  mull  continue  to  confine 
itfelf  to  the  produdlion  and  to  the  commerce  in  pro- 
du£ls,  till  the  degree  of  its  population,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  its  inhabitants,  be  adequate  to  the  manufacturing 
of  its  raw  materials. 

The  buying  up  of  the  foregoing  articles,  and  their 
conveyance  from  the  remote  and  midland  regions  of  the 
empire,  form  an  important  branch  of  the  internal  com¬ 
merce.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  products  is  raifed  on 
the  fertile  fhores  of  the  Volga  5  and  this  ineftimable  ri¬ 
ver,  which,  in  its  courfe,  connects  the  molt  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  channel  of  bufinefs  and 
indultry  almolt  to  the  whole  empire.  Wherever  its 
water  laves  the  rich  and  fruitful  coaft,  diligence  and 
induftry  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  its  courfe  marks 
the  progrefs  of  internal  civilization.  St  Peterfhurgh, 
though  at  a  diftance  of  from  5000  to  6000  verfts  from 
the  rich  mines  of  Siberia,  receives,  through  the  medium 
of  this  river,  the  (lores  of  its  enormous  magazines,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  brought  thither  from  the  mod 
eailern  diilriCls  of  Siberia,  almoft  entirely  by  water. 
The  Selenga  receives  and  transfers  them  to  the  Baikal, 
whence  they  proceed  by  the  Angara  to  the  Yenifi'y, 
and  pafs  from  that  river  along  the  Oby  into  the  Tobol. 
Hence  they  are  tranfported  over  a  traCl  of  about  400 
verfts  by  land,  to  the  Tchuflovaiya  ;  from  this  river  in¬ 
to  the  Kamma,  and  thence  into  the  Volga,  from  which 
they  pafs  through  the  (luices  at  Vifiiney-Volotfhok  into 
the  Volkhof,  and  from  that  river  into  the  Ladoga  lake, 
from  which  laftly,  after  having  completed  a  journey 
through  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  arrive  by  the 
Neva,  at  the  place  of  their  deftination.  This  aftoniih- 
ing  tranfport  is  rendered  dill  more  interfiling  by  the 
confideration  that  thefe  produCls,  thus  conveyed  to  St 
Peterfhurgh  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north-eaftern 
ocean,  remain  here  but  for  a  few  weeks,  for  the  purpofe 
of  again  fetting  out  on  a  fecond,  and  perhaps  a  longer 
voyage,  or,  after  being  unfliipped  in  diftant  countries, 
of  returning  hither  under  an  altered  form,  and  by  a  te¬ 
dious  and  difficult  navigation,  coming  back  to  their  na¬ 
tive  land.  Thus,  how  many  feythes  of  the  Siberian 
boors  may  have-gone  this  circuitous  courfe  ! 

The  number  of  veilels  which,  taking  the  average  of 
ten  years,  from  1774  to  1784,  came  by  the  Ladoga 
canal  to  St  Peterfhurgh,  was  2861  barks,  797  half-barks, 
508  one  mailed  veffels,  13 13  chaloups  ;  in  all  533 9.  If 
to  thefe  w7e  add  6739  floats  of  balks,  we  fliall  have  a 
total  of  1  2,078. 

The  value  in  money  of  thefe  produ&s  is,  by  the  wrant 
which  Rufiia  experiences  of  wrought  commodities,  and 
by  the  increafing  luxury,  fo  much  leffened,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  balance  is  proportionally  very  final  1. 
A  lift  of  the  articles  of  trade  with  which  St  Peterf- 
burgh  annually  fumifhes  a  part  of  the  empire,  wrpuld 
afford  matter  for  the  moft  interefting  economical  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  annual  imports  brought  to  St  Peterfhurgh,  on  an 
average  of  ten  years  from  1780  to  1790,  will  appear 
from  the  following  table. 


Rubles.  RufTia, 

700,000 

50,000 

50,000 

43,800 


101,500 

65,000 

20,000 

262,000 


12,000 

42,75° 

SO,l50 

60,20O 


64,000 


Silken  fluffs  to  the  amount  of, 
Woollen  fluffs, 

Cloth, 


It  on 


fluffs, 


Rublee. 
2,500.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
53  4>oco 
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Silk  and  cotton  (lockings  10,000  dozen  pairs. 

Trinkets, 

Watches,  2,oco. 

Hardware, 

Looking  glaffes, 

Englifh  ftone-ware, 

Ewglifh  horfes,  250.  . 

Coffee,  26,300  poods. 

Sugar,  372,000  poods. 

Tobacco,  5,000  poods. 

Oranges  and  lemons, 

Frefh  fruit, 

Herrings,  14,250  tons. 

Sweet  oil, 

Porter  and  Englifh  beer, 

French  brandy,  50,000  ankers. 

Champagne  and  Burgundy,  4000  pipes. 

Other  wines,  250,000  hogfheads. 

Mineral  waters, 

Paper  of  different  kinds. 

Books,  -  - 

Copper-plate  engravings, 

Alum,  25,500  poods. 

Indigo,  3,830  poods. 

Cochineal,  1335  poods. 

Glafs  and  glafs  wares, 

Scythes,  325,000,  &c.  &.c. 

A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  commodities  remains  for 
confumption  at  St  Peterfhurgh,  while  the  reft  is  convey¬ 
ed  by  land  carriage  to  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Land- 
carriage  is  preferred  on  thefe  occafions,  as  the  paffage  of 
the  river  up  the  ftream  would  be  tedious  and  expenfive. 
The  carts  or  fledges  made  ufe  of  in  this  conveyance  are 
generally  drawn  by  one  horfe,  and  have  each  its  own 
driver ;  though  fometimes  on  long  journeys  there  is  only 
one  driver  to  every  three  carts.  They  commonly  go  in 
caravans  of  from  25  to  ICO  carts. 

According  to  the  above  tables,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  ftate  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
balance  of  trade,  at  St  Peterfhurgh,  and  from  thefe  to 
deduce  pretty  juft  conclufions  with  refpeft  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  whole  empire.  By  the  moft  probable  efti- 
mation  on  this  fame  average  of  10  years  from  1780  to 
1790,  the  ftatement  will  Hand  as  follows. 

Exports,  -  13,261,942  rubles. 

Imports,  -  12,238,319  do. 

Profit,  1,023,623  rubles. 

To  this  profit  we  mull  add  for 
coined  and  uncoined  gold  and 
filver,  annually  imported  in  the 
laft  three  years,  viz.  from  1788 
to  1790, 

making  a  total  profit  of,  1,360,687  rubles. 

Thus  the  amount  of  the  whole  commerce  of  St 
Peterfhurgh  during  the  above  period  of  ten  years,  was 
annually  25,837,325  rubles.  If  we  admit,  upon  the 
moft  probable  computation,  that  the  whole  annual  com¬ 
merce  of  the  empire  amounts  to  about  50,000,000  of 
rubles,  it  will  follow  that  more  than  the  half  is  fhared 
by  St  Pctei (burgh. 

The 
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Ruffia.  The  proportion  which  the  other  principal  Tea  ports 
of  the  Ruffian  empire  (hare  in  the  general  commerce, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  drawn  up  for  the 
year  1793. 

Rubles. 

St  Peterfburgh,  -  -  23,757,954 

Riga,  -  -  8,985,929 

Archangel,  -  -  2.525,208 

Taganrok,  -  -  428,087 

Eupatoria,  -  -  -  334>398 

Narva,  -  -  -  238,555 

Otchakof,  -  -  209,3  2  r 

Pernau,  -  -  -  189,131 

Cronftadt,  - 

Kherfon,  -  147,822 

Vyborg,  -  -  -  124,832 

Reval,  -  109,897 

Theodofia,  -  -  54,281 

Friedrifchffiamm,  -  -  -  3 1 ,3  74 

Kertfch,  -  -  9*960 

Onega,  -  -  -  9,552 

Aren  (burg,  ...  9,346 

Yenikaly,  ...  .  4,^2 

Sevaftopol,  -  -  -  858 

00  37,328,192 

220 

State  of  ge«  The  commerce  of  St  Peterfburgh  is  carried  on  chiefly 
neral  trade  by  commiflion  in  the  hands  of  factors.  This  clafs  of 
in  Ruffia*  merchants,  which  confffts  almoft  entirely  of  foreigners, 
forms  the  mofl  refpedlable  and  confiderable  part  of  the 
perfons  on  the  exchange.  In  the  year  1790,  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  counting  houfes,  not  belonging  to '  the  guilds, 
were  28  Engliih,  7  German,  2  Swifs,  4  Daniffi,  fcve- 
ral  Pruffian,  6  Dutch,  4  French,  2  Portuguefe,  1  Spa- 
nifh,  and  1  Italian.  Befides  thefe,  were  12  de¬ 
nominated  burghers,  and  of  the  firft  guild  106,  with 
46  foreign  merchants,  and  17  belonging  to  other  towns, 
though  feveral  caufe  themfeives  to  be  enrolled  in  thefe 
guilds  who  are  not  properly  merchants. 

The  Ruffian  merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  em¬ 
pire  repair,  at  a  Rated  time,  to  St  Peterfburgh,  where 
they  bargain  with  the  fa&ors  for  the  fale  of  their  com¬ 
modities.  This  done,  they  enter  into  contracts  to  deli- 
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ver  the  goods  according  to  the  particulars  therein  fpe-  RufSa. 
cified,  at  which  time  they  commonly  receive  the  half  or  w“~v 
the  whole  of  the  purchafe-money,  though  the  goods 
are  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  following  fpring  or  fum- 
mer  by  the  barks  then  to  come  down  the  Ladoga  ca-* 
nal.  The  quality  of  the  goods  is  then  pronounced  on 
by  fworn  brackets  or  forters,  according  to  the  kinds 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  The  articles  of  importation 
are  either  difpofed  of  by  the  Ruffian  merchants  through 
the  refident  factors,  or  the  latter  deliver  them  for  fale 
at  foreign  markets }  in  both  cafes  the  Ruffian,  to  whofe 
order  they  came,  receives  them  on  condition  of  paying 
for  them  by  inffalments  of  6,  1 2,  and  more  months. 

The  Ruffian  merchant,  therefore,  is  paid  for  his  export*' 
beforehand,  and  buys  fuch  as  are  imported  on  credit ; 
he  rifks  no  damages  by  fea,  and  is  exempted  from  the 
tedious  tranfa&ions  of  the  cuffom  houfe,  and  of  loading 
and  unloading. 

The  clearance  of  the  fliips,  the  tranfport  of  the  goods 
into  the  government  warehoufes,  the  packing  amd  un¬ 
packing,  unloading  and  difpatching  of  them, — in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  the  great  buftle  attendant  on  the 
commerce  of  a  maritime  town  is  principally  at  Cronftadt, 
and  that  part  of  the  refidence  called  Vafiilioffrof.  Here 
are  the  exchange,  the  cuffom- houfe  *,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  Rland,  namely  on  a  fmall  iiland  between  that 
and  the  Peterfburgh  iffand,  the  hemp  warehoufes  and 
magazines,  in  which  the  riches  of  fo  many  countries  are 
bartered  and  kept.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city, 
the  tumult  of  buffnefs  is  fo  rare  and  imperceptible,  that 
a  ff  ranger  whofhould  be  fuddenly  conveyed  hither,  would 
never  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  chief  commercial  town 
of  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  opulent  merchants  have 
their  dwellings  and  counting  houfes  in  the  moft  elegant 
parts  of  the  town.  Their  houfes,  gateways,  and  court¬ 
yards,  are  not,  as  in  Hamburgh  and  Riga,  blocked  up. 
and  barricadoed  with  bales  of  goods  and  heaps  of  tim¬ 
ber.  Here,  befides  the  counting  houfe,  no  trace  is  feen 
of  mercantile  affairs.  The  buffnefs  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
is  tranfacied  by  one  of  the  clerks,  and  people  who  are ' 
hired  for  that  purpofe,  called  expeditors  ;  and  the  la¬ 
bour  is  performed  by  artelfchiki,  or  porters  belonging  to 
a  kind  of  guild. 

The  fador  delivers  the  imported  goods  to  the  Ruffian 

merchant. 


^  (m)  To  Inis  table  of  the  principal  feaports  of  Ruffia,  muff  now  be  added  the  town  of  Odeffa,  or  New  Odeffa, 
winch  10.  years  ago  was  fcarcely  known  as  a  place  of  trade,  but  is  now  become  a  populous  and  important  fea-port. 
Oaeffa  is  fitualed  in  the  government  of  Katharinoflaf,  on  a  fmall  gulf  of  the  Black  fea,  betvreen  the  rivers  Dnlepr 
and  Dmeffr,  44  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Otchakof,  and  nearly  icoo  miles  S.  of  St  Peterfburgh.  In  1805,  this  town, 
contained  a  population  of  io,oqo  perfons,  and  its  population  was  yearly  increafing.  The  houfes  are  well  built  of 
free  ffone  j  the  ftreets  are  wide,  and  are  difpofed  according  to  a  regular  plan,  but  unpaved.  The  town  is  fortified,, 
has  a  fecure  and  capacious  harbour,  capable  of  admitting  veffels  of  confiderable  burden,  and  a  mole  or  quay  extend¬ 
ing  above  one  fourth  of  a  mile  into  the  fea,  fufeeptibk  of  being  converted  to  the  moft  ufeful  purpofes.  There  are 
feveral  warehoufes  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  bonded  goods,  at  times  when  the  market  proves  unfavourable. 
The  public  markets  are  well  fupplied,  and  there  are  two  good  theatres,  befides  other  places  of  public  amufement. 
Tiie  fociety  cf  this  thriving  town  is  rendered  extremely  gay  by  the  refidence  of  the  Polifh  nobles,  who  refbrt  to  it 
in  great  numbers,  during  the  fummer,  for  fea-bathing  •,  and  the  wife  and  upright  adminiftration  of  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  who  was  governor-  in  1805,  h added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  merchants  are  chief¬ 
ly  Germans  and  Italians,  though,  at  the  tune  we  mention,  there  were  eftablifhed  in  this  port  two  Britiih  houfes  of 
re; necl ability.  I  he  chief  exports  from  this  place  are  wheat  and  other  grain,  with  which  icoo  fliips  have  been 
loaded  in  a  Angle  year.  Among  the  natural  disadvantages  of  Odeffa,  muff  be  noticed  the  ba reliefs  and  want  of 
wood  m  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Black  fea,  from  the  currents  and  want 
of  fea  room.  In  point  ot  commercial  importance,  Odeffa  ranks  at  leaft  on  an  equal  footing  with  Ta^nrok, 
Long.  290.  24'  E.  Lat,  46°  28'  N.  See  MacgtlPs  Travels  in  Turkey 9  Italy  and  Ruffia,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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Ru^l.q.  merchant,  who  fends  them  off,  in  the  manner  already 
irr--v-w  mentioned,  or  retails  them  on  the  fpot,  in  the  markets, 
ivare-houfes,  and  in  ops. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  affirming,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a  people  that  have  more  the  fpi- 
rit  of  trade  and  mercantile  induflry  than  the  Ruffians. 
Traffic  is  their  darling  purfuit  ;  every  common  Rf  .ffiian, 
it  he  can  but  by  any  means  fave  a  trifling  fum  of  ino* 
ney,  as  it  is  very  poffiible  for  him  to  do,  by  his  frugal 
and  poor  way  of  living,  tries  to  become  a  merchant. 
This,  career  he  ufually  begins  as  a  rafnofchih  or  feller  of 
things  about  the  ft  reels  ;  the  profits  arifing  from  this 
ambulatory  trade,  and  his  parfimonv,  foon  enable  him  to 
hire  a  Zcvha  or  fliop  ;  where,  by  lending  fmall  funis  at 
large  intereft,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  courfe  of 
exchange,  and  by  employing  little  artifices  of  trade,  he 
in  a  fhort  time  becomes  a  pretty  fubftantial  man.  Ife 
now  buys  and  builds  hov.fes  and  fhops,  which  he  either 
lets  to  others,  or  furnifhes  with  goods  himfelf,  putting 
in  perfons  to  manage  them  for  fmall  wages  ;  begins  to 
launch  out  into  a?i  extenfive  trade,  undertakes  podriads, 
contrails  with  the  crown,  deliveries  of  mevchandife, 
&c.  The  numerous  inflances  of  the  rapid  fuccefs  of 
finch  people  nlmoft  exceed  all  defeription.  By  thefe 
methods  a  Ruffian  merchant,  named  Sava  Yacovlof, 
who  died  not  many  years  ago,  from  a  hawker  of  fifh 
about  the  flreets,  became  a  capitalift  of  feveral  millions 
of  rubles.  Many  of  thefe  favourites  of  fortune  are  at 
firfl:  vaffials,  who  obtain  paffies  from  their  landlords,  and 
with  thefe  fcroll  about  the  towns,  in  order  to  feek  a 
better  condition  of  life,  as  labourers,  bricklayers  and 
carpenters,  than  they  could  hope  to  find  at  the  plough 
tail  in  the  country.  Some  of  them  continue,  after  for¬ 
tune  has  raifed  them,  and  even  with  great  riches,  Hill 
ftaves,  paying  their  lord,  in  proportion  to  their  circum- 
flances,  an  o/erch ,  or  yearly  tribute.  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  clafs  at  St  Peterfburgh  are  many  who  belong 
to  Count  Sheremetof,  the  rich  eft  private  man  in  Ruffia, 
and  pay  him  annually  for  their  pafs  above  1000  rubles. 
It  often  happens  that  thefe  merchants,  when  even  in 
Iplendid  circumfiances,  ftill  retain  their  national  habit 
and  their  long  beard  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  fee 
them  driving  alcng  the  ftreets  of  the  refidence,  in  this 
drels,  in  the  moft  elegant  carriages.  From  all  this  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  extremely  fewT  Ruffian  houfes  have 
fucceeded  in  getting  the  foreign  commiffion  trade  *,  a 
linking  proof  that  there  is  fomething  befides  induftry 
and  parfimony  requiffte  to  mercantile  credit,  in  which 
the  Ruffians  muft  have  been  hitherto  deficient. 

Thofe  who  wfifh  for  a  more  minute  account  of  the 
arts,  manufactures,  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  will  find  ample  details  on  thefe  important  fub- 
jeCls,  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr  Tooke’s  View  of  the 
Ruffian  empire ,  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  and  to 
221  ^ie  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Nations  This  vaft  empire  contains  within  its  boundaries,  ac- 
conap'  fing  cording  to  Mr  Tooke’s  account,  not  fewer  than  81  di- 
t^e  Ru  ian  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  origin. 

their  language,  and  their  manners,  without  enumera¬ 
ting  all  thofe  tribes,  the  names  of  many  of  xvhich  are 
fcarcelv  known  to  civilized  Europe,  we  fTiall  only  par¬ 
ticularize  the  mod  remarkable.  Thefe  are  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Slavi,  comprehending  the  Ruffians 
properly  fo  called,  and  the  neighbouring  Poles ;  the 
fins,  under  which  denomination  we  may  include  the 
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Laplanders,  the  Efthonians,  the  Livonians,  the  Permi- 
ans,  and  the  Oiiiaks  ;  the  numerous  Tartar  hordes  that  “""V"  J 
inhabit  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  empire,  comprehendr 
ing  the  Mongol  Tartars,  the  Kalmuks,  the  Derbetans, 
the  Torgots,  the  Bargaburats ;  the  Khazares,  the  Kangli 
or  Petchenegans  ;  the  Siberian  Tartars  ;  the  Tartars  of 
the  Krimea  ;  the  Bafchkirs  ;  the  Kirgfhefes,  and  the 
Chevines  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  Mount  Cau- 
calus,  including  the  Georgians ;  the  Mandfhurs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Tungufes,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Kamtfchadales, 
and  the  Kozaks. 

Of  feveral  of  thefe  nations  wre  have  already  given  an 
account,  in  the  articles  CossacS,  Kamtschatka, 
Lapland,  Poland,  &c.  and  we  {hail  here  confine 
ourfelves  chiefly  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  the  Fins,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Bafchkirs,  the  Ko¬ 
zaks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Kritnean 
Tratars.  zzi 

The  native  Ruffians  are  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  ftrong  General 
and  robuft  make,  and  in  general  extremely  hardy 
They  have  ufiaally  a  fmall  month,  with  thin  lips  and  Ruffians, 
white  teeth  ;  little  eyes;  a  low  forehead  ;  the  nofe  fre¬ 
quently  finall,  and  turned  upwards,  and  a  bulky  beard. 

The  expreffiron  of  their  countenance  is  grave,  but  good- 
natured.  The  gait  and  geftures  of  the  body  have  often 
a  peculiar  and  impaffioned  vivacity,  partaking  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  complaifance ,  and  engaging  manner.  They  are  in 
general  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  want  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  repofe,  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
European  nation.  Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the 
climate,  their  difeafes  are  few,  and  there  are  frequent 
and  remarkable  inflances  of  longevity. 

With  refpedl  to  general  charadler,  all  writers  allow 
that  they  are  ignorant,  and  often  brutal,  net  eafily  rou- 
fed  to  adlion,  and  extremely  addiRed  to  drunkennefs. 

They  are  alfo  not  remarkable  for  cleanlinefs. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view'  of  the  Ruffian  cha- 
raRer,  we  muft  confiuer  a  little  more  particularly  that 
of  the  feveral  claffes  into  which  they  may  be  divided, 
and  make  a  few  remarks  on  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  „2 

According  to  Mr  Tooke,  there  is  in  Ruffia  at  pre- Nobility 
fent  but  one  order  of  nobility,  though  it  is  not  unufual  anti  gentry, 
with  travellers  to  mention  the  higher  and  lower  nobility. 

The  title  boyar,  fo  common  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  century,  is  novvdifufed;  and  thofe  of  prince,  count, 
and  baron,  form  the  principal  diftinRions.  The  Ruffian 
nobility  have  always  enjoyed  certain  peculiar  rights  and 
privileges,  though  thefe  have  been  rather  derived  from 
long  ufage,  than  fandlioned  by  any  written  law.  Thus, 
they  can  exciufively  poffiefs  landed  eftates,  though  they 
cannot  alienate  or  fell  them.  If  a  nobleman  be  found 
guilty  of  any  high  crime,  he  may  incur  the  forfeiture  of 
his  eftate,  his  honour,  or  his  life,  but  he  cannot  be  made 
a  vaffal  to  the  croxvn.  The  nobility  can  arbitrarily  im- 
pofe  taxes  and  fervices  on  their  vaffials,  and  may  inffiR 
on  them  any  corporal  punifhment  fhort  of  death,  and 
they  are  not  refporffible  for  their  vaffials.  A  nobleman 
cannot  be  compelled  to  raife  recruits  againft  his  will,  or 
to  build  a  magazine  or  barrack  for  the  crown  ;  his  per- 
fon  and  landed  property  are  exempted  from  taxation  ; 
he  can  hold  affemblieSj  fet  up  manufa (Rories,  and  open 
mines  on  his  own  ground,  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
crown.  He  is,  however,  bound  to  perfonal  fervice  in 
war.  The  Ruffian  nobility  live  in  great  ftyle,  and  fup- 
port  a  confiderable  eftabliffiment  of  fervants.  As  part 
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Ka-flla.  of  this  effabllffiineat,  they  have  generally  a  dwarf  and  a  Nothing  is  more  cuffomary  than  to  fee  a  Ruffian,  who  P^uffia. 

fool.  Thefe  dwarfs  are  the  pages  and  playthings  of  the  is  overheated  and  fweating  at  every  pore,  itrip  himfelf  L— "V— - * 
great,  and  at  almoff  all  entertainments,  (land  for  hours  naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river  j  nay,  when  their  pores 
at  their  lord’s  chair,  holding  his  fnuff  box,  or  awaking  are  all  opened  in  the  hot  bath,  to  which  they  have  daily 
his  command?.  recourie,  they  either  pracfife  this  immerfion,  or  fubjed; 

The  tzar  Alexei  abhorred  the  perfonal  abafement  of  themfelves  to  a  diicharge  of  fome  pailfuls  of  cold  water, 
the  inferior  cluRes  to  their  faperiors,  which  he  would  not  This  is  the  cuiiom  ot  both  men  and  women,  who  enter 


accept  when  exhibited  to  himfelf*,  and  it  may  appear 
fur pri ring  that  Peter  I.  who  defpifed  mere  ceremonials, 
fihould  Lave  encouraged  every  extravagance  of  this 
kind.  In  a  few  years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiful  {impli¬ 
ed  ty  of  designation  and  addrefs  wffiich  his  father  had  en¬ 
couraged  was  forgotten,  and  the  cumberlome  and  almoff 
ineffable  titles  which  difgrace  the  little  courts  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  crowded  into  the  language  of  Ruffia.  He 
enjoined  the  loweff  order  of  gentlemen  to  be  addreffed 
by  the  phrafe,  your  refpe&cble  birth  ;  the  next  rank,  by 
your  h-gh  good  birth  ;  the  third,  your  excellence  ;  the 
fourth,  your  high  excellence  ;  then  came  your  brilliancy , 
and  hg/i  brilliancy  ;  highnejs  and  majejly  were  lcferved 
for  the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 

Thefe  titles  and  modes  of  addiefs  were  ordered  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercife  ;  and  the  man 
who  Should  omit  any  of  them  when  {peaking  to  his 
fuperior,  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended 
boyar.  Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to 
fpeak  to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding 
bis  father’s  name  to  bis  own  ;  and  to  the  grand  duke, 
Paul  Petrovitch,  would  have  been  perfectly  refpeflful, 
or  a  {ingle  word  fignifying  dear  father ,  when  he  was  not 
named.  Though  pompous  titles  were  unknown  among 
them  before  the  era  of  Peter,  the  fubordination  of  ranks 
was  more  complete  than  in  any  other  European  nation  *, 
but  with  this  fimplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles, 
that  they  had  but  three  ranks,  the  fovereign,  the  nob- 
lefib  or  gentry,  and  the  ferfs.  It  was  not  till  lately 
that  the  mercantile  rank  formed  any  diffindlion  ;  and 
that  diixinclion  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
fon,  which  was  formerly  a  transferable  commodity  be¬ 
longing  to.  the  boyar.  Notwithftanding  this  fimplicity, 
which  put  all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  fubfeription  of 
a  peifon  holding  an  inferior  office  was  not  ferxant ,  but 
fave ;  and  the  legal  word  fora  petition  in  form  was 
tchelobitii ;  which  figniffes  a  beating  with  the  forehead, 
or  fining  tee  ground  with  the  forehead,  which  was  ac¬ 
tually  done.  The  father  of  Alexei  aboliffied  the  prac¬ 
tice  *,  but  at  this  day,  when  a  Ruffian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  his  forehead  with  his  finger  *,  and  if  he  be  veryr 
earned,  he  then  puis  his  finger  to  the  ground. 

Ihe  Ruffian  nobles  formerly  wore  long  beards,  and 
long  robes  with  ftrait  fieeves  dangling  down  to  their 
ancles  *,  their  collars  and  flirts  were  generally  wrought 
with  filk  of  different  colours  *,  in  place  of  hats,  they  co¬ 
vered  their  heads  with  furred  caps,  and  inffead  of  finoes, 
wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  bufkins.  Tbs  drefs  of  the 
women  nearly  refemblcd  that  cf  the  other  fex,  with  this 
difference,  that  their  garments  were  loofer,  their  caps 
fantaflical,  and  their  {hi  ft  fieeves  three  or  four  ells  in 
length,  gathered  up  in  folds  from  the  {boulder  to  the 
fore  arm.  At  prefent,  however,  the  French  fafhions 
224  .prevail  among  the  better  fort  throughout  all  Ruffia. 
Common  The  common  people  are  generally  tall,  healthy,  and 
people.  rebuff,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hardfhips, 
and  remarkably  capable  of  bearing  the  rroft  fudden 
tranfition  from  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  weather. 


the  baths  promifeuoufly,  and  appear  naked  to  each  other, 
without  fcruple  or  hefitation. 

A  Ruffian  will  fubfift  for  many  days  on  a  little  oat¬ 
meal  and  water,  and  even  raw-roots  *,  an  onion  is  a  re¬ 
gale  ;  but  the  food  they  generally  life  in  their  journeys 
is  a  kind  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  {mall  fquare  pieces,  and 
dried  again  in  the  oven.  Thefe,  when  they  are  hun¬ 
gry,  they  foak  in  water,  and  eat  as  a  very  comfortable 
repaid.  Both  fexes  are  remarkably  healthful  and  10- 
buff,  and  accuffom  themfelves  to  deep  every  day  after 
dinner. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  remarkably  fair,  comely, 
ftrong,  and  well-ffiaped,  obedient  to  their  lordly  huf- 
bands,  and  patient  under  dffeipline  *,  they  are  even  faid 
to  be  fond  ot  correction,  which  they  confider  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  mark  of  their  hufbands  conjugal  affection  j  and 
they  pout  and  pine  if  it  Is  withheld,  as  if  they  thought, 
themfelves  treated  with  contempt  and  dilregard.  Of 
tliis  neglefit,  however,  they  have  very  little  caufe  to 
complain  )  the  Ruffian  hufband  being  very  well  difpo- 
fed,  by  nature  and  inebriation, To  exert  his  arbitrary 
power. 

Such  is  the  ffavery  in  which  the  Ruffians  of  both 
fexes  are  kept  by  their  parents,  their  patrons,  and  the 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  difpute  any  match 
that  may  be  provided  for' them  by  thefe  directors,  how¬ 
ever  difagreeable  or  odious  it  may  be.  Officers  of  the 
greateff  rank  in  the  army,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
have  been  fiddled  with  wives  by  the  fovereign  in  this 
arbitrary  manner.  A  great  general  fome  time  ago  de- 
cea fed,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain,  having  been  preffed 
bv  Elizabeth  to  marry  one  of  her  ladies,  fared  himfelf 
from  a  very  di (agreeable  marriage,  only  by  pleading  the 
badnels  of  his  conftituticn. 

In  Ruffia,  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  Authority 
is  aim  off  as  great  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Romans,  of  parccts 
and  is  often  exercifed  with  equal  fe  verity.  Should  a  over  their 
father,  in  punifffing  his  fon  for  a  fault,  be  the  iinme-c^^rea’ 
diate  caufe  of  his  death,  he  could  not  be  called  to  ac¬ 
count  far  his  conduct  ;  he  would  have  done  nothing  but 
whnl  the  law  authorifed  him  to  do.  Nor  does  this  legal 
tyranny  ctafe  with  the  maturity  of  children  j  it  conti¬ 
nues  while  they  remain  in  their  father’s  family,  and  is 
often  exerted  in  the  mod  indecent  manner.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  even  in  St  Peterfburgh,  to  fee  a  lady  of  the 
higheff  rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  youth¬ 
ful  beauty,  Handing  in  the  court -yard  with  her  back 
bare,  expofed  to  the  whip  of  her  father’s  fervants.  And 
fo  little  difgrace  is  attached  to  this  punifhment,  that  the 
fame  lady  would  fit  down  at  table  with  her  father  and 
his  gueffs  immediately  after  fhe  had  fullered  her  flog¬ 
ging,  provided  its  feverity  had  not  confined  her  to  bed.  2l6 
In  fuperffitious  notions  and  pra&ices,  tbe  common  Their  fu- 
Ruffians  are  by  no  means  behind  their  neighbours.  Moft  perftitios, ... 
of  them  believe  in  ghoffs,  apparitions,  and  hobgoblins  5 
and  few  of  them  are  fond  of  inhabiting  the  houfes  of 
near  relatives  deceafed.  Hence  it  happens  that  many 
houfes  are  left  to  fall  into  ruins,  or  fold  to  ffrangers  at  a 
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very  cheap  rate.  Even  a  houfe  wliofe  owner  has  fallen 
into  poverty,  or  has  otherwife  become  unfortunate,  will 
not  eafily  find  a  purchafer,  becaufe  it  lias  ejefted  its  maf- 
ter.  On  the  Thurfday  before  Whitfuntide,  the  young 
women  celebrate  the  feftival  of  the  Slavonian  god  dels 
Lada,  and  her  foil  Dida,  with  hnging  and  dancing ;  and 
at  this  time  they  decorate  a  birch  bufh  with  garlands 
and  ribbons,  and  then  throwing  it  with  great  iblemnity 
into  a  river,  predial  from  the  figures  the  ribbons  aflame 
in  the  current,  whom  they  Lia.ll  wed,  and  what  (hall  be 
their  fate  in  marriage.  On  the  jlh  of  January  they  go 
by  night  into  a  crofs  ftreet  or  a  cellar,  and  fancy  they 
hear  in  every  found  the  prediction  of  their  deftiny.  This 
is  called  flufehit ,  to  go  a  hearing.  The  day  after  Chrift- 
mas  is  folemnized  by  the  midwives,  becaufe  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  midwife  was  materially  concerned  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  In  many  places  they  believe  that 
fome  witches,  by  their  incantations,  have  the  power  of 
depriving  the  female  fex  of  their  privilege  of  becoming 
mothers,  but  that  others  can  preferve  it  inviolable  ;  of 
courfe  brides  always  apply  to  the  latter.  Their  domo- 
vois  are  our  fairies,  and  their  vodovois  our  water  goblins, 
or  wizards  of  the  ft  ream. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  table  is  carried  to  greater  ex- 
cefs  in  Raffia  than  in  almoil  any  other  country.  What 
has  a  very  curious  appearance  to  a  foreigner  is,  that  in 
fummer  a  courfe  of  hot  meats,  and  another  of  iced  meats 
'of  the  fame  kind,  are  very  commonly  ferved  up  together. 
Their  cookery  is  in  general  commendable,  but  their 
.cooks  are  chiefly  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  ufual  be¬ 
fore  dinner  to  take,  in  the  drawing  room,  a  repaft  con¬ 
fiding  of  favoury  meats,  accompanied  with  wines  and 
cordials  \  and  at  thefe  repafts  it  is  not  unufual  for  fome 
of  the  party  to  forget  they  have  to  dine  afterwards ;  nor 
is  it  thought  any  thing  remarkable  to  fee  a  perfon  enter 
the  dining-room  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication. 

A  Ruffian  dinner  among  the  politer  claffes,  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Sir  John  Carr.  It  is  feldom  later  than 
three  o’clock.  Upon  a  fide -board  in  the  drawing-room 
is  always  placed  a  table  filled  with  fiih,  meats,  and  fau- 
fages,  falted,  suckled,  and  fmoked  ;  bread  and  butter,  and 
liqueurs.  Thefe  airy  nothings  are  mere  running  foot¬ 
men  of  the  dinner,  which  is  in  the  following  order  : — 
A  cold  difh,  generally  of  fturgeon  or  fome  other  fifli, 
precedes,  followed  by  foup,  a  number  of  made  difhes,  a 
profufion  of  roafted  and  boiled  meats,  among  which  the 
Ukraine  beef  is  diftinguifiiable,  and  abundance  of  ex¬ 
cellent  vegetables  ;  then  paftry  and  a  deffert  of  very 
fine  melons,  and  four  fiavourlefs  wall  fruit.  The  table 
is  covered  with  a  variety  of  wines,  and  excellent  ale  or 
beer.  The  mailer  of  the  houfe,  or  the  cook,  carves  ;  and 
fixes  of  every  diih  are  handed  round  to  the  guefls. 
Among  the  moft  gratifying  difhes  in  fummer,  is  a  large 
vafe  oF  ice  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  with  which  the 
guefls  cool  their  wine  and  beer.  In  the  yard  of  every 
Ruflian  houfe,  there  are  two  large  cellars,  one  warm 
for  winter,  and  the  other  filled  with  ice  for  the  fummer. 
The  foup,  and  coffee,  and  chocolate,  are  frequently  iced. 
After  a  few  glades  of  delicious  wines,  the  lady  of  the 
houfe  ufually  rifes,  and  the  company  retires  to  coffee  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Their  common  drink  is  called  quaj). and  is  made  by 
pouring  hot  w^ater  upon  rye  bread.  This  is  left  to  fer¬ 
ment,  and  foon  produces  a  drink,  which  though  at  firft 
di  (agreeable,  becomes  afterwards  fufficiently  grateful  to 
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the  palate.  Mead  is  alfo  a  common  beverage  ;  but  the 
native  malt  liquors  are  very  bad.  The  Ruffians  con- 
fume  a  great  quantity  of  tea,  and  are  find  by  Mr  Mac- 
gill  to  have  the  belt  which  is  drunk  in  Europe.  This 
is  called  the  flower  of  ten,  and  is  brought  over  land  by 
the  Chinefe  merchants  who  come  to  the  Ruflian  fairs, 
and  exchange  their  tea  for  other  articles  ufed  in  their 
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country.  2*5 

The  amufements  of  the  v native  Ruffians  confifl  prin-Amulc- 
ci pally  of  Tinging,  dancing,  drafts,  and  fome  other  n:ents. 
games  3  foot-ball,  and  more  efpecially  Twinging.  The 
fwing  is  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  ufed  as  an  amufc- 
ment  by  perfons  of  rank  and  condition  ;  but  at  Eafler 
it  is  the  grand  diverfion  of  the  holidays.  The  fwings 
may  be  divided  into  three  forts  \  fome  have  a  vibrating 
motion,  and  thefe  are  the  moft  common,  w’ell  known  in 
Germany  and  Britain  $  others  are  turned  round  in  a 
perpendicular,  and  others  again  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  The  firft  of  thefe  latter  ipecies  confifts  of  two  high 
pofts,  on  the  top  of  which  refts  an  axle,  having  two  pairs 
of  poles  fixed  in  its  centre.  Each  of  thefe  pairs  of  poles 
has  at  its  tw7o  extremities  a  feat  fufpended  from  a  move- 
able  axis.  The  proprietor,  by  turning  the  axis  that 
refts  on  the  two  pofts,  makes  all  the  eight  feats  go  round 
in  a  perpendicular  circle,  lo  that  they  alternately  almolt 
touch  the  ground,  and  then  are  mounted  aloft  in  the 
air.  The  laft  kind  is  compofed  of  chairs,  chariots, 
fledges,  wooden  lrcrfes,  fwans,  goats,  8cc.  faftened  at  the 
extremities  of  long  poles,  and  forced  rapidly  round  in  a 
horizontal  circle.  In  the  caller  holidays  all  kinds  of 
machines  are  fet  up  in  the  public  fquares  ;  and  as  the 
common  people  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  diverfion, 
it  is  a  joyful  feafon  to  the  populace,  wffio  then  devote 
themfclves  without  reftraint  to  their  national  propenfhv 
to  mirth.  The  numerous  concourfe  of  perfons  of  all 
ranks  and  deferiptions,  wdio  parade  in  a  circle  with  their 
elegant  and  fumptuous  equipages,  the  honefl  merriment 
of  the  crowd,  the  hearty  participation  with  which  they 
enter  into  thefe  amufements,  the  ftriking  and  fingular 
appearances  of  the  exhibition  itfelf,  give  this  popular 
feflivity  a  char  after  fo  peculiar,  that  the  man  of  obfer- 
vation,  who  will  take  pains  to  ftudy  the  nation  even  on 
this  humorous  ftage,  may  catch  very  powerful  ftrokes 
of  the  pencil  for  his  delineation.  He  will  not  fail  to 
difeern  the  general  gaiety  with  which  old  and  young, 
children  and  graybeards,  are  pofftffed,  and  which  is 
here  not  kindled  for  a  tranfient  moment,  but  is  fupport- 
ed  by  every  pleafant  occafion,  and  placed  in  its  moft 
agreeable  light.  He  will  remark  the  fpirit  of  urbanity 
and  gallantry,  appearing  in  a  thoufand  little  ways,  as  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  feature  in  the  national  charafter 
Here  a  couple  of  beggars  with  their  clothes  in  tatters, 
are  faluting  one  another  in  the  moft  decent  and  lefpeft- 
ful  manner  \  a  long  firing  of  queftions  about  their  w  el¬ 
fare  opens  the  dialogue,  wdiich  likeuife  concludes  with 
a  polite  embrace.  Yonder  a  young  fellow  is  offering 
to  hand  his  girl,  whofe  cheeks  are  glowing  with  paint 
and  biandy,  into  a  feat  in  which  they  are  both  prefent- 
ly  to  be  canted  up  in  the  air  *,  and  even  in  thofe  lofty 
regions  his  tendernefs  never  forfakes  him.  Only  one 
flep  farther,  and  the  eye  is  attrafted  by  different  feenes. 

The  fame  people  wflio  were  but  now  greeting  each  other 
in  friendly  terms,  are  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel,  ex- 
haufting  the  enormous  ftore  of  abufive  epithets  with 
which  the  Ruffian  tongue  abounds.  All  that  can  de~ 
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grade  and  exafperate  a  human  being  finds  its  expreffion 
'  in  this  energetic  language  ;  yet  with  this  vehemence  of 
fpeech  they  never  lofe  their  temper. 

While  they  are  making  the  moil:  furious  geftures, 
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with  loofe  black  pantaloons  and  boots.  Now  and  then, 
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fxraining  their  throats  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  loading  one 
another  with  the  moil  liberal  profufion  of  iniults,  there 
is  not  the  lead  danger  that  they  ihould  proceed  to  blows. 
The  police,  well  knowing  that  with  all  this  noife  no 
lives  will  be  loll,  cools  the  heated  parties  by  a  plentiful 
fhower  from  the  fire  engine,  kept  on  the  fpot  for  that 
purpofe,  and  which  is  found  to  be  of  fuch  excellent  fer- 
vice,  that  one  of  them  is  always  at  hand  wherever  a 
concourfe  of  people  is  expe&ed.  Now,  all  at  once  the 
rife  is  over,  the  two  vagabonds  are  running  arm  in  arm 
to  the  neared  pod  houfe,  to  ratify  their  renovated  friend- 
ftiip  over  a  glafs  of  brandy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  fwings,  booths  are  ufually  run 
up  with  boards,  in  which  low  comedies  are  performed, 
Each  reprefentation  lads  about  half  an  hour,  and  the 
price  of  admittance  is  very  trifling  \  but  as  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  people  is  extremely  great,  and  the  ailing 
goes  on  the  whole  day,  the  profits  are  always  confider- 
able  both  to  the  managers  and  to  the  performers,  who 
lhare  the  amount  between  them. 

The  principal  modes  of  conveyance  in  Ruflia,  are  by 
conveyance. means  of  fledges  and  drojekas.  This  latter  carriage  is, 
We  believe,  peculiar  to  Ruflia,  and  is  employed  in  the 
large  towns  like  our  hackney  coaches.  It  is  defcribed 
by  Mr  Porter  as  a  fort  of  parallelogram  with  four 
leathern  wings  projecting  at  no  great  didance  from  its 
body,  and  palling  in  a  femicircular  line  towards  the 
ground,  It  runs  on  four  low  wheels,  and  is  generally 
fu  mi  died  with  two  feats,  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
two  perfons  can  fit  tideways,  but  with  their  backs  to 
each  other.  In  fame  of  thefe  carriages  the  feat  is  fo 
formed,  that  the  occupier  fits  as  on  a  fiddle,  and  for 
his  better  fecurity  holds  by  the  driver’s  fafli. 

The  Ruffians  are  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have  a 
kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  belly  like  that  of  a  lute  ; 
but  their  mulic  is  very  barbarous  and  defeClive.  Yet 
there  are  public  fchools  in  which  the  children  are  taught 
to  fng.  The  very  beggars  afk  alms  in  a  whining  ca¬ 
dence,  and  ridiculous  fort  of  recitative.  A  Ruffian  am- 
baffador  at  the  Hague,  having  been  regaled  with  the 
befl  concert  of  vocal  and  inflrumental  mufic  that  could 
be  procured,  was  afked  how  he  liked  the  entertainment : 
he  replied,  Perfe&ly  well  5  the  beggars  in  my  country 
fing  juft  in  the  fame  manner.  The  warlike  mufic  of 
the  Ruffians  confifts  in  kettledrums  and  trumpets : 
they  likewife  ufe  hunting  horns  ;  but  they  are  not  at  all 
expert  in  the  performance.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
Ruffians  think  it  beneath  them  to  dance,  which  may 
have  been  the  cafe  formerly  ;  but  at  Peterfburgh  dan¬ 
cing  is  at  prefent  much  reliftred,  and  a  minuet  is  no 
where  fo  gracefully  performed  in  Europe  as  by  the 
falhionahle  people  in  that  metropolis. 

*3*  The  Finns  are  rather  of  a  ftiort  ftature,  have  a  flat 

Finns.  face  with  funk  cheeks,  dark  gray  eyes,  a  thin  beard, 
tawney  hair,  and  a  fallow  complexion.  They  are  all 
of  a  ftrong  make,  and  were  it  not  for  their  exceffive 
propcnfity  to  drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  would  be  re¬ 
markably  healthy.  They  are  univerfally  great  eaters, 
and.  in  fpite  of  their  ftrong  paffion  for  brandv,  not  un- 
frecmently  attain  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Their  drefs 
confifts  of  woollen  kaftans,  worn  ftiort  to  the  knee, 
Yol.  XYIII.  Part  II. 
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by  way  of  extraordinary  finery,  a  fort  of  embroidered  ' 
decoration  adorns  their  upper  garments.  Their  caps 
are  unvaryingly  of  the  fame  ihape,  round,  with  a  broad 
rim  turned  up  on  all  fides  round  the  crown. 

Mr  Acerbi  has  given  the  following  charade riftic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Finnifti  peafants. 

u  The  very  beggars  in  other  countries  live  in  eafe, 
and  even  luxury,”  fays  Mr  Acerbi,  “  compared  to  the 
peafantry  of  the  north  ;  but  the  northern  peafantry  are 
a  far  happier,  and  far  more  refpedable  race,  than  the 
poor  of  more  civilized  countries  ;  they  are  induftrious, 
and  their  inauftry  can  always  procure  enough  to  fupport 
life  with  comfor  t  ;  that  abjed  degree  of  poverty  is  not 
known  there,  which  deftioys  induflry  by  deitroying 
hope.  They  have  a  curious  mode  of  fiihing  :  when  the 
fiiherman  obferves  a  fifti  under  the  ice,  in  {hallow  water, 
he  ftrikes  the  ice  forcibly,  immediately  over  the  fiih,  with 
a  club,  and  the  fifti,  ftupefied  by  the  blow,  lifes  to  the 
furface'.  They  ufe  a  fpear  to  kill  the  bear,  or,  as  they 
call  him,  the  old  man  in  the  pelice  :  a  crofs  bar  is  fixed 
about  a  foot  from  the  point  of  the  fpear,  as  otherwife 
the  bear  might  fall  upon  the  fpear fman  :  the  beaft, 
feeling  himfelf  wounded,  holds  the  fpear  faft,  and  prefles 
it  more  deeply  into  the  wound.  The  proverbs  of  the 
Finlanders  bear  teftimony  to  their  induftry  and  hofpita- 
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Their  poetry  is  alliterative,  without  rhyme.  TheFinnifli 
fpecimens  tranflated  by  Mr  Acerbi  are  very  interefting.  P^etI7* 
The  following  was  compofed  by  a  Finnifti  peafant  upon 
his  brother’s  death. 

“  The  wrord  went  forth  from  heaven,  from  Him  in 
whofe  hands  are  all  things.  Come  hither,  I  will  make 
thee  my  friend;  approach,  for  thou  ftialt  henceforth  be 
my  champion.  Come  down  from  the  high  hill  *,  leave 
the  feat  of  forrow  behind  thee  ;  enough  haft  thou  fuf- 
fered ;  the  tears  thou  haft  fhed  are  fufficient ;  thou  haft 
felt  pain  and  difeafe;  the  hour  of  thy  deliverance  is 
come  ;  thou  art  fet  free  from  evil  days  ;  peace  hafteneth 
to  meet  thee,  relief  from  grief  to  come. 

Thus  went  he  out  to  his  maker  :  he  entered  into 
glory  ;  he  haftened  to  extreme  blifs  ;  he  departed  to  en¬ 
joy  liberty  ;  be  quitted  a  life  of  forrow  ;  he  left  the 
habitations  of  the  earth.” 

The  Finns  have  many  Runic  verfes  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  healing  powers,  and  thefe  arc  ftyled 
fanat ,  or  charms ;  as  mandanfanat ,  charms  for  the  bite 
of  a  ferpent ;  tulenfanat ,  charms  to  cure  fealds  or  burns ; 
vaudunfanat,  charms  to  heal  wounds,  &c. 

“  Thefe  charms  are  very  numerous,  and  though  not 
much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea  coaft,  arc 
in  the  higheft  repute  amongft  thofe  who  dwell  in  the 
interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  cafe  as  long  as  the  practice 
of  phyfic  remains  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  empirics  and 
ignorant  old  women.  They  jointly  with  charms  ufe 
fome  fimple  remedies,  as  fait,  milk,  brandy,  lard,  &c. 
but  attribute  the  cures  they  perform  to  the  fuperior  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  verfes  they  ling  during  the  application  ;  the 
chief  theory  and  foundation  of  their  pradlice  coi. filling 
in  a  belief  with  which  too  they  imprefs  their  patients 
very  ftrongly,  that  their  complaints  are  occafioned  by 
witchcraft,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  thefe 
incantations. 

“  Of  thefe  charms  it  is  not  eafy  to  obtain  fpecimens, 
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as  thoy  who  arc  verfed  in  them  are  unwilling  to  com¬ 
municate  them  to  literary,  men,  efpecially  when  they  fee 
them  prepare  to  commit  them  to  writing,  as  they  fear 
to  be  reported  to  the  magiiirate  or  clergyman,  and  pu- 
imhed,  or  at  kail  chided,  for  their  iuperllition.  It  is  a 
p4ity  the  clergymen  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  d.ifcrimi- 
nating  betwixt  the  verfes  which  are  the  production  of 
fuperitition,  and  thofe  of  an  innocent  nature.  So  far 
are  they  from  attending  to  this  particular,  that  they  do 
their  utmoft  to  difeourage  Runic  poetry  in  general,  and 
without  exception  }  which,  partly  on  that  account,  and 
more  owing  to.  the  natural  changes  which  time  brings 
about  in  all  human  affairs,  is  rapidly  falling  into  dihiie, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  found  only  in  the- relations 
of  travellers 

The  Samoiedes  arc  fhorter  and  thicker  than  the  Lap¬ 
landers  ;  in  other  relpe£ls  they  refemble  them  very 
much.  They  have,  little  hair,  and  cover  their  heads 
with  a  fur  cap.  Their  fkin  coat  reaches  to  their  knees, 
and  is  fattened  round  the  wailt  with  a  girdle.  They 
have  breeches,  fhoes,  and  ftockings,  made  of  the  fame 
materials  as  their  coats.  Over  their  fhouldcrs  they 
throw  a  black  bear’s  fkin,  with  the  feet  hanging  at  the 
four  corners.  This  cloak  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  left 
fide,  that  the  right  arm  may  be  more,  at  liberty  to  ufe 
their  bows  and  arrows.  On  their  feet  they  wear  a  kind 
of  fkates  two  feet  long,  with  which  they  Hide  with  pro¬ 
digious  fwiftnefs  over  the  frozen  fnow,  that  inceflantly 
covers  their  mountains. 

The  women  are  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
and  affiduoufly  breed  up  their  children  in  the  ufe  of  the 
bow,  which  they  handle  with  great  dexterity.  They 
are  dreffed  nearly  like  the  men,  except  about  the  head. 
A  lock  of  twilled  hair  hangs  down  to  their  flioulders, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  knot  formed  of  a  long 
flip  of  bark,  which  reaches  to  their  heels.  In  this  con- 
fitts  their  finery.  They  hunt  with  their  hufbands,  and 
are  equally  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  weapons.  Conju¬ 
gal  fidelity  is  filially,  obferved,  and  the  punifliment 
annexed  to  a  violation  of  it  on  either  fide  is  death. 

The  Samoiedes  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Su-preme 
Being  >  they  ufe,  as  idols,  the  heads  of  beafls  of  prey, 
particularly  thofe  of  bears,  which  they  put  up  in  the 
woods,  and  fervently  worfhip.  Their  priefls,  whom 
they  call  Shamanns,  are  chofen  from  among  fuch  as  are 
advanced  in  years  *,  and  they  imagine  that  thefe  can  re¬ 
veal  to  them  the  will  of  their  gods,  foretel  future  events, 
and  perform  all  kinds  of  magical  operations. 

Samoiedes ,  in  the  Ruffian  language,  fignifies  men-eaters, 
a  term  which  denotes  the  barbarity  of  the  people  ;  but 
there  is  no  good  reafon  for  believing  that-  the  term  can 
be  applied  to  them  in  its  worft  acceptation.  They  pro¬ 
bably  derived  the  name  from  the  cuflom  they  have  of 
eating  their  meat  without  dreffing,  and  not  from  the 
habit  of  devouring  their  deceafed  friends  or  prifoners,  of 
which  they  have  been  aceufcd. 

The  Samoiedes,  like  the  Laplanders,  live  in  tents  or 
caT/erns,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Like  the 
Qfliaks  and  Tungufians,  they  are  exceedingly  dirty  in 
their,  perfons  and  habits.  Their  marriages  are  attended 
vspith  no  other  ceremony  than  a  verbal  agreement.  They 
call  their  nevA-born  children  by  the  name  of  the  firft 
animal  they  meet  ;  or  if  they  happen  to  meet  a  relation, 
he  generally  names  the  child.  Their  priefls  ufe  a  tabor, 

an  mflrument  very  much  like  it,  either  to  make  their 


conjurations,  ®r  to  affift  them  in  thofe.  arts,  by.  which,  IL 
they  delude  their  countrymen. 

The  Bafchkirs  form  on<?  of  the  military  hordes  of 2^*) 
wandering  Tartars,  which  formerly  roamed  about  the 
fan  them  part  of  Siberia,  under  the  ccndudl  of  their 
chiefs,  and  fubflited  principally  by  plunder.  They  now 
conflitute  a  part  of  the  irregular  troops  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  have  taken  up  their  refidence  among  the 
Ural  mountains,  extending  to  the  Tartar  deferts  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers  Oby  and  Tobol.  In  the  year  in 70, 
they  confiHed  of  about  27,000  families. 

Every  tribe  of  the  Bafchkirs  choofes  its  own  ruler, 
who  is  called  Jlarchirfls.  The  huts  which  they  inhabit 
during  winter  are  built  in  the  fafhion  of  thofe  in  the 
Ruffian  villages,  having  a  chimney  of  a  conical  form  of 
about  five  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  apart¬ 
ment,  which  is  furnifhed  with  large  benches,  uled  either 
as  feats  or  couches.  The  houfe  is  ufually  filled  with 
fmoke,  and  in  its  whole  economy  feems  very  much  to 
refemble  an  Jrifh  cabin.  In  fummer  the  Bafchkirs  in¬ 
habit  tents  covered  with  felt,  and  furnifhed  like  the 
huts  with  divifions  and  a  chimney  in  the  centre.  A 
hammer  encampment  never  exceeds  20  tents,  but  a  win¬ 
ter  village  contains  from  10  to  50  huts* 

The  mod  opulent  of  thefe  tribes  are  thofe  which 
dwell  on  the  eafl  of  the  Ural  chain.  Some  individuals 
of  this  nation  poffefs  not  fewer  than  4000  horfes,  who 
fatten  on  the  richefl  paflures  in  the  valley  till  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  are  compelled  by  wafps  and  other 
infe&s  to  feek  for  flielter  in  the  mountains.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  wealth  of  this  people  confifls  of  their  flocks  and 
herds;  but  it  is  chiefly  from  their  horfes  they  derive 
the  neceiTaries  of  life,  milk,  meat,  veffcls,  and  gar¬ 
ments.  They  have  fome  knowledge  of  tillage,  but  as 
they  fow  but  little  grain,  their  harvefls  are  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  wants p  and  in  general  they  prefer  a  paf- 
toral  life.  Much  of  their  traffic  confifls  of  honey. 
They  apply  with  great  fuccefs  to  the  cultivation  of  bees, 
making  their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  as  a  greater  protec¬ 
tion  from  accidents  and  wild  animals.  Frequently  one 
man  is  the  poffeffor  of  500  or  600  of  thefe  induflrious 
commoners. 

The  women  employ  thcmfelves  in  weaving,  dyeing 
and  fulling  their  narrow  coarfe  cloths,  and  they  alfo 
make  the  clothes  of  the  whole  family,  while  the  men  of 
the  lowTer  daffies  follow’  the  more  laborious  occupation  of 
fabricating  felts,  and  tanning  leathe^.  Both  fexes  ufe 
linen  fpun  from  the  down  of  nettles,  of  which  they  make 
wide  drawers  defeending  to  the  ancles.  On  their  feet 
they  wear  the  ufual  eaftern  flipper,  and  by  way  of  outer 
garment,  a  long  gown  generally  of  a.  red  colour  border¬ 
ed  with  fur,  and  fattened-,  round  the  waifl  with  a  gir¬ 
dle,  in  wffiich  is  hung  the  dagger  or  feymeter.  The  ft 
lowrer  ranks  in  winter  wear  a  pelice  of  fheep  fkin,  while 
the  higher  orders  wear  a  horfe’sfkin,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  mane  flows  down  their  backs,  and  waves  in  the 
wind.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  conical  cloth  cap, 
fometimes  ornamented  with  fur,  and  fometimes  plain. 
The  garments  of  the  women,  among  the  fuperior  clafTes, 
are  of  filk,  buttoned  before  as  high  as  the  neck,  and 
fattened- by.  a  broad  fleel  girdle.  Round  their  bofoms 
and  throats  they  w’ear  a  fhawl  hung  with  firings  of 
beads,  fhells,  and  coins. 

Their  diverfions  are  confined  to  religious  ceremonies, 
and  a  few, peculiar  feilivals,  and  confifl  of  hngmg,  dan-. 
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cing,  and  horfe  racing.  In  their  Tongs  they  enumerate 
the  achievements  of  their  anceflors,  or  of  them  (elves, 
and  fometimes  alternate  thefe  epic  poems  with  love  dit¬ 
ties.  Thefe  fongs  are  always  accompanied  with  appro¬ 
priate  gestures.  In  their  dances  they  make  flrange  gef- 
ticulations,  but  the  motion  of  the  feet  is  very  gentle ; 
and  the  women,  while  ufing  thefe,  hold  a  long  (ilk 
handkerchief  in  their  hand,  which  they  wave  about  in  a 
wanton  manner. 

In  their  entertainments,  the  aged  occupy  feats  of  ho¬ 
nour  >  and  when  flrangers  are  introduced,  thefe  are  pla¬ 
ced  next  the  old  men.  The  language  of  the  Bafchkirs 
is  a  Tartar  dialed,  but  different  from  that  which  is  fpo- 
ken  in  the  diflrid  of  Kazan.  Their  religion  is  Maho¬ 
metan,  5nd  they  are  much  addided  to  all  the  fuperfli- 
on s  of  the  call. 

The  Bafchkir  foldiers  are  dexterous  horfemen,  and 
skilful  in  managing  the  how.  They  are  ufually  cafed 
in  fhirts  of  mail,  with  fhining  helmets.  Their  ordinary 
weapons  are  a  fword,  a  fhort  bow,  and  a  quiver  con¬ 
taining  24  arrows.  They  alfo  carry  a  long  pike,  adorn¬ 
ed  at  the  top  with  various  coloured  pendants.  Their 
horfes  are  fmall,  and  though  hardy  and  adive,  are  not 
-at  all  fuperior  in  point  of  appearance  to  thofe  of  the 
Kozaks. 

The  leaders  of  the  Bafchkirs  have  a  very  fuperb  and 
"warlike  appearance.  They  wear  a  Ihirt  of  mail  and  a 
Heel  helmet  like  the  common  men,  but  over  the  fhirt  is 
throw'll  a  fcarlet  kaftan  flowing  from  the  (houlders  down 
&ver  the  backs  of  their  horfes.  They  alfo  wear  large 
fcarlet  trowfers,  and  large  boots  of  yellow  leather.  The 
faddle  covering  of  the  horfes  ufually  confifls  of  a  leo¬ 
pard’s  fkin.  See  Porter's  Travels ,  vol.  ii.  Plate  at 
P*  59- 

Under  the  article  Cossacs,  we  have  enumerated  the 
Teveral  tribes  of  thefe  people,  and  have  made  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  their  manners  and  cuftoms  ;  but  as  the  Don 
Kozaks  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruflian  armies, 
we  (hall  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  thefe  people,  confi- 
dered  in  a  military  capacity. 

The  common  men  among  thefe  troops  have  no  pay, 
even  in  time  of  war,  and  their  officers  have  but  a  very 
snoderate  allowance.  They  are  obliged  to  provide 
themfelves  with  horfes,  arms  and  clothing.  No  hing  is 
furnifhed  them  except  oatmeal  and  flour.  Frequently 
even  nothing  is  given  them  but  a  forry  bifeuit  ( fukare .) 
Thence  thofe  hideous  tatters  with  which  mod  of  them 
are  covered,  when  they  have  no  opportunity  of  plunder¬ 
ing,  and  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  beggars 
and  robbers  ;  thence  the  ruinous  condition  of  their  arms, 
and  the  bad  ftate  of  their  horfes  5  thence  the  murders, 
robberies,  fires,  and  rapine  which  every  where  mark 
their  paffage,  and  which,  doubtlefs,  would  not  be  fo 
frequent,  if  government,  lefs  avaricious  and  lefs  cruel, 
provided  them  with  even  the  bare  neceffaries  of  life. 

They  are  armed  with  a  pike  from  15  to  18  feet  in 
length,  which  they  hold  vertically,  refling  on  the  right 
flirrup,  and  which  they  couch  at  the  moment  of  attack. 
The  Kozak  makes  a  very  dexterous  ufe  of  this  pike  for 
leaping  on  his  horfe.  With  the  left  hand  he  grafps  the 
mane,  and  as  Toon  as  he  has  his  foot  in  the  flirrup,  in- 
Head  of  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  crupper,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  done  ;  the  pike  which  he  holds  ferves  him  as  a 
prop  ;  he  makes  a  fpring,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  he  is  in  the  faddle.  The  Kozaks  have  no  fours  3  a 


large  whip  fufpended  from  the  left  wrift  fupplying  their 
place.  Befides  their  pike,  they  commonly  have  a  bad 
fabre,  which  they  neither  like,  nor  well  know  how  to 
make  ufe  of ;  one  or  two  piflols  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
a  carbine  which  they  feldom  employ. 

Their  horfes  are  fmall,  lean  and  fliff,  by  no  means  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  great  effort,  but  indefatigable.  Bred  in  the 
JJeppes,  they  are  infenfible  to  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons  ;  accuflomed  to  endure  hunger  and  third:  5  in  a 
word,  not  unlike  their  maflers.  A  Kozak  will  leldom. 
venture  to  expofe  himfelf  againft  a  Turk  or  a  Tartar,  of 
whom  he  commonly  has  neither  the  addrefs  nor  the 
vigour  j  befides  his  horfc  is  neither  fufficiently  fupple, 
nor  fwift,  nor  fure-footed  \  but  in  the  end  his  obflinate 
perleverance  will  tire  the  mofl  adive  horfeman,  and-ha- 
rafs  the  mofl  friiky  fteed,  efpecially  if  it  be  in  a  large 
plain,  after  a  defeat.  All  the  Kozaks,  however,  are 
not  badly  armed  and  ill  mounted.  Several  of  them  keep 
the  arms  and  horfes  which  they  may  have  been  able  to 
obtain  by  conquefl  in  a  campaign  \  but,  in  general, 
they  had  rather  fell  them,  preferring  their  patient  ponies 
and  their  light  pikes.  As  for  their  officers,  they  are 
almoft  all  well  mounted,  and  many  of  them  have  good 
and  magnificent  arms,  refembling  in  that  refped  the  Turks 
and  Poles. 

The  Kozaks,  if  we  except  the  Tfchugnief  brigade, 
never  fight  in  a  line.  They  are  fcattered  by  platoons, 
at  the  head,  on  the  flanks,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
fometimes  at  confiderable  diflances.  They  do  the  duty 
of  advanced  guards,  videttes,  and  patroles.  Their  acti¬ 
vity  and  vigilance  are  incredible.  They  creep  and  fer¬ 
ret  every  where  with  a  boldnefs  and  addrefs  of  which 
none  but  thofe  who  have  feen  them  can  obtain  an  idea. 
Their  numerous  fwarms  form,  as  it  were,  an  atmofphero 
round  the  camps  and  armies  on  a  march,  which  they  fe- 
cure  from  all  furprife,  and  from  every  unforefeen  attack. 
Nothing  efcapes  their  piercing  and  experienced  eye ; 
they  divine,  as  if  by  inflind,  the  places  fit  for  ambnf- 
cades  ;  they  read  on  the  trodden  grafs  the  number  of  men 
and  horfes  that  have  paffed  \  and  from  the  traces,  more 
or  lefs  recent,  they  know  how  to  calculate  the  time  of 
their  paffing.  A  bloodhound  follows  liot  better  the 
feent  of  his  game.  In  the  immenfe  plains  from  Azof  to 
the  Danube,  in  thofe  monotonous  folitudes  covered  with 
tufted  and  waving  grafs,  where  the  eye  meets  with  no 
tree,  no  objed  that  can  obflrud  it,  and  whofe  melan¬ 
choly  uniformity  is  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
infectious  bogs  and  quagmires,  torrents  overgrown  with 
briars,  and  infulated  hillocks,  the  ancient  graves  of  un¬ 
known  generations  ;  in  thofe  deferts,  in  lliort,  the  roam¬ 
ing  Kozak  never  miffes  his  way.  By  night,  the  flars 
direCl  his  folitary  courfe.  If  the  fky  is  clear,  he  alights 
from  his  horfe  at  the  firfl  kurgan  that  chance  throws  in 
his  way  ;  through  a  long  habit  of  exercifmg  his  fight  in 
the  dark,  or  even  by  the  help  of  feeling  alone,  he  di- 
ftinguifhes  the  herbs  and  plants  which  thrive  befl  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hillock  expofed  to  the  north  or  to  the 
fouth.  He  repeats  this  examination  as  frequently  as 
the  opportunity  offers,  and,  in  this  manner,  he  follows 
or  finds  again  the  direction  which  he  ought  to  take  for 
regaining  his  camp,  his  troop,  or  his  dwelling,  or  any 
other  place  to  which  he  is  bound.  By  day,  the  fun  is 
his  fureft  guide ;  the  breath  of  the  winds,  of  which  he 
knows  the  periodical  courfe,  (it  being  pretty  regular  in 
thefe  countries),  likewife  ferves  him  as  a  compafs  to  fleer 
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Rufik.  by.  As  a  new  fpecies  of  augury,  the  Kozak  not  un- 
willingly  interrogates  the  birds  j  their  number,  their 
fpecies,  their  flight,  their  cry,  indicate  to  him  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  a  fpring,  a  rivulet,  or  a  pool  *,  a  habitation,  a 
herd,  or  an  army.  Thofe  clouds  of  Kozaks  which  en- 
compafs  the  Ruffian  armies  for  the  fatety  of  their  en¬ 
campments,  or  jr  their  marches,  are  not  lefs  formidable 
to  the  enemy.  Their  reiilllefs  vigilance,  their  ralli  cu- 
riofity,  their  fudden  attacks,  alarm  him,  harafs  him  in- 
*  Secret  ce^antty>  and  inceffantly  watch  and  controul  his  mo- 
Memoirs  ^ous.  In  general  aclion,  the  Kozaks  commonly  keep 
of  the  court  at  a  difiance,  and  are  fpe&ators  of  the  battle  \  they  wait 
of  Peter/-  for  its  ifiue,  in  order  to  take  to  flight,  or  to  fet  out  111 
burgh,  vol.  pUrfuit  of  the  var.quifhed,  among  whom  their  long  pike 
2^6  niakes  a  great  (laughter*. 

Kodaks  of  To  the  account  given  under  Cossacs,  of  the  inhabi- 
the  Uk-  tants  of  the  Ukraine,  we  may  add  the  following  parti- 
xaiiie.  culars,  which,  though  anonymous,  appear  to  be  accurate¬ 
ly  Hated. 

When  a  young  woman,  in  the  Ukraine,  feels  a  ten¬ 
der  paflion  tor  a  young  man,  fhe  goes  to  his  parents,  and 
fays  to  him,  44  Pomagac-bog (be  you  blelled  of  God). 
She  then  fits  down,  and  addrefling  herfelf  to  the  object 
of  her  a  fled  ion,  makes  her  declaration  of  love  in  the 
following  terms:  “  Ivan,  (Theodore  or  whatever  elfe 
may  be  his  name)  the  goodr.efs  I  fee  written  in  yonr 
countenance,  is  a  fufficient  ailurance  to  me,  that  you  are 
capable  of  ruling  and  loving  a  wife  y  and  your  excellent 
qualities  encourage  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  make  a 
good  gofpodar  (hufhand  or  mailer).  It  is  in  this  belief, 
that  I  have  taken  the  refoiution  to  come  and  beg  you, 
with  all  due  humility,  to  accept  me  for  yonr  fpoufe.” 
She  afterwards  addreffes  the  father  and  mother  in  vvords 
to  the  fame  effect  j  and  folicits  them  earneftly  to  confent 
to  the  marriage.  If  fhe  meets  with  a  refufal,  or  apo¬ 
logy,  (lie  anfwers,  that  fhe  will  not  quit  the  houfe,  till 
fhcftiall  have  married  the  object  of  her  love.”  Some¬ 
times  the  parents  perfift  in  their  refufal  \  but  if  the  girl 
be  obflinate,  and  have  patience  to  flay  a  few  days  or 
weeks  in  the  houfe,  they  are  not  only  forced  to  give 
their  confent,  but  frequently  to  perfuade  their  fon  to 
marry  her.  Befides,  the  young  man  is  generally  moved 
by  her  perfeverance  and  affection,  and  gradually  accuf 
toms  himfelf  to  the  idea  of  making  her  his  wife  \  fo  that 
the  young  female  peafants  of  the  Ukraine  feldom  fail  of 
being  provided  with  a  hufhand  to  their  mind,  if  they  do 
but  poffefs  a  tolerable  fhare  of  conftancy.  There  is  no 
fear  of  their  being  obliged  to  leave  the  houfe  of  the 
youth  whom  they  prefer  \  the  parents  never  think  of  em¬ 
ploying  force,  becaufe  they  believe,  that  by  fo  doing,  they 
fliouid  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  their 
heads  j  and  to  this  confideration  is  added,  the  fear  of 
offending  the  girl’s  family,  who  would  not  fail  to  refent 
fuch  behaviour  as  a  grievous  affront. 


It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  lord  of  a  village  in  Ruflh. 
the  Ukraine,  gives  the  peafants  a  dance  before  his  door,  ""y*  ■  * 
and  joins  in  it  himfelf,  with  his  wives  and  children. 

(Let  it  be  obferved,  that  moll  of  the  villages  in  the 
Ukraine  are  furrounded  wilh  thick  woods,  in  which  the 
peaiantry  conceal  themfelves  in  the  fummer,  when  afraid 
of  a  vifit  from  the  Tartars).  Although  the  peafants 
are  ferfs,  they  have  poffeffed  from  time  immemorial,  the 
right  of  carrying  off  any  young  woman  they  like  from 
the  dance,  not  excepting  even  the  daughters  of  their 
lords,  provided  they  do  it  with  fuflicient  dexterity  \  for 
ofherwife  their  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity. 

On  thefc  occafions,  they  watch  an  opportunity  of  feizing 
their  prey,  and  hafien  to  conceal  themfelves  in  the  thick- 
ell  parts  of  the  neighbouring  woods.  If  they  can  find 
means  to  flay  there  24  hours  undifeovered,  the  rape  re¬ 
mains  unpunithed,.  and  they,  are  at  liberty  to  marry  the 
young  woman,  provided  flie  confents,  but  if  taken  be¬ 
fore  that  time  expires,  they  are  beheaded  without  farther 
ceremony. 

On  Eafier  Monday,  early  in  the  morning,. the  young 
men  affemble  in  the  ilreets,  lay  hold  of  all  the  young 
girls  they  meet  with,  and  pour  five  or  fix  buckets  of 
water  on  their  heads.  This  fport  is  not  permitted  later 
than  1 2  o’clock.  The  day  after,  the  girls  take  their 
revenge  \  but  as  they  are  inferior  in  ftrength,  they  are 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  firatagem.  They  hide  them- 
felves  five  or  fix  in  a  houfe,  with  each  a  jug  of  water  in  her 
hand,  a  little  girl  Handing  fentry,  and  giving  the  fignal, 
when  fhe  fees  a  young  man  approach.  In  an  irritant 
the  others  rufh  out  j  lurround  him  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  ^  two  or  three  of  the  HrongeH  lay  hold  on  him  ^ 
the  neighbouring  detachments  arrive,  and  the  poor  devil 
is  almoit  drowned  with  the  torrents  of  water  that  are 
poured  upon  his  head. 

The  men  have  alfo  another  amufement  on  EaHer 
Monday.  They  meet  in  the  morning,  and  go  in  a 
body  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  they  make  a 
prefent  of  fowls,  and  other  poultry.  The  lord,  in  re¬ 
turn,  knocks  out  the  head  of  a  calk  of  brandy,  places  it 
in  the  court-yard,  and  ranges  the  peafants  around.  He 
then  trikes  a  large  ladle,  fills  it,  and  drinks  to  the  eld- 
efi  of  the  company,  who  pledges  him  ;  and  thus  it  paffes 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  the 
cafk  is  empty.  If  this  happens  at  an  early  hour,  the 
lord  fends  for  another,  which  is  treated  in  the  fame  way  j 
for  he  is  bound  to  entertain  the  peafants  till  funfet.  But 
as  foon  as  the  fun  finks  beneath  the  horizon,  the  fignal 
of  retreat  is  given  ;  and  thofe  who  are  able  walk  away.  *  Monthly 
The  refi  pafs  the  night  in  the  open  air  5  and  in  this  Magazine, 
manner,  fome  have  been  known  to  fleep  for  upwards  of vo!*  Ui  P* 
24  hours*.  _  44'' 

We  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  the  Kri-  Tartars  of 
mea  and  its  inhabitants.  See  Crimea  (o).  We  (hall  the  Krime*, 

here 


(o)  The  ifihmus  by  which  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea  is  conne&ed  with  the  main  land,  is  commanded  by  a 
for trefs  called  by  the  Ruffians  Pcrekop,  i.  e.  an  entrenchment  of  the  ifihmus,  and  by  the  Tartars,  Or-Kapi,  the 
gate  of  the  fortification.  As  this  fortrefs  has  been  mentioned  only  in  a  curfcjry  manner,  in  our  article  Cri¬ 
mea  *,  and  as,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  Krimea  from  the  main  land,  it  is  a  place  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  we  {hall 'here  give  fome  account  of  it  from  the  travels  of  Profeflor  Pallas. 

The  onlv  entrance  into  the  Krimea  by  land  is-  over  a  bridge,  and  through  an  arched  Hone  gate,  both  ere£led  at 
the  fide  of  the  fortrefs.  Contiguous  to  the  gate,  in  an  eafiern  dire£lion,  and  within  the  prccindts  of  the  foffe,  is  the 
fortrefs  of  Perekop.  This  is  a  model  of  irregular  fortification,  which,  together  with  the  walls  of  the  deep  ditch, 
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RufiK  here  add  fome  interefting  particulars  refpe£ling  the  Kii- 
w-— mcan  Fartars,  from  Proreffor  Pallas. 

The  Krimea  is  inhabited  by  three  claffes  of  Tartars. 
The  did  of  thefe  are  called  Nagays,  and  are  a  remnant 
of  that  numeious  horde  which  was  iai ely  didingu’flied 
by  the  name  of  Kubanian  Tartars,  as  they  foimerly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  did  rid  ox  Kuban,  to  the  eait  of  the  lea  of 
Azof.  Thefe  Nag  ays,  like  their  kinfmen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mount  Caucafus,  live  in  finall  huts  con- 
llrudted  of  felt,  the  larged  of  which  are  from  4  to  54 
archines  in  diameter,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces,  but 
are  placed  by  two  men  on  carriages,  and  thus  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  have  a  vent  hole  for 
an  outlet  to  the  fmoke ;  and  to  this  is  applied  a  cover 
with  a  handle,  from  which  a  line  is  (ufpended,  for  the 
purpofe  of  occalionally doling  and  opening  the  aperture. 
Mats  of  reeds  and  wooden  work,  much  withered  and 
fmoked,  are  employed  to  line  the  Tides  of  the  huts }  for 
as  thefe  tribes  are  deititute  of  timber,  they  are  obliged 
to  purchafc  it  from  Taurida  at  a  confiderable  expence. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  con  fids  of  lheep  fkins,  and  a 
coarfe  kind  of  cloth,  with  finall  round  caps,  made  of 
lamb  (kins,  and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  ears.  The 
women  are  dreiTed  in  clbfe  veils,  over  which  is  worn  a 
loofe  flowing  gown  with  hanging  ileeves.  The  girls  ge¬ 
nerally  wear  Circadian  caps,  and  married  women  have 
•  their  heads  covered  with  2  veil.  To  their  flioes  are 
fometimes  attached  crofs  pieces,  fo  as  to  raife  them 
confiderably  from  the  ground. 

'  In  conformity  with  the  ufage  of  all  Afiatic  nations,  a 


kalim  or  marriage  portion,  confiding,  among  the  opu-  RnPna. 
lent,  of  40  mares,  two  horfes  completely  caparifoned,  “wr— 
a  iuit  of  armour,  a  gun,  and  k  fabre,  is  delivered  up  to 
the  father  of  the  bride  on  the  celebration  of  the  nup¬ 
tials.  The  language  of  the  Nagays  is  faid  to  vary  in 
many  refpe6fs  from  that  fpoken  in  Taurida,  which  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  Turkiih  dialed.  Thefe  people  pofiefs  more  ac¬ 
tivity  and  vivacity  than  the  inhabitants  of  Taurida, 
but  they  are  alio  more  rapacious  and  ungovernable,  and 
retain  a  dvong  predik&ion  for  a  wandering  life.  In 
fummer  they  travel  with  their  docks  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivulets,  where  they  fo;v  wheat  and  millet  in  re¬ 
mote  places,  and  neglccl  all  further  cultivation  till  the 
time  of  halved.  On  the  return  of  winter  they  again 
approach  the  fea  of  Azof,  near  which  they  find  grabs 
prefcvvcd  for  forage,  and  perhaps  a  remaining  fupply  of 
that  hay  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  valleys. 

The  features  of  thefe  people  fhow  them  to  be  the  un¬ 
mixed  defendants  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  who  form¬ 
ed  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  Tfchinghis-khan,  which  in¬ 
vaded  Kuffia  and  the  Krimea. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  the  Krimean  inhabitants  condds 
of  thofe  Tartars  wjho  inhabit  the  heaths  or  deppes,  as 
far  as  the  mountains,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  and 
who  in  the  didri6l  of  Perekop,  where  they  are  dill  un¬ 
mixed,  retain  many  traces  of  the  Mongolian  counte¬ 
nance,  with  a  thinly  fcattered  beard.  They  devote 
themfelvcs  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  mountaineers,  but  are  at  the  fame  time  huf- 
bandmen,  though  they  pay  no  attention  to  gardening. 
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is  condru&ed  entirely  of  free  done.  It  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  extending  along  the  trench  which  terminates  the 
line  of  defence.  On  the  fide  adjoining  this  line  there  are  no  outworks  \  but  on  the  other  three  Tides  the  fort  is 
drengtheaed  by  an  additional  deep  foffe,  the  whole  amounting  to  158  fathoms  in  length,  and  85  in  breadth,  com¬ 
puting  from  the  foffe  of  the  line.  At  the  north-weftern  angle  there  is  a  pentagonal  badion,  ferving  as  an  out¬ 
work  y  another  of  a  hexagonal  form  on  the  fouth-wed,  and  a  third  with  two  angles  at  the  fouth  ead  *,  but  at  the 
north* eadern  angle  the  hexagonal  badion  is  farther  extended  into  the  foffe,  fo  as  to  cover  a  narrow7  paflage  leading 
to  a  deep  and  excellent  fpring,  that  rifes  between  this  ditch  and  the  interior  fortification.  The  chief  entrance  into 
the  fortrefs  is  near  the  fouthern  curtain,  on  the  fide  of  w’hich  a  projecting  demi badion  has  been  erected  j  but  ano¬ 
ther  outlet  has  ben  contrived  at  the  eadern  extremity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fuburbs  of  Perekop  were  formerly  difperfed  in  a  very  irregular  manner  on  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  fortrefs,  but  they  are  at  prefent  fituared  at  a  didance  of  three  verds  within  the  country.  In  the  vicimly  of  the 
gate,  howTever,  there  are  only  a  few*  houfes,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  line,  inhabited  by  Rudinn  officers 
appointed  at  the  fait  magazine,  or  by  thofe  belonging  to  the  garrifon.  Since  the  year  1797,  the  garrifon  of  Pe¬ 
rekop  has  been  confiderably  increafed. 

Although  the  Krimea  is  at  prefent  united  to  Ruffia,  Perekop  will,  on  many  accounts,  always  remain  a  pod  of 
the  greated  confequence  }  in  fome  refpeCfs  to  Rudia,  and  in  others  to  the  Krimea.  If,  for  indance,  the  plague 
diould  everfpread  its  baneful  influence  into  Krim-Tartary  *,  an  event  wliich  the  condant  trade  carried  on  with  C011- 
ftantinople  and  Anatolia,  may  eafily  produce  }  or,  if  feditious  commotions  diould  arife  among  the  Tartars,  whofe 
loyalty  is  dill  doubtful*,  in  thefe  cafes  Perekop  w7ould  effe&ually  fecure  the  empire,  by  clofely  (hutting  the  barrier. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  fortrefs  not  only  renders  every  attempt  at  defertions  from  the  Krimea  into  Rudia  very  dif¬ 
ficult  }  but  if,  in  future,  the  project  of  opening  free  ports  diould  be  realized,  and  thus  the  important  commerce  from 
the  Black  fea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Anatolia,  be  vigoroudy  promoted,  Perekop  wrould  then  afford  the  mod 
convenient  fituation  for  a  cudom  houfe.  Farther,  if  the  bed  ports  of  the  Krimea  were  appointed,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  Toulon  and  Marfeilles  have  been  fele&ed  for  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  in  order  to  edablidi 
places  of  quarantine  for  all  (hips  navigating  the  Black  fea  and  that  ©f  Azof,  fo  that  all  veffels  defined  for  Ta- 
ganrok,  Kherfon,  and  Odeffa,  fhouid  be  obliged  to  perform  a  certain  quarantine  at  Sevadopol,  Theodofia,  and 
Kertfk,  as  has  already  been  twice  propofed  *,  the  important  pafs  of  Perekop  would  for  ever  fecure  the  open  and 
more  populous  provinces  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire  from  that  terrible  fcourge,  the  plague.  Thus,  all  danger 
might  be  obviated,  not  only  from  the  fea  of  Azof,  the  coads  of  wliich  are  in  every  direction  expofed  to  the  con¬ 
tagion,  fo  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  prote&ed  ;  but  alfo  from  the  ports  of  Kherfon,  Nikolaef,  and  Odefla. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  expence  of  maintaining  various  places  for  quarantines  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  com¬ 
plete  inditutions  of  this  nature  be  fpeedily  edablidied,  See  Pallas's  Travels ,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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RtiHin.  In  fituations  dellitute  of  {tone,  they  build  with  unba- 

- ked  bricks  of  clay,  and  make  ufe  of  dry  dung  as  fuel. 

Of  this  they  prepare  large  quantities,  and  pile  it  up  into 
{tacks  like  peat  or  turf,  to  ierve  them  during  winter. 
Nearer  to  the  mountains,  thefe  Tartars,  as  well  as  the 
'nooles,  are  more  intermixed  with  the  Turkilh  race,  and 
exhibit  few  of  the  Kalmuk  Mongolian  features.  This 
is  particularly  the  ca'e  with  the  Krimean  nobility,  in 
whom  thefe  peculiarities  of  feature  are  almoft  entirely 
obliterated.  See  Pallas’s  Travels,  Vol.  II.  Plate 
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The  third  clafs  of  Krimean  Tartars  comprehends  the 
inhabitants  of  the  louthern  valleys,  a  mixed  race,  which 
feems  to  have  originated  from  the  remnants  of  various 
nations  crowded  together  in  thefe  regions  at  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Krimea  by  the  armies  of  the  Mongolian 
leaders.  Theie  people  generally  difplay  a  very  lingular 
‘  countenance,  having  a  Bronger  beard,  but  lighter  hair, 
than  the  other  Tartars,  by  whom  they  are  not  confi- 
dered  as  true  defendants  of  the  Tartar  race,  but  are 
diflinguilhed  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Tat  (or  re- 
negado).  By  their  coflume  they  are  remarkably  di- 
Binguilhed  from  the  fecond  clafs,  or  heath  Tartars  j  the 
men  among  thefe  latter  wearing  outer  garments  very 
like  the  loofe  coats  or  jackets  worn  by  the  European 
peafants,  with  round  clofe  Caps  'P  while  the  Tartars  of 
the  valleys  wear  the  ufual  eaBern  drefs,  with  turbans. 
The  drefs  and  veils  of  the  women  are,  however,  alike 
in  both  claffes.  See  Pallas’s  Travels ,  Vol.  II.  Plates 
12,  20,  and  22.  Their  houfes  or  huts  are  partly 
under  ground,  being  generally  conftru&ed  againft  the 
Beep  precipices  of  mountains,  with  one  half  excavated 
from  the  earth  or  rock,  and  only  the  front  raifed  with 
rough  Bones.  They  have  alfo  a  flat  roof  covered  with 
earth. 

There  are  among  thefe  people  fkilful  vinedreffers  and 
'gardeners,  but  they  are  too  indolent  to  undertake  new 
plantations,  and  avail  themfelves  only  of  thofe  trees 
which  have  been  left  by  their  predeceffors.  They  alfo 
cultivate  flax  and  tobacco  \  objedls  of  culture  lvhich  are 
unknown  to  the  Tartars  of  the  heaths. 

In  the  coflume  of  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  plains, 
there  is  fome  variety.  Young  perfons,  efpecially  thofe 
■of  noble  or  wealthy  families,  drefs  nearly  in  the  Circaf- 
fian,  Polifh,  or  Kozak  fafhion,  with  fhort  or  flit  (leeves 
in  the  upper  garment.  The  nobility  of  more  advanced 
age  wear  unflit  fleeves  like  the  common  Tartars  ;  and 
old  men  fuffer  the  whole  beard  to  grow,  whereas  the 
young  and  middle-aged  wear  only  whifkers.  Their  legs 
and  feet  are  dreffed,  in  half-boots  of  Morocco  or 
other  leather,  or  they  ufe  {lockings  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rial,  efpecially  in  the  towns  5  and  over  thefe  are  worn 
flippers  or  clogs,  and  in  dirty  weather,  a  fort  of  (lilt 
fhoes,  like  thofe  deferibed  in  the  drefs  of  the  Nagays. 
"Their  heads  are  either  entirely  fliaved,  or  have  the  hair 
cut  very  fhort,  and  they  wear  a  high  cap,  generally 
green,  edged  with  black  or  gray  lamb  {kin,  and  quilted 
at  the  top  with  cotton.  This  cap  is  never  moved  by 
way  of  compliment.  Thofe  who  have  performed  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  round  the  edge  of  the  cap,  this  being  the  mafk 
of  a  hadjl.n  or  pilgrim. 

The  phyfiognomy  of  the  true  Tauridan  Tartars  bears 
a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  the  Turks,  and  of  moB 
Europeans.  There  are  handfome,  tall,  robuB  people 
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among  them,  and  few  are  inclined  to  corpulency  \  their  Raffia, 
complexion  is  rather  fair,  and  their  httir  black  or  dark 
brown. 

The  drefs  of  the  Tartar  women  of  thefe  two  latter 
claffes  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Nagays.  They 
are  in  general  of  low  Bature,  owing  probably  to  the 
Bate  of  confinement  in  which  they  are  kept  during  the 
early  part  of  their  lives,  though  their  features  are  tole¬ 
rably  handfome.  Young  women  wear  wide  drawers,  a 
fhift  reaching  to  their  ancles,  open  before,  and  drawn 
together  at  the  neck  ;  a  gown  of  Briped  fiik,  with  long 
fleeves,  and  adorned  wTith  broad  trimmings  embroidered 
with  gold.  They  have  alfo  an  upper  garment  of  fome 
appropriate  colour,  with  fhort  thick  Turkifh  fleeves 
edged  with  gold  lace,  ermine,  or  other  fur.  Both  girls 
and  married  women  fallen  their  gowns  with  a  heavy 
girdle,  having  in  front  two  large  buckles  of  embolfed 
or  filigree  work,  fuch  as  were  formerly  in  fafliion 
among  the  Ruffian  ladies  at  St  Peterlhurgh  and  Mofco. 

Their  hair  is  braided  behind  into  feveral  loofe  treffes, 
and  the  head  is  covered,  either  w’ith  a  fmall  red  cap,  or 
with  a  handkerchief  eroded  below  the  chin.  Their 
Angers  are  adorned  with  rings,  and  their  nails  tinged  of 
a  reddifh-brown  colour,  with  a  dye  Buff  called  hna  (de¬ 
rived  from  the  lau'fonia')  imported  from  Conflantinople 
for  that  purpofe.  Paint  is  rarely  employed  by  young 
women. 

Married  women  cut  off  their  hair  obliquely  over  their 
eyes,  and  leave  tw?o  locks  alfo  cut  tranfverfely,  hanging 
down  their  cheeks ;  they  likewdfe  bind  a  long  narrow 
Brip  of  cloth  round  the  head,  within  the  ends  of  which 
they  confine  the  red  of  the  hair,  and  turn  it  up  from 
behind,  braiding  it  in  tw7o  large  trefles.  Like  the  Per- 
fians,  they  dye  their  hair  of  a  reddifli  brown  with  hna. 

Their  under  garment  is  more  open  below,  but  in  other 
refpedls  fimilar  to  that  of  the  unmarried  women,  as  arc 
their  upper  drefs  and  girdle.  They  paint  their  faces 
red  with  cochineal,  and  by  way  of  white  paint,  they 
ufe  an  oxide  of  tin,  carefully  prepared  in  fmall  earthen 
pipkins  over  a  dung  fire.  They  alfo  dye  the  white  of 
the  eye  blue,  with  a  preparation  of  copper  finely  pulve- 
rifed  ;  and  by  a  particular  procefs  they  change  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  hair  and  eyebrows  to  a  Alining  black, 
which  is  retained  for  feveral  months.  At  weddings,  or 
on  other  folemn  occafions,  the  wealthy  females  further 
ornament  their  faces  with  flowers  of  gold  leaf,  colour 
their  hands  and  feet,  as  far  as  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  of 
an  orange  hue,  and  deflroy  all  the  hairs  on  the  body 
with  a  mixture  of  orpiment  and  lime. 

Both  married  and  Angle  w7omen  wear  yellow  half¬ 
boots  or  {lockings  of  Morocco  leather  \  and  for  walk¬ 
ing  they  ufe  red  flippers  with  thick  foies,  and  in  dirty 
weather  put  on  flilt  flioes.  Abroad,  they  wear  a  kind 
of  undrefs  gown  of  a  loofe  texture,  manufa£lured  by 
themfelves  of  white  wool  *,  wrap  feveral  coloured  Tur¬ 
key  or  white  cotton  handkerchiefs  round  their  heads, 
and  tie  them  below  the  chin  j  and  over  all  they  throw 
a  white  linen  cloth  reaching  half  way  down  the  arms, 
drawing  it  over  the  face  with  their  right  hand,  fo  that 
their  black  eyes  alone  are  vifible.  They  avoid  as  much 
as  poflible  the  company  of  men,  and  w  hen  they  acciden¬ 
tally  meet  a  man  in  the  Breet,  they  avert  their  face,  or 
turn  towards  the  wall. 

Polygamy  rarely  occurs,  even  among  the  nobles,  and 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  yet  there  are 
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Rufila,  fame  perfons  in  the  villages,  wlio  eucpmber  themfelves 
with  two  wives.  Male  and  female  Haves  are  not  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country  ;  but  the  nobility  fupport  numerous 
idle  attendants,  and  thus  impo.verifh  their  effates  \  \yhile 
their  chief  pride  confiHs  in  rich  and  beautiful  apparel 
for  themfelves  and .  their  wives,  and  in  handfome  equi¬ 
pages,  for  riding  to  town,  being,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
domeffics,  who  follow  them  on  every  excurfion,  though . 
t}ie  chief  employment  of  the  latter  is  that  of  giving 
their  mafter  his  pipe,  at  his  demand,  Handing  in  his 
prefence,  or  aHIHing  him  to  d refs,  and,  in  all  other  re- 
fpe&s,  living  in  the  lame  indolent  manner  as. their  lords. 
Another  fource  of  expence,  is  the  purchafe  of  elegant 
fwords,  and  efpe dally  of  excellent, blades  p  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  different  forts  of  which,  .together  with 
their  names,  conffitute  among  the  nobles  a  complete 
fcience.  They  are  alfo  great  admirers  of  beautiful  and. 
eoHly  tobacco  pipes,  together  with  expend ve  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  milk-white  amber,  that  are  likewife  ufed  by 
the  Turks,  and  of  tubes  of  curious  woods  ,  but  the  kal- 
lian,  or  the  pride  of  the  Perfians,  is.  fcarcely  known 
here  \  and  the  Tartars  employ  only  fmall  ornamental? 
bowls  made  of  clay,  which  are  almoft  every  moment 
filled  with  fine-cut  leaf- tobacco.  The  generality  of 

tliefe  noble  lords,  or  Murfes,  were  fo  ignorant,  that. they 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  infiead  of  figning 
their  names,  they  fubdituted  an  impreffton  of  their  rings, 
on  which  a  few  Turkifii  words  are  engraven.  Some  of 
the  young  nobility,  however,  are  beginning  to  Hudy  not 
only  the  Ruffian  language,  of  which  they  perceive,  the 
neceflity  ^  but  alfo  apply  themfelves  more  fedulouHy  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  thus  become  more  civilized. 
The  expence,  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  women  fhut  up 
in  their  harems  is,  according  to  their  manner  and  for¬ 
tune,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans  *,  with  this 
fingle  difference,  that  the  fafinons  among  the  former  are. 
not  liable  to  change.  Even  the  wives  of  the  common 
Tartars  are  fometimes  dreffed  in  filks  and  Huffs,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  which  are  imported  from  Turkey. 
In  confequence  of  fuch  extravagance,  and  the  extreme 
idlenefs  of  the  labouring  claffes,  there  are  very  few 
wealthy  individuals  among  the  Tartars.  Credulity  and 
inactivity  are  the  principal  traits  in  the  Tartar  charac¬ 
ter.  To  fit  with  a  pipe  in  their  hands,  frequently 
without  fmoking,  for  many  hours,  on  a  fhady  bank,  or 
en  a  hill,  though  totally  devoid  of  all  taHe  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  looking  Hraight  before  them  •, 
or,  if  at  work,  to  make  long  paufes,  and  above  all  to  do 
nothing,  conHitute  their  fupreme  enjoyments  ;  for  this 
mode  of  life,  a  foundation  is  probably  laid  by  educating 
their  boys  in  the  harems.  Hunting  alone  occafionally 
excites  a  temporary  a&ivity  in  the.  Murfes,  who  pur- 
fue  their  prey  with  the  large  fpecies  of  greyhound* 
very  common  in  the  Krimea  ;  or  with  falcons  and 
hawks. 

The  language  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  real  Tar¬ 
tars  differ  little  from  thofe  of  the  Turks  ;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Nagays  deviates  confiderably  from  that  of 
the  other  Tartars,  as  they  have,  retained  numerous  Mon¬ 
golian  phrafes,  and  make  ufe  of  an  ancient  mode  of 
writing  called  JhogaltaL 

The  food  of  the  Krimean  Tartars  is  rather  artificial 
for  fo  unpolifbed  a  nation.  Among  the  moH  eHeemed 
delicacies  are,  forced  meat-halls  wrapped  in  green  vine 
cx  forrel  leaves,  and  called  forma  ;  various  fruits,  as  cu- 
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cumbers,  quinces,  o/, apples,  filled  with  minced .  meat, 
dolma  ;  Huffed  cucumbers  •  diihes  of  melons,  badiljbany  v 
and  hibifeus  efculentus ,  or  bamja ,  prepared  in  various 
ways :  with  fpices  or  la  Hr  on  y  all  of  which  are  ferved  up 
wi,th  rice  j  alfo pf/au\  or, rice,  boiled  in  me^t- broth,  till a 
it  becomes  dry y  fat  mutton  and  lamb,  both,  boiled  and] 
roaHed,  6cc. :  colt’s. fiefh  is  likewife  confidered  as  a  dain¬ 
ty  ;  and  horfe  fleHi  is  more  commonly  eaten  by  the.  Na- 
gays,  who  are.  Hill  attached  to  their  ancicn.t  cuHom, 

The  Tartars  rarely  kill  horned  cattle:  mutton  and. 
goat’s  flefh  conHitute.  the  food  of  the  common  people/ 
ejpecially  in  the  country,  together  with  preparations  of- 
milk  and. eggs  ;  butter,  (which  they  cjiurn  and  preferve 
in  the  dry  llomachs  of  oxen)  ;  a  kind  of  pelawq  made 
either  of  dried  or  bruifed  unripe  wheat,  and  which  they 
call  bulgur;  and,  laHly,  their  bread  is  generally.com- 
pofed  ot, mixed  grain.  Their  ordinary  beverage. is  made, 
by  triturating  and  diffolving  cheefe  in  water  j  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  called  yafma ,  being  prepared  from  coa¬ 
gulated  milk,  or  yugurf  ;  but  the  fafhionable  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drink  is  an  ill-taHed  and  very  Hrong  beer,  or  buf£t, 
brmved  of  ground  millet.  Many  perfons  alfo  drink  a; 
fpirituous  liquor,  avrahi ,  which  the  Tartar  mountaineers 
diHil  frpm  various  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  plums.  It 
is  alfo  1  extradled  from  floes,  dogberries,  elder-berries, 
and  wild- grapes,  but  never  from  the  common  cherry. 

They  likewife  boil  the  expreffed  juice  of  apples  and 
pears  into  a  kind  of  marmalade,  bebmefs,  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  fyrup,  or  that  of  grapes  into  Jiardetih ,  as 
it  is  called  y  the  latter  preparation  is  a  favourite  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  eagerly  purchafed  by  the  Tartars  of  the, 

Heppes ;  hence  great  quantities  of  it  are  imported  in 
deal  cafks  from  Anatolia,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  for  the 
purpofe  of  converting  it  into  brandy. 

In  confequence  of  their  temperate,  fimple,  and  care- 
lefs  habits,  the,  warm  clothing  which  they  wear  through¬ 
out  the  fummer,  and  the  little  fatigue  which  they  un¬ 
dergo,  the  Tartars  are  liable  to  few  difeafes,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  generally  exempted  from  the  intermittent  and 
bilious  remittent  fevers  which  commonly  prove  fo  fatal 
to  foreigners  and  new  fettlers  in  the  Krimea.  Indeed, 
few7  diforders,  except  the  itch  and  rheumatifm,  prevail 
among  them,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  vigorous 
old  age.  The  true  leprofy,  which  is  by  the  Ural  Ko¬ 
zaks  termed  the  Krimean  difeafe,  never  occurs  in  this  ^ 

peninfula  *  Travel^ 

As  a  mi H refs- market  mufl  be  a  curious  fubjeft  to  the  /3s* 
polifiied  nations  of  Europe,  we  fhall  give  a  fpecimen  Market  for 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on  at  Theodofia,  in  Cirra^^n 
the  w7ords  of  Mr  Keelman,  a  German  merchant,  as  re- ?fa,ves ,atr 
lated  by  Mrs  Guthrie.  “  The  fair  Circaffians,”  fays  eotei]ai 
Mr  Keelman,  “  of  whom  three  were  offered  me  for  fide 
in  1768,  were  brought  from  their  own  chamber  into 
mine  (as  we  all  lodged  in  the.  fame  inn),  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  by  the  Armenian  merchant  who  had  to  difpofe  of 
them.  The  firfl  was  very  well  dreffed,  and  had  her 
face  covered  in  the  oriental  Hyle.  She  kiffed  my  hand 
by  order  of  the.  mafier,  and  then  walked  backward  and 
forward  in  the  room,  to  fhew.  me.  her  fine,  fnape,  her 
pretty  fmall  foot,  and  her  elegant  carriage.  She  next 
lifted  up  her  veil,  and  abfolutely  furprifed  me,  by  her 
extreme,  beauty.  Her  hair  was.  fair,  with  fine  large 
blue  eyes,  her  nofe  a  little  aquiline,  w7ith  pouting  red 
lips.  Her  features  were  regular,  her  complexion  fair 
and  delicate,  and  her  cheeks  covered  wTith  a  fine  natu¬ 
ral: 
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Rhfta  ral  vermilion,  of  which  Ihe  took  care  to  convince  me 

Rutlre.  ^  rubbing  them  hard  with  a  cloth.  Her  neck  I 
j  thought  a  little  too  long :  but,  to  make  amends,  the 
fineit  bofom  and  teeth  in  the  world  let  off  the  other 
charms  of  this  beautiful  (lave,  for  whom  the  Armenian 
alked  4000  Turkilh  piaftres  (about  800I.  fterling), 
but  permitted  me  to  feel  her  pulfe,  to  convince  me  (he 
wras  in  perfedl  health  ;  after  which  Ihe  was  ordered  away, 
when  the  merchant  affined  me,  that  (lie  was  a  pure  vir¬ 
gin  of  1 8  years  of  age. 

“  I  was  more  furprifed  than  I  ought  to  have  been, 
at  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Theodolia  beheld  this  traffic  in  beauty,  that  had  (hock¬ 
ed  me  fo  much,  and  at  their  alluring  me,  when  I  feemed 
affe&ed  at  the  pra&icc,  that  it  was  the  only  method 
which  parents  had  of  bettering  the  Hate  of  their  hand- 
feme  daughters,  defined  at  all  events  to  the  haram  ;  for 
that  the  rich  Aliatic  gentleman  who  pays  4000  piaftres 
for  a  beautiful  miftrels,  treats  and  prizes  her  as  an  earth¬ 
ly  houri,  in  perfeft  ccnvi&ion  that  his  fuccefs  with  the 
houris  of  Paradife  entirely  depends  on  his  behaviour  to 
the  lilferhood  on  earth,  who  wTill  bear  telfimony  againft 
him  in  cafe  of  ill  ufage  *,  in  ffiort,  that,  by  being  difpo- 
fed  of  to  rich  muffulmans,  they  wrere  fure  to  live  in  af¬ 
fluence  and  eafe  the  reft  of  their  days,  and  in  a  (bate  by 
no  means  degrading  in  Mahometan  countries,  where 
their  prophet  has  permitted  the  feraglio.  But  that,  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
feudal  lords,  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  their  own  na¬ 
tive  mountains,  which  it  is  very  d:fficult  for  beauty  to 
efcape,  their  lot  was  comparatively  wretched,  as  thofe 
rude  chieftans  have  Very  little  of  either  refpe6l  or  gene- 
*  Mrs\  rofity  towards  the  fair  fex 

Guthrie's  RUST,  the  calx  or  oxide  of  a  metal,  iron,  for  inftance, 
Travels .  formed  by  expofure  to  the  air,  or  by  corroding  and  diflolv- 
ing  its  fuperficial  parts  by  feme  menftruum.  Water  is  the 
great  inftrument  or  agent  in  producing  ruft  :  and  hence 
oils,  and  other  fatty  bodies,  fecUre  metals  from  ruft  ; 
water  being  no  menftruum  for  oil,  and  therefore  not 
able  to  make  its  way  through  it.  Almoft  all  metals 
are  liable  to  ruft.  The  ruft  of  iron  is  not  merely  an 
oxide  of  that  metal  \  it  contains  belides  a  portion  of  car¬ 
bonate. 

RUSTIC,  in  ArchiteBure ,  implies  a  manner  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  art.  See  Architecture. 

RUSTIC  Gods,  dii  rnJUci,  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  thofe  who  prefided  over  agriculture, 
&c.  Varro  invokes  the  1  2  dii confentes,  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  among  the  ruftic  gods  5  viz.  Jupiter,  Tcllus,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Miner¬ 
va,  Venus.  Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Befides  thefe 
I  2  arch- ruftic  gods,  there  were  an  infinity  of  leflfer  ones ; 
as  Pales,  Vertumnus,  lutelina,  Fulgor,  Sterculius, 
Mellon  a,  Jugatinus,  Colhnus,  Vallonia,  Terminus,  Sy  1- 
vanus,  and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons ;  and  gives  the  em¬ 
pire  over  all  the  ruftic  gods  to  the  god  Pan. 

RUSTIC  Order,  that  decorated  with  ruftic  quoins,  ruf¬ 
tic  woik,  &.c. 

RUSTIC  Work ,  is  where  the  ft  ones  in  the  face,  &c.  of 

building,  indead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched,  or 
picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTRE,  in  Heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond  fhape, 
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pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole.  See  Rut 
Heraldry.  j) 

BUT,  in  hunting,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer.  Rut*jer* 

HU  I  A,  RUE  j  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- .  ^itn‘  . 
candria  clals  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  26th  order,  Multifiliqucc .  See  Botany  Index . 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitteridi  pe¬ 
netrating  tafte  :  the  leaves,  when  full  of  vigour,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  ti &  fkin, 
it  much  handled.  With  regard  to  their  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  they  are  powerfully  ftimulating,  attenuating,  and 
detergent  -9  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  they 
quicken  the  circulation,  difiolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obftru&ions  of  the  excretory  glands,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions.  The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in 
general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its  praifes  ,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  eflential  oil,  and  the  diftilled  water  co- 
hobated  or  re-diftilled  feveral  times  from  frefh  parcels  of 
the  herb.  After  extravagantly  commending  other  wa¬ 
ters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greateft  commendations  he  can  be¬ 
llow  upon  it  fall  ffiort  of  its  merit  :  “  What  medicine 
(fays  he)  can  be  more- efficacious  for  promoting  fweat 
and  perforation,  for  the  cure  of  the  hyfteric  paffion  and 
of  epilepftes,  and  for  expelling  poifon  ?”  Whatever  fer- 
vice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two  laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly 
has  its  ufe  in  the  others  :  the  cohobated  w’ater,  however, 
is  not  the  moft  efficacious  preparation  of  it.  An  ex¬ 
tra  61  made  by  rectified  fpirit  contains  in  a  fmall  com- 
pals  the  w7hole  virtues  of  the  rue  ,  this  menftruum  tak- 
ing  up  by  infulion  all  the  pungency  and  flavour  of  the 
plant,  and  elevating  nothing  in  diftillation.  With  wa¬ 
ter,  its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth  arife  y  the  bitter- 
nefs,  and  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  pungency,  remain¬ 
ing  behind. 

RlJT A  Baga,  or  Swedifti  turnip.  For  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  fee  Agriculture  Index . 

Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament  j  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  an  introduflicn  to  thofe  of  Samuel  j  and 
having  its  title  from  the  perfon  whofe  ftory  is  here  prin¬ 
cipally  related.  In  this  dory  are  obfervable  the  ancient 
rights  of  kindred  and  redemption  j  and  the  manner  of 
buying  the  inheritance  of  the  decea fed,  with  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity.  The  canonicalnefs 
of  this  book  was  never  difputcd  •,  but  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of  the  hiftory  it  relates. 

Ruth  the  Moabitefs  is  found  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  Matth.  i.  5. 

RUT1LUS.  See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology//?^. 
RUTHERGLEN,  or  by  contra6lion  Ruglen,  the 
head  borough  of  the  nether  ward  of  Lanarkffiire  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  550  51',  and  W.  Long. 

40  13';  about  two  miles  feuth-eaft  of  Glafgow,  and 
nine  w7eft  of  Hamilton.  Few  towns  in  Scotland  can  lay 
greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  Maitland, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
tells  us,  that  it  w7as  founded  by  a  King  Reuther,  from 
wrhom  it  derived  its  name  j  and  a  tradition  of  the  fame 
import  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  But  without 
laying  any  ft  refs  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is 
often  falfe  and  always  doubtful,  we  find,  from  feveral 
original  charters  Hill  preferred,  that  it  was  ere6led  into 
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a  royal  borough  by  King  David  I.  about  the  year 
1126. 

The  territory  under  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  borough 
was  ex  ten  five,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  diftin- 
guiihed  privileges,  which  were  however  gradually  wreft- 
ed  from  them,  by  political  influence,  in  favour  of  Gin f- 
gow,  wnich  in  latter  times  rofe  into  confequence  by 
trade  and  man u failures.  The  ancient  dimenfions  of  the 
place  are  now  unknown  ;  but  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
towards  the  eafl  the. foundations  of  houfes  are  occafion- 
ally  difcovered.  It  is  now’  of  a  very  reduced  fize,  con¬ 
fiding  but  of  one  principal  Hreet  and  a  few  lanes,  and 
containing  about  1631  inhabitants. 

?  About  150  yards  to  the  foutli  of  the  main  flreet  is 
a  kind  ot  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  Dms-dykes.  A 
circurnHance  which  befel  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary, 
immediately  after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle’ 
of  Langfide,  has  ever  fince  continued  to  chara&erife 
this  place  wdth  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobrium.  Her 
majefly,  during  the  battle,  Hood  on  a  rifing  ground 
about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen.  She  no  fooner  few  her 
army  defeated  than  (he  took  her  precipitate  flight  to  the 
fouth.  D’ns-dykes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  way.  Two 
ruflics,  who  were  at  that  inftant  cutting  grafs  hard  by, 
feeing  her  majedy  fleeing  in  hade,  rudely  attempted  to 
intercept  her,  and  threatened  to  cut  her  in  pieces  with 
their  fey  the s  if  (he  prefumed  to  proceed  a  ftep  further. 
Neither  beauty,  nor  even  royalty  itfelf,  can  at  all  times 
fecure  the  unfortunate  when  they  have  to  do  with  the 
unfeeling  or  the  revengeful.  Relief,  however,  was  at 
hand ;  and  her  majedy  proceeded  in  her  flight. 

Adjoining  to  a  lane  called  the  Bach-row  Hood  the 
caHle  of  Rutherglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  foundation  of  the  town.  This’ 
ancient  fortrefs  underwent  feveral  fieges  during  the  un¬ 
happy  wars  in  the  days  of  King  Robert  Bru?e,  and  it 
remained  a  place  of  Hrength  until  the  battle  of  Lang- 
fidc  ;  foon  after  which  it  was  deHroyed  by  order  of  the 
regent,  to  revenge  himfdf  on  the  Hamilton  family,  in 
whofe  cuHody  it  then  was.  The  foundations  of ’the 
buildings  are  now  erafed,  and  the  Hte  converted  into 
dwelling-houfes  and  gardens. 

The  church  of  Rutherglen,  an  ancient  building  of  the 
Saxon-Gothic  Hyle,  was  rendered  famous  by  two  tranf- 
aaions,  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
his  country  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  the  year 
1297  (Henry’s  Life  of  Wallace,  book  vi.  verfe  862.), 
and  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  bargained  with  the  Engliffi 
to  betray  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion  (Life  of 
v /allace,  book  xi.  verfe  796.).  This  ancient  building, 
having  become  incommodious,  was,  in  1794,  pulled 
down,  and  one  of  a  modern  ftyle  was  erected  in  its  place. 
Buried  in  the  area  were  found  valt  quantities  of  human 
bones,  and  fome  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  in  Britain  poffeffes  a  political 
conftitution  or  fett  more  free  and  unembarraffed  than  Ru¬ 
therglen.  It  was  anciently  under  the  influence  of  a  felf- 
elefted  magiilracy,  many  of  whom  lived  at  a  diftance 
from  the  borough,  and  who  continued  long  in  office 
without  interruption.  Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  ex¬ 
cited  the  burgeffes,  about  the  middle  of  the  lall  century 
to  apply  an  effeftual  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  commu¬ 
nity  who,  at  that  period,  poffeffed  the  power  of  refo'-m- 
V-ot.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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mg  the  abufes  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  borough,  were  much  aflilted  in  their  exer- 
t!°u-S  m-j  f  Mr  -David  Spens,  town-clerk,  a  gentleman 
unbiafled  by  falle  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with 
a  high  degree  of  true  patriotifm.  Great  oppofition  was 
at  hrft  made  to  the  reform  ;  but  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
burgeffes  was  wifely  laid,  and  was  profecuted  with  unre- 
mitting  affiduity.  They  were  proof  againft  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  a  party  that  ftruggled  to  continue  the  old 
practice  j  and  having  at  length  furmounted  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  they  formed  a  new  conHitution  or  fett  for  the  bo- 
rough,  which,  in  1671,  was  approved  of  by  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  inferted  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  general  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs  of 
Scotland. 

Rutherglen,  in  conjunction  with  Glafgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Dumbarton,  fends  a  member  to  the  Britifli  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fairs  of  this  town  are  generally  well  attend- 
ed,  and  have  long  been  famous  for  a  great  fhow  of  horfes, 
of  the  Lanarkfhire  breed,  which  are  eHeemed  the  bed 
draught -horfes  in  Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  bo¬ 
rough  Hill  retain  fome  cuHoms  of  a  very  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  One  thefe  is  the  making  of  Rutherglen  four 
cakes,  ihe  operation  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar 
rites,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  pra&ice  is' of 
Pagan  origin.  An  account  of  thefe  rites  is  given  in 
Lre  s  HiHory  of  Rutherglen  and  Kilbride,  p.  94.-  from 
whence,  we  have  taken  the  above  account  of  this  place, 
and  which  we  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  natural  and 
local  hi  dory,  being  perfuaded  that  they  will  find  it  to 
be  both  an  ufeful  and  entertaining  performance 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  U  the  fmalleil  county  in  Eng¬ 
land,  being  but  40  miles  in  circumference  -P  in  which 
are  two  towns,  48  parifhes,  3263  houfes,  and  16,2:6 
inhabitants.  However,  for  quality  it  may  be  compared 
with  any  other  county  5  the  air  being  good,  and  the 
foil  fertile  both  for  tillage  and  pafiures  P  and  it  not  only 
affords  plenty  of  corn,  but  feeds  a  great  number  of 
horned  cattle  and  fheep.  It  is  well  watered  with 
brooks  and  rivulets  •  and  the  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weland  and  the  Waffi.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ead  by 
Lincoln  (hire  5  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Weland,  which 
parts  it  from  Northamptonfliire  ;  and  on  the  wed  and 
north  by  Leicederffiire.  It  has  only  two  market-towns: 
namely,  Okcliam,  where  the  aflizes  and  feffions  are 
held,  and  Uppingham. 

RUYSCH,.  Frederic,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  ana- 
tomiits  of  which  Holland  can  boad,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1638.  After  making  great  progrefs  at  home, 
lie  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  profecuted  the  ftudv 
ot  anatomy  and  botany.  He  ftudied  next  at  Franeker 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Hague;  and  marrying  in  i66r 
dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  fludy  of  his  profeffion’ 
in  1665  published  a  treatife,  entitled  Dilucidatio  val 
•vttlarum  de  varus  hjmphaticis  et  laEteis ;  which  raifed 
his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was  chofen  profeflor  of 
anatomy  at  Amflerdam.  This  honour  he  accepted  with 
the  more  pleaftire,  becaufe  his  fituation  at  Amflerdam 
would  give  him  eafy  accefs  to  every  requifite  help  for 
cultivating  anatomy  and  natural  hiftory.  After  he  fet¬ 
tled  in  Amflerdam,  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in  dif- 
lecting  and  in  examining  with  the  moft  inquifitive  eve 
the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  He  improved  the 
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fcience  of  anatomy  by  new  difcoveries  ;  in  particular,  he 
found  out  a  way  to  preferve  dead  bodies  many  years 
from  putrefaction.  His  anatomical  collection  was  curi¬ 
ous  and  valuable.  He  had  a  feries  of  foetules  of  all 
fizes,  from  the  length  of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  a 
new-born  infant.  He  had  alfo  bodies  of  full  grown  per¬ 
form  of  all  ages,  and  a  vail  number  of  animals  almoft  of 
every  fpecies  on  the  globe,  befidcs  a  great  many  other 
natural  curiofities.  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia,  in  his 
tour  through  Holland  in  the  year  1698,  vifited  Ruyfch, 
and  was  fo  charmed  with  his  convention,  that  he  paf- 
fed  whole  days  with  him  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  depar¬ 
ture  came,  he  left  him  with  regret.  He  fet  fo  high  a 
value  on  Ruyfch  cabinet  of  curiofities,  thkt  when  he 
returned  to  Holland  in  1717,  he  purchased  it  for  30,000 
florins,  and  fent  it  to  Peterfburgh. 

In  1685  he  was  made  profeffor  of  medicine,  an  office 
which  he  difeharged  with  great  ability.  1111728  he 
got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  misfortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  fon  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
{killed  in  anatomy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created  a 
do&or  of  pliyfic,  and  was  fuppofed  t©  have  affiiiled  his 
father  in  his  difcoveries  and  publications.  RuyfclTs  fa¬ 
mily  now  confxfied  only  of  his  youngeft  daughter.  This 
lady  had. been  early  infpired  with  a  pafiion  for  anatomy, 
the  favourite  fcience  of  her  father  and  brother,  and  had 
ftudied  it  with  fuccefs.  She  was  therefore  well  qualified 
to  a  (lift  her  father  in  forming  a  fecond. collection  of  cu¬ 
riofities  in  natural  hiilo>y  and  anatomy,  which  he  began 
to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Ruffiia  had  purchafed  the 
firft.  Ruyfch  is  faid  to  have  be«n  of  fo  healthy  a  con- 
ftitution,  that  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  93,  yet  du¬ 
ring  that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  under  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  difeafe  above  a  month.  From  the  time  he 
broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  difabled  from  walking 
without  a  fupport  *,  yet  he  retained  his  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body  without  any  fenfible  alteration,  till  in 
1731  his  (Length  at  once  deferted  him.  He  died  on 
the  2  2d  of  February  the  fame  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols  410. 

The  Ryle  of  his  writings  is  fimple  and  concife,  but 
fometimes  inaccurate.  Inftru&ion,  and  not  oftentation, 
feems  to  be  bis  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  undoubtedly 
made  many  difcoveries  *,  but  from  not  being  fufficiently 
converfant  in  the  writings  of  other  anatomifts,  he  pub¬ 
lished  as  difcoveries  what  had  been  known  before.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727  elected  him  a 
member  in  place  of  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  who  was  lately 
deceafed.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London. 

RUYSCHIA,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are  doubtful/ 
See  Botany  Index . 

RUYTER,  Michael  Adrian,  a  diftinguifhed  na¬ 
val  officer,  was  born  at  Fleffingue,  a  town  of  Zealand, 
in  1607.  He  entered  on  a  feafaring  life  when  he  was 
only  1 1  years  old,  and  was  firft  a  cabin-boy.  While  he 
advanced  fucceffively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  mailer,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  ability  and  honour  in 
all  thefe  employments.  He  repulfed  the  Irifh,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  Weft  Indies  and 
ten  to  Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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rear-admiral,  and  fent  to  afliil  the  Portuguefe  againft 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  fight,  he  ad- ( 
vanced  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  iuch  unqueition- 
able  proots  of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguese  mo¬ 
narch  the  warmeit  applauic.  His  gallantry  was  fill! 
more  confpicuous  before  Sake,  a  town  ot  Barbary.  With 
one  fingle  veffel  he  Tiled  through  tne  roads  of  that  place 
in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  corfairs  who  came  to  attack 
him. 

In  1653  a  fcptadron  of  70  veffels  was  difpatched 
againft  the  Englifh  under  the  command  of  Van  1  romp. 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  feconded  him  with  great  fkill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  the  Englifh  fo  gloricufly  won.  He 
was  afterwards  ftadoned  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  captured  feveral  Turkifh  veffels.  In  1659  he  .rece!" 
ved  a  commiffion  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his 
war  with  the  Swedes  j  and  he  not  only  maintained  his 
former  reputation,  but  even  raifed  it  higher.  As  the 
reward  of  his  fervices,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  him  a  penfion.  In  1661  he  run  afhore  a 
veffel  belonging  to  Tunis,  releafed  40  Chriftian  (laves, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunifians,  and  reduced  the  Al¬ 
gerine  corfairs  to  fubmiffion.  His  country,  as  a  tefti— 
inony  of  her  gratitude  for  fuch  illuftrious  fervices,  raifed 
him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief. 
To  the  latter  dignity,  the  higheft  that  could  be  confer¬ 
red  upon  him,  he  was  wTell  intitled  by  the  fignal  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672  about  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  battle  was  main¬ 
tained  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  with  the  ob- 
ffinate  bravery  of  nations  which  were  accuflomed  to  de¬ 
pute  the  empire  of  the  main.  Ruyter  having  thus  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fea,  condu&ed  a  fleet  of  Indiamen 
fafely  into  the  Texel  j  thus  defending  and  enriching  his 
country,  while  it  had  become  the  prey  of  hoftile  inva¬ 
ders.  The  next  year  he  had  three  engagements  with 
the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  which,  if  poffible, 
his  bravery  was  ltill  more  diftinguifhed  than  ever. 
D’Eflrees  the  French  vice-admiral  wrote  to  Colbert  in 
thefe  words  :  “  I  would  purchafe  with  my  life  the  glory 
of  De  Ruyter.”  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  triumphs 
which  he  had  fo  honourably  won.  In  an  engagement 
with  the  French  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  he  loft  the 
day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  which  put  fin  end 
to  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpfe  was  earned  to  Am- 
flerdam,  and  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory 
was  there  ere&ed  by  the  command  of  the  ftates-generak 
The  Spanifh  council  bellowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
and  tranfmitted  a  patent  invefting  him  with  that  digni¬ 
ty  ;  but  he  died  before  it  arrived. 

When  fome  perfon  was  congratulating  Louis  XIV. 
upon  De  Ruyter’s  death,  telling  him  .he  had  now  got 
rid  of  one  dangerous  enemy  \  he  replied,  “  Every  one 
mu  ft  be  forry  at  the  death  of  fo  great  a  man.” 

RYE.  See  Secale,  Botany  Index;  and  alfo  A- 
griculture  Index. 

R  TE-Grafs.  See  Agriculture  Index . 

Rye,  a  town  in  Suffex,  with  two  markets  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  but  no  fair.  It  is  one  of  the 
cinque-ports  5  is  a  handfome  well-built  place,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  has  a  church  built  with  ftone,  and  a  town- 
ball;  and  confifts  of  three  ftreets,  paved  with  ftone. 
'  One 
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One  fide  of  the  town  has  been  walled  in,  and  the  other 
is  guarded  by  the  fea.  It  has  two  gates,  and  is  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade  in  the  ihipping  way.  From  thence 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fifhermen.  It  is  34  miles  fouth-eaft  by 
fouth  of  Tunbridge,  and  64  on  the  fame  point  from 
London.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  of  late  choked 
up  with  fand  )  but  if  vyell  opened,  it  would  be  a  good 
flat! on  for  privateers  that  cruize  againft  the  French. 
E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.0. 

RYMER,  Thomas,  Efq.  the  author  of  the  Feeder  a , 
was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  the 
gramma r-fehool  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  at  length  was  appointed  hiftoiiographer  to 
King  William  in  place  of  Mr  ShadwelL  lie  wrote  A 
View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  lad  Age,  and  afterwards 
publifhed  a  tragedy  named  Edgar.  For  a  critic  he  was 
certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  candour  ; 
nor  is  his  judgement  much  to  be  relied  on,  who  could 
condemn  Shakefpeare  with  fuch  rigid  fe verity.  His 
tragedy  will  (how,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  thofe  whofe  poems  he  has  publicly 
cenfured.  But  though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appellation 
of  poet  or  critic ,  as  an  antiquarian  and  hidorian  his  me¬ 
mory  will  long  be  prefer  ved.  His  Feeder  a,  which  is  a 
collection  of  all  the  public  tranfaCtions,  treaties,  &c.  of 
the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is  edeemed 
one  of  our  mod  authentic  and  valuable  records,  and  is 
oftener  referred  to  by  the  bed  Englifh  hidorians  than 
perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It  was  pub- 
lifted  at  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefen t  century 
in  17  volumes  folio.  Three  volumes  more  were  added 
by  Sanderfon  after  Rymer’s  death.  The  whole  were  re¬ 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  10  vols  in  1739.  They  were 
abridged  by  Rapiii  in  French,  and  inferted  in  Le  Clerc’s 
Bibliotheque ,  a  tranflation  of  which  was  made  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Whatley,  and  printed  in  4  vols  8vo,  1731. 


Rymer  died  14th  December  1713,  and  was  buried  %nchop3 
in  the  parilh  church  of  St  Clement’s  Danes.  Some  Jl.  t 
fpecimcns  of  his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  fird  volume  t  y  '*“» 
of  Mr  Nichol’s  SeleCt  Collection  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems, 

1780. 

IlYNCHOPS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  anferes.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

RYOTS,  in  the  policy  of  Hindodan,  the  modern 
name  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  difiinguid.ed. 

They  hold  their  polfedions  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient 
furveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  fo 
long  eftablifhed,  and  accords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of 
the  natives,  concerning  the  didinCtion  of  cads,  and  the 
functions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has  been  invariably 
maintained  in  all  the  provinces  fubjeCt  either  to  Maho¬ 
metans  or  Europeans  •  and  to  both  it  ferves  as  the  bads 
on  which  their  whole  fydem  of  finance  is  founded. 

RefpeCting  the  precife  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
ryots  of  Hindodan  held  their  poflefiions,  there  is  much 
diverfity  of  opinion  )  the  chief  of  which  are  very  impar¬ 
tially  delineated  in  note  iv.  to  the  Appendix  of  Robert- 
fon’s  Hidorical  Difquifition,  &;c.  concerning  India, 
p.  345.  to  which  we  refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  111- 
terelled  in  this  fubjecl  of  finance. 

RYSWIC-K,  a  large  village  in  Holland,  feated  be¬ 
tween  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  palace,  which  dands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther.  It  is  a  very  noble  drudure,  all  of  hewn 
done,  of  great  extent  in  front,  but  perhaps  ret  propor- 
tionably  high.  It  is  adorned  with  a  marble  daircafe, 
marble  floors,  and  a  magnificent  terrace.  There  is  a 
good  profpect  of  it  from  the  canal  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  here  in  1697  between  England,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain.  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat. 

52.  8. 


S. 


Sf,  or  s,  the  1 8th  letter  and  14th  confonant  of  our 
,  alphabet  5  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the  breath  through  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  pa¬ 
late  and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
the  lips  being  a  little  way  open  \  with  fuch  a  configu¬ 
ration  of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  fomewhat  fibilous  and  hiding.  Its  found, 
however,  varies  *,  being  drong  in  fome  words,  as  this, 
thus ,  &c.  and  foft  in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as 
mufe ,  wife,  &c.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the  end  of 
words,  whereby  they  become  hard  and  harfh,  as  in  kifs, 
lofs ,  &.c.  In  fome  words  it  is  filent,  as  ijie,  if  and,  vif 
count ,  &lc.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  chara&er 
f  is  generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  but  the  fhort  s  at  the  end. 

In  abbreviation,  S  dands  for  focietas  or  foetus  ;  as, 


R.  S.  S.  for  regies  focieiatis  foetus ,  i.  e.  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety.  In  medicinal  preemptions,  S.  A.  figni- 
fies  fecundum  artem ,  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art : 
And  in  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S  dands  for  Sextus  ; 

S.  P.  for  Spurius;  S.  C.  for  fenatus  confultum  ;  S.P.Q.R. 
for  fenatus  populufque  Romanics  ;  S.  S.  S.  for  fratum  fu - 
per  f  ratum ,  i.  e.  one  layer  above  another  alternately  ) 
S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q;  V.  for  ft  vales  bene  ef ,  ego  quoque  va- 
leo ,  a  form  ufed  in  Cicero’s  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
letters.  Ufed  as  a  numeral,  S  anciently  denoted  fever  ) 
in  the  Italian  mufic,  S  fignifies  folo  :  And  in  books  of 
navigation,  S  dands  for  fouth  ;  S.  E.  for  fouth- ead  ) 
S.  W.  for  fouth-wed  •,  S.  S.  E.  for  fouth  fouth-ead  ) 
S.  S.  W.  for  fouth  fouth-wed,  &c. 

SAAVEDRA,  Michael  de  Cervantes,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Spanifh  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1541.  From 
3  H  2  his 
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Saavedra,  his  infancy  he  was  fond  of  books  ;  but  he  applied  him- 
i  felf  wholly  to  books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels 
and  poetry  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  Spanifli  and  Italian 
'  authors.  From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at 
Rome  ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  profefiion  of  a  foldier,  as 
he  did  fome  years  under  the  victorious  banners  of  Mar¬ 
co  Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  the  year  1571  5  in  which  he  either 
loft  his  left  hand  by  the  fhot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had  it 
fo  maimed  that  he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this  he 
was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 
he  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  Then  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  and  he  compofed  fever al, 
,  all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  a6ted 

with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year  15S4  he  publifhed 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  fix  books;  which  he  prefented 
to  Afcanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which  has 
done  him  the  greateft  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  ;  the  firft  part  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1605.  This 
is  a  fatire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  foie,  end  of  it  was  to  deftroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  thofe  books,  which  had  fo  infatuated  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  mankind,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Spanifli 
nation.  This  work  was  univerfally  read ;  and  the  moft 
eminent  painters,  tapeftrv-woikers,  engravers,  and  fculp- 
tors,  have  been  employed  in  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes,  even  in  his  lifetime,  ob¬ 
tained  the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  ap¬ 
probation.  As  King  Philip  III.  was  Handing  in  a  bal¬ 
cony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country, 
he  obfcrved  a  ftudent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
zanares  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time  break¬ 
ing  off  and  beating  his  forehead  with  extraordinary 
tokens  of  pleafure  and  delight  :  upon  which  the  king 
faid  to  thofe  about  him,  “  That  fcholar  is  either  mad, 
or  reading  Don  Quixote:”  the  latter  of  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  cafe.  But  virtus  laudcitur  et  al%et  :  not- 
withftandmg  the  vaft  applaufe  his  book  everywhere  met 
with  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  procure  a  fmall  pen- 
flon,  for  he  could  fcarcely  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving. 
In  the  year  1615,  he  publifhed  a  fecond  part ;  to  which 
he  was  partly  moved  by  the  preemption  of  fome  ferib- 
bler,  who  had  publifhed  a  continuation  of  this  work  the 
year  before.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  novels ;  and  among 
the  reft,  u  I  he  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda.” 
He  had  employed  many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and 
finiflied  it  but  juft  before  his  death  ;  for  he  did  not  live  to 
fee  it  publifhed.  His  ficknefs  was  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  actually  was,  his 
own  hiftorian.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the 
Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,  he  reprefents  him¬ 
felf  on  horfeback  upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent,  who  had 
overtaken  him,  engaged  in  converfation  with  him  :  “And 
happening  to  talk  of  my  illnefs  (fays  he),  the  ftudent 
foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  faying  it  was  a  dropfy 
I  had  got  ;  the  thirft  attending  which  all  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  fait,  would  not  fuffice 
to  quench,  .therefore  Senior  Cervantes,  fays  he,  you 
muft  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat  ; 
for  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phy- 
£c.  I  have  been  tcid  the  fame  by  others,  anfwered  1 ; 


but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  born  Saavedra 
to  do  nothing  elfe.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  and  11 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  ihall  have  finilhed  Sab^star*’v 
my  courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  far  theft. — But  adieu, » 
my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as  happy 
as  heart  can  wifh.”  His  dropfy  increafed,  and  at  laft 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  fay  and  to 
write  bon  mots.  He  received  the  laft  facrament  on  the 
1 8th  of  April  1616;  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a  dedi- 
cation  of  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda  to  the 
conde  de  Lemos.  The  particular  day  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

SABA,  a  Dutch  ifland  near  St  Euftatia  in  the  Weft  RaynaVs 
Indies.  It  is  a  fteep  rock,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  Hijiory , 
a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent  vyb  lv- 
rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth 
to  plants  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  here  raife  cotton,  fpin  it, 
make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  ten  crowns  *  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame-  *-  U.  £S, 
rica  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of  Saba  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  there  preferve  a  frefhnefs  of  complexion,  which  is . 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iftands. 

Happy  colony  !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  between 
the  fky  and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  ftorms ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air, 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  fimple  commodity, 
from  which  it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of 
riches ;  is  employed  in  labours  lefs  troublefome  than 
ufeful,  and  poffefles  in  peace  all  the  bleflings  of  mode¬ 
ration,  health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace,  from  whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate 
at  leifure  the  errors  and  paflions  of  men,  who  come, 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  ftrike  and  dafti  themfelves 
on  the  rich  coafts  of  America,  the  fpoils  and  pofleftion . 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wreft- 
ing  from  each  other  :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftance 
the  nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics ;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  ;  wading  through  Teas 
of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  thofe  pearls,  thofe  dia¬ 
monds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  opprefiors  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  loading  innumerable  (hips  with  thofe  precious 
calks,  which  furnifh  luxury  with  purple,  and  from  w’hich 
flow  pleafures,  effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  debauchery. 

The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  follies, 
and  fpins  his  cotton  in  peace. 

SABAiANS.  See  Sabians. 

SABAZIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  were  no&urnal 
myfteries  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius.  All  the  ini¬ 
tiated  had  a  golden  ferpent  put  in  at  their  breafts,  and 
taken  out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Jurpiter’s  ravifiiing  Proferpina  in  the  form  of  a 
ferpent.  There  were  alfo  other  feafts  and  facrifices  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras, 
the  deity  of  the  Perfians,  and  of  Bacchus,  who  was  thus 
denominated  by  the  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  Seventh  pay  Baptists,  a 
fe£t  of  anabaplifts  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  they  obferved 
the  Jewifti  or  Saturday- Sabbath,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Teftament  by  the  in- 
ftit  utica  of  zr.y  other, 
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Sabbath.  '  SABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  fignifies  rcfl . 

•'  The  feventh  day  was  denominated  the  Sabbath ,  or  day 
Definition  ^ becaufe  that  in  it  God  had  reded  from  all  his 
works  which  he  created  and  made.  From  that  time 
the  feventh  day  feems  to  have  been  fet  apart  for  reli¬ 
gious  fervices  j  and,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  in¬ 
junction,  was  afterwards  obferved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
a  holyday.  They  were  commanded  to  fet  it  apart 
for  facred  purpofes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like- 
wife  in  memorial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egyp- 

2  tian  bondage. 

Importance  The  importance  of  the  inftitution  may  be  gathered 
cf  the  infti- £rom  diffcrent  laws  refpeCting  it.  When  the  ten 
earl^cer^  comman^ments  were  publifhed  from  Mount  Sinai  in 
monies.  tremendous  pomp,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  place 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  firft  table,  and  by  fub- 
fequent  ftatutes  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  puniffied 
with  death.  Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  ufe  and 
fervice  of  man  3  but  the  feventh  day  God  referved  to 
himfelf,  and  appointed  it  to  be  obferved  as  a  dated  time 
for  holy  offices,  and  to  be  fpent  in  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion.  On  this  day  the  minifters  of  the  temple 
entered  upon  their  week  \  and  thofe  who  had  attended 
on  the  temple  fervice  the  preceding  week  went  out  at 
the  fame  time.  New  loaves  of  fhew-bread  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread-offer¬ 
ing,  and  wine  for  a  libation,  were  offered.  The  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  all  other  feftivals,  wras  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  fix  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 

3  and  ended  at  the  fame  time  the  next  day. 

Time  of  its  Concerning  the  time  at  which  the  Sabbath  was  firft 
inftitution.  ffiftituted,  different  opinions  have  been  held.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  the  fanCKfication  of  the  feventh 
day,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is  only  there  fpoken  of 
hx  or  by  anticipation  ;  and  is  to  be  understood  v 

•  of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  injoined  the  children  of  Ifrael 

at  the  commencement  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation.  But 
Without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  fupport  this  opinion,  a  few  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fufficient  to  fhowT  that  it 
refts  on  no  folid  foundation. 

It  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  the  infpired  pen¬ 
man  would  have  mentioned  the  fan£rification  of  the 
feventh  day  among  ft  the  primeval,  tranfactions,  if  fuch 
fan£f location  had  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af¬ 
terwards.  Writers,  ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance 
which  the  rules  of  criticifm  have  eftablifhed,  often  bring, 
together  in  their  narratives  events  which  were  them- 
fe Ives  far  diftant,  for  the  fake  of  giving  form  to  their' 
difeourfe  *,  but  Mofes  appears  to  have  defpifed  all  fuch 
flimfy  refinements,  and  to  have  conftru<5ted  his  narrative 
in  great  conformity  to  the  feries  of  events. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  religious  fervice 
pradifed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  reftored  to  fa¬ 
vour  through  a  Mediator,  a  dated  form  of  public  wor- 
fhip  wras  inftituted,  which  man  was  required  to  obferve, 
in  teftimony,  not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  but  alfo  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promife  made 
to  our  firft  parents,  anddeen  afar  of.  Of  an  inftitution, 
then,  fo  grand  and  important,  no  circumftance  would  be 
omitted  that  is  neceffary  to  preferve  it,  or  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  the  obfervance  of  it  regular  and  folemu. 
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That  determined  times  are  neceffary  for  the  due  ce-  Sabbath, 
lebration  of  divine  fervice,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  is 
the  coriftitution  of  man,  that  he  muft  have  particular  jvj-ec,^flty 
times  fet  apart  for  particular  fervices.  He  is  doomed  0f  ftated 
to  toil  and  labour  5  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  fweat  of  days  for 
his  face  5  and  is  capable  of  performing  religious  du-  the  per¬ 
ries  only  in  fucli  a  manner  as  is  confident  with  his  fitu-  f°rraancc* 
ation  in  the  w  orld.  If  ftated  times  for  religious  folcm- 
nities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the  confequence  would  have 
been,  that  fuch  folemnities  would  have  been  altogether 
negleded }  for  experience  fhows,  that  if  mankind  were 
left  at  liberty  when  and  how  often  they  fhould  per¬ 
form  religious  offices,  thefe  offices  would  not  be  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  holy  times  that 
preferves  the  pradice  of  holy  fervices  \  and  without  the 
frequent  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man 
would  quickly  forget  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God,  «. 
and  in  a  fhort  time  no  veftige  of  religion  would  be  found 
in  the  world.  c 

Among  the  ordinances  which  God  vouchfafed  his  Object  ions 
ancient  people,  we  find  that  the  pious  obfervation  of  |°  the  ear- 
holydays  was  particularly  infilled  upon  >  and  the  Sab-  ty  ^ 
bath  was  enjoined  to  be  kept  holy,  in  the  moft  folemn  Sabbath 
manner,  and  under  the  fevered  penalties.  Can  it  then  confide  reck* 

be  fuppofed  that  He  would  fuffer  mankind,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Mofaic  era,  to  remain  with¬ 
out  an  inftitution  fo  expedient  in  itfelf,  and  as  well  fitted 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  under  the  one  difpen¬ 
fation,  as  ever  it  could  be  under  the  other?  No  5  we, 
have  every  imaginable  reafon  to  conclude,  that  when 
religious  fervices  were  enjoined,  religious  times  were  ap¬ 
pointed  alfo ;  for  the  one  neceffarily  implies  the  other. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  early  inftitution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  hi  dory  of 
the  patriarchal  age.  It  would  have  fwelled  the  Bible 
to  a  moft  enormous  fize,  had  the  facred  hiftorian  given 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  tranfadions  of  thofe  times  \  , 
befides,  it  would  have  anfvvered  no  end.  When  Mofes 
wrote  the  book  of  Gencfis,  it  was  unneceffary  to  re¬ 
late  minutely  tranfadions  and  inftitutions  already  well 
known  by  tradition  :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  everywhere  very  concife,  and  calculated  only 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  moft  important  fads,-. 

However,  if  wTe  take  a  view  of  the  church  fervice  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  ffiall  find  that  what  is  called  the 
legal  difpenfation,  at  lead  the  liturgic  part  of  it,  was 
no  new  fyftem,  but  a  colledion  of  inftitutions  obferved 
from  the  beginning,  and  republifhed  in  form  by  Mofes. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered 
facrifices  \  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other*  evi¬ 
dently  (hows  that  ftated  laws  refpeding  the  fervice.  had 
then  taken  place.  “  In  procefs  of  time,”  at  the  end  of 
the  days ,  “  Abel  brought  an  offering.”  Here  was 
prleft ,  altar,  matter  of  facrifice ,  appointed  time ,  motive  to 
facrifice ,  atonement  made,  and  accepted.  The  diftindion 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  before  the  flood,  and 
Noah’s  facrifice  immediately  after  his  deliverance,  with¬ 
out  any  new  diredion,  is  an  unanfwcrable  proof  of  the 
fame  truth.  It  is  teftified  of  Abraham,  by  God  him¬ 
felf,  that  he  kept  his  charge ,  his  commandments ,  his  fta- 
tales,  and  his  laws.  Thefe  expreffions  comprehend  the 
various  branches,  into  which  the  law  given  at  Sinai  was 
divided.  They  contain  the  moral  precepts,  affirmative 
and  negative,  the  matter  of  religious  fervice,  a  bedy  of 
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Sabbath,  laws  to  direct  obedience,  and  to  which  man  was  to  con* 
v  form  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  duty.  Agreeably  to 
this,  we  find  that  faciifices  were  offered,  altars  and  pla¬ 
ces  of  worfhip  confecrated,  and  the  Sabbath  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  well-known  folemnity,  before  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  It  is  exprefsly  taken  notice  of  at  the 
fall  of  manna  ,  and  the  incidental  manner  in  which  it 
is  then  mentioned,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Ifrael- 
ites  were  no  fl rangers  to  the  inftitution  :  for  had  it  been 
a  new  one,  it  mull  have  been  enjoined  in  a  pofitive  and 
particular  manner,  and  the  nature  of  it  muff  have  been 
laid  open  and  explained,  otherwife  the  term  would  have 
conveyed  no  meaning. 

The  divifion  of  time  into  weeks,  or  periods  of  feven 
days,  which  obtained  fo  early  and  nlmoft  univerfally,  is 
a  ftrong  indication  that  one  day  in  feven  was  always  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  a  particular  manner.  V/eck*,  and  feven 
(bays,  are  in  feripture  language  fynonymous  terms.  God 
commanded  Noali,^w*  days  before  he  entered  the  ark, 
to  introduce  into  it  all  forts  of  living  creatures.  When 
the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  abate,  Noah  fent  forth 
a  dove,  which,  finding  no  ref!  for  the  foie  of  her  foot, 
returned  to  him.  After  feven  days  he  fent  forth  the 
dove  a  fecond  time,  and  again  {he  returned  to  the  ark. 
At  the  expiration  of  other  [even  days  he  let  go  the  dove 
a  third  time  :  and  a  week  is  fpoken  of  (Gen.  xxix.)  as  a 
well-known  fpace  of  time. 

This  feptenary  divifion  of  time  has  been,  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  uniformly  obferved  over  all  the  eaftern 
world.  The  Ifraelites,  Affyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians, 
Arabians,  and  Perfians,  have  always  made  ufe  of  a 
week,  confifiing  of  feven  days.  Many  vain  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  uniformity  *,  but  a 
practice  fo  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken 
place,  had  not  the  feptenary  diflribution  of  time  been 
inftituted  frum  the  beginning,  and  handed  down  by  tra¬ 
dition. 

From  the  fame  fource  alro  mud  the  ancient  heathens 
have  derived  their  notions  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  feventli 
day.  That  they  had  fuch  notions  of  it  is  evident  from 
feveral  pafifages  of  the  Greek  poels  quoted  by  Ariftobu- 
lus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Eu- 
febius. 
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The  feventh,  the  facred  day. 

ef  muTct  KczTYi>> v&sv,  i Homer. 

Afterwards  came  the  feventh,  the  facred  day. 

Again  > 

eSSokov  iftoig  W,  x.ui  r&>  TtriXtro  TravTX. 

On  the  feventli  day  all  things  were  completed. 

E^cf^ctrr,  c)vct  TiTiXyrjzivx  7ravrx  rtrvxrxt.  Linus. 

All  things  were  made  perfeB  on  the  feventh  day. 

That  they  likewife  held  the  number  feven  in  high  ef- 
timation  has  been  fhown  by  a  learned,  though  fometimes 
fanciful,  author  *,  with  fuch  evidence  as  to  enfore  con- 
viffion.  The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num¬ 
ber,  n&strpu  ufyog,  worthy  of  veneration,  and  held  it  to  be 
perfeB  and  mojl  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated  it 
fortune ,  and  alfo  flykd  it  voice,  found,  rnufe,  becaufe  no 
doubt, feven  diftinft  notes  comprehend  the  whole  fealeof 
mufic,  beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  inftrument  can  go, 
but  mull;  return  from  the  feventh,  and  begin  again  anew. 
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They  likewife  defigned  it  riMr(po^g,  leading  to  the  end.  Sabbath. 
Seven,  in  the  Hebrew'  language,  is  exp  re  fled  by  a  wrord 
that  primarily  fignifies  fulnefs,  completion,  fufficieticy,  and 
is  applied  to  a  week,  or  feven  days,  becaufe  that  was  the 
full  time  employed  in  the  work  of  creation  *,  to  the 
Sabbath,  becaufe  on  it  all  things  were  completed ;  and  to 
an  oath,  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  ftrife. 

This  opening  of  the  Hebrew7  root  will  enable  us  to  come 
at  the  meaning  of  thofc  expreflrons  of  the  heathens,  and 
alfo  let  us  fee  whence  they  derived  their  ideas  and  modes 
of  fpeaking,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  tranfa&ions 
at  the  creation,  though  much  perverted,  w'as  never  en¬ 
tirely  loft  by  them. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  heathens  bor¬ 
rowed  the  notion  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  feventh  day 
from  the  Jew's.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  when  it  is  confidercd  that  the  Jews  w7ere  held  in 
the  greateft  contempt  by  the  furrounding  nations,  wrho 
derided  them  no  lefs  for  their  fabbaths  than  for  their  cir- 
cumcifion.  All  forts  of  writers  ridiculed  them  on  this 
account.  Seneca  charged  them  with  fpending  the  feventh 
part  of  their  time  in  floth.  Tacitus  faid,  that  not  only 
the  feventh  day,  but  alfo  the  feventh  year,  was  unprofi- 
tably  w’afted.  Juvenal  brings  forward  the  fame  charge  y 
and  Perfius  upbraided  them  with  their  recutita  fahhata. 
Plutarch  faid  that  they  kept  it  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

Tacitus  affirmed,  that  it  wras  in  honour  of  Saturn  *,  but 
the  moft  abominable  aflertion  of  all  is  that  of  Apion,  who 
.  faid  that  they  obferved  the  Sabbath  in  memory  of  their 
being  cured  on  that  day  of  a  fhamefui  difeafe,  called  by 
the  Egyptians fabbo'. 

Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  objection  have  con¬ 
tended,  that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  of  feven 
days,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  W’ho  were 
the  Dii  tnajorum  gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropriated 
to  his  fervice.  But  if  fuch  was  the  origin  of  w?eeks, 
hoxv  came  the  great  and  ancient  goddefs  Te/lus  to  be 
omitted  ?  She  was  worfhipped  by  the  early  idolaters  as 
wrell  as  the  other  planets,  and  mult  furely  have  been 
deemed  by  them  as  worthy  of  a  particular  day  fet  apart 
to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who  wTas  long  un- 
difeovered,  afterwards  feen  but  occafionally,  and  at  all 
times  confidered  as  of  malign  afpeft.  (See  Rem- 
PHAN.) 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  year  w7as  divided  in¬ 
to  lunar  months  of  fomething  more  than  28  days,  it 
W'as  natural  to  divide  the  month  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon,  which  wTould  produce  as 
many  weeks  of  feven  days.  But  this  fuppofition  is 
lefs  tenable  than  the  former.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
are  not  fo  prccifely  marked  at  the  quarters  as  to  attract 
to  them  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap¬ 
pearances  of  one  month  commonly  like  thofe  of  another. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  w7hat  fhould  have  induced 
the  earlieft  obfervers  of  the  phafes  of  the  moon  to  divide 
the  month  into  four  parts  rather  than  into  three,  or  five, 
or  feven.  Had  the  ancient  w7eek  confifted  of  14  days, 
it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  fome  degree  of  plau- 
fibility,  that  its  length  wras  regulated  by  the  phafes  of 
the  moon,  becaufe  the  fhape  of  that  luminary,  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  quarter,  is  very  precifely  marked  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  prefent  hypothefis, 
could  have  everywhere  led  mankind  to  make  their  weeks 
confzft  of  feven  days.  This  divifion  of  time,  therefore,* 
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can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the  primer al  in- 
dilution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  related  by  Mofes  in  the 
book  of  Genefis.  That  intiitution  was  abfolutely  ne- 
c diary  to  preferve  among  men  afenfeof  religion  ;  and  it 
was  renewed  to  the  Jews  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
its  obfcrvance  enforced  by  the  fevered:  penalties,  It  was 
accordingly  obferved  by  them  with  more  or  lefs  drift- 
net's  in  every  period  of  their  commonwealth,  and  there 
is  none  of  the  inftitutions  of  their  divine  lawgiver  which, 
in  their  prefen t  date  of  difperfion,  they  more  highly 
honour.  They  regard  it,  indeed,  with  a  fuperiinious 
reverence,  call  it  their fysvfi,  their  delight,  and  fptak  of 
it  in  the  mod  magnificent  terms.  They  have  often  va¬ 
ried  in  their  opinions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  refpeft  for  the  fabbath  fo  very  high,  that 
they  would  not  on  that  day  defend  themfelves  from 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  afterwards  they  did 
not  fcruple  to  dand  upon  their  neccffary  defence,  al¬ 
though  they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  carrying  on  their  operations.  When  our  Saviour 
was  on  earth,  it  was  no  fin  to  loofe  a  bead  from  the 
ltall,  and  lead  him  to  water  •,  and  if  he  had  chanced  to 
fall  into  a  ditch,  they  pulled  him  out:  but  nowit  is 
abfolutely  unlawful  to  give  a  creature  in  that  fituation 
any  other  adidance  than  that  of  food  *,  and  if  they  lead 
an  animal  to  water,  they  mud  take  care  not  to  let  the 
bridle  or  halter  hang  loofe,  otherwife  they  are  tranf- 
gredors. 

As  the  law  enjoins  red  on  that  day  from  all  fervile 
employments,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  injunftion, 
they  undertake  no  kind  of  work  on  Friday  but  fuch  as 
can  eafily  be  accomplifhed  before  evening.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they 
have  prepared  to  eat  the  day  following.  They  after¬ 
wards  fet  out  a  tabic  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
place  bread  upon  it,  which  they  alfo  cover  with  another 
cloth  ;  and  during  the  fabbath  the  table  is  never  moved 
cut  of  its  place.  About  an  hour  before  funfet,  the 
women  light  the  fabbath  lamps,  which  hang  in  the 
places  where  they  eat.  They  then  dretch  forth  their 
hands  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene- 
diftion.  “  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God,  king  of  the 
world,  who  had  enjoined  us,  that  are  fanftified  by  thy 
commandments,  to  light  the  fabbath  lamp.”  Thefe 
lamps  are  two  or  more  in  number,  according  to  the  lize 
cf  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  fufpended,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  burn  during  the  greated  part  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  begin  the  fabbath  well,  they  wafh  their  hands 
and  faces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  going  to  the  fecond, 
then  the  fifth,  then  the  third,  and  ending  with  the  thumb. 
If  a  Jew  cads  the  parings  of  his  nails  to  the  ground, 
he  is  rafeah ,  that  is,  a  niched  man  ;  for  Satan  has 
great  power  over  thofe  parings  of  nails  ;  and  it  feems 
they  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  wizzards,  who  know  how 
to  employ  them  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries 
them  in  the  earth,  he  is  t%edlc ,  that  is,  ayV//?  man  :  if  he 
burns  them  in  the  fire,  he  is  chejtd,  that  is,  worthy  of 
honour,  an  holy  man.  When  they  have  performed  thefe 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  fynagogue, 
and  enter  upon  their  devotions.  As  foon  as  prayers  be¬ 
gin,  the  departed  fouls  fpring  out  of  the  purgatorial 
flames,  and  have  liberty  to  cool  themfelves  in  water 
while  the  fabbath  lads ;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  pro¬ 


long  the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can  ;  and  the  Sabbath. 
Raobins  have  drift ly  commanded  them  not  to  exhauft  Jl 
all  the  water  on  the  fabbath  day,  led  thofe  miferable 
fouls  thould  by  that  means  be  deprived  of  the  refrefhing 
element.  When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  they  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  falute  one  another,  by  wiihing  a  good 
fabbath.  They  then  fit  down  to  table.  The  mader  of 
the  family  takes  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  lifting  up  his 
hand,  fays,  “  Bleded  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king 
of  the  world,  who  had  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine. — 

Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world, 
who  had  fanftified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 
us  thy  holy  fabbath  ;  and  of  thy  good  will  and  pleafure 
had  left  it  to  us  an  inheritance,  the  memorial  of  thy 
works  of  creation.  For  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  faints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  coming  out 
of  Egypt.  And  thou  had  alfo  chofen  us  from  all  other 
people,  and  fanftified  us,  and  with  love  and  pleafure  had 
left  thy  holy  fabbath  an  inheritance.  Bleffed  be  thou, 

O  God,  who  fanftified  the  fabbath.”  After  this  bene- 
diftion  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup  to  all  that 
are  prefent.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,  and  taking 
bread,  fays,  “  Bleded  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king 
of  the  world,  who  bringed  bread  out  of  the  earth.”  Then 
he  breaks  off  a  bit,  and  eats,  and  alfo  gives  a  piece  of  it 
to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fabbath,  the  Jews  do  not  rife 
fo  early  as  they  do  at  other  times.  Thinking,  the 
greater  pleafure  they  take  on  that  day,  the  more  de¬ 
voutly  they  keep  it.  When  theyr  come  into  the  fyna¬ 
gogue,  they  pray  as  ufual,  only  the  devotions  are  fome- 
w7hat  longer,  being  intermingled  with  pfalmody,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  fabbath.  The  Pentateuch  is  then  produced, 
and  feven  feftions  of  it  are  read  in  order  by  feven  per- 
fons  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  Several  leffons  are  likewife 
read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  fome  relation  to 
what  was  read  out  of  the  law.  After  morning  prayers 
they  return  to  their  houfes,  and  eat  the  fecond  fabbath- 
meal,  fhewing  every  token  of  joy,  in  honour  of  the  fedi- 
val.  But  if  one  has  feen  any  thing  ominous  in  his 
fleep  ;  if  he  has  dreamed  that  he  burnt  the  book  of  the 
law’  ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
houfe;  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out; — then  he  fads  un¬ 
til  very  late  at  night,  for  all  fuch  dreams  are  bad  ones. 

In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  fynagogue,  and 
perform  the  evening  fervice,  adding  to  the  ordinary 
prayers  fome  leffons  that  refpeft  the  fabbath.  When  the 
devotional  duties  are  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light 
a  candle  refembling  a  torch,  and  again  fit  down  to  eat. 

They  remain  eating  until  near  fix,  and  then  the  maffer 
of  the  family  takes  a  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  re- 
hearfes  fome  benediftions ;  after  which  he  pours  a  little 
of  the  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  fays,  “  Bleffed  be 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  had  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.”  Then  holding  the  cup  in  his  left 
hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of  fweet  fpices,  and 
fays,  “  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  had  created 
various  kinds  of  fweet  fpices.”  He  fmells  the  fpices, 
and  holds  them  out  to  the  red,  that  they  may  do  the 
fame.  He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and 
going  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and 
pronounces  a  bleffing.  With  the  cup  in  the  left  hand, 
he  examines  the  right  in  the  fame  manner.  Again,  hold¬ 
ing  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rehearfes  another  be- 
nediftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  pours  fome  of  the  wine 
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S&bbaih.  on  the  ground.  After  tjils  be  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and 
v  then  hands  it  about  to  the  reft  of  the  family,  who  finifti 
what  remains.  In  this  manner  the  fabbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  return  to  their  ordinary  em¬ 
ployments.  Thofe  who  meet  pay  their  compliments, 

10  by  whiling  one  another  a  happy  week. 

Frohibi-  The  Rabbins  have  reckoned  up  nine  and  thirty  pri- 
tionsob-  mary  prohibitions,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  on  the 
fervcd.  fabbatic  feftival  ;  but  their  circumflances  and  dependents, 
which  are  alfo  obligatory,  are  almoft  innumerable.  The 
.39  articles  are,  Not  to  till  the  ground;  to  fow ;  to 
reap  ;  to  make  hay  ;  to  bind  up  Iheaves  of  corn  ;  to 
threfh  ;  to  winnow  ;  to  grind  ;  to  fift  meal ;  to  knead 
the  dough  ;  to  bake ;  to  fhear ;  to  whiten  ;  to  comb  or 
.card  wool  ;  to  fpin  ;  to  twine  or  twift  ;  to  wTarp  ;  to 
dye  ;  to  tie  ;  to  untie  ;  to  few  ;  to  tear  or  pull  in 
pieces  ;  to  build  *,  to  pull  down  ;  to  beat  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  ;  to  hunt  or  fifli ;  to  kill  a  bead ;  to  flay  it ;  to  drefs 
it ;  to  fcrape  the  {kin  ;  to  tan  it ;  to  cut  leather  ;  to 
write ;  to  fcratch  out  ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing  ;  to 
kindle  a  .fire  ;  to  extinguifli  it  ;  to  carry  a  thing  from 
place  to  place ;  to  expofe  any  thing  to  fale.  Thefe  are 
the  primary  prohibitions,  and  each  of  thefe  has  its  pro¬ 
per  confequences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  Jews  themfelves  fay,  that  if  they  could 
keep  but  two  fabbaths  as  they  ought,  they  would  foon 
be  delivered  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  fabbath 
in  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway,  no  matter  where,  nor 
under  what  circumflances,  he  fits  down  ;  he  will  not  ftir 
cut  of  the  fpot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he  lies 
there  ;  he  will  not  rife  up.  If  he  fliould  tumble  into  a 
privy,  he  would  refl  there  :  he  would  not  be  taken 
cut  (a).  If  he  fees  a  flea  {kipping  upon  his  clothes, 
he  muft  not  catch  it.  If  it  bites  him  he  may  only  re¬ 
move  it  with  his  hand  ;  he  muft  not  kill  it ;  but  a  loufe 
meets  with  no  luch  indulgence,  for  it  may  be  deftroy- 
ed.  He  muft  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  cloth, 
but  he  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow’s  tail.  A 
frefli  wound  muft  not  be  bound  up  on  the  fabbath- day ; 
a  plafter  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  fore  may 
remain  on  it ;  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  muft  not  be  put  on 
anew.  The  lame  may  ufe  a  ftaff,  but  the  blind  muft 

not.  Thefe  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 

fame  nature,  are  obferved  by  the  Jews  in  the  ftri&eft 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wiihes  to  know  more  of  the 
practice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  confult  Buxtorf’s 
Judaica  Synagoga ,  chap.  x.  xi.  where  he  will  find  a 
complete  detail  of  their  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  on  the 
fabbath  *,  and  likewife  fee  the  primary  prohibitions 

11  branched  out  into  their  refpe&ive  circumflances. 

Inftitution  As  the  feventh  day  was  obferved  by  the  Jewifh 

of  Sunday  cfiurc]1?  Jn  memory  of  the  reft  of  God  after  the 

Lord’s  day.  works  of  Creadon,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pha- 

raoh’s  tyranny  ;  fo  the  firft  day  of  the  week  has  always 
been  obferved  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  memory  of 
the  refurre&ion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  which  he  completed 
the  work  of  man’s  redemption  on  earth,  and  refeued 
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him  from  the  dominion  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  Sabbath, 
death. 

This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  the  Lord's  clay.  It  was  alfo  fometimes  called 
Sunday  ;  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea¬ 
thens,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  fun.  And  indeed,  al¬ 
though  it  was  originally  called  Sunday  by  the  heathen*, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retain  that  name  among  Chn- 
ftians,  becaufc  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  “  The 
true  light,”  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  of  Him  who  is  ftyled  by  the  prophet  “  The 
Sun  of  righteoufnefs,”  and  who  on  this  day  arofe 
from  the  dead.  But  although  it  was,  in  the  primitive 
times,  indifferently  called  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday ,  yet 
it  was  never  denominated  the  fabbath ;  a  name  conftant- 
ly  appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  the  feventh  day,  both 
by  facred  and  ecclefiaftical  writers.  lt 

Of  the  change  from  the  feventh  to  ihzfrjl  day  of  The  men- 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  day  x}ono^  'n 
feftival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Teftament.i^^J^^ 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  it,  that  the  firft  acclden. 
day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apoftolic  age,  a  ftatedtal; 
time  for  public  worftiip.  On  this  day  the  apoftles  were 
affembled,  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  Came  down  fo  vifibly 
upon  them  to  qualify  them  for  the  converfion  of  the 
world.  On  this  day  we  find  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  difciples  came  to  break  bread  :  and 
the  directions  which  the  fame  apoftle  gives  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  fuffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  aft'emblies  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  feveral  paffages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  that  the  religious  obfervation  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  week  is  of  apoftolical  appointment ;  and 
may  indeed  be  very  yeafonably  fuppofed  to  be  among 
thofe  directions  and  inftruCtions  which  our  bleffed  Lord 
himfelf  gave  to  his  difciples,  during  the  40  days  be¬ 
tween  his  refurre&ion  and  afeenfion,  wherein  he  con- 
verfed  with  them,  and  fpoke  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  however,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  thofe  paffages,  although  the  plaineft  that 
occur,  are  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  apoftolical  inftitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  day,  or  even  the  aClual  obfervation 
of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  controverfy,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  ecclefiaftical 
teftimony. 

From  the  confentient  evidence  and  uniform  praCtice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  alfo  from  the  atteftation  of 
Pliny,  an  heathen  of  no  mean  figure  both  in  learning 
and  power,  we  find  that  the  firft  day  of  the  week  was 
obferved  in  the  earlieft  ages  as  a  holyday  or  feftival,  in 
honour  of  the  refurreCtion  of  Chrift.  Now  there  are 
but  two  fources  whence  the  cuftom  could  poflibly  have 
arifen.  It  muft  have  been  inftituted  either  by  human 
or  divine  authority  :  by  human  authority  it  was  not 
inftituted  ;  for  there  was  no  general  council  in  thofe 
early  times,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  it  was  impoflible  that  any  ecclefiaftical  inftitution 

could 
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(a)  This,  it  feems,  -was  once  really  the  cafe.  A  Jewr  of  Magdeburg  fell  into  a  privy  on  a  Saturday.  He  might 
have  been  taken  out  ;  but  he  told  thofe  who  offered  him  their  afliftance  to  give  themfelves  no  trouble,  for  there 
he  wras  determined  to  keep  holy  the  fabbath  day.  The  bifliop,  when  he  heard  of  it,  refolved  that  he  fliould 
ian&ify  the  next  day  alfo  in  the  fame. place ;  and  fo,  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jew  loft  his  life. 
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could  have  been  univerfally  eftablifhed  at  Once.  It  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  that  it  mull  have  been  inftituted  by 
divine  authority :  and  that  it  really  was  fo,  will  far¬ 
ther  appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  apoftles  travelled  over  the  greateil 
part  of  the  world,  and  planted  churches  in  the  remo¬ 
te  ft  parts  of  it.  It  is  certain  alfo  that  they  were  all 
led  by  the  fame  fpirit  ;  and  their  defire  was,  that 
unity  and  uniformity  fhould  be  obferved  in  all  the 
churches  which  they  had  founded.  It  is  not  therefore 
fu.rprifiirg  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine,  the  fame  worfhip,  the  fame  rites  and  cufloms, 
fliould  prevail  all  over  the  Chriftian  world  $  nay,  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  had  the  cafe  been 
otherwife.  For  this  reafon  we  may  conclude  that  every 
cuflom,  univerfally  obferved  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Chriitian  church,  and  not  inflituted  by  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  was  of  original  appointment. 

;  As  the  LordTs  day  is  fandlified,  that  is,  fet  apart  to 
Chriflians  for  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  God,  their 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  San6lifier,  a  little  confide- 
ration  will  eafily  difeover  how  it  ought  to  be  obferved. 
Although  a  day  feparated  from  worldly  bufinefs,  yet 
it  is  in  no  fenfe  a  day  of  idlenefs,  but  a  feafon  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  works  of  falvation  and  labours  of 
charity. 

In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  ivas  obferved  in 
the  mofl  folemn  manner.  From  the  monuments  of 
thofe  early  ages  we  learn,  that  it  was  fpent  in  a  due 
and  conftant  attendance  on  all  the  offices  of  divine  wor- 
ffiip.  On  it  they  held  their  religious  affemblies,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apoflles  and  prophets  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  doctrines  of  Chriflianity 
further  prefied  upon  them  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
clergy.  Solemn  prayers  and  praifes  were  offered  up  to 
God,  and  hymns  fung  in  honour  of  Chrift  ;  the  Lord’s 
fupper  was  confiantly  celeb  rated  ;  and  colie  ftions  were 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  On  this  day  they  abffained,  as  much  as 
they  could,  from  bodily  labour.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladnefs  ;  and  therefore  all  faffing 
on  it  was  prohibited,  even  during  the  feafon  of 
lent,  their  great  annual  faff. — Such  was  the  zeal  of 
thofe  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  fevereft  perfecu- 
tions,  hindered  them  from  celebrating  holy  offices  on 
this  day.  They  were  often  befet  and  betrayed,  and 
as  often  flauglitered  in  confequence  of  cruel  edidls  from 
emperors,  thofe  very  emperors  for  whofe  happinefs  and 
profperity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent  pravtrs. 
For  this  caufe,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  afiembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  li  ht ; 
and  when  lick,  in  exile,  or  in  prifon,  nothing  troubled 
them  more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  the  fervice 
of  the  church.  No  trivial  pretences  were  then  admit¬ 
ted  for  any  one’s  abfence  from  public  worfhip  ;  for  fe- 
vere  cenfures  wrere  paffed  upon  all  who  were  abfent 
without  fome  urgent  neceffity.  When  the  empire  be¬ 
came  Chriftian,  Conftantine  and  his  fucceffors  made 
laws  for  the  more  folemn  obfervation  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
They  prohibited  all  profecutions  and  pleadings  and 
other  juridical  matters  to  be  tranfa&ed  on  it,  and  alfo 
all  unneceffary  labour;  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
Jewiffi  fabbath,  but  becaufe  thefe  things  were  confidered 
as  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of  the  feftival. 

But  although  the  primitive  Chriffians  did  not  in- 
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dulge  themfelves  in  the  pra£lice  of  unneceffary  labour  Salibith. 
or  trifling  amufements,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  abffaiii  '  v 
from  working,  if  great  neceffity  required  it.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  enjoined  that  men  fhould  abffain 
from  work  on  the  Lord’s  day  if  pojjible  ;  but  it  any 
wTere  found  to  judaize ,  they  were  to  be  cen fared  as 
great  tranlgreffors.  So  circumfpe<R  were  the  primitive 
Chriffians  about  their  conduct  on  this  fjftival,  that  on 
the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which  tended  to 
profane  it,  wliilff  on  the  other  they  cenlured  all  thofe 
who  infilled  it  fhould  be  obferved  with  Pharifaical  ri¬ 
gour.  .  #  i<f 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Lord’s  day  is publia  wor -  Advant;*- 
fiip.  The  nature  and  defign  of  the  Chrillian  religion  &es  refult- 
fufficiently  ffiows  the  neceffity  and  importance  of 
fembling  for  the  duties  of  devotion.  The  whole  fcope  V(ltlon  Qf 
of  Chriflianity  is  to  bring  us  to  an  union  with  God,  it. 
which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preferved  without  frequent 
communications  with  him  ;  and  the  reafons  which 
ffiow  religious  intercourfe  to  be  the  indifpenfable  duty 
of  Chiiffians  in  a  private  capacity,  will  bind  it  with 
equal  or  more  force  on  them  confidered  as  a  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  advantages  of  public  worfhip,  when  duly  per¬ 
formed,  are  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  however, 
which  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  a  particular  manner. 

It  gives  Chriffians  an  opportunity  of  openly  pioftffing 
their  faith,  and  teflifying  their  obedience  to  their  Re¬ 
deemer  in  the  wifeff  and  belt  manner  ;  and  in  an  age 
when  atheifm  has  arifen  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  afrefh,  and  put  to  open 
fhame,  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  religion, 
will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportunities  of  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  the  v’cious  courfes  purfued  by  thole 
degenerate  apotlates.  He  will  with  plea fure  lay  hold 
on  every  occafion  to  teftify  that  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
a fh nmed  to  confefs  the  truth  ;  and  will  think  it  his  in¬ 
difpenfable  duty  openly  to  difavow  the  lins  of  others, 
that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them. 

Public  worfhip  preferves  in  the  minds  ot  men  a  fenfe 
of  religion,  without  which  focietv  could  not  exiff.  No¬ 
thing  can  keep  a  body  of  men  together  and  unite  them 
in  promoting  the  public  good,  but  fuch  principles  of 
a6lion  as  may  reach  and  govern  the  heart.  But  thefe 
can  be  derived  only  from  a  fenfe  of  religious  duties, 
which  can  never  he  fo  fhongly  imp  refit  d  upon  the  mind 
as  by  a  conftant  attendance  upon  public  worfhip.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  weak  than  to  negleft  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  under  the  pretence  that  we  can  employ 
ourfelves  as  acceptably  to  our  Maker  at  home  in  our 
clofets.  Both  kinds  of  worfhip  are  indeed  neceffary  ; 
but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid  by  the  difeharge  of  ano¬ 
ther.  By  public  worfhip  every  man  profeffes  his  belief 
in  that  God  whom  he  adores,  and  appeals  to  Him  for 
his  ftneerity,  of  which  his  neighbour  cannot  judge.  By 
this  appeal  he  endears  himfelf  more  or  lefs  to  others. 

It  creates  confl dence  ;  it  roots  in  the  heart  benevolence, 
and  all  other  Chriflian  virtues,  which  produce,  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  the  fruits  of  mutual  love  and  general  peace. 

People  in  general  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of 
the  Lord's  day  arq  over  when  public  worfhip  is  ended. 

But  they  feem  to  forget  for  what  purpofes  the  day  was 
fet  apart.  It  is  not  only  appropriated  to  the  duties  of 
public  worfhip,  but  alfo  famffified  to  our  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  dodlrines  of  Chriflianity.  It 
3  I  is 
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Sabbath.^  is  an  rnlHtution  calculated  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  barge  or  expofe 
tne  laborious  daffes  of  mankind,  and,  in  confequence  of 
that,  to  afford  reft  to  beajls  alfo.  It  is  proper,  it  is  ne- 
cdfary,  that  man  fhould  refleCt  on  his  condition  in  the 
world,  that  he  fhould  examine  the  ftate  of  his  foul,  and 
inquire  what  progrefs  he  has  made  in  that  work  which 
was  given  him  to  do.  Thofe  that  have  children  or  fer- 
vants  are  obliged  to  look  after  their  inftruaion  as  well 
as  their  own.  Thefe  are  the  ends  which  the  inftitution 
of  Sunday  was  defigned  to  anfwer.  Every  man  muft 
allow  that  thefe  things  muft  be  done  at  fome  time  or 
other  ;  but  unlefs  there  be  fet  times  for  doing  them,  the 
geneiality  of  mankind  would  wholly  negleCt  them. 

Vijiting  and  travelling  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profanations  of  this  holy  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  time  ;  a  1-ofs  for  which  no  amends 
can  ever  be  made  them  :  Servants,  inftead  of  having 
leifure  to  improve  themfelves  in  fpiritual  knowledge, 
are  burdened  with  additional  labour  :  And  in  a  mail 
of  any  humanity,  it  muft  excite  many  painful  fenfations, 
when  he  refle&s  how  often  the  ufeful  horfe  on  that  day 
experiences  all  the  anguifh  of  hunger,  torn  Tides,  and 
battered  knees.  Every  kind  of  amufement ,  every  kind 
of  common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  particular 
duties  of  the  Lord’s  day  \  and  confequently  men  pro¬ 
fane  the  day  by  fpending  it  in  any  amufements,  or  un¬ 
dertaking  upon  it  any  ordinary  employment  unlefs  it  be 
a  work  of  abfolute  neceftity. 

SABBATH -Breaking,  or  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
k  punilhed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For, 
beiides  the  notorious  indecency  and  fcandal  of  permit¬ 
ting  any  fecular  bufinefs  to  be  publicly  tranfa&ed  on 
that  day  in  a  country  profefting  Chriftianity,  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  ufually  follows  its  profana¬ 
tion,  the  keeping  one  day  in  feven  holy,  as  a  time  of 
relaxation  and  refrefiiment,  as  well  as  for  public  wor¬ 
ship,  is  of  admirable  fervice  to  a  ftate,  conftdered  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  civil  inftitution.  It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of 
converfation  and  fociety,  the  manners  of  the  lower  claf- 
fes  5  which  would  otherwife  degenerate  into  a  fordid 
ferocity  and  favage  felfiftmefs  of  fpirit  ;  it  enables  the 
induftrious  workman  to  purfue  his  occupation  in  the 
infuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulnefs  :  it  imprints 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  fenfe  of  their  duty  to 
God  fo  neceffary  to  make  them  good  citizens ;  but 
which  yet  would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unre¬ 
mitted  continuance  of  labour,  without  any  ftated  times 
of  recalling  them  to  the  worfhip  of  their  Maker.  And 
therefore  the  laws  of  King  Athelftan  forbade  all  mer¬ 
chandizing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  under  very  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties.  And  by  the  ftatute  27  Hen.  VI.  e.  5.  no  fair 
or  market  fliall  be  held  on  the  principal  feftivals,  Good- 
friday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  har- 
veft),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  expofed  to  fale. 

And,  fince,  by  the  ftatute  1  Car.  I.  c.  1.  no  perfons 
Ihall  affemble,  out  cf  their  own  parifhes,  for  any  fport 
what  foe  ver,  upon  this  day  }  nor,  in  their  parities,  (hall 
ufe  any  bull  or  bear-beating,  interludes,  plays,  or  other 
unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimcs  }  on  pain  that  every  of¬ 
fender  fhali  pay  3s.  4d.  to  the  poor.  This  ftatute  does 
no,t  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allpws,  any  innocent 
recreation  or  amufement,  within  their  refpe&ive  pa- 
rilhes,  even  on  the  Lord’s  day,  after  divine  fervice  is 
over.  But  by  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  perfon  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  on  the  Lord’s  day,  or  ufe  any  boat  or 
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public  houfes,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne¬ 
ceftity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5  s.  Nor  fhali  any  ^ 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  under 
pain  of  20  s. 

SABELLIANS,  a  fed  of  Chriftians  of  the  3d  cen¬ 
tury,  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a  philo- 
fopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  there  is  but 
one  perfon  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  fundions 
of  the  Deity  j  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is 
the  Father  of  all  things,  that  he  defeended  into  the  vir¬ 
gin,  became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  fon  7  and 
that  having  accompliftied  the  myftery  of  our  falvation, 
he  diffufed  himfelf  on  the  apoftles  in  tongues  of  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy  Ghojl .  This  they 
explained  by  refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the  illumina¬ 
tive  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its 
warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word,  they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  acccmplifh  the 
work  of  redemption  5  and  that  being  re-afeended  to  hea¬ 
ven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were  communicated 
after  a  like  manner  to  the  apoftles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  fed  of  idolaters,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day,  and  worftiips  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

See  Polytheism,  N°  10,  11,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  church  }  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
eaft  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth  }  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  oil  and  wine.  There  is  no  walled  town  in  it} 
and  Magliano  is  the  principal  place. 

SABIN  US,  George,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born 
in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  in  1508.  His  poem 
Res  gejlce  Ccefarum  Gertnanoram ,  fpread  his  reputation 
all  over  Germany,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
all  the  princes  who  had  any  regard  for  polite  literature  ; 
he  was  made  profeflor  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  reCtor  of  the  new  academy  of  Koningf- 
burg,  and  counfellor  to  the  eleCtor  of  Brandenburg, 

He  married  two  wives,  the  firft  of  whom  was  the  eldeft 
daughter  cf  the  famous  reformer  MelanClhon  ;  and  died 
in  1560.  His  poems  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
often  printed. 

SABLJb,  or  SABLE,  Animal,  in  Zoology,  a  creature 
of  the  weafel-kind,  called  by  authors  mufiela  %ibcllina . 

See  Mustela,  Mammalia  Index, 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  was  the  employment,  or  ra¬ 
ther  talk,  of  the  unhappy  exiles  in  Siberia.  As  that 
country  is  now  become  more  populous,  the  fables  have 
in  a  great  meafure  quitted  it,  and  retired  farther  north 
and  eaft,  to  live  in  defert  forefts  and  mountains  :  they 
live  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  little  iflands  in 
them  ;  on  this  account  they  have,  by  fome,  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  g/w  of  Ariftotle  (Hi/l.  An.  lib.  viiL 
c-  5*)>  which  he  daffes  with  the  animals  conveifant 
among  waters. 

At  prefent  the  hunters  of  fables  form  themfelves  in¬ 
to  troops,  from  five  to  forty  each  :  the  l'aft  fubdivide  in¬ 
to  Idler  parties,  and  each  choofes  a  leader  5  but  there  is 
one  that  directs  the  whole  :  a  fmall  covered  boat  is 

provided 
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Sa bte,  provided  for  each  party,  loaded  with  provifions,  a  dog 

"“"'V**"-'  and  net  for  every  two  men,  and  a  veftel  to  bake  their 
bread  in  :  each  party  alfo  has  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  they  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  fets 
out  according  to  the  courfe  their  chief  points  out :  they 
go  againft  the  ftream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their  boats 
up,  till  they  arrive  in  the  hunting  country ;  there  they 
flop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters  are  frozen,  and 
the  feafon  commences  ;  before  they  begin  the  chafe, 
their  leader  affembles  them,  they  unite  in  a  prayer  to 
the  Almighty  for  fuccefs,  and  then  feparate  :  the  fir  ft 
fable  they  take  is  called  God's  fable ,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  church. 

They  then  penetrate  into  the  woods  ;  mark  the  trees 
•as  they  advance,'  that  they  may  know  their  way  back  ; 
and  in  their  hunting  quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  fnow  round  them  :  near  thefe  they  lay 
their  traps  ;  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
lllll  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return  fuc- 
ccffively  to  every  old  one  to  viiit  the  traps  and  take 
out  the  game  to  {kin  it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of 
the  party  muft:  do  :  during  this  time  they  are  flip  plied 
with  provilions  by  perfons  who  are  employed  to  bring 
it  on  fledges,  from  theyplaccs  on  the  road,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  form  magazines,  by  reafon  of  the  im- 
pra&icability  of  bringing  quantities  through  the  rough 
country  they  muft  pafs.  The  traps  are  a  fort  of  pit- 
fall,  with  a  loofe  board  placed  over  it,  baited  with  fifh 
or  flefti  :  when  fables  grow  fcarce,  the  hunters  trace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  fnow  to  their  holes  ;  place  their 
nets  at  the  entrance  ;  and  fometimes  wait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  for  the  coming  out  of  the  animal  : 
it  has  happened  that  thefe  poor  people  have,  by  the 
failure  of  their  provifions,  been  fo  pinched  with  hun¬ 
ger,  that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  take  twro  thin  boards,  one  of  which 
they  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  the  other  to  the 
back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords  placed  at 
the  ends  :  fuch  are  the  hardfhips  our  fellow-creatures 
undergo  to  fiipply  the  wantonnefs  of  luxury. 

The  feafon  of  chace  being  finiflied,  the  hunters  re- 
affemble,  make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  the  number  of 
fables  each  has  taken  ;  make  complaints  of  offenders 
againft  their  regulations  ;  punifh  delinquents  ;  ftiare  the 
booty  •,  then  continue  at  the  head-quarters  till  the  rivers 
are  clear  of  ice  ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every  church 
the  dedicated  furs. 

SABLE ,  Cape,  the  moft  foutlierly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  near  which  is  a  fine  cod-fifh- 
ery.  W.  Long.  65.  34.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

Sable  Ifle  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coafts  of 
both  are  moft  commodioufiy  lituated  for  fifheries. 

SABLE  Trade ,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  fkins  or 
furs  of  fables  ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  hi- 
ftory  was  tranflated  by  Mr  J.  R.  Forfter  from  a  Ruffian 
performance  on  that  fubjeft  by  Mr  Muller. 

u  Sable  ;  foble ,  in  Ruffian  ;  %oble  in  German.  Their 
price  varies  from  1 1.  to  10 1.  fterling,  and  above:  fine 
and  middling  fable-fkins  are  without  bellies,  and  the 
coarfe  ones  are  with  them.  Forty  fkins  make  a  collec¬ 
tion  called  2 iimmer.  The  fineft  fables  are  fold  in  pairs 
perfectly  fimilar,  and  are  dearer  than  fingle  ones  of  the 
fame  gaodnefs  :  for  the  Ruffians  want  thofe  in  pairs 
for  facing  caps,  cloaks,  tippets,  &:c.  the  blackeft  are 
reputed  the  beft.  Sables  are  in  feafon  from  November 
to  February  5  Tor  thofe  caught  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year  are  fhort- haired,  and  then  called  nedofoboli . 
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The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality  :  the  Sable, 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones,  * 11  "■"V""' 
are  called  os ;  the  more  a  fkin  has  of  fuch  long  hairs, 
the, blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur  ;  the 
very  beff  have  no  other  but  thofe  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motchka  is  a  technical  term  ufed  in  the  Ruffian  fur- 
tradej  expreffing  the  lower  pail  of  the  long  hairs  ;  and 
fometimes  it  comprehends  like  wife  the  lower  and  ffiorter 
hairs  :  the  above-mentioned  beft  fable  furs  are  faid  to 
have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  are,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  fable- furs,  feme  ffiorter  hairs, 
called  podofe ,  i.  e.  under-  os ;  the  more  podofie  a  fur 
has,  it  is  the  lefs  valuable  :  in  the  better  kind  of  fables 
the  podofie  has  black  tips,  and  a  gray  or  rufty  motchka. 

The  firft  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  of 
fable  furs  ;  the  red  one  the  w’orft,  efpecially  if  it  has 
but  few  os.  Between  the  os  and  podofie  is  a  low  woolly 
kind  of  hair,  called  podfada .  The  more  podfada  a  fuc 
has,  the  lefs  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  fuch 
cafe,  take  no  other  direction  than  the  natural  one  ;  for 
the  characters  of  fable  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  hair 
naturally  lies  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  direction  as  you  ftrike  your  hand 
over  it.  The  various  combinations  of  thefe  characters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podofie,  and  podfada,  make 
many  fpecial  divifions  in  the  goodnefs  of  furs  :  befides 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  the  fize,  preferring  alwTays, 
cater  is  paribus ,  the  biggeft,  and  thofe  that  have  the 
greateff  glofs.  The  fize  depends  upon  the  animal  being 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  fmaller. 

The  glofs  vanishes  in  old  furs  :  the  frefn  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  exprefs  it  ;  the  old 
ones  are  faid  to  have  done  blooming  :  the  dyed  fables 
always  lofe  their  glofs  ;  become  lefs  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not ;  and  com¬ 
monly  the  hairs  are  fomewhat  twifted  or  crifped,  and 
not  fo  ffraight  as  in  the  natural  ones.  Some  fumigate 
the  fkins,  to  make  them  look  blacker  ;  but  the  fmell, 
and  the  crifped  condition  of  the  long  hair,  betrays  the 
cheat  ;  and  both  w7ays  are  deteCted  by  rubbing  the  fur 
with  a  moift  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  fuch  cafes. 

“  The  Chinefe  have  a  w7ay  of  dyeing  the  fables,  fo 
that  the  colour  not  only  lafts  (which  the  Ruffian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fur  keeps  its  glofs,  and  the  crifped 
hairs  only  difeover  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that  all  the 
fables,  which  are  of  the  beft:  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  fe¬ 
parate,  are  carried  to  Ruffia  j  the  reft  go  to  China. 

The  very  beft  fables  come  from  the  environs  of  Nert- 
chitfk  and  Yakutik  ;  and  in  this  latter  diftriCt,  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  river  Ud  affords  fometimes  fables,  of 
which  one  fingle  fur  is  often  fold  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  rubles,  12I.  or  14I.  The  bellies  of  fables,  which 
are  fold  in  pairs,  are  about  twyo  fingers  breadth,  and 
are  tied  together  by  40  pieces,  which  are  fold  from  1]. 
to  2I.  fterling.  Tails  are  fold  by  the  hundred.  The 
very  beft  fable -furs  muft  have  their  tails  ;  but  ordinary 
fables  are  often  cropped,  and  100  fold  from  4I.  to  8k 
fterling.  The  legs  or  feet  of  fables  are  feldom  fold  fe- 
parately ;  white  fables  are  rare,  and  no  common  mer¬ 
chandize,  but  bought  only  as  curiofities  :  fome  are 
yellowifti,  and  are  bleached  in  the  fpring  on  the  fnow.” 

Sable,, in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  “  black;”  and  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French,  as  are  moft  terms  in  this  fcience  : 
in  engraving  it  is  expreffed  by  both  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  crofting  each  other.  Sable  of  itfelf  fig¬ 
nifies  conftancy,  learning,  and  grief ;  and  ancient  he¬ 
ralds  will  have  it,  that  when  it  is  compounded  with 
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The  occafion  that  introduced  this  colour  into  heraldry 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nifbet,  p.  8.  The  duke 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  lofs  of  that  kingdom, 
appeared  at  a  tournament  in  Germany  alldn  black,  with 
his  fhield  of  that  tin6lur t^feme  de  larme r,V  e.  befprink- 
led  with  drops  of  water,  to  reprefent  tears,  indicating 
by  that  both  his  grief  and  lofs. 

SABLES TAN,  or  Sablustan,  a  province  of  Alia, 
in  Perfia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Indoftan  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Khorafan  ;  on  the  call:,  by  the  mountains  of 
Balk  and  Candanar  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Sageftan  or  Se- 
geftan  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Heri.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  very  little  known  to  Europeans ;  nor  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  which  is  the  capital  town. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  feimitar,  with  a  very 
broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

SABURRA,  in  Medicine ,  ufually  denotes  any  col¬ 
lection  of  half  putrid  indigefted  matter  in  the  ftomach 
and  jnteftlnes,  by  which  the  operation  of  digeftion  is 
impeded. 

SABL/RR.E,  GRITTS,  in  Natural  Htflory  ;  a  kind  of 
ftone,  found  in  minute  mafles.  They  are  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  as  ftony  and  fparry  gritts,  of  a  bright  or  greyifti 
white  colour ;  red  ftony  gritts  ;  green  ftony  gritts  ; 
yellow  gritt  ;  blackifh  gritts. 

SACALA,  a  feaft  which  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  orientals  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  deity 
Ariaitis.  The  Sacsea  were  in  the  Eaft  what  the  Satur¬ 
nalia  were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  feaft  for  the  flaves.  One 
of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choofe  a  prifoner  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death,  and  allow  him  all  the  pleafures  and  gra¬ 
tifications  he  would  wifh,  before  he  were  carried  to  ex¬ 
ecution. 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  or  lefs 
violent,  given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling 
or  twitching  the  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  fudden  and 
with  one  pull,  and  that  when  a  horfe  lies  heavy  upon 
the  hand,  or  obftinatelv  arms  himfelf. 

This  is  a  corre£Iion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

SACERDOTAL,  fomethiug  belonging  to  priefts. 
See  Priest. 

SACCULUS.  in  Anatomy ,  a  diminutive  of  faccus, 
ftgnifies  a  little  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of  the 
body. 

SACCHARUM,  Sugar,  or  the  Sugar-Cane ,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina. 
See  Botany  Index. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
of  Brazil  ;  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  our 
Weft  India  iftands  foon  after  they  were  fettled.  The 
fugar  cane  is  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  thofe  iftands. 
It  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  planter,  enriches  the 
Britilh  merchant,  gives  bread  to  thoufands.  of  manufac- 
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turers  and  feamen,  and  brings  an  immenfe  revenue  to  Saccharum 

the  crown.  For  the  procefs  of  making  fugar,  fee  Su-  11 
C^R  r  6  6  ’  Sacheverei. 

Sugar,  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the  '  ”  ~  v 
neceflanes  of  life.  In  ci op-time  every  negro  on  the 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat. 

This  fufHciently  points  out  the  nourilhing  and  healthy 
qualities  of  fugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  eating 
of  fugar  fpoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  teeth  : 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  miftake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 

Dr  Alfton,  formerly  profeflor  of  botany  and  materia 
medica  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul-- 
gar  opinion  :  he  had  a  fine  let  of  teeth,  which  he  aferib- 
ed  folelv  to  his  eating  great  quantities''  of  fugar.  Ex¬ 
ternally  too  it  is  often  ufeful :  mixed  with  the  pulp  of 
roafted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  ill  difpofed. 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  correftor. 

SACCHAROMETER,  an  inftrument  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  value  of  worts,  and  the  ftrength  of  different 
kinds  of  malt  liquor.  The  name  fignifies  a  meafurer  of 
fweetnefs.  An  inftrument  of  this  kind  has  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  a  Mr  Richardfon  of  Hull,  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple  The  menftruum  or  water,  employed  by  the 
brewer,  becomes  more  denfe  by  the  addition  of  fuch 
parts  of  the  materials  as  have  been  difiblvcd  or  extraCled 
by,  and  thence  incorporated  with  it  :  the  operation  of 
boiling,  and  its  fuhfequent  cooling,  Dill  adds  to  the  den¬ 
sity  of  it  by  evaporation  5  fo  that  when  it  is  fiubmitted 
to  the  a£lion  of  fermentation,  it  is  der.fer  than  at  any 
other  period. 

In  palling  through  this  natural  operation,  a  remark¬ 
able  alteration  takes  place.  The  fluid  no  fooner  begins 
to  ferment  than  its  denfity  begins  to  diminiih  ;  and  as 
the  fermentation  is  more  or  lefs  perfeA,  the  fermentable 
matter,  whofe  acceftion  has  been  traced  by  the  increafe 
of  denfity,  becomes  more  or  lefs  attenuated  ;  and  in 
place  of  every  particle  thus  attenuated,  a  fpiiituous  par¬ 
ticle,  of  lers  denfity  than  water,  is  produced  ;  fo  that 
when  the  liquor  is  again  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  it  is  fo  much 
fpecificahy  lighter  than  it  was  before,  as  the  action  of 
fermentation  has  been  capable  of  attenuating  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  its  acquired  denfity  ;  and  if  the  whole 
were  attenuated  in  this  manner,  the  liquor  would  be¬ 
come  lighter,  or  lefs  denfe  than  water,  becaufe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  produced  fiom  the  fermentable  matter,  and 
occupying  its  place,  would  diminifh  the  denfity  of  the 
water  in  fome  degree  of  proportion  to  that  in  which  the 
latter  has  increafed  it. 

SACHEVEREL,  Dr  Henry,  a  famous  clergyman 
of  the  Tory  faftion  in  the  reign  of  Oucen  Anne;  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  indecent  and  fcurrilous  fermens 
and  writings  againft  the  diffenters  and  revolution  princi¬ 
ples.  He  owed  his  confequence,  however,  to  being  in- 
difcreetly  profecuted  by  the  houfe  of  lords  for  his  aflize- 
fermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  November  fermon  at 
St  Paul’s  in  1709;  in  which  he  afferted  the  doflririe 
of  non- refiftance  to  government  in  its  utmoft  extent  ; 
and  refle&ed  feverely  on  the  a6I  of  toleration.  The 
high  and  low  church  parties  were  very  violent  at  that 
time;  and  the  trial  of  Sacheveiel  inflamed  the  high- 
church  party  to  dangerous  riots  and  excefles  :  he  was, 
however,  fufpended  for  three  years,  and  his  fcrmons 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  Tories  being 
in  adminiftration  when  Sacheverel’s  fufpenfion  expired, 
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he  was  freed  with  every  circum fiance  of  honour 
public  rejoicing  \  was  ordered  to  preach  before  the  com¬ 
mons  on  the  29th  of  May,  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe 
for  his  difcourfe,  and  obtained  the  valuable  re&ory  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Holborn. 

SACK,  a  wine  ured  by  our  anceftors,  which  fome 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenith  and  fome  Canary  wine.—- 
Venner,  in  his  Via  Rc&a  ad  Vtam  Longam,  printed  in 
1628,  fays  that  fack  is  “  completely  not  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  fome  affedl  to  drink  fack  with  fugar 
and  fome  without  j  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  belt  ule-fing  to  their  palate.”  He  goes 
on  to  fay,  “  that  lack,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  very  hot  and 
very  penetrative  ;  being  taken  with  fugar,  the  heat  is 
both  fomewh  :t  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  there¬ 
of  alfo  retarded.”  He  adds  farther,  that  Rhenith,  &c. 
decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  lack  and  the  other 
ftronger  wines  are  bed  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  fack  was  not 
a  fweet  wine,  from  iis  being  taken  with  fugar,  and  that 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  from  having  a  faccharine  fla¬ 
vour,  but  from  its  being  originally  ftored  in  fa;  ks  or 
bora chios.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  ftrong  wine  the  production  of  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or 
fome  Spaniffi  wine  of  that  kind.  This  conje&ure  is 
the  more  plaufible,  as  Howell,  in  bis  French  and  Eng- 
liffi  Dictionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  tranflates 
fack  by  the  words  via  d^Ffpogne,  vmfcc. 

SACK  of  Wool,  a  quantity  of  wool  containing  juft 
22  ftones,  and  every  ftone  14  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a 
fack  is  24  ftones,  each  ftone  containing  16  pounds. 

Sack  of  Cotton  Wool ,  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  Earth ,  in  Fortification ,  are  canvas  bags 
filled  with  earth.  They  are  ufed  in  making  retrench- 
ments  in  hafle,  to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the 
breaches,  &c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

SACKBU  f,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
being  a  fort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  trumpet  both  in  form  and  fize  }  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bafs,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  fhortened, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  whether  grave  or  acute. 
The  Italians  call  it  trombone ,  and  the  Latins  tuba  duc- 
tilis. 

SACKVILLE,  Thomas,  Lord  Buck hurfl,  and  Earl 
cf  Dorfet ,  a  ftatefman  and  poet,  the  fon  of  R’chard 
Sackville,  Efq.  of  Buckhurft,  in  the  parifh  of  Wi- 
thian  in  Suffex,  was  born  in  the  year  1536*  He  was 
fent  to  Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  mafter  of  arts  degree,  and  thence  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whilft  at  the  univerfities, 
and  that  thefe  his  juvenile  productions  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  preferved. — 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  o1'  Queen  Mary,  we  find  him 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  5  about  which  time, 
in  r  <5;*^  7,  he  wrote  a  poetical  niece,  entitled  The  In¬ 
duction,  or  The  Mirror  of  Magi'7 rates.  This  laft  was 
meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  Great  from  the 
beginning  of  our  hifiory  ;  but  the  defign  bting  drop, 
ped,  it  was  infer  ted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
Mirror  of  Magiftrates  is  formed  on  a  dramatic  plan ; 
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and  in  which  the  perfons  are  introduced  fpeaking.  The  In-  ^ 
duCtion  is  written  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Spencer,  wTho, 
with  fome  probability,  is  fuppofed  to  have  imitated  this 
author. 

In  1361,  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  aefed  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
This  was  the  firft  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language. 
The  Companion  to  the  Playhoufe  tells  us,  that  the 
three  firft  aCls  were  written  by  Mr  i  ho.  Norton.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  fays,  “  it 
is  full  of  ftately  fpecches,  and.  well-founding  phrafes, 
climbing  to  tbe  height  of  Seneca  in  his  fryle,  &.c. 
Rymer  fpeaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr  Spence, 
at  the  inftigation  of  Mr  Pope,  republifhed  it  in  1736, 
with  a  pompous  preface.  It  is  laid  to  be  our  firft  dra¬ 
matic  piece  written  in  verfe. 

In  the  firft  parliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Sackville  was 
member  for  Suffex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  fecond.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  cf  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  1  <;66  was  imprifoned  at  Rome,  when  he  was 
informed  of  his  father’s  death,  by  which  he  became 
poffeffed  of  a  very  confiderable  fortune. 

Having  now  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
England  -  and  being  firft  knighted,  was  created  Lord 
Buckhurft.  In  1570  he  was  lent  ambaffador  to  France. 
In  1 586  he  was  one  of  the  commiftioners  appointed  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots  5  and  was 
the  meffenger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of 
her  fentence,  and  to  fee  it  executed.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  went  ambaffador  to  the  States  General,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  complaint  againft  the  earl  of  Leice- 
fter  $  who,  diiliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the 
queen  to  recal  him,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe.  In 
this  ftate  of  confinement  he  continued  about  10  months, 
when  Leicefter  dying,  he  was  reftored  to  favour,  and 
in  1580  was  initialled  knight  of  the  garter:  but  the 
mod  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  queen’s  partiality  for 
Lord  Buckhurft  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  \vh'en  (lie 
caufed  him  to  be  defied  chancellor  in  the  univeriity  of 
Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  her  favourite  Effex.  In  1598, 
on  the  death  of  the  tveafurer  Burleigh,  Lord  Buckhurft 
fucceeded  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effe*fl  prime  minifter  5  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of 
Effex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial,  he  fat 
as  lord  high  fteward  on  that  awful  occafion. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  he  was  gracioufiy  re- 
ceived,  had  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  confirmed 
to  him  for  life,  and  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet.  He 
continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the  day  of 
his  death  *,  which  happened  fuddenly,  on  the  19th  of 
April  1608,  in  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall.  He 
was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 
He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  minifter,  and  an  honeft 
man.  From  him  is  defeended  the  prefent  noble  family 
of  the  Dorfets.  “  If  were  needlefs  (lays  Mr  Walpole) 
to  add,  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  a  race  of  genius 
and  wit.” 

Sackville,  Charles,  earl  of  Dorfet,  a  celebrated  wit 
and  poet,  defeended  from  the  foregoing,  was  born  in 
1637.  He  was,  like  Villiers,  Rochefter,  Sedley,  &c. 
one  of  the  libertines  of  King  Charles’s  court,  and  fome- 
times  indulged  himfelf  in  inexcufahle  exceffes.  He 
openly  difcountenanced  the  violent  meafures  of  James  H. 
and  engaged  earlv  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  , the  houfehold,  and 
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taken  into  ike  privy -council.  He  died  in  1706,  and 
left  feveral  poetical  pieces,  which,  though  not  confider* 
able  enough  to  make  a  volume  by  themfelves,  may  be 
found  among  the  works  of  the  minor  poets,  publifhed  in 

1749- 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
facramentum ,  which  flgnifies  an  oath,  particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  foldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  and 
general.  The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius,  were,  obtemperaturus  fum  et  faBurus  quicquid  man- 
dab  it  ur  ab  imperatoribus  juxta  vires.  The  word  was 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  and  em¬ 
ployed,  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety,  to  denote  thofe 
ordinances  of  religion  by  which  Chriflians  came  under 
an  obligation,  equally  facred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to 
obferve  their  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in  which 
they  have  the  affurance  of  Chrift  that  he  will  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  fame  covenant. 

Of  facraments,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Protcftant 
churches  admit  of  but  two  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  if  the  definition  of  a  facrament  be  juft  which  is 
given  by  the  church  of  England.  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  facrament  is  declared  to  be  “  an 
eutward  and  vifible  fign  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a  pledge  to 
affure  us  thereof.”  According  to  this  definition,  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  certainly  facraments; 
for  each  confifts  of  an  outward  and  vifible  fign  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace ;  both  were 
ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  and  by  the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Chriftian  come  under  a  folemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  mafter,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  (See  Baptism  and  SUPPER  of 
the  Lord ).  The  Romanifts,  however,  add  to  this  num¬ 
ber  confirmation ,  penance ,  extreme  uuBion,  ordination , 
and  marriage ,  holding  in  all  feven  facraments ;  but  two 
of  thofe  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  church 
cannot  poftibly  be  Chriftian  facraments,  in  contradiftinc- 
lion  to  the  facraments  or  obligations  into  which  men  of 
all  religions  enter.  Marriage  was  inflituted  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  reple- 
nifh  the  earth  ;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
import  with  repentance,  has  a  place  in  all  religions 
which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible. — 
The  external  feverities  impofed  upon  penitents  by  the 
church  of  Rome  (fee  Penance)  may  indeed  be  in 
fome  refpe&s  peculiar  to  the  difeipline  of  that  church, 
though  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  as  ri¬ 
gid  ;  but  none  of  thefe  feverities  were  ordained  by  Chrift 
himfelf  as  the  pledge  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ; 
nor  do  they,  like  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  bring 
men  under  obligations  which  are  fuppofexl  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  facramentum.  Coh- 
firmation  has  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  fa¬ 
crament  than  any  of  the  other  five  popifli  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  confidered  as  fuch  by 
the  earlieft  writers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  (fee 
Confirmation).  Ordination  is  by  many  churches 
confideFed  as  a  very  important  rite  ;  but  as  it  is  not  ad- 
miniftered  to  all  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it  in  the  New  Teftament,  it  cannot  be 
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confidered  as  a  Chriftian  facrament  conferring  grace  ge-  Sacrament 
nerally  neceffary  to  falvation.  It  is  rather  a  form  of  c  II 
authoring  certain  perfons  to  perform  certain  offices.-. 
which  refpedt  not  themfelves  but  the  whole  church  ;  and 
extreme  undfion  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rife  from  the? 
miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  vainly  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  fucceeding  clergy.  (See  Ordination  and 
Extreme  UNCTION).  Thefe  confiderations  feem  to  have 
fome  weight  with  the  Romifli  clergy  themfelves;  for 
they  call  the  eucharift,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  holy 
facrament.  Thus  to  expofe  the  holy  facrament,  is  to 
lay  the  confecrated  hoft  on  the  altar  to  be  adored. — 

The  proceftion  of  the  holy  facrament  is  that  in  which 
this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about  a  town. 

Numerous  as  we  think  the  facraments  of  the  Romifli 
church,  a  fedl  of  Chriftians  fprung  up  in  England  early 
in  the  current  century  who  increafed  their  number. — 

The  founder  of  this  fed!  was  a  Dr  Deacon,  we  think, 
of  Manchefter,  where  the  remains  of  it  ftibfifted  very 
lately,  and  probably  do  fo  at  prefent.  According  to 
■  thefe  men,  every  rite  and  every  phrafe  in  the  book  called 
the  Apoftolical  Confitutions  were  certainly  in  ufe  among 
the  apoftles  themfelves.  Still,  however,  they  make  a  di- 
ftindtion  between  the  greater  and  the  leffer  facraments. 

The  greater  facraments  are  only  two,  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  fupper.  The  leffer  are  no  fewer  than  ten,  viz. 
five  belonging  to  baptifm,  exorcifm,  anointing  with  oil , 
the  white  garment ,  a  tefte  cf  milk  and  honey ,  and  anoint¬ 
ing  with  chrifm  or  ointment.  The  other  five  are,  the 
fign  of- the  ct'ofs ,  impofition  of  hands ,  unBion  of  the  fick , 
holy  orders ,  and  matrimony.  Of  the  nature  of  thefe 
leffer  facraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  account. 

— Nor  is  it  neceffary  that  we  fhould.  The  fed!  which 
taught  them,  if  not  extinguifhed,  is  certainly  in  its  laft 
wane.  It  has  produced,  however,  one  or  two  learned 
men  ;  and  its  founder’s  Full,  True,  and  Comprehenfive 
View  of  Chriftianity,  in  two  Catechifms,  is  a  work 
which  the  Chriftian  antiquary  wall  read  with  pleafure 
for  .information,  and  the  philofopher  for  the  materials 
which  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  It  was  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1748. 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  SACRAMENT \  a  religious 
eftablifhment  formed  in  France,  whofe  founder  was  Au- 
therius,  bi (hop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1644,  re“ 
ceived  an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a 
number  of  ecclefiaftics  ready  to  exercife  their  miniftry 
among  pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congrega¬ 
tion  de propaganda ,  fhcrald  appoint. 

S  ACR  AMENT  ARIANS,  a  general  name  given 
to  all  fuch  as  have  publifhed  or  held  erroneous  dodirines 
of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  other  Pro- 
teftants. 

SACRAMENT  ARY,  an  ancient  Romifh  church- 
book,  which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
pradlifed  at  the  celebration  of  the  facraments. 

It  was  wrote  by  Pope  Gelafius,  and  afterwards  revifed, 
corrected,  and  abridged,  by  St  Gregory. 

SACRE,  or  Saker,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  falcon,  called  by  authors  falco  facer ,  and  differ¬ 
ently  deferibed  by  different  authors,  but  by  all  agreed 
to  be  an  extremely  bold  and  adtive  bird.  It  is  a  native 
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Sacred,  0f  the  northern  regions  of  Europe ;  and  a  variety  called 
Sacruice.,  fome  writers  the  fpeckled  partridge  hawk  is  found  at 
Hudfon’s  bay,  North  America. 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is  folemnly  of¬ 
fered  and  confec rated  to  God,  with  benedictions,  unc¬ 
tions,  &c. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priefis,  are  reckoned  facred  per- 
fons ;  abbots  are  only  blefied. — The  deaconhood,  fub- 
(Jeaconhood,  and  priefthood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and 
are  faid  to  imprefs  a  facred  indelible  character.  The 
cuftom  of  confecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  derived 
(fays  Gutlingius)  from  the  Hebrews  •,  among  whom, 
he  agrees  with  Gretius,  it  was  never  ufcd  but  to  kings 
who  had  not  an  evident  right  by  fucceflion.  He  adds, 
that  the  Christian  emperors  never  ufed  it  before  Juftin 
the  younger  ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to  have  paffed  to 
the  Goths,  &c. 

Sacred  is  alfb  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church.  Church-lands,  ornaments,  &c.  arc 
held  facred. — The  facred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals. 

SACRED  Majejly ,  is  applied  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
king  of  England  ;  yet  Loyfeau  fays  it  is  blafphemy. 
See  Majesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  ftruck  with 
thunder  as  facred.  In  the  civil  law,  facred  place  chief¬ 
ly  denotes  that  where  a  perfon  deceafed  has  been  inter¬ 
red. 

Sacred  Elixir.  See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an  altar, 
by  means  of  a  regular  minifter,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  homage.  Sacrifices 
(though  the  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  comprehend  all 
the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any  way  devoted  to  his 
fervice  and  honour)  differ  from  mere  oblations  in  this, 
that  in  a  facrifice  there  is  a  real  deftruSion  or  change 
of  the  thing  offered ;  whereas  an  oblation  is  only  a 
fimple  offering  or  gift,  without  any  fuch  change  at  all  : 
thus,  all  forts  of  tythes,  and  firft  fruits,  and  whatever  of 
men’s  worldly  fubftance  is  confecrated  to  God,  for  the 
fupport  of  his  worfhip  and  the  maintenance  of  his  mi- 
nifters,  are  offerings  or  oblations ;  and  thefe,  under  the 
Jewifh  law,  were  either  of  living  creatures  or  other 
things :  but  facrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  fenfe  of  the 
term,  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  confumed  by  fire. 
They  have  by  divines  been  divided  into  bloody  and  un¬ 
bloody.  Bloody  facrifices  were  made  of  living  creatures  j 
unbloody  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  alfo  been 
divided  into  expiatory ,  impetratory ,  and  eucJiariflicaL 
The  firft  kind  were  offered  to  obtain  of  God  forgivenefs 
of  fins ;  the  fecond,  to  procure  fome  favour ;  and  the 
third,  to  exprefs  thankfulnefs  for  favours  already  re¬ 
ceived.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  all 
facrifices  be  arranged  ;  though  we  are  told,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  666  different  kinds,  a  number  furpafi. 
fing  all  credibility. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  facrifices  very  various  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  held.  By  many,  the  Phoenicians  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  them  •,  though 
Porphyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  Ovid  imagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  v'l&im 
and  ho/lia ,  that  no  bloody  facrifices  were  offered  till 
wars  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  vic¬ 
tories  over  their  enemies.  Thefe  are  mere  hypothefes 
eontradi&ed  by  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity, 
and  entitled  to  no  regard. 


By  modern  delfts,  facrifices  are  faid  to  have  had  their  Sacrifice, 
origin  in  fuperftition,  which  operates  much  in  the  fame  v— — v— 
way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  according 
to  thofe  men,  to  derive  this  practice  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  people ;  fince  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  to  entertain  the  fame  opinions  refpe&ing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  gods,  and  the  proper  means  of  appeafing 
their  anger.  Men  of  grofs  conceptions  imagine  their 
deities  to  be  like  themfelves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They 
are  accuftomed  to  appeafe  an  injured  neighbour  by  a 
compofition  in  money  y  and  they  endeavour  to  compound 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  gods,  by  rich  offerings  to 
their  temples  and  to  their  priefts.  The  moft  valuable 
property  of  a  fimple  people  is  their  cattle.  Thefe  of¬ 
fered  in  lacrifice  are  fuppofed  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  di¬ 
vinity,  and  are  actually  fed  upon,  by  his  priefts.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  which  requires  the  puniftiment  of 
death,  it  is  accounted  perfectly  fair  to  appeafe  the  deity 
by  offering  one  life  for  another  \  beeaufe,  by  favages, 
puniftiment  is  confidered  as  a  debt  for  which  a  man 
may  compound  in  the  beft  way  that  he  can,  and  which 
one  man  may  pay  for  another.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  arofe 
the  abfurd  notions  of  imputed  guilt  and  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment.  Among  the  Egyptians,  a  white  bull  was  cho- 
fen  as  an  expiatory  facrifice  to  their  god  Apis.  After 
being  killed  at  the  altar,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  call 
into  tlie  river,  with  the  following  execration  :  “  May 
all  the  evils  impending  over  thofe  who  perform  this  fa¬ 
crifice,  or  over  the  Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on 
this  head*.”  *  Uerodo- 

Had  facrifice  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among tust  kb.  iU 
fuch  grofs  idolaters  as  worfhipped  departed  heroes,  wdio 
were  fuppofed  to  retain  in  their  ftate  of  deification  all 
the  paftions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  ftate,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worftiip  would  have 
been  to  us  perfectly  fatisfa6lory.  We  readily  admit, 
that  fuch  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may  have  actually 
led  far  diftant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive  any  thing 
from  each  other  through,  the  channel  of  tradition,  to 
imagine  that  beings  of  human  paftions  and  appetites 
might  be  appeafed  or  bribed  by  coftly  offerings.  But 
we  know  from  the  moft  incontrovertible  authority,  that 
facrifices  of  the  three  kinds  that  we  have  mentioned 
were  in  ufe  among  people  who  worfhipped  the  true 
God,  and  who  muft  have  had  very  corredl  notions  of 
his  attributes.  Now  we  think  it  impoftible  that  fuch 
notions  could  have  led  any  man  to  fancy  that  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  a  harmlefs  animal,  or  the  burning  of 
a  cake  or  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  fire,  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  Being  felf-exiftent,  omnipotent,  and  om- 
nifeient,  who  can  neither  be  injured  by  the  crimes  of  his 
creatures,  nor  receive  any  acceflion  of  happinefs  from  a 
thoufand  worlds. 

Senfible  of  the  force  of  fuch  reafoning  as  this,  fome 
perfons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewith  and  Chriftian  feriptures,  and  firmly  rely  oil 
the  atonement  made  by  Chrift,  are  yet  unwilling  (it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reafon)  to  allow  that  fa¬ 
crifices  were  originally  inftituted  by  God.  Of  this  way 
of  thinking  were  St  Chryfoftom,  Spencer,  Grotius,  and 
Warburton,  as  were  likewife  the  Jews  Maimonides,  R. 

Levi,  Ben  Gerfon,  and  Abarbanel.  The  greater  part 
of  thefe  writers  maintain,  that  facrifices  were  at  firft  a 
human  inftitution j  and  that  God,  in  order  to  prevent 
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their  being  offered  to  idols,  introduced  them  into  his 
fervice,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  in 
themfelves,  or  as  proper  rites  of  worflnp.  That  the  in¬ 
finitely  wife  and  good  God  fhould  introduce  into  his 
fervice  improper  rites  of  worfliip,  appears  to  us  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
fuch  an  opinion  fhould  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  fuch  men  as  thofe  who  held  it.  Warburton’s 
theory  of  facrifice  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  being 
more  lately  publilhed,  is  worthy  of  particular  examina¬ 
tion. 

According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,*  facrifices  had 
their  origin  in  the  fentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  converging  by  a£Hon  in  aid  of 
words.  Gratitude  to  God  for  benefits  received  is  na¬ 
tural  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  bounden  duty. 
“  This  duty  (fays  the  btfhop*)  was  in  the  mod  early 
times  difeharged  in  expreffive  a&ions,  the  leaf!  equivocal 
of  which  was  the  offerer’s  bringing  the  fivft  fruits  of 
pafturage  or  agriculture  to  that  fequefiered  place  where 
the  Deity  ufed  to  be  more  folemnly  invoked,  at  the  da¬ 
ted  times  of  public  worfliip  5  and  there  prefen  ting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demeanor  which  fpoke  to  this  pur- 
pofe. — c  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God  !  to 
be  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  :  and  do  now,  with 
humble  gratitude/ return  my  warmed  thanks  for  thefe 
thy  biddings  particularly  bedowed  upon  me/’ — 1  hings 
thus  devoted  became  thenceforth  facred  :  and  to 
prevent  their  defecratioti,  the  readied  wav  was  to  fend 
them  to  the  table  of  the  pried,  or  to  confume  them  in^ 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
was  the  origin  of  eucharidical  facrifices.  Impetrntory 
or  precathe  facrifices  had,  he  thinks,  ^  the  fame  origin, 
alid  were  contrived  to  exprefs  by  a£Hon  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God’s  favour.  “  F.xnhtory  fa¬ 
crifices  (fays  the  learned  prelate)  were  in  their ‘own  na¬ 
ture  as  intelligible,  and  in  pradHce  as  rational,  as  either 
of  the  other  two.  Here,  indead  of  prefenting  the  fird 
fruits  of  agriculture  and  padiirage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  wool,  as  in  the  eucharidical,  or  a  portion  of  what 
was  to  be  fown  or  otherwife  propagated,  ns  in  the 
impetratory  ;  fome  chofen  animal  precious  to  the  repent- 
inn  criminal  who  deprecates,  or  fupnofed  to  be  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  Deity  who  is  to  be  anoeafed,  was  offered  up 
and  {lain  at  the  altar,  in  an  a£Hon  which,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  when  tranflated  into  words,  fneaks  to  this  pur- 

p0rc  ; _ ‘  I  confers  mv  tranfgreffior.s  at  thy  footdool,  O 

mv  God  1  and  with  the  deeped  contrition  implore  thy 
pardon  *,  confeffing  that  I  deferve  death  for  thofe  my 
offences.1 — The  latter  part  of  the  confeffron  was  more 
forcibly  expreffed  by  the  aflion  of  flriking  the  devoted 
animal,  and  depriving  it  of  life  5  which,  when  put  into 
words,  concluded  in  this  manner. — ‘  And  I  own  that  I 
myfelf  deferve  the  death  which  I  now  indict  on  this  ani¬ 
mal.’ 


This  fyftem  of  facrifice,  which  his  lordfhip  thinks  fo 
well  fupported  by  the  mod  early  movements  of  Ample 
nature,  we  admit  to  be  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfaftory.  That  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  were  accuflomed  to  funply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
language  by  expreffive  gediculations  we  are  not  inclined 
to  controvert  :  the  cuflom  prevails  among  favage  na¬ 
tions,  or  nations  half  civilized,  at  the  prefer!  day.  His 
lordfhip,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  heartily  agree 
with  him,  that  our  fird  parents  were  indrufted  by  God 
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to  make  articulate  founds  fignificant  of  idea's,  noti6n$, 
and  things  (fee  EanguaGE,  N°  6.),  and  not  left  to 
fabricate  a  language,  for  themfelves.  1  hat  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be  at  firii  copious,  no  man  will 
fuppofe,  who  thinks  of  the  paucity  of  ideas  which  thofe 
w  ho  fpoke  it  had  to  exprefs  ;  but  when  we  confider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  tiiat  it  was  pie- 
cife  and  perfpicuous,  and.  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
real  purpofes  of  life.  Among  thefe  purpoles  mud  fure- 
ly  be  included  the  worfliip  of  God  as  the  mod  impor¬ 
tant  of  all.  Every  fentiment  therefore  w  hich  enters  in¬ 
to  w7ordiip,  gratitude,  invocation,  confeffion,  and  depre¬ 
cation,  the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
taught  to  clothe  in  words  the  mod  fignificant  and  une¬ 
quivocal  )  but  we  know  from  Mofes,  w  hole  divine  lega¬ 
tion  the  bifhop  furely  admitted,  that  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  elded  children  of  our  fird  paients,  worffiippcd  God 
by  the  rites  of  facrifice  :  and  can  we  fuppofe  that  this 
pra&ice  occurred  to  them  from  their  having  fo  far  for¬ 
gotten  the  language  taught  them  by  their  father,  as  to 
be  under  the  necefiity  of  denoting  by  a6fion  what  they 
could  not  exprefs  by  words  \  If  this  fup'pofttion  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  will  force  another  upon  us  dill  more  extrava¬ 
gant.  Even  Adam  himfelf  mud,  in  that  cafe,  have  be¬ 
come  dumb  in  confequence  of  Lis  fall  }  for  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable,  that  as  long  as  he  wfa$  able  to  utter  articulate 
founds,  and  affix  a  meaning  to  them,  he  would  ceafe  in. 
the  prefence  of  his  family,  to  confefs  his  fins,  implore 
forgivenefs,  and  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his 
mercies. 

The  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aw^are  of  fome  fuch 
objection  as  this  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  if  fa¬ 
crifices  had  arifen  from  any  other  fource  than  the 
light  of  reafon,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been 
filent^  concerning  that  fource  •,  “  efpecially  fmee  we 
find  Mofes  carefully  recording  what  God  immediately, 
and  not  nature ,  taught  to  Adam  and  his  family.  Had 
the  original  of  facrifice,  fays  he,  been  preferibed,  and 
directly  commanded  by  the  Deity,  the  facred  hiflo- 
rian  could  never  have  omitted  the  exprefs  mention  of 
that  circumdance.  The  two  capital  obfervances  in  the 
jewifli  ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices.  To 
imprefs  the  highed  reverence  and  veneration  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original  :  and 
can  we  fuppofe  that,  had  facrifices  had  the  lame  origi¬ 
nal,  he  would  have  ncgle&ed  to  edablhh  this  truth  at 
the  time  that  he  recorded  the  other,  fince  it  is  of  equal  • 
ufe  and  of  equal  importance  ?  I  fhould  have  fnid,  in¬ 
deed,  of  much  greater  j  for  the  multifarious  fatrifices 
of  the  law  had  not  only  a  reference  to  the  forfeiture  of, 
Adam,  but  likewife  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Jefus 
Chrifl.” 

But  all  this  reafoning  was  forefeen,  and  completely 
an fwe red  beffire  his  lordfhip  gave  it  to  the  public.  It 
is  probable,  that  though  the  diflin&ion  of  weeks  wr  s 
well  known  over  all  the  eadern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  refidence  in  Egypt,  were  very  negligent 
in  their  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath.  To  enforce  a  reli¬ 
gious  ohfervance  of  that  facred  day,  it  became  neceffary 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  its  fird  in- 
drtution,  that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  memory  of 
the  creation  ;  but,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  people 
rvere  in  danger  of  holding  facrifices  rather  in  too  high 
than  too  low  veneration,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  fame 
neceffity  for  mentioning  explicitly  the  early  inftitutiort 
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Sucrince.  of  them.  It  was  fufticient  that  they  knew  the  divine  in- 
ftitution  of  their  own  facrifices,  and  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  offered*  Befides  this,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Hebrews  from 
the  infections  of  the  heathen,  the  rite  of  facrificing  was 
loaded  with  many  additional  ceremonies  at  its  fecond  in- 
ftitution  under  Mofes.  It  might,  therefore,  be  improper 
to  relate  its  original  limplicity  to  a  rebellious  people, 
who  would  think,  themfelves  ill-ufei  by  any  additional 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expence,  however  really  neceffary 
to  their  happinefs.  Bifhop  Warburton  fees  clearly  the 
fteceflity  of  concealing  from  the  Jews  the  fpiritual  and 
refined  nature  of  the  Chviftian  difpenfation,  left  fuch  a 
backfliding  people  ftiould,  from  the  contemplation  of  it* 
have  held  in  contempt  their  own  economy.  This,  he 
thinks,  is  the  reafon  why  the  prophets*  fpeaking  of  the 
reign  of  the  Meftiah,  borrow  their  images  from  the  Mo- 
faic  difpenfation,  that  the  people  living  under  that  difpen¬ 
fation  might  not  defpife  it  from  perceiving  its  end  ;  and 
we  think  the  reafon  will  hold  equally  good  for  their  law¬ 
giver  concealing  from  them  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft 
facrifices,  left  they  fhould  be  tempted  to  murmur  at  their 
own  multifarious  ritual.' 

But  his  lordftiip  thinks  that  facrifices  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  light  of  natural  reafon.  We  ftiould  be 
glad  to  know  what  light  natural  reafon  can  throw  upon 
fuch  a  fubjedt.  That  ignorant  pagans,  adoring  as 
gods  departed  heroes,  who  ftill  retained  their  fenfual 
appetites,  might  naturally  think  of  appeafing  fuch  be¬ 
ings  with  the  fat  of  fed  beafts,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
altar,  we  have  already  admitted  ;  but  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  who  knew  that  the  God  whom  they  adored  has 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  paftions  ;  that  he  created  and 
iuftains  the  univerfe  and  thnti  from  his  very  nature  he 
muft  will  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  Ihould 
be  led  by  the  light  of  natural  reafon  to  think  of  appea¬ 
ling  him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to 
death  harmlefs  animals,  is  a  pofition  which  no  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  lordfhip  can  ever  compel  us  to  admit.  That 
Abel’s  facrifice  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know  ;  but  it 
was  not  accepted  becaufe  it  proceeded,  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  but  becaufe  it  was  offered  through 
faith.  The  light  of  natural  reafon,  however,  does  not 
generate  faith,  but  fcience  ;  and  whert  it  fails  of  that, 
its  offspring  is  abliirdity.  “  Faith  is  the  fubftance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen,”  and 
comes  not  by  reafoning  but  by  hearing.  What  things 
then  were  they  of  which  Abel  had  heard,  for  which  he 
hoped,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  offered  facrifice  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a  reftoration  to  that  immortality 
which  was  forfeited  by  the  tranfgreftion  of  his  parents. 
Of  fuch  redemption  an  obfeure  intimation  had  been 
jgiven  to  Adam,  in  the  promife  that  the  feed  of  the  wo¬ 
man  ftiould  bruife  the  head  of  the  ferpent  ;  and  it  was 
doubtlefs  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  in  more  linking  co- 
lours  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done,  that 
4>h  €C  ** bloody  facrifices  were  firft  inftituted  As  long  as  the 
import  of  fuch  rites  wras  thus  underftood,  they  confti- 
tuted  a  perfe&ly  rational  worlhip,  as  they  ftiowed  the 
people  that  the  wages  of  fin  is  death  ;  but  when  men 
funk  into  idolatry,  and  loft  all  hopes  of  a  refurre&ion 
from  the  dead,  the  flaughtering  of  animals  to  appeafe 
their  deities  was  a  pra&ice  grofsly  fuperftitious.  It  reli¬ 
ed  in  itfelf  without  pointing  to  any  farther  end,  and 
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the  grovelling  Worfliippers  believed  that  by  their  fa-  Sacrifice* 
orifices  they  purchafed  the  favour  of  their  deities. 

When  once  this  notion  was  entertained,  human  facrifices 
were  foon  introduced  ;  for  it  naturally  occurred  to  thofe 
who  offered  them,  that  what  they  molt  valued  them¬ 
felves  would  be  molt  acceptable  to  their  offended  gods, 

(fee  the  next  article).  By  the  Jewifh  law,  thefe  abo 
minable  offerings  were  ftridlly  forbidden,  and  the  whole 
ritual  of  facrifice  reftored  to  its  origihal  purity,  though 
not  fimplicity. 

All  Chriltian  churches,  the  Socinian,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  church,  not  excepted,  have  till  very  lately 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  Jewifii  facrifices  ferv- 
cd,  among!!  other  ufes,  for  types  of  the  death  of 
Chrift  and  l he  Chriftian  worlhip,  (fee  Type.)  In  this 
belief  all  fober  Chriftians  agree  ftill,  whilft  many  are 
of  opinion  that  they  were  likewife  fcederal  rites, 
as  they  certainly  were  considered  by  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  *. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Jewifti  facrifices,  and  the  Tub-  *  Tit.  L&> 
ordinate  ends  for  which  they  were  offered,  a  full  ac-  fib.  xxi. 
count  is  given  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  When  an  If-caP’  45* 
raelite  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  prieft  broke  it  in 
two  parts  ;  and  fetting  afide  that  half  which  he  refervecl 
for  himfclf,  broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  oil* 
wine,  incenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  and  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  facrifice  of  an  animal*  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  victim  to  be  confumed  along  with  it. 

If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears  of  new  corn,  they  werfe 
parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of*, 
fered  to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel,  over  which  he  poured  oil, 
incenfe,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  al¬ 
tar,  having  firft  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belonged 
to  himfelf. 

The  principal  facrificc3  among  the  Hebrews  con  lift¬ 
ed  of  bullocks,  llieep,  and  goats  ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other  :  tliefe  beafts  were  to  be  perfect,  and  without 
blemilli.  The  rites  of  facrificing  were  various  ;  all  of 
which  are  minutely  deferibed  in  the  books  of  Mo 
fes. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Greeks  and. 

Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  vi&im* 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blemifti  or  imper¬ 
fection  ;  its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  fmall  at  the  end ; 
the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the  ears  cleft  ;  and  that  the 
bull  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  The  vi&im 
being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns, 
efpecially  if  a  bull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they 
alfo  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  woollen  in- 
fula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  hung  two  rows  of  chaplets 
with  twifted  ribands ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  ftole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  fide  } 
the  leffer  vi&ims  were  only  adorned  with  garlands  and 
bundles  of  flowers*  together  with  white  tufts  or 
Wreaths. 

The  viClims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the 
altar;  the  leffer  being  driven  to  the  place,  and  the 
greater  led  by  an  halter;  vyhen,  if  they  made  any 
ft ruggle,  or  refufed  to  go,  the  refinance  was  taken  for 
an  ill  omen,  and  the  facrifice  frequently  fet  afide.  The 
vi&im  thus  brought  was  carefully  examined,  to  fee  that 
there  was  no  defed  in  it ;  then  the  prieft,  clad  in  his 
facerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied  with  the  facrificers 
3  K  and 
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Sacrifice,  and  other  attendants,  and  being  waffied  and  purified  ac- 
'  v  cording  to  the  ceremonies  preferibed,  turned  to  the  right 
hand,  and  went  round  the  altar,  fprinkling  it  with  meal 
and  holy  water,  and  alfo  befprinkling  thofe  who  were 
prefent.  Then  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
Who  is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied,  Many  and 
good.  The  pried:  then  having  exhorted  the  people  to 
join  with  him  by  faying^  Let  us  pray,  confefted  his 
own  umvorthinefs,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  divers  fins  $  for  which  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods,  hoping  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant 
his  requelts,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them,  and  fend 
them  all  health  and  happinefs ;  and  to  this  general  form 
added  petitions  for  fuch  particular  favours  as  were  then 
defired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  prieft  took  a  cup  of 
wine  ;  and  having  tailed  it  himfelf,  caufed  his  affiitants 
to  do  the  like  \  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be- 
tween  the  horns  of  the  vi&im.  Then  the  prieft  or  the 
crier,  or  lometimes  the  moll  honourable  perfon  in  the 
company,  killed  the  beaft,  by  knocking  it  down  or 
cutting  its  throat.  If  the  facrifice  was  in  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  but  if  they  facrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods, 
the  vi£tim  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the  ground. 
If  by  accident  the  bead  efcaped  the  ftroke,  leaped  up 
after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it  was 
thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  gods.  The  beaft  be¬ 
ing  killed,  the  prieft  infpedled  its  entrails,  and  made 
predictions  from  them.  They  then  poured  wine,  toge¬ 
ther  with  frankincenfe,  into  the  fire,  to  increafe  the 
flame,  and  then  laid  the  facrifice  on  the  altar  }  which  in 
the  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  called  an  holocaufl ;  but  in  after-times,  only  part 
of  the  vitim  was  confumed  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  referved  for  the  facrificers  \  the  thighs,  and  fome- 
times  the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the 
company  feafted  upon  the  reft.  During  the  facri¬ 
fice,  the  prieft,  and  the  perfon  who  gave  the  facri¬ 
fice,  jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  mufical  inftruments 
in  the  time  of  the  facrifice,  and  on  fome  occafions  they 
danced  round  the  altar,  finging  facred  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god. 

Human  SACRIFICES ,  an  abominable  practice,  about 
the  origin  of  which  different  opinions  have  been  form¬ 
ed. — The  true  account  feems  to  be  that  which  wre  have 
given  in  the  preceding  article.  When  men  had  gone 
lo  far  as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their  gods  by 
facrifice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  fo  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  coft  and  rarity 
of  the  offering-,  and,  oppreffed  with  their  malady,  they 
never  refted  till  they  had  got  that  which  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  the  moll  precious  of  all,  a  human  facrifice. 
*  ^  ^  It  was  cuftomary  (fays  Sanchoniathon  *),  in  ancient 
[eb.  Praep .  times,  in  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be- 
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came  incurable,  for  princes  and  magiftrates  to  offer  up 
in  facrifice  to  the  avenging  daemons  the  deareft  of  their 
offspring.”  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phoenicia,  but  the 
pratice  prevailed  in  every  nation  under  heaven  of  which 
we  have  received  any  ancient  account.  The  Egyptians 
had  it  in  the  early  part  of  their  monarchy.  The  Cre¬ 
tans  likewife  had  it,  and  retained  it  for  a  long  time. — 
The  nations  of  Arabia  did  the  fame.  The  people  of 
Dumah,  in  particular,  facrificed  every  year  a  child,  and 
buried  it  underneath  an  altar,  which  they  made  ufe  of 


inftead  of  an  idol ;  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images.  SacriSce.  ? 
The  Perfians  buried  people  alive.  Ameftris,  the  wife  J 

of  Xerxes,  entombed  12  perfons  quick  under  ground 
for  the  good  of  her  foul.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enu-. 
merate  every  city,  or  every  province,  where  thefe  dire 
practices  obtained.  The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  the  Ioniarts,  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  Te- 
nedos,  all  had  human  facrifices.  The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus,  offered  up  to  Diana  every  ftranger 
wrhom  chance  threw  upon  their  coaft.  Hence  arofe 
that  juft  expoftulation  in  Euripides  upon  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  the  proceeding  •  wherein  much  good  reaioning 
is  implied.  Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddefs  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and  murderer 
fhould  be  privileged  to  efcape,  nay,  be  driven  from  the 
threfhold  of  the  temple  *,  whereas,  if  an  honeft  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man  chanced  to  ftray  thither,  he  only  was  feized 
upon,  and  put  to  death.  The  Pelafgi,  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  fhould  be  born  to 
them  for  a  facrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plenty.  Arif- 
tomenes  the  Meffenian  flew  300  noble  Lacedemonians, 
among  whom  was  Theopompus  the  king  of  Sparta,  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.  Without  doubt  the 
Lacedemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  returns  *, 
for  they  were  a  fevere  and  revengeful  people,  and  of* 
fered  the  like  victims  to  Mars.  Their  feftival  of  the 
Diamaftigofis  is  well  known  ;  when  the  Spartan  boys 
were  whipped  in  the  fight  of  their  parents  with  fuch 
feverity  before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  of¬ 
ten  expired  under  the  torture.  Phylarchus  affirms,  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  of  old  every  Greciaa 
ftate  made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched  towards  an 
enemy,  to  folicit  a  bleffing  on  their  undertakings  by  hu* 
man  vitims. 

The  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  the  like  facrificeSi 
They  both  devoted  themfelves  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
conitrained  others  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  horrid  doom. 

Hence  we  read  in  Titus  Livius,  that,  in  the  confulate 
of  riEmilius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro,  two  Gauls, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of  Greece, 
were  buried  alive  at  Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 
was  a  place  under  ground  walled  round,  to  receive 
them  y  which  had  before  been  made  ufe  of  for  fuch 
cruel  purpofes.  He  fays  it  was  a  facrifice  not  properly 
Roman,  that  is,  not  originally  of  Roman  inftitution  ; 
yet  it  was  frequently  practifed  there,  and  that  too  by 
public  authority.  Plutarch  makes  mention  of  a  like 
inftance  a  few  years  before,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Fla- 
minius  and  Furius.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  all 
the  principal  captives  who  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  were  at  the  clofe  of  that  cruel  pageantry  put 
to  death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Ma¬ 
rius  offered  up  his  own  daughter  for  a  victim  to  the 
Dii  Averrunci,  to  procure  fuccefs  in  a  battle  againft 
the  Cimbri ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  quoted 
by  Clemens..  It  is  likewife  attefted  by  Plutarch,  who 
fays  that  her  name  was  Calpurnia .  Marius  was  a  man 
of  a  four  and  bloody  difpofition  and  had  probably 
heard  of  fuch  facrifices  being  offered  in  the  enemy’s 
camp,  among  whom  they  were  very  common,  or  he 
might  have  beheld  them  exhibited  at  a  diftance  •,  and 
therefore  murdered  what  was  neareft,  and  fhould  have 
been  deareft  to  him,  to  counteract  their  fearful  fpells, 
and  outdo  them  in  their  wicked  machinery.  Cicero, 
making  mention  of  this  cuftom  being  common  in  Gaul, 
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Sacrifice,  adds,  that  it  prevailed  among  th^t  people  even  at  the 
v**— 1  time  he  was  fpeaking  )  from  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
infer,  that  it  was  then  difcontinued  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  it  had  then, 
and  not  very  long,  been  difcouraged.  For  there  was 
a  law  ena&ed,  when  Lentulus  and  Craffus  were  con- 
fuls,  fo  late  as  the  657th  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
fliould  be  no  more  human  facrifices  :  for  till  that  time 
thofe  horrid  rites  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
Without  any  mafk  or  controul  )  which,  had  we  not  the 
bell  evidence  for  the  fa£t,  would  appear  fcarcely  cre¬ 
dible.  And  however  they  may  have  been  difcontinued 
for  a  time,  we  find  that  they  were  again  renewed  ) 
though  they  became  not  fo  public,  nor  fo  general.  For 
not  very  long  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Auguflus  Cae- 
far,  when  Perufia  furrendered  in  the  time  of  the  fecond 
triumvirate,  that  befides  multitudes  executed  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  manner,  he  offered  up,  upon  the  ides  of  March  300 
chofen  perfons,  both  of  the  equeflrian  and  fenatorial 
order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his  uncle 
Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itfelf  this  cuflom  was  revived  : 
and  Porphyry  allures  us,  that  in  his  time  a  man  was 
every  year  facrificed  at  the  (brine  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  victims  to  the  Syrian  deity 
which  he  introduced  among  the  Romans.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  fo  devoted  to  this 
(hocking  cuflom,  that  no  bufinefs  of  any  moment  was 
tranfadled  among  them  without  being  prefaced  with 
the  blood  of  men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various 
gods)  but  particularly  to  Hefus,  Taranis,  and  Thau- 
tates.  Thefe  deities  are  mentioned  by  Lucan,  where  he 
enumerates  the  various  nations  who  followed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Caefar. 

•  The  altars  of  thefe  gods  were  far  removed  from  the 
common  refort  of’  men  )  being  generally  fituated  in 
the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
place  and  proceeding.  The  perfons  devoted  were  led 
thither  by  the  Druids,  who  prefided  at  the  folemnity, 
and  performed  the  cruel  offices  of  the  facrifice.  Ta¬ 
citus  takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hermunduri,  in 
a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  )  at  the  clofe  of  which  they  made  one  gene¬ 
ral  facrifice  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  The  poor 
remains  of  the  legion  under  Varus  fuffered  in  fome 
degree  the  fame  fate.  There  were  many  places  deflin- 
ed  for  this  purpofe  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany  )  but 
especially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and  the 
great  Hercynian  forefl ;  a  wild  that  extended  above 
30  days  journey  in  length.  The  places  fet  apart  for 
this  folemnity  were  held  in  the  utmofl  reverence,  and 
only  approached  at  particular  feafons.  Lucan  men¬ 
tions  a  grove  of  this  fort  near  Maffilia,  which  even  the 
Roman  Soldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  command¬ 
ed  by  Caerar.  It  was  one  of  thofe  fet  apart  for  the  Sa¬ 
crifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilicho,  that,  among  other  ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  to  the  Roman  armies  through  his  con- 
dud,  they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  forefl  of 
Hercynia,  and  follow  the  chafe  in  thofe  fo  much  dread¬ 
ed  woods,  and  otherwife  make  ufe  of  them. 

Thefe  pradices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of  the 
north,  of  whatever  denomination.  The  Maffagetse,  the 
Scythians*  the  Getes,  the  Sarmatians,  all  the  various  na- 
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tions  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly  the  Suevi  and  Scan-  Sacrifice, 
dinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  their  happi- 
nefs  and  Security  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they  could  never 
Sufficiently  glut  with  blood.  They  had  many  very  ce¬ 
lebrated  places  of  vvorfhip  *,  efpecially  in  the  ifland  Ru- 
gen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder )  and  in  Zeeland : 
fome,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Semnones  and  Na- 
harvalli.  Rut  the  mod  reverenced  of  all,  and  the  mod 
frequented,  was  at  Upfal )  where  there  was  every  year 
a  grand  celebrity,  which  continued  for  nine  days.  Du¬ 
ring  this  term  they  Sacrificed  animals  of  all  forts  :  but 
the  moil  acceptable  vi£lims,  and  the  moft  numerous, 
were  men.  Of  thefe  Sacrifices  none  w’ere  efleemed  fo 
aufpicious  and  Salutary  as  a  facrifice  of  the  prince  of  the 
country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it  was 
received  with  univerfal  acclamations  and  every  expref- 
fion  of  joy  ;  as  it  once  happened  in  the  time  of  a  fa¬ 
mine,  wfhen  they  call  lots,  and  it  fell  to  King  Domai- 
der  to  be  the  people’s  vidlim  :  and  he  was  accordingly 
put  to  death.  Olaus  Tretelger,  another  prince,  was 
burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They  did  not  Spare  their  own 
children.  Harald  the  Son  of  Gunild,  the  firfl  of  that 
name,  flew’  two  of  his  children  to  obtain  a  florm  of 
wind.  “  He  did  not  let  (fays  Verflegan)  to  facrffice 
two  of  his  fons  unto  his  idols,  to  the  end  lie  might  ob¬ 
tain  of  them  lkch  a  tempefl  at  fea,  as  fliould  break  and 
difperfe  the  Shipping  of  Harald  king  of  Denmark.” 

Saxo  Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fact.  He  calls  the 
king  Haquin  )  and  Speaks  of  the  perfons  put  to  death  as 
two  very  hopeful  young  princes.  Another  king  flew 
nine  fons  to  prolong  his  own  life  5  in  hopes,  perhaps, 
that  what  they  were  abridged  of  would  in  great  meafure 
be  added  to  himfelf.  Such  inflances,  however,  occur 
not  often  :  but  the  common  vi£lims  w*ere  without  end. 

Adam  Bremenfis,  fpeaking  of  the  awful  grove  at  Upfal, 
where  thefe  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  fays,  that  there 
was  not  a  fingle  tree  but  what  w’as  reverenced,  as  if  it 
w’ere  gifted  with  fome  portion  of  divinity  :  and  all  this 
becaufe  they  were  flained  with  gore  and  foul  with  hu¬ 
man  putrefa&ion.  The  fame  is  obferved  by  Scheiffer 
in  his  account  of  this  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  riflims  w’ere  fiaughtered, 
was  diverfe  In  different  places.  Some  of  the  Gaulifli  na¬ 
tions  chined  them  wfith  a  flroke  of  an  axe.  The  Ceitse 
placed  the  man  who  xvas  to  be  offered  for  a  facrifice  up¬ 
on  a  block,  or  an  altar,  with  his  breafl  upwards,  and 
with  a  fword  flruck  him  forcibly  acrofs  the  flernum  ; 
then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his  agonies  and 
convulsions,  as  wrell  as  from  the  effufion  of  blood,  they 
formed  a  judgement  of  future  events.  The  Cimbri  rip- 
ped  open  the  bowels  *,  and  from  them  they  pretended  to 
divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  men’s  brains  out  with  an 
ox-yoke.  The  fame  operation  wras  performed  in  Ice¬ 
land,  by  dafhing  them  againfl  an  altar  of  (lone.  In 
many  places  they  transfixed  them  with  arrows.  After 
they  wrere  dead,  they  fufpended  them  upon  the  trees 
and  left  them  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  writers  above 
quoted  mentions,  that  in  his  time  70  carcafes  of  this 
fort  w’ere  found  in  a  wood  of  the  Suevi.  Dithmar  of 
Merfburgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  fame  age,  fpeaks  of 
a  place  called  Ledur  'm  Zeeland,  where  there  were  every 
year  99  perfons  facrificed  to  the  god  Swaritovite.  Dur¬ 
ing  thefe  bloody  fellivals  a  general  joy  prevailed,  and 
3  K  2  banquets 
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banquets  were  mod  royally  ferved.  They  fed,  caroufed, 
and  gave  a  loofe  to  indulgence,  which  at  other  times 
was  not  permitted.  They  imagined  that  there  was 
fomething  myftenous  in  the  number  nine  :  for  which 
reafon  thefc  leads  were  in  fome  places  celebrated  every 
ninth  year,  in  others  every  ninth  month  \  and  continued 
for  nine  days.  When  all  wras  ended,  they  wafhed  the 
image  of  the  deity  in  a  pool  ;  and  then  difmified  the 
afiembly.  Their  fervants  were  numerous,  who  attended 
during  the  term  of  their  leading,  and  partook  of  the 
banquet.  At  the  clofe  of  all,  they  were  {mothered  in 
the  lame  pool,  or  other  wife  made  away  with.  On 
which  Tacitus  remarks,  how  great  an  awe  this  circum- 
llance  mud  neceiTarily  infufe  into  thole  who  were  not 
admitted  to  thefe  myfleries. 

Thefe  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of 
authors  in  different  ages ;  many  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  countries  which  they  defcribe,  and  to  which  they 
feern  ftrongly  attached.  They  would  not  therefore  have 
brought  fo  foul  -an  imputation  on  the  part  of  the  world 
in  favour  of  which  they  were  each  writing,  nor  could 
there  be  that  concurrence  of  tedimony,  were  not  the  hi- 
ffory  in  general  true. 

The  like  cuflom  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  at  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peruvi¬ 
ans  }  and  in  mod  parts  of  America.  In  Africa  it  is  dill 
kept  up  \  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  facrifice  fome 
of  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in  order 
to  fecure  their  favour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the"  king  of 
Dnhoome’s  camp,  after  his  inroad  into  the  countries  of 
Ardra  and  Whidaw  \  and  fays,  that  he  was  a  witnefs  to 
the  cruelty  of  this-  prince,  whom  he  favv  facrifice  multi¬ 
tudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation. 

The  fame  abominable  worlhip  is  likewife  practifed  oc- 
cafionally  in  the  illands  vifited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
other  circumnavigators,  in  the  South  fea.  It  feems  in¬ 
deed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  period  of 
the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly  had  the 
origin  which  we  have  affigned  to  it. 

The  fieri fices  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  if  we 
except  fome  few  indances,  confided  of  perfons  doomed 
by  the  chance  of  war,  or  affigned  by  lot,  to  be  offered. 
But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  victims  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  cbofen.  Their  own  children,  and  whatever  was 
neared  and  deared  to  them,  were  deemed  the  mod  wor¬ 
thy  offering  to  their  god.  The  Carthaginians,  who 
were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  with  them  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  mother-country,  and  indituied  the  fame 
worlhip  in  the  parts  where  they  fettled.  It  confided  in 
the  adoration  of  feveral  deities,  but  particularly 
Kronus  j  to  whom  they  offered  human  facrifices,  and 
efpecially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents  were 
not  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magidrates 
did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  mod  fair  and 
promiling,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defrauded  of  his 
dues.  Upon  a  check  being  received  in  Sicily,  and 
fome  other  alarming  circumdances  happening,  Hamilcar 
without  any  hefitation  laid  hold  cf  a  boy,  and  offered 
him  on  the  fpot  to  Kronus  \  and  at  the  fame  time 
drowned  a  number  of  prieds,  to  appeafe  the  deity  of  the 
fea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a  great  de¬ 
feat  of  ibeir  army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  their  mifear- 
riages  to  the  nnger  of  this  god,  whole  fer vices  had  been 
neglecled.  Touched  with  this,  and  feeing  the  enemy 
at  their  gates;  they  feized  at  once  300  children  of  the 


prime  nobilily,  and  offered  them  in  public  for  a  facri¬ 
fice.  Three  hundred  more,  being  perfons  who  were  v 
fomehow  obnoxious,  yielded  themfelves  voluntarily,,  and 
were  put  to  death  with  the  others.  The  negleft  of 
which  they  accufed  themfelves,  confided  in  facrificing 
children  purchafed  of  parents  among  the  poorer  fort, 
who  reared  them  for  that  purpofe,  and  not  felefling  the 
mod  promiling,  and  the  mod  honourable,  as  had  been 
the  culfom  of  cld.  In  fhort,  there  were  particular  chil¬ 
dren  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as  flieep  are  fattened 
for  the  fhambles  5  and  they  were  bought  and  but¬ 
chered  in  the  fame  manner.  But  this  indiicriminate 
way  of  proceeding  was  thought  to  have  given  offence. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians  looked  out  for 
the  mod  fpecious  and  handfome  perfon  to  be  faciificed. 
T  he  Albanians  pitched  upon  the  bed  man  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  made  him  pay  for  the  wickednefs  of  the 
red.  The  Carthaginians  chofe  what  they  thought  the 
mod  excellent,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  dear  to 
them  \  which  made  the  let  fall  heavy  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  taken  notice  of  Silius  Italicus  in  his. 
fourth  book. 

Kronus,  to  whom  thefc  facrifices  were  exhibited,  was 
an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire  j  and  there¬ 
fore  always  worfhipped  with  fome  reference  to  that  ele¬ 
ment.  See  Phoenicia. 

The  Greeks,  we  find,  called  the  deity  to  whom  thefe 
offerings  were  made  Agraulos  ;  and  feigned  that  die  was 
a  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Cecrcps.  But  how  came 
Cecrops  to  have  any  connexion  with  Cyprus  ?  Agraulos 
is  a  corruption  and  tranfpofition  of  the  original  name, 
which  fhould  have  been  rendered  Uk  El  Aur,  or  Uk  El 
Aurus ;  but  has,  like  many  other  oriental  titles  and 
names,  been  ilrangtly  fophiflicated,  and  is  here  changed 
to  Agraulos.  It  was  in  reality  the  god  of  light,  who 
was  always  worfhipped  with  fire.  This  deity  wTas  the 
Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and  Canaanites,  and  the  Melech 
of  the  eaft  \  that  is,  the  great  and  principal  god,  the 
god  of  light,  of  whom  fire  was  edeemed  a  fymbol  :  and 
at  whofe  fnrine,  indead  of  viler  victims,  they  offered 
the  bicod  of  men. 

Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Moloch 
of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  nothing  can  appear  more  fhock- 
ing  than  the  facrifices  of  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians, 
which  they  performed  to  this  idol.  In  all  emergencies 
of  date,  and  times  cf  general  calamity,  they  devoted 
what  was  mod  neccficry  and  valuable  to  them  for  an 
offering  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Molcch.  But 
befides  thefe  undetermined  times  of  bloodfued,  they  had 
particular  and  prefcribecl  feaffns  every  year,  when  chil¬ 
dren  were  chofen  cut  of  the  mod  noble  and  reputable 
families,  as  before  mentioned.  If  a  perfon  had  an  on¬ 
ly  child,  it  was  the  more  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
being  edecrocd  more -acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  more 
efficacious  for  the  general  good.  Thefe  who  were  fa- 
crificed  to  Kronus  were  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  mol¬ 
ten  idol,  which  flood  in  the  midft  of  a  large  fire,  and 
was  red  with  heat.  The  arms  of  it  -were  flretcfied  cut, 
with  the  hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  weie  to  receive 
them  \  yet  doping  downwards,  fo  that  they  dropt  from 
thence  into  a  glowing  furnace  below.  To  other  geds 
they  were  otherwife  flaughtered,  and,  as  it  is  implied, 
by  the  very  hands  of  their  parents.  What  can  be  more 
horrid  to  the  imagination,  than  to  fuppofe  a  father 
leading  the  deared  of  all  his  fons  to  fuch  an  infernal 
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lacricce.  fluint  ?  cr  a  mother  the  moll  engaging  and'  afFe&ionate 
‘"■""’V  1  *  of  her  daughters,  juft  riftng  to  maturity,  to  be  (laugh- 
tered  at  the  altar  of  Afntaroth  or  Baal  ?  juftin  deferibes 
this  unnatural  cuftom  very  pathetically  :  ^xippe  hotm - 
nes,  ut  vitiimas ,  immo! about ;  ct  impuberes  (qiuv  cetas 
hqftium-  mifericordiam  provocat )  oris  admovebant ;  pacem 
/anguine  eorum  expofeentes ,  pro  quorum  vita  Dh  rogari 
* viaxime  foknt.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal,  that  this  was 
continually  pra&ifcd  ;  and  fo  much  of  natural  afte&ion 
(till  left  unextinguifhed,  as  to  render  the  feene  ten  times 
more  (hocking  from  the  tendernefs  which  they  feemed 
to  exprefs.  They  embraced  their  children  with  great 
fondnefs,  and  encouraged  them  in  the  gentlefl  terms, 
that  they  might  not  be  appalled  at  the  fight  of  the  hel- 
lifh  procefs  *,  begging  of  them  to  fubmit  with  cheerful- 
nefs  to  this  fearful  operation.  If  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tear  riftng,  or  a  cry  unawares  efcaping,  the 
mother  fmothered  it  with  her  kiffes,  that  there  might 
not  be  any  fbow  of  backwardnefs  or  constraint,  but  the 
whole  be  a  free-will  offering.  Thcfe  cruel  endearments 
©ve^*,  they  (tabbed  them  to  the  heart,  or  otherwife  open¬ 
ed  the  flnices  of  life  *,  and  with  the  blood  -warm,  as  it 
ran,  befmeared  the  altar  and  the  grim  vifage  of  the 
idol.  Thefe  were  the  cuftoms  which  the  Ifraelites 
learned  of  the  people  of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they 
are  upbraided  by  the  Pfalmift :  u  They  did  not  deftroy 
the  nations,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 
them  •,  but  were  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learn¬ 
ed  their  works  :  yea,  they  facrificed  their  Tons  and  their 
daughters  unto  devils,  and  (lied  innocent  blood,  even 
the  blood  of  their  Tons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom 
they  facriftced  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  land 
was  polluted  with  blood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with 
their  own  works,  and  went  a-whoring  with  their  own 
inventions.1* 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  praclifed  in  fo  many  nations,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himfelf,  “  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  Galatoe,  or  for  the  Scythians, 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  ftiperior 
beings,  than  to  have  formed  to  themfelves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men  •,  of  gods, 
who  e deemed  human  victims  the  mod  acceptable  and 
pcrfedl  facrihee  ?  Would  it  not  (fays  he)  have  been 
more  eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  Lave  had  the 
alheift  Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  com-’ 
mencement  of  their  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught, 
that  there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  fa¬ 
criftced,  in  the  manner' they  were  wont,  to  the  god 
which  they  adored  ?  Wherein  they  a  Red.  hot  as  the 
perfon  did  whom  Empedocles  deferibes  in  fome  poetry, 
where  he  evpofes  this  unnatural  cuftom.  The  fire  there 
with  many  idle  vows  offers  up  unwittingly  his  fon  for  a 
facnficc  j  but  the  youth  was  fo  changed  in  feature  and 
and  figure,  that  his  father  did  not  know  him.  Thefe 
people  ufed,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to  go  through  this 
bloody  work,  and  (laughter  their  own  offspring.  Even 
they  who  were  childlefs  would  not  be  exempted  from 
this  curfcd  tribute  *,  but  purchafed  children,  at  a  price, 
of  the  poorer  fort,  and  put  them  to  death  with  as  little 
remorfe  as  one  would  kill  a  lamb  or  a  chicken.  The 
mother,  who  facrificed  her  child,  flood  by,  without  any 
feeming  fenfe  of  what  (lie  was  lofing,  and  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  groan.  If  a  figh  did  by  chance  efcape,  (he  loft  all 
the  honour  which  (lie  'propofed  to  herfelf  in  the  offering, 
snd  the  child  was  notwithftanding  (lain.  All  the  time 


of  this  ceremony,  while  the  children  were  murdering,  Sacrilege 
there  was  a  noife  of  clarions  and  tabors  founding  before  H 
the  idol,  that  the  cries  and  (hrieks  of  the  victims  might  Sa(  ^cees* 
not  be  heard.  44  Tell  me  now  (fays  Plutarch)  if  the 
monfters  of  old,  the  Typhons  and  the  giants,  were  to 
expel  the  gods,  and  to  rule  the  world  in  their  (lead  ; 
could  they  require  a  fervice  more  horrid  than  thefe  in¬ 
fernal  rites  and  facrifices  ?” 

SACRILEGE,  sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  profan¬ 
ing  facred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God  j  or  of  alie¬ 
nating  to  laymen,  or  common  purposes,  what  was  given 
to  religious  perfons  and  pious  ufes* 

SACRISTAN,  a  churcli-ofticer,  otherwife  called 
Sexton. 

SACRISTY,  in  church-hiftory,  an  apartment  in  a 
church  where  the  facred  utenftls  were  kept,  being  the 
fame  with  our  VESTRY. 

SADDLE,  is  a  feat  upon  a  horfe’s  back,  contrived 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  rider. 

A  hunting-faddle  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two 
bands,  fore-bolfters,  pannels,  and  faddle-ftraps  \  and  the 
great  faddle  has,  befides  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind-bol- 
fters,  and  a  trouffequin. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

SADDUCEES,  were  a  famous  left  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  and  confifted  of  peifons  of  great  quality  and 
opulence.  Refpecling  their  origin  there  are  various  ac¬ 
counts  and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and  after  him 
many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they  took  their  rife 
from  Dcfitheus  a  ("eel ary  of  Samaria,  and  their  name 
from  the  Hebrew  word  juft  or  j if  ice ,  from  the  great 

juftice  and  equity  which  they  (bowed  in  all  their  ac¬ 
tions  •,  a  derivation  which  neither  fuits  the  -word  Saddu * 
cee  nor  the  general  charaRer  of  the  (eft.  They  are 
thought  by  fome  too  to  have  been  Samaritans ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means-  piobable,  as  they  always  attended 
the  worfhip  3nd  facrifices  at  Jerufalem  and  never  at  Ge- 
rlzzim. 

In  the  Jewifii  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Sadduceesr 
derived  their  name  from  Sadoc,  and  that  the  fedt  nrofe 
about  260  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
of  Socho,  prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerufalem,  ami 
teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  fchool  of 
that  city.  lie  had  often  in  his  lectures,  it  feems,  taught 
his  fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferve  God  as  (laves 
do  their  matters,  from  the  hopes  of  a  reward,  but  mere¬ 
ly  out  of  filial  love  for  his  own  fake  j  from  which  Sadoc 
and  Baithus  inferred  that  there  were  no  rewards  at  all 
after  this  life.  They  therefore  feparated  from  their  ma¬ 
iler,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  rcfurreclicn  nor  fu¬ 
ture  (late.  This  new  doRrine  quickly  fpread,  and  gave 
rife  to  the  feR  of  Sadducees,  which  in  many  refpeRs  re¬ 
ferable  d  the  Epicureans. 

Dr  Prideaux  thinks,  that  the  Sadducees  were  at  firfb 
no  more  than  what  the  Caraites  are  now  ;  that  is,  they 
would  not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  (luck 
to  the  written  word  only  j  and  the  Pharifees  being  great 
promoters  of  thofe  traditions,  hence  thefe  tivo  feRs  be¬ 
came  direRly  oppofite  to  each  other.  See  Pride  mix's 
Conti,  part  ii.  book  2.  and  3.5  and  fee  alfo  Pharisees 
and  Caraites. 

Afterwards  the  Sadducees  imbibed  other  doRrines,' 
which  rendered  them  a  feR  truly  impious  \  for  they  de¬ 
nied  the  refurreRion  of  the  dead,  and  the  exiftence  of 
angels,  and  of  the  fpirits  or  fouls  of  men  departed 
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Sadducees.  ('Mat*  xxii.  23.  Ads  xxiii.  8.).  They  held,  that  there 

v - — '  is  no  fpiritual  being  but  God  only  ;  that  as  to  man,  this 

world  is  his  all.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  we  had 
reafonable  fouls  :  but  they  maintained  this  foul  was  mor¬ 
tal  j  and,  by  a  neceffary  confequence,  they  denied  the 
rewards  and  puniffiments  of  another  life.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  alfo,  that  what  is  faid  of  the  exiftence  of  angels,  and 
of  a  future  refurredion,  are  nothing  but  illufions.  St 
Epiphanius,  and  after  him  St  Auftin,  have  advanced, 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy  Ghoit.  But  neither 
Jofephus  nor  the  evangelists  accufe  them  of  any  error 
like  this.  It  has  been  alfo  imputed  to  them,  that  they 
thought  God  corporeal,  and  that  they  received  none  of 
the  prophecies. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  apprehend  how  they  could  de¬ 
ny  the  being  of  angels,  and  yet  receive  the  books  of 
Mofes,  where  fuch  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotius  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
obferve,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
i?ot  as  particular  beings,  fubfifting  of  themfelves,  but  as 
powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  infeparable  from  the 
Deity,  as  the  funbeams  are  infeparable  from  the  fun. 
Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  fpiritual  but 
mortal  ;  juft  as  they  thought  that  fubllance  to  be  which 
animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do  not  tell 
us  how  they  folved  this  difficulty,  that  might  be  urged 
againft  them  from  fo  many  paffages  of  the  Pentateuch, 
where  mention  is  made  of  angels. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  puniffiments 
nor  recompenfes  in  another  life,  fo  they  were  inexorable 
in  their  chaftifing  of  the  wicked.  They  obferved  the 
law  themfelves,  and  caufed  it  to  be  obferved  by  others, 
\vith  the  utmofl  rigour.  They  admitted  of  none  of  the 
traditions,  explications,  or  modifications,  of  the  Pha- 
rifees  j  they  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  Jaw ;  and 
maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved, 

The  Sadducees  are  accufed  of  rejecting  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  except  thofe  of  Mofes ;  and  to  fupport  this 
opinion,  it  is  obferved,  that  our  Saviour  makes  ufe  of  no 
Scripture  againft  them,  but  paffages  taken  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  this  reproach.  He  obferves,  that  they 
did  not  appear  in  Ifrael  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  was  fixed ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choofe 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch  was  lefs 
favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  fince  it  often 
makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition.  Befides, 
the  Sadducees  were  prefent  in  the  temple  and  at  other 
religious  affemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read  indifferently  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mofes.  They 
were  in  the  chief  employments  of  the  nation,  many  of 
them  were  even  prieifs.  Would  the  Jews  have  fuffered 
in  thefe  Employments  perfons  that  rejcdtd  the  greateft 
part  of  their  Scriptures  ?  Menaffe  ben- Ifrael  fays  exprefs- 
ly,  that  indeed  they  did  not  rejed  the  prophets,,  but 
that  they  explained  them  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Jews. 

Jofephus  affures.  us,  that  they  denied  dcftiny  or  fate*, 
alleging  that  thefe  were  only  founds  void  of  fenfe,  and 
that  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  go6d  or  evil  fide  We  have  taken,  by  the 
tree  cho.ice  of  our  will.  They* faid  alfo,  that  God  was 
far  removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
•  ,vyas  the  abfolute  mailer,  of  his  own  actions.  This  was 
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roundly  to  deny  a  providence  5  and  upon  this  footing  I  Sadducees, 
know  not,  fays  F.  Calmet,  what  could  be  the  religion  Sadler. 
of  the  Saduccees,  or  what  influence  they  could  aferibe 
to  God  in  things  here  below.  However,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  only  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-priefthood  itfelf.  John 
Hircanus,  high-prieft  of  that  nation,  feparated  himfelf 
in  a  fignal  manner  from  the  fed!  of  the  Pharifees,  and 
went  over  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It  is  faid  alfo,  he  gave 
ftrid  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  maxims  of  this  fed.  Ariftobulus  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Jannseus,  fon  of  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  Sadducees  \  and  Maimonides  affures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannacus,  they  had  in  poffeffion 
all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  the  party  of  the  Pharifees,  Simon  the  fon  of 
Secra.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  (Ads,  v.  17.  iv.  x.  j  as  alfo  Ananus 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that 
fmall  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  See  upon  this  matter  Serrar .  Trihceref  Menaffe 
ben- Ifrael,,  de  Refurre&ione  mortuorum ;  Bafnage's  Hifory 
of  the  Jews ,  &c.  \  and  CalmePs  Differtation  upon  the 
Se&s  of  the  Jews  before  the  Commentary  of  St  Mark . 

The  ie61  of  the  Sadducees  was  much  reduced  by  the 
deftrudion  of  Jeiufalem,  and  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews  )  but  it  revived  afterwards.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  it  was  fo  formidable  in  Egypt,  that 
Ammonim,  Oiigen’s  mailer,  when  he  faw  them  propa¬ 
gate  their  opinions  in  that  country,  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  write  againft  them,  or  rather  againft  the 
Jews,  who  tolerated  the  Sadducees,  though  they  denied 
the  fundamental  points  of  their  religion.  The  emperor 
Juftinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  his  novels, 
banifhes  them  out  of  all  places  of  his  dominions,  and 
condemns  them  to  the  fevereft  puniffiments,  as  people 
that  maintained  atheiftical  and  impious  tenets,  denying 
the  refurredion  and  the  latl  judgement.  Annus,  or 
Ananus,  a  difciple  of  Juda,  fon  of  Nachman,  a  fa¬ 
mous  rabbin  of  the  8th  century,  declared  himfelf,  as  it  is 
faid,  iq  favour  of  the  Sadducees,  and  ftrenuoufiy  pro- 
teded  them  againft  their  adverfaries.  They  had  alfo  a 
celebrated  defender  in  the  1  2th  century,  in  the  perfon 
of  Alpharag*  a  Spaniffi  rabbin.  This  dodor  wrote 
againft  the  Pharifees,  the  declared  enemies  cf  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  5  and  maintained  by  his  public  writings,  that  the 
purity  of  Judaifm  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  5  that  the  traditions  avowed  by  the  Pharifees 
were  ufelefs  5  and  that  the  ceremonies,  which  they  had 
muftiplied  without  end,  were  an  un fupport  able  yoke. 

The  rabbi  Abraham  ben -David  Italleri  replied  to  Al- 
pharag,  and  fupported  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees  by  two 
great  arguments,  that  of  their  univerfality  and  that  of 
their  antiquity.  He  proved  their  antiquity  by  a  conti¬ 
nued  fucceffion  from  Adam  down  to  the  year  1167; 
and  their  univerfality,  becaufe  the  Pharifees  are  fpread 
all  the  world  over,  and  are  found  in  all  the  ft  nagogues. 

There  are  dill  Sadducees  in  Africa  and  in  feveral  other 
places.  They  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
the  refurredion  of  the  body  ;  hut  they  are  rarely  found, 
at  leaft  there  are  but  few  who  declare  themfelves  for 
thefe  opinions. 

SADLER,  John,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropftnre  )  born  in  1615  ;  and  educated  at 
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Sadler  Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  removed  to 
a  ron  .  Lincoln’s- Inn,  where  he  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the 
fludy  of  the  law  ;  and  in  1644  was  admitted  one  of  the 
mailers  in  chancery,  as  alfo  one  of  the  two  mailers  of 
requeils.  In  1649  he  was  chofen  town-clerk  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  fame  year  publifhed  his  Rights  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  He  was  greatly  eileemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  whofe  fpecial  warrant  he  was  continued  a  mailer  in 
chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix.  By 
his  intereil  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In 
1658  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar¬ 
mouth  ;  and  next  year  was  appointed  firil  commiilioner 
under  the  great  feal  with  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Whitelocke, 
and  others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  his  Olhia,  Soon  after  the  reiloration,  he  loft  all 
his  employments.  In  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  he 
was  a  great  fufferer ;  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
feat  of  Warm  well  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  manner  till  1674,  when  he  died. 

SADOC,  a  famous  Jewifh  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
fe£t  of  the  Saduccees. 

SADOLET,  James,  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
of  the  Romiili  courch,  born  at  Modena  in  1 477.  Leo  X. 
made  him  and  Peter  Bembus  his  fecretaries,  an  office  for 
which  they  were  both  well  qualified  ;  and  Sadolet  was 
foon  after  made  biihop  of  Carpentras,  near  Avignon  : 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  feveral  negociations  and  embaffies.  He  died 
in  1 547,  not  without  the  fufpicion  of  poifon,  for  cor- 
refponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Proteftants,  and  for 
teftifying  too  much  regard  for  fome  of  their  dodlors. 
His  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  collected  in 
1607  at  Mentz,  in  one  volume  8vo.  All  his  contempo¬ 
raries  fpoke  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms. 

SAFE-GUARD,  a  protection  formerly  granted  to  a 
ft  ranger  who  feared  violence  from  fome  of  the  king’s 
fubjefls  for  feeking  his  right  by  courfe  of  law. 

SAFE-ConduB  is  a  fecurity  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  feal,  to  a  ftranger  for  his  fafe~coming  into 
and  palling  out  of  the  realm;  the  form  whereof  is  in 
Reg,  Orig,  25.  There  are  letters  of  fafe  conduct 
which  muft  be  enrolled  in  chancery  ;  and  the  perfons 
to  whom  granted  muft  have  them  ready  to  fhow  ;  and 
touching  which  there  are  feveral  ftatutes.  See  Prero¬ 
gative. 

SAFFRON,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a ,  is  formed  of  the 
ftigmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
preffed  together  into  cakes.  See  Crocus ,  Botany  In¬ 
dex.  There  are  two  kinds  of  faffron,  the  Engliffi  and 
Spaniffi  ;  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  moft  efteem- 
ed.  Saffron  is  principally  cultivated  in  Cambridgefhire, 
in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles  diameter.  The  greateft 
part  of  this  trafl  is  an  open  level  country,  with  few  in- 
clofures  ;  and  the  cufiom  there  is,  as  in  moft  other  pla¬ 
ces,  to  crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  be  fallow  the 
third.  Saffron  is  generally  planted  upon  fallow-ground, 
and,  all  other  things  being  alike,  they  prefer  that  which 
has  borne  barley  the  year  before. 

The  faffron  ground  is  feldom  above  three  acres,  or 
lefs  than  one  ;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil  not 
poor,  nor  a  ve^y  ftiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry  mould, 
fuch  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an  hazel 


colour ;  though,  if  every  thing  elfe  anfwers,  the  colour  Saffron, 
of  the  mould  is  pretty  mnch  negledted. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  muft  be  carefully  plough¬ 
ed,  the  furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and 
deeper  if  the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind 
of  corn  ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  the  month* 
of  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dung  up¬ 
on  each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  fhorteft  rotten  dung  is  the 
beft  :  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniency  of 
making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure' 
of  a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  midfummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  16  feet 
and  a  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  feveral  parcels,  and  for 
throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  feafon.  The 
time  of  planting  is  CQmmonly  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  only  inftrument  ufed  at  this  time  is  a  fmall  narrow* 
fpade,  commonly  called  a  fpit  jlovel.  The  method  is’ 
this  :  One  man  with  his  fhovel  raifes  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him  about  fix  or 
more  inches.  Two  perfons,  generally  women,  follow’ 
with  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  fartheft  edge  of  the  • 
trench  made  by  the  digger,  at  about  three  infehes  from 
each  other.  As  foon  as  the  digger  has  gone  once  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  fide  ; 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  1  aft  fep,  which' 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  fame  di- 
flance  from  the  firft  that  they  are  from  one  another. 

The  only  dexterity  neceffary  in  digging  is,  to  leave’ 
fome  part  of  the  firft  ftratum  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie' 
under  the  roots  ;  and,  in  fetting,  to  place  the  roots  di- 
reaiy  upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  of  roots  plant¬ 
ed  on  an  acre  is  generally  about  16  quarters,  or  12S* 
buffiels.  From  the  time  of  planting  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  fometimes  before,  there  is  no  more* 
labour  required  ;  but  at  that  time  they  begin  to  vege¬ 
tate,  and  are  ready  to  fhow  themfelves  above  ground, 
which  may  be  known  by  digging  up  a  few  of  the  roots.1 
The  ground  is  then  to  be  pared  with  a  ffiarp  hoe,  and 
the  weeds  raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwife  they  would' 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  faffron.  In  fome  time  after, 
the  flowers  appear. 

They  are  gathered  before  they  are  full  blown,  as  well 
as  after,  and  the  proper  time  for  it  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  .  The  owners  of  the  faffron-fields  get  together  a 
fufficient  number  of  hands,  who  pull  off  the  whole 
flowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  into  a  bafket, 
and  fo  continue  till  about  11  o’clock.  Having  then 
carried  home  the  flowers,  they  immediately  fall  to  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  ftigmata  or  chives,  and  together  with  them 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  ftylus  itfelf,  or  firing  to 
which  they  are  attached  :  the  reft  of  the  flower  they 
throw  away  as  ufelefs.  Next  morning  they  return  to 
the  field,  without  regarding  whether  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry  ;  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the 
whole  crop  is  gathered. — The  next  labour  is  to  dry  the 
chives  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick 
plank,  that  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  It  is 
fup ported  by  four  ffiort  legs  :  the  outfide  confifts  of 
eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a 
quadrangular  frame,  aboout  1 2  inches  fquare  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  infide,  and  22  on  the  upper  part  ^  which 
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Sa£ron.  Eft  Is  llkemfe  the  perpendicular  height  of  it*  On  the 
v--*  forefide  is  left  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and 
four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is 
put  in  3  over  all  the  reft  laths  are  laid  pretty  thick, 
clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already 
mentioned.  They  are  then  plaftered  over  on  both 
fides,  as  are  alfo  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 
ferve  for  a  hearth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair¬ 
cloth,  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewife  to 
two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turn¬ 
ed  by  wedges  or  fcrews,  in  order  to  ftretch  the  cloth. 
Inftead  of  the  hair-cloth,  fome  people  ufe  a  net- work 
of  iron -wire,  by  which  the  faffroii  is  foon  dried,  and 
tvith  lefs  fuel  3  but  the  difficulty  of  prefcrving  it  from 
burning  makes  the  hair-cloth  prefcrredby  the  belt  judges. 
The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe;  and  they 
begin  with  putting  five  or  fix  (beets  of  white  paper  011 
the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  thefe  they  lay  out  the  wet  faf- 
firon  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  then  covered  with 
fome  other  ftiects  of  paper,  and  over  thefe  they  lay  a 
coarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  times  doubled,  or  inftead  of 
this,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  ftraw  ;  and  after  the 
fire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  board  having  a  confiderable  weight  upon  it. 
At  firft  they  apply  a  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to  make  the 
chives  fweat  as  they  call  it  ;  and  at  this  time  a  great 
deal  of  care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  burning.  When  it 
has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn  the  cakes 
of  faffron  upfide  down,  putting  on  the  coverings  and 
weight  as  before.  If  no  finifter  accident  happens  du¬ 
ring  thefe  firft  two  hours,  the  danger  is  thought  to 
be  over  3  and  nothing  more  is  reejuifite  than  to  keep 
up  a  very  gentle  fire  for  24  hours,  turning  the  cake 
every  half  hour.  That  fuel  is  beft  wrhith  yields  the 
leaf!  fmoke  3  and  for  this  reafon  charcoal  is  preferable 
fco  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  faffron  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Sometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet  chivts  are 
got  from  one  rood,  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two  3 
and  fometimes  not  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  gathering  and  drying.  But  it  is  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make 
one  pound  of  dry  for  the  firft  three  wreeks  of  the  crop, 
and  fix  pounds  during  the  laft  week.  When  the  heads 
are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  faffron  may 
at  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  firft  crop, 
and  24  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
being  confiderahly  larger  than  the  fecond. 

To  obtain  the  fecond  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
hoeing,  gathering,  picking,  &x.  already  mentioned,  muft 
be  repeated  3  and  about  midfummer,  after  the  third  crop 
is  gathered,  the  roots  muft  all  be  taken  up  and  tranf- 
planted.  For  taking  up  the  roots,  fometimes  the  plough 
is  made  ufe  of,  and  fometimes  a  forked  hoe  3  and  then 
the  ground  is  hanwed  once  or  twice  over.  During 
all  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  15  or  more 
people  wall  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads  as  they  are  turned  up.  The  roots  are  next  to 
be  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks,  where  they  are  clean¬ 
ed  and  rafed.  This  labour  confifts  in  cleaning  the  roots 
thoroughly  from  earth,  decayed  old  pieces,  involucra, 
(tr  excrefcences  3  after  which  they  become  fit  to  be 
planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  they  may  be 
kept  for  fome  time,  without  danger  of  fpoiling.  The 
quantity  of  roots  taken  up  in  proportion  to  thofe  plant¬ 


ed  is  uncertain  3  but,  at  a  medium,  24  quarters  of  cleaft 
roots,  fit  to  be  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre.— 
There  fometimes  happens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  faffron  and  fome  other  plants.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  (hoot  upwards*  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap-roots  lent  forth  from  the  fide  of  the  old 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  thefe  bulbs  firft  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  fometimes,  though  not 
always,  and  the  tap-root  then  decays.  The  bulb  iti- 
creafes  in  bignefs,  and  at  laft  falls  quite  off  ;  which 
commonly  happens  in  April.  But  many  times  thefts 
tap-roots  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  All  fuch  roots  therefore  (houldbe  thrown 
away  in  the  making  a  new  plantation.  This  degene¬ 
racy  in  the  roots  is  a  difeafe  for  which  no  cUre  is  as  yet 
known. 

When  faffron  is  offered  to  fale,  that  kind  ought  to 
be  chofen  which  has  the  broadeft  blades  3  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  Englifii  faffron  is  diflinguifhed  frorA 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  cr  fiery- red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tin&ure.  It  (hould 
be  chofen  frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tear¬ 
ing,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  without,  and  of  a 
ftrong,  acrid,  diffufive  fmell. 

This  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic.  Befides  the  virtues  it  has  in  common 
with  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  accounts 
td  one  of  the  higheft  cordials,  and  is  faid  to  exhilarate' 
the  fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree  as,  when  taken  in  large  do-* 
fes,  to  occafion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effeSs  which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  medicine  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  hyfteiic  depreftions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or 
obftrudlion  of  the  uterine  fecretions,  where  other  aro¬ 
matics,  even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effe£h  Saffron  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue 
and  colour  to  rectified  fpirit,  preof-fpirit,  wine,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  water.  A  tin&ure  drawn  with  vinegar  lofes 
greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  watery  and  vinous 
tinftures  are  apt  to  grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co¬ 
lour  alfo  ;  that  made  in  pure  fpirit  keeps  in  perfeftion 
for  marly  years. 

M endow- SJFFl: ON.  See  Colciiicum,  Botany  Index* 

SAGAN,  in  feripture  hiflory,  the  fuffragan  or  de¬ 
puty  of  the  Jewilh  high-prieft.  According  to  fome 
writers,  he  was  only  to  officiate  for  him  when  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  feivice  through  fick* 
nefs  or  legal  uncleannefs  on  the  day  of  expiation  3  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  othe*s,hRwas  to  affift  the  high-prieft  in  the  care 
of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  and  the  fervice  of  the  priefts. 

SAGAPENUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  &c.  a  gum  refin 
which  is  made  up  in  two  forms  3  the  finer  and  purer  is 
in  loofe  granules  or  (ingle  drops  3  the  coarfer  kind  is  in 
maffes  compofed  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fixes,  cement-* 
ed  together  by  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind  3  and  is 
brought  from  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Se-e  MATfi> 
ri  a  Med/ca  Index. 

SAGE.  See  Salvia,  Botany  Index . 

Sage,  Alain  Renet  an  ingenious  French  romanc-e- 
writer,  wras  born  at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667. 
Pie  had  a  fine  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  maf- 
ter  of  the  French  and  Spanifti  languages,  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  admired  romances  in  imitation  of  the  Spanifti  au¬ 
thors* 
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thors.  Thefe  were,  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols. 
1 2m o  ;  New  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  2  vols  1 2mo  ) 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  i  2tno  j  and  Gil  Bias, 
4  vols  1 2mo.  He  produced  alfo  fome  comedies,  and 
other  humorous  pieces.  This  ingenious  author  died 
in  year  1747,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  writing. 

Sage,  the  Reverend  John ,  fo  juRly  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  claffical  learning  and  reafoning 
powers,  was  born,  in  1652,  in  the  pariffi  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  where  his  anceRors  had 
lived  for  feven  generations  with  great  refpeCt  though 
with  little  property.  His  father  w7as  a  captain  in  Lord 
Duffus’s  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  country 
when  Monk  Rormed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  AuguR 
1651. 

The  iflue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  loyalty  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Sage,  left  him  nothing  to  bellow  upon  his  fon  but 
a  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  In  thofe  days  the  Latin  language  was  taught 
in  the  parochial  fchools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
and  at  a  trifling  expence  *,  and  after  young  Sage  had 
acquiied  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  thofe  ufeful  feminaries,  his  father,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  from  an  ungrateful  court  any  recompenfe  for 
what  he  had  loll  in  the  caufe  of  royalty,  was  Rill  able 
to  fend  him  to  the  univerlity  of  St  Andrews,  wffiere 
having  remained  in  college  the  ufual  number  of  terms 
or  feffions,  and  performed  the  exercifes  required  by  the 
Ratutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  maRer  of 
arts,  the  highefl  honour  wdiich  it  appears  he  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  univerlity. 

During  his  relidence  in  St  Andrew’s  he  fludied  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  w7ith  great  diligence,  and 
was  likewife  inRru&ed  in  logic,  metaphylics,  and  fuch 
other  branches  of  philofophy  as  then  obtained  in  the 
fchools,  which,  though  w7e  affeCt  to  fmile  at  them  in 
this  enlightened  age,  he  always  fpoke  of  as  highly  ufe¬ 
ful  to  him  who  would  underlland  the  poets,  hillorians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of 
the  ChriRian  church.  In  this  opinion  every  man  will 
agree  with  him  who  is  at  all  acquainted  wdth  the  an¬ 
cient  metaphyfics,  and  has  read  the  waitings  of  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chryfoltome, 
and  other  fathers  of  great  name  }  for  each  of  thofe 
writers  adopted  the  principles  of  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  philofophical  feCts,  reafoned  from  their  notions,  and 
•ften  made  ufe  of  their  terms  and  phrafes. 

.  When  Mr  Sage  had  taken  his  mailer’s  degree,  the 
narrownefs  of  his  fortune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
the  firft  literary  employment  which  was  offered  to  him ; 
and  that  happened  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  office 
of  fchoolmafter  in  the  parifh  of  Bingry  in  Fifelhire, 
whence  he  was  foon  removed  to  Tippermuir  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  In  thefe  humble  Rations,  though  he 
wanted  many  of  the  neceffaries  and  almoR  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  he  prQfecuted  his  fludies  wdth  great  fuc- 
cefs ,  but  in  doing  fo,  he  unhappily  imbibed  the  feeds  of 
feveral  difeafes  which  afflicted  him  through  life,  and 
notwithllanding  the  native  vigour  of  his  conllitution 
impaired  his  health  and  fhortened  his  days.  From  the 
miferable  drudgery  of  a  pariffi-fchoolmaRer,  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmalundie,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fons, 
whom  he  accompanied  firft  to  the  public  fchool  at 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


Perth,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerlity  of  St  Andrew’s. 
This  wras  Hill  an  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  merit,  but  it  w7as  not  wholly  without  advantages. 
At  Perth  he  gained  the  friendfliip  and  elleem  of  Dr 
Rofe,  afterwards  lord  bilhop  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  St 
Andrew’s  of  every  man  capable  of  properly  ellimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupils  was  completed  in  1684, 
wfficn  he  was  left  with  no  determinate  object  of  purfuit. 
In  this  moment  of  indecifion,  his  friend  Dr  Rofe,  who 
had  been  promoted  from  the  parlonage  of  Perth  to  the 
profellorlhip  of  divinity  in  the  univerlity  which  he 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  his 
uncle,  then  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  that  he  was  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  prefented  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age  ;  had  ftudied  the  Scriptures  with  great  affiduity  > 
was  no  Rranger  to  ecclefiaRical  hiRory,  or  the  apologies 
and  other  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  y  was  thorough 
maRer  of  fchool-divinity  ^  had  examined  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy  the  modern  controverlies,  efpecially  thofe  be¬ 
tween  the  Romilh  and  reformed  churches,  and  between 
the  Calvinills  and  Remonflrants  $  and  it  was  perhaps  to 
his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  approve  of  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  fubferibed  by  any  one  of  thefe  contend¬ 
ing  feCts  of  ChriRians. 

A  man  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  and  fo  thoroughly 
acccompliihed  as  a  fcholar,  would  naturally  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  as  foon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  This  was  in  faCt  the 
cafe  :  Mr  Sage  w’as,  immediately  on  his  admiffion  into 
orders,  appointed  clerk  to  the  fynod  or  prefbytery  of 
Glafgow  ;  an  office  of  great  truR  and  refpeCt  ability,  to 
which  we  know  nothing  fimilar  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

During  the  eRablifhment  of  epifcopacy  in  Scotland, 
from  the  reRoration  of  Charles  II.  till  the  year  1690, 
the  authority  of  the  bilhops,  though  they  poffeffed  the 
foie  power  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the  confent  of  the  prefbyters  over  whom  they  prefided. 
Diocefan  fynods  were  held  at  Rated  times  for  purpofes 
of  the  fame  kind  wdth  thofe  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  prefbyteries  at  prefent  (fee  Presbyterians),  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  biffiop  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  w7as  to  be  permanent  preRdent,  wdth  a  nega¬ 
tive  voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  affembly.  The 
aCts  of  each  fynod,  and  fometimes  the  charge  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  biffiop  at  the  opening  of  it,  were  regiRered 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one  of 
the  moR  eminent  of  the  diocefan  clergy. 

Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  office,  difeharging  in  Glaf¬ 
gow7  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  Rock,  and  gained  him  the  eReem 
even  of  thofe  wffio  were  diffenters  from  the  eRabliffi- 
ment.  Many  of  his  brethren  w7ere  trimmers  in  eccle- 
RaRical  as  well  as  in  civil  politics.  They  had  been  re¬ 
publicans  and  prefbyterians  in  the  days  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  ;  and,  with  that  ferocious  zeal  which  too  often  cha¬ 
racterizes  intereRed  converts,  had  concurred  in  the  fev^- 
rities  which,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  ex- 
ercifed  againR  the  party  whom  they  had  forfaken  at 
his  reRoration.  When  that  party  again  railed  its  head 
during  the  infatuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indicated  an  approaching  change  of  the  effabliffiment, 
3  L  thofe 
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Sage.  thofe  whofe  zeal  for  the  church  had  fo  lately  incited 
them  to  perfecute  the  diffenters,  fuddenly  became  all 
gentlenefs  and  condefcenflon,  and  advanced  towards 
the  prefbyterians  as  to  their  old  friends. 

The  condudl  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverfe  cf  this, 
lie  was  an  epifcopalian  and  a  royaliil  from  convi&ion  : 
and  in  all  his  difcourfes  public  and  private  he  laboured 
to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principles  which 
to  himfelf  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  perfecuticn  he  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  whilft 
he  never  tamely  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  maintain.  The  confequence  was,  that 
in  the  end  of  the  year  16S8  he  was  treated  by  the 
'rabble,  which  in  the  we  hern  counties'  of  Scotland  rofe 
againib  the  eftablifhed  church,  with  greater  lenity  than 
his  more  complying  brethren.  Whilft  they,  without 
the  fmallefl  apprehenfion  of  their  danger,  were  torn  from 
their  families  by  a  lawlefs  force,  and  many  of  them  per¬ 
secuted  in  the  crueleft  manner,  he  was  privately  warned 
to  withdraw  from  Glafgow,  and  never  more  to  return  to 
that  city.  So  much  was  confiftency  of  condufl  and  a 
fleady  adherence  to  principle  refpe&ed  by  thofe  who 
feemed  to  refpefl  nothing  elfe. 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  carried  with 
him  the  fynodical  book,  which  was  afterwards  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  prefbytery  of  Glafgow,  but  not  recovered, 
till  about  twenty  years  ago,  that,  cn  the  death  of  a 
nephew  of  Dr  Rofe  the  lad  efUbli fried  bifhop  of  E- 
dinburgh,  it  wTas  found  in  his  pofftffion,  and  reftored 
to  the  prefbytery  to  which  it  belonged.  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given  it  to  his  diocefan  friend,  from 
the  fond  hope  that  epifcopacy  would  foon  be  re-eita- 
blifhed  in  Scotland  3  and  it  was  dcubtlefs  with  a  view 
to  contribute  what  he  could  to  the  realiiing  of  that 
hope,  that,  immediately  on  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Glafgow,  he  commenced  a  keen  polemical  writer.  At 
Edinburgh  he  preached  a  while,  till  refufing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  when  required  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  this  extremity,  he 
found  prote&ion  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  the 
fheriff  of  Kinrofs,  who  approved  his  principles  and  ad¬ 
mired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  in  1 695,  he 
was  obferved,  and  obliged  to  abfeond.  Yet  he  returned 
in  1696,  when  his  friend  Sir  William  Bruce  was  im- 
prifoned  as  a  fufpe£ted  perfon.  He  was  foon  forced  to 
feek  for  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Angus,  under  the  name  of 
Jackfon. 

After  a  while  Mr  Sage  found  a  fafe  retreat  with  the 
countefs  of  Gallendar,  who  employed  him  to  inftiuft  her 
family  as  chaplain,  and  her  Tons  as  tutor.  Thefe  occu¬ 
pations  did  not  wholly  engage  his  a6live  mind  :  for  he 
employed  his  pen  in  defending  his  order,  or  in  expofing 
his  oppreffors.  When  the  countefs  of  Callendar  had  no 
longer  Tons  to  inftru6f,  Sage  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Sir  John  Steuart  cf  Garntully,  who  wanted  the  help  of 
a  chaplain,  and  the  converfation  of  a  fcholar.  With  Sir 
John  he  continued  till  the  decency  of  his  manners,  and 
the  exte’Tivenefs  of  his  learning,  recommended  him  to 
a  higher  ftation.  And,  on  the  25th  of  January  1705, 
he  was  confecrated  a  bilhop  by  Paterfon  the  archbifhop 
of  Glafgow,  Rofe  the  bilhop  of  Edinburgh,  aqd  Douglas 
the  bifhop  of  Dumblain.  But  this  promotion  did  not 
prevent  ficknefs  from  falling  on  him  in  November  1706. 
After  lingering  for  many  months  in  Scotland,  he  tried 
the  effe£t  of  the  waters  of  Bath  in  1705^  without  fuc- 


cefs.  At  Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelve-  Sag* 
month,  recogniled  by  the  great  and  careffed  by  the  II 
learned.  Yet  though  he  was  invited  to  day,  he  return-  >Sa°uJari^ 
ed  in  1710  to  his  native  country,  which  he  defired  to 
fee,  and  where  he  wiihed  to  die.  And  though  his  body 
was  debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undiminifhed  vigour 
of  mind,  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  to  which  the  celebrated  Ruddhnan 
lent  his  aid.  Bifhop  Sage  died  at  Edinburgh  on  tho 
7th  of  June  1711,  lamented  by  his  friends  for  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  feared  by  his  adverfaries  for  his  talents. 

His  works  are,  lit,  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Perfecution  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  different  authors  were  printed  in  one 
volume  at  London  in  16S9.  2dly,  An  Account  of  the 
late  Eitablifhment  cf  Preibyterian  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1693.  3d!}7:, 

The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Prefbytery,  London, 

1695.  4*hly,  The  Principles  of  the  Cyprianick  Age 
with  regard  to  Epifcopal  Power  and  Jurisdiction,  Lon¬ 
don,  1695.  5thly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701.  6thly,  Seme 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City, 
to  a  minifter  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David  William- 
fon’s  Sermon  before  the  General  Affembly,  Edinburgh, 

1703.  7 tbly ,  A  Brief  Examination  cf  feme  Things 

in  Mr  Mel  drum’s  Sennon,  preached  on  the  16  th  of 
May  1703,  againfl  a  Toleration  to  thofe  of  the  Epif¬ 
copal  Perfuafion,  Edinburgh,  1703.  Stilly,  The  Rea- 
fonablencfs  of  a  Toleration  of  thofe  of  the  Epifcopal 
Peifuafion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles, 
Edinburgh,  1 704.  plhly.  The  Life  of  Gavrin  Dou¬ 
glas,  in  1710.  lOthly,  An  in  trod  11 61  ion  to  Drum-  % 

mond’s  Hiftory  of  the  Five  James’s,  Edinburgh,  J711.  • 

Of  the  principles  maintained  in  thefe  publications,  dif¬ 
ferent  readers  will  think  very  differently  3  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  acrimony  difplayed  in  feme  of  them  will 
be  generally  condemned  in  the  preient  day  3  whilft  the 
learning  and  acutenefs  of  their  author  will  be  univerfally 
acknowledged  and  admired  by  all  who  can  diftinguifh 
merit  in  a  friend  or  an  adverfary. 

SAGENE,  or  Sajene,  a  Ruffian  long  meafure,  500 
of  which  make  a  verft  :  the  fagene  is  equal  to  feven 
Englifh  feet. 

SAG  IN  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
22d  order,  Caryophyllei .  See  Botany  Index . 

SAGITTA,  in  Aftronomy ,  the  Arrow,  a  conftella- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere  near  the  Eagle,  and  one 
of  the  48  old  a  ;erifms.  According  to  the  fabulous 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  this  confiellation  owres  its  origin  to 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  with  which  he  killed  the 
eagle  or  vulture  that  gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus. 

In  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho,  and  Hevelius, 
the  ftars  of  this  confiellation  are  only  five  in  number, 
while  Flamftead  made  them  amount  to  18. 

Sagitta,  in  Geometry ,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers 
for  the  abfeifs  of  a  curve. 

Sagitta,  in  Trigonometry ,  the  fame  as  the  verfed 
fine  of  an  arch,  being  fo  denominated  becaufe  it  is 
like  a  dart  or  arrow,  (landing  on  the  chord  of  the  arch. 

SAGITTARI  A,  arrow-head,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  fifth  order,  Tripelatoidece.  See 
Botany  Index.—  A  bulb  which  is  iormed  at  the  lower  . 

part 
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Sagittarius  part  of  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  this  plant,  conditutes  a 
M  confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  upon 
■  SA*ara*  ,  that  account  they  cultivate  it. 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  1  2  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

SAGO,  a  nutritive  fubflance  brought  from  the  Eafl 
Indies,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  diet  as  a  reftorative.  .  It  is 
produced  from  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree  (CTCAS  circinahs , 
X.in.)  growing  ipontaneoufiy  in  the  Ead  Indies  without 
any  culture.  The  progrefs  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early 
Rages  is  very  flow.  At  firft  it  is  a  mere  lhrub,  thick 
fet  with  thorns,  which  make  it  difficult  to  come  near  it} 
but  as  foon  as  its  Item  is  once  formed,  it  rifes  in  a  fliort 
time  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  imperceptibly  lofes  its  thorns.  Its  lig¬ 
neous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  flbres ;  which,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  a  mafs  of  a  gummy  kind  of 
meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitifh  dull, 
which  tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and 
adheres  to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  The 
Malays  then  cut  them  down  near  the  root,  divide  them 
into  feveral  fe£tions,  which  they  fpllt  into  quarters : 
they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy  fubflance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  ;  they  dilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a  draining  bag 
of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  flbres. 
When  this  pafle  lias  loll  part  of  its  inoiflure  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  Malays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  veffels, 
of  different  fhapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  hard¬ 
en.  This  pafte  is  a  wholefome  nourifhing  food,  and 
may  be  preferved  for  many  years.  The  Indians  eat  it 
dlhited  with  water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boiled. 
Through  a  principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the  fined 
part  of  this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly  is 
fometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour. 

SAGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  habit,  open 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  ufually  fadened  on  the  right 
fhoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clafp.  It  wras  not  different  in 
fliape  from  the  chlamys  of  the  Greeks  and  the  paluda- 
mentum  of  the  generals.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was,  that  the  paludamentum  was  made  of  a  richer 
duff,  was  generally  of  a  purple  colour,  and  both  longer 
and  fuller  than  the  fagum. 

SAG  UNI  UM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now  called 
Morvedro ,  where  there  are  dill  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  to  be  feen.  The  new  town  is  feated  on  a 
river  called  Morvedro ,  15  miles  to  the  noith  of  Valencia, 
in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  38.  It  was  taken  by 
Lord  Peterborough  in  1706. 

SAHARA,  or  Zaara,  the  Great  Defert,  is  a  vad 
extent  of  fand  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which, 
with  the  leffer  deferts  of  Bornou,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort, 
&.c.  is  equal  to  about  one  half  of  Europe.  If  the  fand 
be  confldered  as  the  ocean,  the  Sahara  has  its  gulfs  and 
bays,  as  alfo  its  iflands,  or  Oases,  fertile  in  groves  and 
paflures,  and  in  many  indances  containing  a  great  po¬ 
pulation,  fuhjedl  to  order  and  regular  government. 

The  great  body,  or  wedern  divifion  of  this  ocean, 
cornprifed  between  Fezzan  and  the  Atlantic,  is  no  lefs 
than  5c  caravan  journeys  acrofs,  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
or  from  750  to  8c o  G.  miles ;  and  double  that  extent 
in  length  :  without  doubt  the  larged  defert  in  the  world. 
This  cSviflon  contains  but  a  fcanty  portion  of  iflands 


(or  oafes),  and  thofe  alfo  of  fmall  extent :  but  the 
eadern  divifion  has  many,  and  fome  of  them  very  large.  w 
Fezzan,  Gadamis,  Taboo,  Ghanat,  Agadez,  Augila, 
Berdoa,  are  amongd  the  principal  ones  :  befides  which, 
there  are  a  vad  number  of  fmall  ones.  I11  effeft,  this 
is  the  part  of  Africa  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  when  he  fays 
from  Cneius  Pifo1  that  Africa  may  be  compared  to  a 
leopard’s  fkin. 

From  the  bed  inquiries  that  Mr  Park  could  make 
when  a  kind  of  captive  among  the  Moors  at  Ludamar, 
the  Wedern  Defert,  he  fays,  may  be  pronounced  almod 
deditute  of  inhabitants  ;  except  where  the  fcanty  vege¬ 
tation,  which  appears  in  certain  fpots,  affords  paflurage 
for  the  flocks  of  a  few  miferable  Arabs,  who  wander 
from  one  well  to  another.  In  other  places,  where  the 
fupply  of  water  and  paflurage  is  more  abundant,  fmall 
parties  of  the  Moors  have  taken  up  their  refidence. 
Here  they  live,  in  independent  poverty,  fecure  from  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Barbary.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  defert,  being  totally  deditute  of  water,  is 
feldom  viflted  by  any  human  being  ;  unlefs  where  the 
trading  caravans  trace  out  their  toilfome  and  dangerous 
route  acrofs  it.  In  fome  parts  of  this  extenflve  wade, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  low  flunted  fhrubs,  which 
ferve  as  land-marks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnifli  the 
camels  with  a  fcanty  forage.  In  other  parts,  the  difeon- 
folate  wanderer,  wherever  he  turns,  fees  nothing  around 
him  but  a  vad  interminable  expanle  of  fand  and  fky  ;  a 
gloomy  and  barren  void,  where  the  eye  finds  no  parti¬ 
cular  objedl  to  red  upon,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with 
painful  apprehenfions  of  perifhing  with  third.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  this  dreary  folitude,  the  traveller  fees  the 
dead  bodies  of  birds,  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  has 
brought  from  happier  regions;  and,  as  he  ruminates  on 
the  fearful  length  of  his  remaining  paffage,  liflens  with 
horror  to  the  voice  of  the  driving  blafl  ;  the  only  found 
that  interrupts  the  awful  repofe  of  the  defert. 

The  wild  animals  which  inhabit  thefe  melancholy 
regions,  are  the  antelope  and  the  oflrich  ;  their  fwi fin efs 
of  foot  enabling  them  to  reach  the  diflan t  watering- 
places.  On  the  fkirts  of  the  defert,  where  the  water  is 
more  plentiful,  are  found  lions,  panthers,  elephants,  and 
wild  boars. 

The  only  domeflic  animal  that  can  endure  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  eroding  the  defert  is  the  camel ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  only  bead  of  burden  employed  by  the  trading 
caravans  which  traverfe,  in  different  direflions,  from 
Barbary  to  Nigritia,  The  flefh  of  this  ufeful  and  docile 
creature,  though  to  our  author's  tade  it  wras  dry  and  un- 
favoury,  is  "preferred  by  the  Moors  to  all  others.  The 
milk  of  the  female,  lie  fays,  is  in  univeifal  edeem,  and 
is  indeed  pleafant  and  nutritive. 

That  the  defert  has  a  dip  towards  the  ead,  as  well  as 
the  fouth,  feems  to  be  proved  by  the  courfe  of  the  Niger. 
Moreover,  the  highefl  points  of  North  Africa,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  mountains  of  Mandinga  and  Atlas,  are  fitu- 
ated  very  far  to  the  wed.  The  defert,  for  the  mod 
part,  abounds  with  fait.  But  we  hear  of  fait  mines  on¬ 
ly  in  the  part  contiguous  to  Nigiitia,  from  whence  fait 
is  drawn  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  countries,  as  wrell  as  of  the 
Mooriih  dates  adjoining  ;  there  being  no  fait  in  the 
Negro  countries  fouth  of  the  Niger.  There  are  fait 
lakes  alfo  in  the  eadern  part  of  the  defert. 

SAHLITE,  a  fpecies  of  mineral,  fee  Mineralogy 
Index . 
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SAT,  a  large  town  near  tlie  banks  of  the  Niger, 


which,  according  to  Mr  Park,  is  completely  furround-  gantines. 
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by  galls  and  booms,  as  the  main-fails  of  Hoops  and  bri-  Sul 


ed  by  two  very  deep  trenches,  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  diftant  from  the  walls.  On  the  top  of  the  trenches 
are  a  number  of  fquare  towers :  and  the  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  fortification.  Inquiring  into 
the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  entrenchment,  our  au¬ 
thor  learned  from  two  of  the  towns  people  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars ;  which,  if  true,  furnifh  a  mournful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  enormities  of  African  wars  : 

About  fifteen  years  before  our  traveller  vifited  Sai, 
when  the  king  of  Bambarra  defolated  Maniana,  the 
Dooty  of  Sai  had  two  Tons  (lain  in  battle,  fighting  in 
the  king’s  caufe.  He  had  a  third  fon  living  ;  and 
when  the  king  demanded  a  further  reinforcement  of 
men,  and  this  youth  among  the  reft,  the  Dooty  refilled 
to  fend  him.  This  conduct  fo  enraged  the  king,  that 
when  he  returned  fiom  Maniana,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  found  the  Dooty  protected  by 
the  inhabitants,  he  fat  down  before  Sai  with  his  army, 
and  furrounded  .-the  town  with  the  trenches  which  had 
attracted  our  author’s  notice.  After  a  fiege  of  two 
months,  the  towns  people  became  involved  in  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  ;  and  whilft  the  king’s  army  were 
feafting  in  their  trenches,  they  faw  with  pleafure  the 
miferable  inhabitants  of  Sai  devour  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  Bentang  tree  that  ftood  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Finding,  however,  that  the  befieged  would 
fooner  peri than  furrender,  the  king  had  recourfe  to 
treachery.  He  promifed,  that  if  they  would  open  the 
gates,  no  perfon  fhould  be  put  to  death,  nor  fuffer  any 
injury,  but  the  Dooty  alone.  The  poor  old  man  de¬ 
termined  to  facrifice  himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  immediately  walked  over  to  the  king’s 
army,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  His  fon,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  efcape,  was  caught  and  maffacred  in  the 
trenches  \  and  the  reft  of  the  towns-people  were  carried 
away  captives,  and  fold  as  (laves  to  the  different  Negro 
traders.  Sai,  according  to  Major  Rennel,  is  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  1 40.  and  in  W.  Long.  30.  7. 

SAICK,  or  Saique,  a  Turkifh  veffel,  very  common 
in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchandize. 

SAIDE,  the  modern  name  of  Sidon.  See  SlDON. 

SAIL,  in  Navigation ,  an  affemblage  of  feveral 
breadths  of  canvas  fewed  together  by  the  lifts,  and 
edged  round  with  cord,  faftened  to  the  yards  of  a  fhip, 
to  make  it  drive  before  the  wind.  See  Ship. 

The  edges  of  the  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  which  a  fail 
is  compofed,  are  generally  fewed  together  with  a  double 
Team ;  and  the  whole  is  fkirted  round  at  the  edges  with 
a  cord,  called  the  bolt  rope. 

Although  the  foim  of  fails  is  extremely  different, 
they  are  all  neverthelefs  triangular  or  quadrilateral 
figures  )  or,  in  other  words,  their  furfaces  are  contained 
either  between  three  or  four  fides. 

The  former  of  thefe  are  fometimes  fpread  by  a  yard, 
as  lateen-fails  ;  and  otherwife  by  a  flay,  as  ftay-fails  ; 
or  by  a  mail,  as  fhoulder-of- mutton  fails  ;  in  all  which 
cafes  the  foremofl  leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  faid 
yard,  mafl,  or  ftay,  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
latter,  on  thofe  which  are  four-fided,  are  either  extend¬ 
ed  by  yards,  as  the  principal  fails  of  a  fhip  ;  or  by 
yards  and  booms,  as  the  ftudding-fails,  drivers,  ring¬ 
tails,  and  all  thofe  fails  which  are  fet  occafionally  5  or 


The  principal  fails  of  a  fhip  (fig.  t.)  are  the  courfes tc^.^Vi 
or  lower  fails  a  ;  the  top-fails  b ,  which  are  next  in  order  x  ‘ 
above  the  courfes  5  and  the  top-gallant  fails  c,  which  are 
expanded  above  the  top- fails. 

The  courfes  are  the  maim  fail,  fore-fail,  and  mizen, 
main  ftay-fail,  fore  ftay-fail,  and  mizen  ftay-fail  :  but 
more  particularly  the  three  firft.  The  main  ftay-fail  is 
rarely  ufed  except  in  fmall  vefiels. 

In  all  quadrangular  fails  the  upper  edge  is  called 
the  head ;  the  fides  or  Hurts  are  called  leeches  ;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  the  foot .  If  the  head 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  low  corners  are  deno¬ 
minated  clues ,  and  the  upper  corners  earings. 

In  all  triangular  fails,  and  in  thofe  four-fided  fails 
wherein  the  head  is  not  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  fore- 
moft  corner  at  the  foot  is  called  the  tack ,  and  the  after 
louver-corner  the  clue ;  the  foremofl  perpendicular  or 
hoping  edge  is  called  the  fore-leech,  and  the  hindmoft 
the  after-leech . 

The  heads  of  all  four-fided  fails,  and  the  fore-leeches 
of  lateen-fails,  are  attached  to  their  refpettive  yard  or 
gaff  by  a  number  of  fmall  cords  called  ro-bands  ;  and 
the  extremities  are  tied  to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the  peek 
of  the  gaff,  by  earings. 

The  ftay-fails  are  extended  upon  flays  between  the 
mafls,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occafionally, 
as  a  curtain  Aides  upon  its  rod,  and  their  lower  parts  are 
firetched  out  by  a  tack  and  fheet.  The  clues  of  a  top- 
fail  are  drawn  out  to  the  extremities  of  the  lower  yard, 
by  two  large  ropes  called  the  top-fail  Jheets ;  and  the 
clues  of  the  top-gallant  falls  are  in  like  manner  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  top-fail  yard-arms,  as  exhibited  by 

fig;  2-  Fig.  2» 

The  ftudding-fails  are  fet  beyond  the  leeches  or 
Ikirts  of  the  main -fail  and  foie- fail,  or  of  the  top  fails  or 
top-gallant  fails  of  a  fhip.  Their  upper  and  lower  edges 
are  accordingly  extended  by  poles  run  out  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  yards  for  this  purpofe.  Thofe  fails, 
however,  are  only  fet  in  favourable  winds  and  moderate 
weather. 

All  fails  derive  their  name  from  the  maft,  yard,  or 
flay,  upon  which  they  are  extended.  Thus  the  princi¬ 
pal  fail  extended  upon  the  main-mail  is  called  the  main- 
fail,  d ;  the  next  above,  which  Hands  upon  the  main¬ 
top  maft,  is  termed  the  main-top  fail,  e  ;  and  the  higheft, 
which  is  fpread  acrofs  the  main- top-gallant  maft,  is 
named  the  main-top-gallant  fail,f 

In  the  fame  manner  there  is  the  fore  fail,  g ;  the 
fore-top  fail,  h\  and  the  fore-top-gallant-fail,  i ;  the 
mizen,  h;  the  mizen-top  fail,  /;  and  mizen-top-gal- 
lant-fail,  m.  Thus  alfo  there  is  the  main  ftay-fail,  0 ; 
main  top-maft  ftay-fail,  p ;  and  main-top-gallant  ftay- 
fail,  q ;  with  a  middle  ftay-fail  which  ftands  between 
the  two  laft. 

N.  B .  All  thefe  ftay-fails  are  between  the  main  and 
fore-mafts. 

The  ftay-fails  between  the  main -maft  and  mizen-maft 
are  the  mizen  ftay-fail,  r  ;  and  the  mizen  top-maft  ftay- 
fail,  s  ;  and  fometimes  a  mizen  top-gallant  ftay-fail  above 
the  latter. 

The  ftay-fails  between  the  foremaft  and  the  bow- 
fprit  are  the  fore  ftay-fail,  t ;  the  fore  top-maft  ftay-fail 
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•  u ;  and  the  jib,  x\  There  is  befides  two  fquarc  fails 
mmmJ  extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-fprit,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Jpritfaii \  ij ;  and  the  other  the  fpritfaii 
top  fail,  %. 

The  ftudding-fails  being  extended  upon  the  different 
yards  of  the  main-maft  and  fore-mall,  are  likewife  named 
according  to  their  Nations,  the  l ower ,  top-maj}^  or  top¬ 
gallant  Jhtdding  fails . 

The  ropes  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  {hip  are 
hoiited  up  to  their  proper  height  on  the  marts,  are  called 
the  jcars.  In  all  other  fails  the  ropes  employed  for  this 
purpofe  are  called  haliards. 

The  principal  fails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards, 
fheets,  and  bowlines  \  except  the  courfes,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  rtretched  out  below  by  a  tack  and  (beet.  They 
are  drawn  up  together,  or  truffed  up,  by  bunt-lines, 
clue-lines,  d  d ;  leech-lines,  e  e  ;  reef-tackles,  f  f;  rtab- 
Ijne,  g  ;  and  fpiling-lines.  As  the  bunt-lines  and  leech¬ 
lines  pafs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fail,  they  are  expreffed 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 

The  courfes,  top-fails,  and  top-gallant  fails,  are 
wheeled  about  the  mart,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  various  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  wind,  by  braces.  The  higher  ifudding-fails, 
and  in  general  all  the  ftay-fails,  are  drawn  down,  fo  as 
to  be  furled,  or  taken  in,  by  down-hauls. 

Some  experienced  fail-makers  contend,  that  it  would 
be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  fails  of  {hips  were 
made  of  equal  magnitude ;  in  which  cafe,  when  necefll- 
ty  required  it,  they  could  be  interchangeably  ufed.  For 
example,  as  the  mizeii  top-fail  is  now  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  main  top-gallant  fail,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
make  the  yards,  marts,  and  fails,  fo  as  mutually  to  fuit 
each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  fails  differ  about 
tw'o  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  depth.  Thefe  likewife  could  be  eafily  made  alike, 
and  in  fome  cafes  they  are  fo.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  fails,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  fail,  and  main  fore-royal.  The  main-fail 
and  fore-fail  might  alfo,  with  refpeft  to  their  head,  be 
made  alike  ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  boats,  &c.  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difficulty, 
however,  appears  not  to  be  insurmountable.  Thefe  al¬ 
terations,  it  is  thought,  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in 
the  event  of  lofing  fails  by  rtrefs  of  weather.  Fewer 
fails  would  be  thus  necefiary,  lefs  room  would  be  required 
to  flow  them,  and  there  would  be  lefs  danger  of  con- 
fufion  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps  the  utility  of 
thefe  alterations  will  be  more  felt  in  the  merchant-fervice 
than  in  the  navy,  which  latter  has  always  a  large  rtore 
of  {pare  fails,  and  fufticient  room  to  flow  them  in  or¬ 
der.  Ihus,  too,  fpare  yards  and  marts  might  be  con- 
fiderably  reduced  in  number,  and  yet  any  cafual  damages 
more  eafily  repaired  at  fea.  Top-mail  ftudding  fails  are 
occafionally  fubftituted  for  awnings,  and  might,  by  a 
very  little  attention  in  planning  the  rigging  of  a  fiiip, 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  anfwer  both  purpofes.  See  Ship¬ 
building. 

Sail  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  any  veffel  feen  at  a 
dirtance  under  fail,  and  is  equivalent  to  {hip. 

To  fet  SAIL ,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  fails  upon 
their  refpeftive  yards  and  flays,  in  order  to  begin  the 
aftion  of  failing. 
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To  Make  SAIL ,  is  to  fpread  an  additional  quantity  of 
fail,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  (hip's  velocity. 

To  Jhorten  SAIL ,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
fails,  with  an  intention  to  diminifti  the  (hip's  velocity. 

To  Strike  Sail ,  is  to  lower  it  fuddenly.  This  is 
particularly  ufed  in  faluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  fu- 
perior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  ac- 
knowdedges  as  fuperior  in  certain  regions.  Thus  all 
foreign  veffda  rtrike  to  a  BiitiHi  man  of  war  in  the  Bh- 
tiili  feas. 

SAILING,  the  movement  by  which  a  veffel  is  waft¬ 
ed  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  aftion  of  the 
wind  upon  her  fails. 

When  a  fliip  changes  her  rtate  of  reft  into  that  of 
motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
rtation  at  anchor,  {lie  acquires  her  motion  very  gra¬ 
dually,  as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo¬ 
city  till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  aftion  of  its 
weight. 

The  firft  impreflion  of  the  wind  greatly  affefts  the* 
velocity,  becaufe  the  reiirtance  of  the  water  might  de- 
ftroy  it  ;  fince  the  velocity  being  but  fmall  at  firft,  the 
refiftance  of  the  water  which  depends  on  it  will  be 
very  feeble :  but  as  the  fliip  increafes  her  motion, 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  be  diminirtied  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  refiftance  of  the  water 
on  the  bow  will  accumulate  in  propoition  to  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  veifel  advances.  Thus  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the  aftion  of  the” 
fails  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  (hip,  is  perpetually  de- 
creafing ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  degrees  add¬ 
ed  to  the  ertort  of  refiftance  on  the  bow  are  always  aug¬ 
menting.  1  he  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
fubtrafted  *,  but  when  the  twTo  powers  become  equal  ; 
when  the  impreflion  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  lias  loft  fo 
much  of  its  force,  as  only  to  aft  in  proportion  to  the 
oppofite  impulfe  of  refiftance  on  the  bow,  the  fliip  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  fail 
with  a  conftant  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight  of 
the  fliip  may  indeed  prevent  her  from  acquiring  her 
greateft  velocity  •  but  when  fhe  has  attained  it,  (he  will 
advance  by  her  own  intrinfic  motion,  without  gaining 
any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  leffening  what  flie  has 
acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper  force 
in  vacuo ,  without  being  afterwards  fubjeft  cither  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  or  to  the  refiftance  of 
the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the  impulfion  of 
the  water  on  the  bow  ftiould  dertroy  any  part  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  revive  it, 
fo  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  fame.  It  mull, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  this  rtate  will  only  fubfift 
when  thefe  two  powers  aft  upon  each  other  in  direft 
oppofition;  otherwife  they  will  mutually  dertroy  one 
another.  The  whole  theory  of  working  ftiips  depends 
on  this  counter  aftion,  and  the  perfeft  equality  which 
ftiould  fubfift  between  the  effort  of  the  wind  and  the 
impulfion  of  the  water. 

The  effeft  of  failing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fails  to  the  direftion  of  the  wind. 
Accordingly  the  various  modes  of  failing  are  derived 
from  the  different  degrees  and  fituations  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  vefiel.  See  Seaman¬ 
ship. 

To-, 
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To  illuftrate  this  obfervation  by  examples,  the  plan 
of  a  number  of  fhips  proceeding  on  various  courfes  is 
veprefented  by  fig.  3.  which  exhibits  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs,  of  which  C  is  the  /  centre  j  the  diredlion 
of  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  expieffed  by  the 
arrow. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  article  CLOSE-Hau/cd , 
that  a  (hip  in  that  fituation  will  fail  nearly  within  fix 
points  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  fliips  B  and  y  are  clofe- 
hauled ;  the  former  being  on  the  larboard- tack,  fleer¬ 
ing  E.  N.  E.  and  the  latter  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  fail¬ 
ing  W.  N.  W.  with  their  yards  a  b  braced  obliquely,  as 
fuitable  to  that  manner  of  failing.  The  line  of  battle 
on  the  larboard  tack  would  accordingly  be  exprelfed  by 
CB,  and  on  the  ftarboard  by  Cy. 

When  a  fhip  is  neither  clofe-hauled,  nor  fleering 
afore  the  wind,  (lie  is  in  general  faid  to  be  failing  large. 
The  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe  is  precifely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  points  between  the  latter 
and  the  courfe  clofe-hauled.  Thus  the  fhips  c  and'# 
have  the^  wind  one  point  large,  the  former  fleering 
E.  b  N.  and  the  latter  W.  b  N.  The  yards  remain  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  pofilion  as  in  B  and  y ;  the  bowlines 
and  fheets  of  the  fails  being  only  a  little  flackened. 

The  fliips  d  and  u  have 'the  wind  two  points  large, 
the  one  fleering  eafl  and  the  other  weft.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  of  failing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
faid  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  right  angles 
with  the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  pofition  of  the 
fhip’s  beams.  The  yards  are  now  more  acrofs  the  fhip, 
the  bowlines  are  caft  oil,  and  the  fheets  more  relaxed  \ 
fo  that  the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to 
the  line  of  the  {hip’s  courfe,  her  velocity  is  greatly  aug¬ 
mented. 

In  e  and  t  the  fliips  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
or  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  courfe  of  the  former 
being  E.  b  S.  and  that  of  the  latter  W.  b  S.  The  fheets 
are  flill  more  flowing,  the  angle  which  the  yards  make 
with  the  keel  further  diminifhed,  and  the  courfe  accele¬ 
rated  in  proportion. 

The  fliips  f  and  f  the  fit  ft  of  which  fleers  E.  S.  E. 
and  the  fecond  W.  S.  W.  have  the  wind  four  points 
large,  or  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  In  g  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  large,  or  three  points  abaft  the 
beam,  the  former  failing  S.  E.  b  E.  and  the  latter 
S.  W.  b  W.  In  both  thefe  fituations  the  (beets  are  flill 
farther  flackened,  and  the  yards  laid  yet  more  athwart 
the  fliip’s  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches 
the  quarter. 

The  fliips  li  and  y,  fleering  S.  E  and  S.  W.  have 
the  wind  fix  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  ;  which  is  confidered  as  the  moft  favourable  manner 
of  failing,  becaufe  all  the  fails  co-operate  to  increafe 
the  fhip’s  velocity  :  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  fhip  m,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  in  its 
paffage  to  the  foremoft  fails  will  be  intercepted  Jby 
ihofe  which  are  farther  aft.  When  the  wind  is  on  the 
quarter,  the  fore- tack  is  brought  to  the  cat- head  5  and 
the  main-tack  being  caft  off,  the  weather-clue  of  the 
main-fail  is  hoifted  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  the 
wind  pafs  freely  to  the  fore-fail  ;  and  the  yards  are  dif- 
pofed  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points,  or 
nearly  2  2°,  with  the  keel. 

The  fliips  1  and  />,  of  which  the  former  fails  S.  E.  I  S. 
•and  the  latter  S.  W.  b  S.  are  faid  to  have  the  wind 
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three  points  on  the  larboard  or  ftarboard  quarter  :  and 
thofe  expreffed  by  k  and  0 ,  two  points  *,  as  fleering  S.  S.  E. 
and  S.  S.  W.  in  both  which  pofitions  the  yards  make  u 
nearly  an  angle  of  160,  or  about  a  point  and  a  half, 
with  the  fhip’s  length. 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  Non  the  quarter,  as  in 
the  fliips  /  and  whofe  courfes  are  S.  b  E.  and  S.  b  W. 
the  fituation  of  the  yards  and  fails  is  very  little  difte- 
rent  from  the  laft  mentioned  \  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  lomewhat  lets  than  a  point, 
and  the  ftay-fails  being  rendered  of  very  little  fervice. 
The  fhip  m  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind 
right  aft.  In  this  pofition  !the  yards  are  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  fliip’s  length  :  the  ftay-fails  being  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  are  hauled  down  j  and  the  main-fail  is 
drawn  up  in  the  brails,  that  the  fore-fail  may  operate  ^ 
a  meafure  which  confiderably  facilitates  tire  fteerage, 
or  effort  of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted 
by  the  main-top-fail  and  main-top-gallant-fail,  in  its 
paffage  to  the  fore-top-fail  and  fore- top-gallant  fail, 
thefe  latter  are  by  confequence  entirely  becalmed  5  and 
might  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  flapping  againft  the  maft,  but  that  their  effort  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  prevent  the  fhip  from  broaching-to, 
when  file  deviates  from  her  courfe  to  the  right  or  left 
thereof. 

Thus  all  the  different  methods  of  failing  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  viz.  clofe-hauled,  large,  quartering,  and 
afore  the  wind  )  ail  which  relate  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind  with  regard  to  the  fhip’s  courfe,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fails. 

Sailing  alfo  implies  a  particular  mode  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  the  laws, 
of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  fay,  Plain  Sailing,  Mer¬ 
cator’s,  Middle  latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-circle  Sail¬ 
ing.  See  the  article  Navigation. 

SAIL-Making,  the  art  of  making  fails.  See  Sail 
and  Ship  building. 

SAILOR,  the  fame  with  Mariner  and  Seaman. 

SAINT,  means  a  perfon  eminent  for  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apoftles  and 
other  holy  perfon s  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the 
Roman  ills  make  its  application  much  more  extenfive. 
Under  the  word  Canonization  we  have  already  faid 
fomething  on  their  pradlice  of  creating  faints.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  not,  we  truft,  be  difpleafed  with 
the  following  more  enlarged  account,  which  they  them* 
felves  give  of  the  matter.  The  canonization  of  faints, 
then,  they  tell  us,  is  the  enrolment  of  any  perfon  in 
the  canon  or  catalogue  of  thofe  who  are  called  faints  ; 
or,  it  is  a  judgement  and  fentence  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deceafed  perfon  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  fandlity  during  his  lifetime,  and  especially  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  it  *,  and  that  confequently  he  mull 
now  be  in  glory  with  God,  and  deferves  to  be  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  church  on  earth  with  that  veneration  which 
„  flie  is  wont  to  pay  to  the  bleffed  in  heaven. 

The  difeipline  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  varied. 
It  would  feem  that  in  the  fiift  ages  every  bifhop  in  his 
own  diocefe  was  wont  to  declare  what  perfons  were  to 
be  honoured  as  faints  by  his  people.  Hence  St  Cy¬ 
prian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  B.  3. 
ep.  6.  requires  that  he  be  informed  of  thofe  who  fhould 
die  in  prifon  for  the  faith,  that  fo  he  might  make  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  holy  facrifice  with  the  martyrs, 
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and  might  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniverfary 
y— ^  Qf  their  happy  death.  This  veneration  continued 
fometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country  \  hut  fomc- 
times  it  extended  to  dittant  provinces,  and  even  became 
univerfal  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus  that  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  St  Amhrofe,  St  Augufline,  St  Bafil,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cuftom  and 
univerlal  perfuafion.  In  thofe  ages  none  were  reckon¬ 
ed  faints  but  the  apottles,  the  martyrs,  and  very  emi¬ 
nent  confeiTors,  whofe  fanclity  was  notorious  every¬ 
where. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  canonizations  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  provincial  fynods  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolitan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Ifidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  council  of  Toledo,  14  years  after  his  death.  This 
manner  of  canonization  continued  cccafionally  down  to 
the  1 2th  century.  The  lad  inftance  of  a  faint  canoni¬ 
zed  in  that  way,  is  that  of  St  Walter  abbot  of  Pon- 
toife,  who  was  declared  a  faint  by  the  archbifiiop  of 
Rouen  in  the  year  1 153. 

In  the  1 2th  century,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes 
in  fo  delicate  a  matter,  Pope  Alexander  III.  judged  it 
proper  to  refer ve  this  declaration  to  the  holy  fee  of 
Rome  exclufively  5  and  decreed  that  no  one  fhould  for 
the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as  a  faint  without 
the  exprefs  approbation  of  the  pope. 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  faints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  procefs  \  and  there  is  at 
Rome  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  called  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  holy  rites ,  who  are  a  flitted  by  feveral  divines 
under  the  name  of  confultors,  who  examine  fuch  matters, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  decifion  of  his  holinefs.  When 
therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  religious  body, 
think  fit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  for  the  canonization  of 
any  perfon. 

The  firft  juridical  tteo  in  this  bufinefs  mutt  be  taken 
by  the  biihop  in  whofe  diocefe  the  perfon  for  whom 
the  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
own  authority  calls  witneffes  to  atteft  the  opinion  of  the 
holinefs,  the  virtues,  and  miracles,  of  the  perfon  in  que- 
ttion.  .  When  the  deceafed  has  refided  in  different  dio- 
cefes,  it  may  be  neceffary  that  different  bifhops  take 
fuch  depofitions ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  their  refpeffive  churches,  and  authen¬ 
tic  copies  fealed  up  are  fent  to  Rome  by  a  fpecial  mef- 
fenger,  where  they  are  depofited  with  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  mutt  remain  for  the"  fpace  of 
ten  years  without  being  opened.  They  are  then  open¬ 
ed,  and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  caufe  to  go  on 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  folicitors  for  the  ca¬ 
nonization  are  then  referred  by  his  holinefs  to  the  Laid 
congregation,  which,  with  his  authority,  gives  a  com- 
million  to  one  or  more  bifhops,  or  other  refpe&able 
perfon s,  to  examine,  on  the  fpot  and  in  the  places  where 
the  perfon  in  quettion  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  whole  behaviour.  Thefe  commiffioners  fjm- 
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mon  witneffes,  take  depofitions,  and  colled  letters  and 
other  writings  of  the  venerable  man,  and  get  all  the 
intelligence  they  can  concerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  him.  The  report  of  thefe 
commiffioners  is  corifidered  attentively  and  at  length  by 
the  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  difeuffed  by  the 
confultors,  when  the  congregation  determines  whether 
or  net  .they  can  permit  the  precefs  to  go  on.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  who  is  called  ponent ,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
firft  quettion  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  perfon  propofed  for  canonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  an  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  jultice,  foriitude,  and 
temperance  ;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  cf  Li  lb, 
hope,  and  charity  ?  All  this  is  can  veiled  with  great  de¬ 
liberation  •  and  there  is  a  dill  in  gui  Hied  ccclefiailic  called 
the  promoter  of  the  holy  faith,  who  is  lworn  to  make  all 
rcaf  .nable  objections  to  the  proofs  that  are  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  canonization.  If  the  decifion  be  favour¬ 
able,  then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  Ihow  the  fanc- 
tity  of  the  perfon  in  quettion  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward  \  when  two  miracles  mutt  be  verified 
to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  congregation,  both  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  faffs,  and  as  to  their  having  been  truly 
above  the  power  of  nature.  If  the  decifion  on  this 
comes  out  likewife  favourable,  then  the  whole  is  laid 
before  the  pope  and  what  divines  he  choofes  (A).  Pub¬ 
lic  prayer  and  fatting  are  likewife  preferibed,  in  order 
to  obtain  light  and  dire&ion  from  heaven.  After  all 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  refolved  to  give 
his  approbation,  he  ifiues  a  bull,  firtt  of  beat if  cation,  by 
which  the  perfon  is  declared  blejfed,  and  afterwards  ano¬ 
ther  of fan&if  cation,  by  which  the  name  of faint  is  given 
him.  Thefe  bulls  are  publifhed  in  St  Peter’s  church 
with  very  great  folcmnity. 

A  perfon  remarkable  for  holinefs  of  life,  even  before 
he  is  canonized,  may  be  venerated  as  fuch  by  thofe  who 
are  perfuaded  of  his  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers 
may  be  implored  5  but  all  this  mutt  rett  on  private  opi¬ 
nion.  After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inferted  m 
the  Martyrologv,  or  catalogue  of  faints,  of  which  the 
refpedive  portion  is  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the 
divine  office.  A  day  is  alfo  appointed  for  a  yearly 
commemoration  of  him.  Plis  name  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  public  church  fervice,  and  his  interccflion  with 
God  befought.  His  relics  may  be  enfhrined  :  he  may 
be  painted  with  rays  of  glory,  and  altars  and  churches 
may  be  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  in 
thankfgiving  to  the  divine  goodnefs  for  the  bleffings 
bellowed  on  him  in  life,  and  for  the  glory  to  which  he 
is  raffed  in  heaven. 

The  affair  of  sv  canonization  is  neceffarily  very  ex- 
penfive,  becaufe  fo  many  perfons  mutt  be  employed 
about  it  5  fo  many  journeys  mutt  be  made  5  fo  many 
writings  for  and  againtt  it  mutt  be  drawn  out.  The 
expence  altogether  amounts  to  about  25,000  Roman 
crowns,  or  6000I.  tterling.  But  it  is  generally  con¬ 
trived 
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(a)  His  holinefs  generally  appoints  three  confiftories ;  in  the  firft  of  which  the  cardinals  only  affift,  and  give 
then-  opinion  ;  m  the  fecond  a  preacher  pronounces  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous  audience; 
0  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinals,  but  all  the  biihops  who  ate  at  Rome,  are  invited,  and  all  of  them  give  their 
vote  by  word  of  mouth.  b 
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to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  which  e.  38.  N.  Lat.  45.  54 


trived 

means  the  particular  cxpence  of  each  is  very  much  lef- 
fened,  the  Solemnity  being  common. 

It  often  happens  that  the  folicitors  for  a  canoniza¬ 
tion  are  unfuccefsful.  Thus  the  Jefuits,  even  when 
their  intereft  at  Rome  was  greateft,  could  not  obtain 
the  canonization  of  Bellarmine  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  obje&ion  is  faid  to  have  been,  his  having  de¬ 
fended  the  indirect  power  of  the  pope  over  Chriftian 
princes  even  in  temporals. 

Several  authors  have  written  on  canonization,  and 
particularly  Profper  Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.  who  had  held  the  office  of 
promoter  of  the  faith  for  many  years.  He  publiftied  on  it  a 
large  work  in  feveral  volumes,  in  folio,  of  which  there  is 
an  abridgment  in  French.  In  this  learned  performance 
there  is  a  full  hiftory  of  the  canonization  of  faints  in 
general,  and  of  all  the  particular  proceffes  of  that  kind 
that  are  on  record  :  an  account  is  given  of  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  thefe  extraordinary  trials ;  and  it  is 
fhown,  that,  befides  the  affiftance  of  providence,  which 
is  implored  and  expelled  in  what  is  fo  much  connected 
with  religion,  all  prudent  human  means  are  made  ufe  of, 
in  order  to  avoid  miftakes,  and  to  obtain  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  which  the  matter  is  fufceptible,  and  which  mull 
appear  more  than  fufficient  to  every  impartial  judge.  See 
Pope,  Popery,  &c. 

SAINT  Catherine ,  a  Portuguefe  ifland  in  the  South 
fea,  not  far  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  It  was 
vifited  by  La  Peroufe,  who  afeertained  it  to  lie  between 
270  19'  10"  and  270  49'  N.  Lat.  and  its  moft  norther¬ 
ly  point  to  lie  in  49 0  49'  W.  Long,  from  Paris.  Its 
breadth  from  eaft  to  wTeft  is  only  fix  miles,  and  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  only  about  200 
fathoms  broad.  On  the  point  ftretching  fartheft  into  this 
channel  is  fituated  the  city  of  Noftra  Senora  del  Deftero, 
’the  metropolis  of  the  government,  and  the  place  of  the 
governor’s  refidence.  It  contains  about  400  houfes, 
and  3000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  exceedingly  pleafant 
appearance.  In  the  year  1712,  this  ifland  ferved  as  a 
retreat  to  vagabonds,  who  effe&ed  their  efcape  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Brazils,  being  only  nominal  fubje&s 
of  Portugal.  Its  whole  population  has  been  eflimated 
at  20,000.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  all 
forts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  corn,  almoft  fpontaneoufly. 
The  whale  fifliery  is  very  fuccefsful ;  but  it  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  crown,  and  is  farmed  by  a  company  at 
Lifbon,  which  has  three  confiderable  eftablifhments  upon 
the  coafl.  Every  year  they  kill  about  400  whales,  the 
produce  of  which,  both  oil  and  fpermaceti,  is  fent  to 
Lifbon  by  the  way  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  inhabitants 
are  idle  fpe&ators  of  this  fiffiery,  from  which  they  de¬ 
rive  not  the  fmalleft  advantage.  A  very  amiable  pic¬ 
ture,  however,  is  given  of  their  hofpitality  to  ftrangers, 
by  M.  La  Peroufe. 

SAINT-Foin ,  a  fpecies  of  hedyfarum.  See  Hedy- 
sarum,  Botany  Index ,  and  Agriculture  Index. 

SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Lower  Charente.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Saintonge,  and  before  the  revolution  was 
a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  contained  likewife  feveral  convents, 
a  Jefuits  college,  and  an  abbey  remarkable  for  its 
fteeple,  which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  loftieft  in  France. 
Jt  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  37  miles  feuth-eaft  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  262  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Paris.  W.  Long. 
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The  caftle  is  feated  on  a  rock, 
and  is  reckoned  impregnable. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  thofe  conque¬ 
rors  of  the  earth,  who  polifhed  the  nations  they  fubdued,  < 
have  left  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence. 
In  a  hollow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almoft 
adjoining  to  one  of  the  fuburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  the  laft  llage  of  decay, 
its  appearance  is  auguft  and  venerable.  In  fome  parts, 
fcarcely  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  feen  ;  but  the  eaft 
end  is  ftill  in  a  great  degree  of  prefervation.  From  its 
fituation  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  Rom  near  three 
leagues  diftance,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  Naumachiae 
were  reprefented  in  it;  but  this  amounts  only  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  infeription  in 
Roman  letters,  merits  likewife  attention.  It  w7as  erefl- 
ed  to  Germanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  fo  univer- 
fally  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river  Cha¬ 
rente  furrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severn  does  that  of 
Shrewftmry,  deferibing  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe. 

Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  vifible 
at  Saintes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
amufe  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity  ; 
the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houfes  mean, 
and  almoft  all  of  them  are  fome  centuries  old.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  deftroyed  by 
Normans  and  Huguenots,  who  made  war  alike  on  every 
monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  efcaped 
their  rage,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  year  800  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  an  enormous 
magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.  Thefe 
circumftances  have  probably  conduced  more  to  its  pre¬ 
fervation  during  the  fury  of  wrar,  than  any  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  fan&ity  of  its 
inftitution. 

SAINTOGNE,  a  province  of  France,  now  forming 
W’ith  the  province  of  Aunis  the  department  of  Lowrer 
Charente,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Angoumois  and  Pe- 
rigord,  on  the  north  by  Poitou  and  the  territory  of  Au¬ 
nis,  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Bourdelois  and  Giron,  about  62  miles  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth.  The  river  Charente  runs  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft 
fertile  provinces  in  France,  abounding  in  all  forts  of 
corn  and  fruits ;  and  it  is  faid  the  beft  fait  in  Europe  is 
made  here. 

The  SAINTS,  are  three  fmall  iflands,  three  leagues 
diftant  from  Guadaloupe,  which  form  a  triangle,  and 
have  a  tolerable  harbour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were 
fent  thither  in  1648,  but  were  foon  driven  away  by  an 
exceflive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only  fpring  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  to  make  any  refervoirs.  A  fecond 
attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and  permanent  plantations 
Were  eftabliftied,  which  now  yield  50,000  weight  of 
coffee,  and  100,000  of  cotton. 

SAJENE,  a  Ruffian  meafure  of  length,  equal  t© 
about  feven  Englifh  feet. 

SAKRADAWENDRA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Ceylonefe  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
reft,  and  formerly  anfwered  the  prayers  of  his  worfhip- 
pers  ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
given  of  him,  the  golden  chair,  on  which  he  fat,  and 
the  foot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  foftened 
by  their  prayers  and  tears,  and  funk  downward,  fo  that 
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he  could  take  notice  of  their  requefts  and  relieve  them, 
being  difpofed  of  among  the  poor,  they  no  longer  de¬ 
rive  any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 
See  Budun. 

SAL.  See  Salt. 

SAL  A  DIN,  a  famous  fultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  warrior  and  legiflator.  He  fupported  him¬ 
felf  by  his  valour,  and  the  intluence  of  his  amiable  cha- 
ra&er,  againft  the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Chriftian 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  mod  unjuft 
wars  againft  him,  under  the  falfe  appellation  of  Holy 
IVars.  dee  the  articles  Egypt  and  Croisade. 

SALAMANCA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  fituated 
on  the  river  Tonnes,  about  75  miles  weft  from  Madrid. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer  the  fon  of 
•Telamon,  who  called  it  Salamis  or  Salmantica ,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  is  an  univerfity,  the 
greateft  in  Spain,  confiding  of  24  colleges,  and  perhaps 
inferior  to  none  in  the  whole  world,  in  refpedl  at  lead 


to  its  revenues,  buildings,  number  of  fcholars,  and  ma¬ 
ilers.  Here  are  alfo  many  grand  and  magnificent  pala¬ 
ces,  fquares,  convents,  churches,  colleges,  chapels,  and 
hofpitals.  The  bifhop  of  this  country  is  fuffragan  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Compoftella,  and  has  a  yearly  revenue 
of  1000  ducats.  A  Roman  way  leads  from  hence  to 
Merida  and  Seville,  and  there  is  an  old  Roman  bridge 
over  the  river.  Of  the  colleges  in  the  univerfity,  four 
are  appropriated  to  young  men  of  quality  ;  and  near  it 
is  an  infirmary  for  poor  fick  fcholars.  W.  Long.  6.  10. 

N.  Lat.41.  o. 

SALAMANDER.  See  Lacerta,  Erpetology 
Index, 

SAL  AMIS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  34.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. — It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  battle  between  the  Greek  and  Perfian 
fleets.  In  the  council  of  vear  held  among  the  Perfians 
on  this  occafion,  all  the  commanders  were  for  engaging, 
becaufe  they  knew  this  advice  to  be  mod  agreeable  to 
the  king’s  inclinations.  Queen  Artemifia  was  the  only 
perfon  who  oppofed  this  refolution.  She  was  queen  of 
Halicarnaffus  ;  and  followed  Xerxes  in  this  rvar  with 
five  (hips,  the  bed  equipped  of  any  in  the  fleet,  except 
thofe  of  the  Sidonians.  This  princefs  diftinguiftied  her- 
felf  on  all  occafions  by  her  fingular  courage,  and  dill 
more  by  her.  prudence  and  conduft.  She  reprefented, 
in  the  council  of  war  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  dangerous 
confequence  of  engaging  a  people  that  were  far  more 
expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Perfians  \  alleging, 
that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  wrould  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  their  army-  whereas,  by  fpinning  out  the 
war»  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  would 
create  jealoufies  and  divifions  among  their  enemies,  who 
would  feparate  from  one  another,  in  order  to  defend 
each  of  them  their  own  country }  and  that  the  king 
might,  almoft  without,  driking  a  blowq  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  Greece.  This  advice,  though  very  prudent, 
ivas  not  followed,  but.  an  engagement  unanimoufiy  refol- 
ved  upon.  Xerxes,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men  by 
Iiis  prefence,  caufed  a  throne  to  be  eredted  on  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  whence  he  might  fafely  behold  whatever 
happened  ;  having  feveral  feribes  about  him,  to  write 
down  the  names  of  filch  as  fhould  fignalize  themfelves 
againft  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the  Perfian  fleet, 
with  the  news  that  a  drong  detachment  from  the  army 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II.  1 
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was  marching  againft  Cleombrotus,  who  defended  the  S  ah  mis 
ifthmus,  (truck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Peloponnefians, 
that  thVy  could  not  by  any  intreaties  be  prevailed  upon 
to.  day  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  to  fea,  and  fail  to  the  ifthmus,  Themifto- 
cles  privately  difpatched  a  trufty  friend  to  the  Perfian 
commanders,  informing  them  of  the  intended  flight ; 
and  exhorting  them  to  fend  part  of  their  fleet  round  the 
ifland,  in  order  to  prevent  their  efcape.  The  fame  mef- 
fenger  affured  Xerxes,  that  Themiftocles,  who  had  fent 
him  that  advice,  defigned  to  join  the  Perfians,  as  foon 
as  the  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian  fhips.  The 
king  giving  credit  to  all  he  faid,  immediately  caufed  a 
ftrong  fquadron  to  fail  round  the  if; and  in  the  night  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  flight.  Early  next  morn- 
ing,  as  the  Peloponneiians  were  preparing  to  fet  fail, 
they  found  themfelves  encompaffed  on  all  fides  by  the 
Perfian  fleet  \  and  were  againft  their  will  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftraits  of  Salamis  and  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  fame  dangers  with  their  allies.  The  Grecian  fleet 
confided  0^380  fail,  that  of  the  Perfians  of  2000  and 
upwards,  lhemiftocles  avoided  the  engagement  till  a 
certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly  every  day  at  the  fame 
time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  enemy, 
began  to  bloiv.  As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  favoured 
by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle.  The  Per¬ 
fians,  knowing  that  they  fought  under  their  king’s  eye, 
advanced  with  great  refolution  :  but  the  wind  blowing 
dire&ly  in  their  faces,  and  the  largenefs  and  number  of 
their  fhips  emoarrailing  them  in  a  place  fo  ftrait  and 
narrow,  their  courage  foon  abated  j  which  the  Greeks 
obferving,  ufed  fuch  efForts,  that  in  a  fliort  time  break¬ 
ing  into. the  Perfian  fleet,  they  entirely  difordered  them 
fome  flying  towards  Phalarus,  w  here  their  army  lay  en¬ 
camped  ;  others  fa ving  themfelves  in  the  harbours  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  The  Ionians  were  the  flrft  that 
betook  themfelves  to  flight.  But  Queen  Artemifia  di- 
dmguifhed  herfelf  above  all  the  reft, "her  fhips  being  the 
lad  that  fled  :  which  Xerxes  obferving,  cried  out  that 
the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women  with  the 
couiage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The  Athenians  were 
fo  incenfed  againft  her,  that  they  offered  a  reward  of 
10,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that  fnould  take  her  alive : 
but  die,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  got  clear  of  the  fhips 
that  purfued  her,  and  arrived  fafe  on  the  coaft  of  Ada. 

In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of  the  mod  memo¬ 
rable  adlions  we  find  recorded  in  hiftory,  the  Grecians 
lod  40  fhips  j  and  the  Perfians  200,  befides  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  more  that  w-ere  taken,  with  all  the  men  and  ammu¬ 
nition  they  carried. 

i  he  ifland  of  Salamis  is  of  a  very  irregular  fhape  \  it 
was  reckoned  7.0  or  80  dadia,  i.  e.  8  or  10  miles  long, 
reaching  weft  ward  as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Kerata 
Or  The  Horns,  Paufanias  informs  us,  that  on  one  fide 
of  this  ifland  ftood  in  his  time  a  temple  of  Diana,  and 
on  the  other  a  trophy  for  a  vi&ory  obtained  by  Themi- 
docles,  together  with  the  temple  of  Cychreus,  the  fite 
of  which  is  now  thought  to  be  occupied  by  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas. 

The  city  of  Salamis  was  demolifhed  by  the  Athenians 
becaufe  in  the  war  with  Caffander  it  furrendered  to  the 
Macedonians,  from  dlfaffeffion.  In  the  fecond  century, 
when  it  was  vifited  by  Paufanias,  fome  ruins  of  the  A- 
gora  or  market-place  remained,  with  a  temple  and  image 
of  Ajax  ;  and  not  far  from  the  port  was  fhown  a  done, 
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on  which,  they  related,  Telamon  fat  to  view  the  Sala- 
minian  (hips  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Grecian  fleet 
at  Aulis.  The  walls  may  Hill  be  traced,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  were  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
The  level  fpace  within  them  was  now  covered  with 
green  corn.  The  port  is  choked  with  mud,  and  was 
partly  dry.  Among  the  fcattered  marbles  are  fome  with 
inferiptions.  One  is  of  great  antiquity,  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  another,  near  the 
port,  the  name  of  Solon  occurs.  This  renowned  law¬ 
giver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  datue  of  him  w7as 
ereCled  in  the  market-place,  with  one  hand  covered  by 
his  veil,  the  moded  attitude  in  wdiich  he  w?as  accudom- 
ed  to  addrefs  the  people  of  Athens.  An  infeription  on 
black  marble  was  alfo  copied  in  1676  near  the  ruin  of  a 
temple,  probably  that  of  Ajax.  The  ifland  of  Salamis 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanians,  who  till  the 
ground.  Their  village  is  called  Ampeiahi ,  “  the  Vine¬ 
yard, and  is  at  a  diilance  from  the  port,  ftanding  more 
inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  fragments  and  fome 
inferiptions. 

SALARY,  a  recompenfe  or  confederation  made  to 
a  perfon  for  his  pains  and  indudry  in  another  man’s 
bufinefs.  The  v/ord  is  ufed  in  the  flatute  23  Edw.  III. 
cap.  i.  Solarium  at  fird  figriified  the  rents  or  profits  of 
a  falle,  hall,  or  houfe  (and  in  Gafcoigne  they  now  call 
the  feats  of  the  gentry  fold's,  as  w7e  do  halls)  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  it  was  taken  for  any  wages,  llipend,  or  annual 
allowance. 

SAL  A  CIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SALE,  is  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money  \ 
barter,  or  permutation,  is  the  exchange  of  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another.  When  the  bargain  is  concluded,  an 
obligation  is  contracted  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the  value, 
and  by  the  feller  to  deliver  the  commodity,  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  or  immediately  if  no  time  be  fpe- 
cified. 

In  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contrails,  the 
fafety  of  commerce  requires  the  utmofl  good  faith  and 
veracity.  Therefore,  although  by  the  law78  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  fale  above  the  value  of  icl.  be  not  binding,  un- 
lefs  earned  be  paid,  or  the  bargain  confirmed  by  writ¬ 
ing,  a  merchant  w7ould  lofe  all  credit  who  refufed  to  per¬ 
form  his  agreement,  although  thefe  legal  requifites  were 
omitted. 

When  a  fpecific  thing  is  fold,  the  property,  even  be¬ 
fore  delivery,  is  in  fome  refpeCl  vefted  in  the  buyer ; 
and  if  the  thing  perifhes,  the  buyer  mud  bear  the  lofs. 
For  example,  if  a  horfe  dies  before  delivery,  he  mud 
pay  the  value  :  but  if  the  bargain  only  determines  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  without  fpecifying 
the  identical  articles,  and  the  feller’s  wrarehoufe,  with 
all  his  goods,  be  burned,  he  is  intitled  to  no  payment. 
He  mud  alfo  bear  the  lofs  if  the  thing  perifh  through 
his  fault  ;  or  when  a  particular  time  and  place  of  deli¬ 
very  is  agreed  on,  if  it  peridi  before  it  be  tendered,  in 
terms  of  the  bargain. 

If  a  perfon  purchafe  goods  at  a  (hop  without  agree¬ 
ing  for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  market- 
price  at  the  time  of  purchafe. 

If  the  buyer  proves  infolvent  before  delivery,  the  fel¬ 
ler  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  without  payment 
or  fecurity. 

If  the  importation,  or  ufe  of  the  commodities  fold, 


be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  they 
were  fmuggled,  no  aCtion  lies  for  delivery. 

The  property  of  goods  is  generally  prefumed,  in  fa- 
vour  of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  poffeffor,  and  can¬ 
not  be  challenged  in  the  hands  of  an  onerous  purchafer. 
But  to  this  there  are  fome  exceptions.  By  the  Scots 
law,  dolen  goods  may  in  all  cafes  be  reclaimed  by  the 
proprietor,  and  alfo  by  the  Englifh  law,  unlefs  they 
were  bought  bona  Jide  in  open  market  \  that  is,  in  the 
accudomed  public  places,  on  dated  days,  in  the  country, 
or  in  a  fhop  in  London  ;  and  horfes  may  be  reclaimed, 
unlefs  the  fale  be  regularly  entered  by  the  book-keeper 
of  the  market.  In  all  cates,  if  the  goods  be  evicted  by 
the  lawful  proprietor,  the  feller  is  liable  to  the  purchafer 
for  the  value. 

Actions  for  payment  of  (hop-accounts,  as  well  as  other 
debts  not  condituted  by  waiting,  are  limited  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  fix  years.  The  tedimony  of  one  witnefs  is  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  the  feller’s  books,  although  the  perfon  that 
kept  them  be  dead,  are  good  evidence  for  one  year.  In 
Scotland,  merchants  books  may  be  proved  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  the  lad  article,  by  one  witnefs,  and 
the  creditor’s  books  and  oath  in  fupplement.  After 
three  years,  they  can  only  be  proved  by  the  oath  or  wrrit 
of  the  debtor.  A  merchant’s  books  are  in  all  cafes  good 
evidence  againd  him. 

SALEP,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  the  dried  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  orchis.  See  Orchis,  Botany  Index . 

Several  methods  of  preparing  falep  have  been  pro- 
pofed  and  praCtifed.  Geoffroy  has  delivered  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  procefs  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Hifioire  de  I’Aca- 
demie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences ,  1 740  j  and  Returns,  in  the 
Swedifh  TranfaCiions,  1764,  has  improved  Geoffroy’s 
method.  But  Mr  Moult  of  Rochdale  has  lately  favour¬ 
ed  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  curing  the  orchis 
root ;  by  which  falep  is  prepared,  at  lead  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  new 
root  is  to  be  wafhed  in  w^ater  \  and  the  fine  brown  (kin 
w7hich  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a  fmall 
brulh,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth.  When  a  fufficient  number 
of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread 
on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ufual 
degree,  w7here  they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  lod  their  milky  whitenefs, 
and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  horn,  without  any  di¬ 
minution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  date,  they 
a/e  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
2ir,  which  will  require  feveral  days  to  effeCt  5  or  by 
ufing  a  very  gentle  beat,  they  may  be  finidied  in  a  few 
hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded  in  thofe  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
cigbtpence  or  tenpence  per  pound  :  And  it  might  be 
fold  dill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  with¬ 
out  feparating  from  it  the  brown  Ikin  which  covers  it  y 
a  troublefome  part  of  the  procefs,  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
falutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  now  fold  at  five 
or  fix  (hillings  per  pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greated  quantity  of  vege¬ 
table  nourilhment  in  the  fmalled  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa¬ 
mine  at  fea,  has  lately  propofed  that  the  powder  of  it 
fhould  conditute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  (hip’s 

company. 
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Salfp.  company.  This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diffolved  in 

w-  v— b0;|jng  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of  fup- 
porting  life  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  thefe  articles,  with  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  will  be  fuffident  fubfiftence  for  a  man  a-day  ; 
and  as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
mud  prove  more  nourifhing  than  double  the  quantity  cf 
rice-cake,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water  :  which  lad, 
however,  Tailors  are  often  obliged  folely  to  fubfid  upon 
for  feveral  months  ;  efpecially  in  voyages  to  Guinea, 
when  the  bread  and  dour  are  exhauded,  and  the  beef 
and  pork,  having  been  falted  in  hot  countries,  are  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  ufe. 

*  EJays  “  But  as  a  wholefome  nourifhment  (fays  Dr  Perci- 

Medical  val  *),  rice  is  much  inferior  to  falep.  I  digeded  feveral 
all’mentary  matures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water, 
beat  up  with  bread,  fea-bifeuit,  falep,  rice* flower,  fago- 
powder,  potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  acquired 
a  vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  britk  fermentation,  except 
the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not.  emit  many  air- 
bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third  day 
feveral  of  the  mixtures  were  fweet,  and  continued  to 
ferment  \  others  had  lod  their  intedine  motion,  and 
were  four  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that 
rice  as  an  aliment  is  dow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  corre&or  of  putrefa£lion.  It  is  therefore  an  im¬ 
proper  diet  for  hofpital-patients  ;  but  more  particularly 
for  Tailors  in  long  voyages  ;  becaufe  it  is  incapable  of 
^preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much  to  check,  the 
progrefs  of  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  Tea  feurvy.  Under 
certain  circumdances,  rice  feems  difpofed  of  itfelf,  with¬ 
out  mixture,  to  become  putrid;  for  by  long  keeping  it 
fometimes  acquires  an  offenfive  foetor.  Nor  can  it  be 
considered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  food,  on  account 
of  its  difficult  folubility  in  the  domach.  Experience 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  ;  for  it  is  obferved 
by  the  planters  in  the  Wed  Indies,  that  the  negroes 
grow  thin,  and  are  lefs  able  to  work,  whild  they  fubfid 
upon  rice. 

“  Salep  has  the  Angular  property  of  concealing  the 
tade  of  fait  water ;  a  circumdance  of  the  highed  im¬ 
portance  at  fea,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  frefh  water. 

I  diffolved  a  dram  and  a  half  of  common  fait  in  a  pint 
of  the  mucilage  of  falep,  fo  liquid  as  to  be  potable,  and 
the  fame  quantity  in  a  pint  of  fpring  water.  The  falep 
was  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  tade,  but  the  water 
was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This  experiment 
fuggefled  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root  as  a  corrector 
of  acidity,  a  property  which  would  render  it  a  very  ufe- 
ful  diet  for  children.  But  the  folution  of  it,  when 
mixed  with  vinegar,  Teemed  only  to  dilute  like  an  equal 
proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its  diarpnefs.  Sa¬ 
lep,  however,  appears  by  my  experiments  to  retard  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  milk ;  and  confequently  would 
be  a  good  lithing  for  milk-pottage,  efpecially  in  large 
towns,  where  the  cattle  being  fed  upon  four  draff  mud 
yield  acefcent  milk. 

“  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  afeertain,  would  be  a  very  ufeful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.  I  dire&ed  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  diffolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  the 
mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  Efficient  quantity  of  flour, 


fait,  and  yead.  The  flour  amounted  to  two  pounds,  the  Salep 
the  yead  to  two  ounces,  and  the  fait  to  80  grains.  The  H 
loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  well  fermented,  and  <  Sa*LC* 
weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  Another  loaf,  made 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  flour,  &lc.  weighed  two 
pounds  and  12  ounces;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
falep,  though  ufed  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion,  increafed 
the  gravity  of  the  loaf  fix  ounces,  by  abforbing  and  re¬ 
taining  more  water  than  the  flour  alone  was  capable  of. 

Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce  of  falep  were  mixed 
together,  and  the  water  added  according  to  the  ufual 
method  of  preparing  bread.  The  loaf  when  baked 
weighed  13  ounces  and  a  half;  and  would  probably 
have  been  heavier  if  the  falep  had  been  previoufly  di£ 
folved  in  about  a  pint  of  water.  But  it  lhould  be  rev 
marked,  that  the  quantity  of  flour  ufed  in  this  trial 
was  not  fufticient  to  conceal  the  peculiar  taffe  of  the 
falep. 

“  The  reftorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
various  difeafes.  In  the  fea  feurvy  it  powerfully  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  eafily 
aflimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  the  dyfentery  it  is  highly  ferviceable,  by 
fheathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteflines,  by  abating 
irritation,  and  gently  correcting  putrefaction.  In  the 
fymptomatic  fever,  which  arifes  from  the  abforption  qf 
pus  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds,  efr  from  am¬ 
putation,  falep  ufed  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demul¬ 
cent,  and  well  adapted  to  refill  the  diffolution  of  the 
crafis  of  the  blood,  which  is  fo  evident  in  thefe  cafes. 

And  by  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  the  ftrangury  and  dyfury  ;  efpecially  in 
the  latter,  when  arifing  from  a  venereal  caufc,  becaufe 
the  difeharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  moll 
exquifite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  through  the  courfe  of  the  urethra.  I 
have  found  it  alfo  an  ufeful  aliment  for  patients  who  la¬ 
bour  under  the  (tone  or  gravel.”  The  ancient  chemifls 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
orchis  root,  as  appears  from  the  fecretafecretoruT?i  of 
Raymund  Lully,  a  work  dated  1565. 

SALERNO,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the  Hi¬ 
ther  Principato,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  caflle,  har¬ 
bour,  and  an  univerffty  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  is  feat- 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 

J4-  53-  40.  35. 

SALET,  in  War ,  a  light  covering  or  armour  for 
the  head,  anciently  worn  by  the  light-horfe,  only  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  cafque  in  that  it  had  no  creft  and  was 
little  more  than  a  bare  cap. 

SALIANT,  in  Fortification ,  denotes  proje&iwg. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  faliant,  which 
have  their  point  outwards ;  the  other,  re-entering,  which 
have  their  points  inwards. 

Saliant,  Salient,  Or  Saillant,  in  Heraldry ,  is 
applied  to  a  lion,  or  other  beafl,  when  its  fore-legs  are 
raifed  in  a  leaping  poflure. 

.  SALIC,  or  Salique,  Law,  {Lex  Salica ),  an  an¬ 
cient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
ufually  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or 
at  leaf!  by  Clovis ;  in  virtue  of  which  males  only  are  to 
inherit. 

3M2  Some, 
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Some,  as  PoRellus,  would  have  it  to  have  been  called 
Salic,  q.  d.  Gallic ,  becaufe  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  Fer. 
Montanus  infifls,  it  was  becaufe  Pharamond  was  at  firft 
called  Salicus .  Others  will  have  it  to  be  fo  named,  as 
having  been  made  for  the  falic  lands.  Thefe  were  noble 
fiefs  which  their  firfl  kings  ufed  to  bellow  on  the  fal- 
lians,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  falle  or  ccurt, 
without  any  other  tenure  than  military  fervice  ,  and  for 
this  reafon,  fuch  fiefs  were  not  to  defcend  to  women, 
as  being  by  nature  unfit  for  fuch  a  tenure.  Some, 
again,  derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  Salians, 
a  tribe  of  Franks  that  fettled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  them  lands  on  condition 
of  their  perfonal  fervice  in  war.  He  even  pailed  the 
conditions  into  a  law’,  which  the  new  conquerors  ac- 
quiefced  in,  and  called  it  falic,  from  the  name  of  their 
former  countrymen. 

SALICORNIA,  jointed  glass-wort,  or  Salt¬ 
wort  :  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monandria 
clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1  2th  order,  Holoracece .  See  Botany  Index . 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fea-coafls  w7here  thefe  plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
when  they  are  fully  grown ,  and,  after  having  dried 
them  in  the  fun,  they  burn  them  for  their  allies,  which 
are  ufed  in  making  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herbs  are  by 
the  country  people  called  help,  and  promifcuoully  ga¬ 
thered  for  ufe. 

SALII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  priells  of  Mars,  where¬ 
of  there  were  1  2,  inflituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted, 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets  >  with  a  Reel 
cuiraffe  on  the  breafb  They  were  called  falii,  from 
faltare  44  to  dance”  ,  becaufe,  after  aflifling  at  facrifices, 
they  went  dancing  about  the  llreets,  with  bucklers  in 
their  left  hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  right,  linking  mufical- 
ly  with  their  rods  on  one  another’s  bucklers,  and  fing- 
ing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  the  Lipari  illands,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy,  conliils  of  two  mountains,  both 
in  an  high  Rate  of  cultivation.  The  one  lying  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  higliefl 
of  the  two,  and  is  called  del  Capo,  44  the  head.”  The 
other  is  called  della  FoJJa  felice,  or  the  44  happy  valley.” 
One  third  of  the  extent  of  thefe  hills  from  the  bottom 
to  the  fummit  is  one  continued  orchard,  confifling  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  plum,  apricot,  and  a  vafi  diverfity  of 
other  trees.  The  white  roofs  of  the  hou!es,  which  are 
everywhere  interfperfed  amid  this  diverfity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the  profpedl  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  The  back  part  of  almoR  all 
the  houfes  is  lhaded  by  an  arbour  of  vines,  fupported  by 
pillars  of  brick,  with  crofs  poles  to  fufiain  the  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Thofe  arbours  Richer  the 
houfes  from  the  rays  of  the  lun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
quite  fcorcliing  in  thefe  fouthern  regions.  The  vines 
are  extremely  fruitful ,  the  poles  bending  under  the 
weight  of  the  grapes. 

The  fcenes  in  this  ifiand  are  more  interefiing  to  the 
lover  of  natural  hifiory  than  to  the  antiquarian.  See 
Reticulum. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  however,  there  are 
•Rill  to  be  feen  fome  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath,  a  Ro¬ 
man  work.  They  confifi  of  a  wall  10  or  11  fathoms 
in  extent,  and  terminating  in  an  arch  of  no  great  height, 


of  which  only  a  fmall  part  now  remains.  The  build-  Salino 
ing  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  prefent  Rate  ra-  II 
ther  by  the  ravages  of  men  than  the  injuries  of  time. ,  a  1  tiry* 
AlmoR  all  the  houfes  in  the  ifiand  are  built  of  materials 
which  have  belonged  to  ancient  monuments.  The  an¬ 
cients  had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of  frefii  as  well  as 
of  fait  water  in  this  ifland  5  for  whenever  the  prefent 
habitations  have  occafion  for  a  fpring  of  frefii  water, 
they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  the  fiiore,  and  pure  fweet 
water  flow’s  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  drew  a  very  confiderable  yearly  revenue. 

But  whether  they  are  exhaufled,  or  whatever  circum- 
Rance  may  have  caufed  them  to  be  given  up,  they  are 
now  no  longer  known.  The  ifiand  abounds  in  a  variety 
of  fruits. 

On  the  eafl  fide  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  Lingua,  44  the  tongue,”  and 
which  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants ,  the  one 
is  near  Salino,  the  other  is  dlRinguifiied  by  the  name  of 
St  Marina  :  there  are  befides  thefe  two  other  villages. 

All  thefe  places  together  may  contain  about  4000  in¬ 
habitants  :  the  circumference  of  the  ifiand  may  be  about 
1 4  miles. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wilt- 
fliire  in  England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  55.  N.  Lat. 

51.  3.  This  city  owed  its  firfl  rife  to  its  cathedral, 
which  was  begun  in  1219,  and  finiflied  in  1258.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  eflimate  delivered  in  to  Henry  III.  it  coR 
forty  thoufand  merks.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  moR  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom. 

The  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
months,  the  windows  to  the  days,  and  the  pillars  and 
pilaflers  to  the  hours  in  a  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  fpire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing 
but  buttreffes  and  glafs  windows  on  the  outfide.  The 
fpire  is  the  highefl  in  the  kingdom,  being  410  feet, 
which  is  twdee  the  height  of  the  Monument  in  London. 

The  pillars  and  pilaflers  in  the  church  are  of  fufile  mar¬ 
ble  ,  the  art  of  making  which  is  nowr  either  entirely  loR 
or  little  known.  This  magnificent  church  has  lately 
undergone  moR  beautiful  alterations ,  rvith  an  addition 
of  two  fine  window's,  and  an  organ  prefented  by  the 
king.  The  roof  of  the  chapter  noufe,  which  is  50  feet  in 
diameter  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  entirely  upon 
one  {lender  pillar,  wdiich  is  fuch  a  curiofity  as  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  matched  in  Europe.  The  turning  of  the  wreflern 
road  through  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  way 
a  great  advantage  to  it.  The  chancellorlhip  of  the 
moR  noble  order  of  the  garter,  which  is  annexed  to 
this  fee,  was  firfl  conferred  on  Bifliop  Richard  Beau¬ 
champ.  The  hofpital  of  St  Michael's,  near  this  city, 

■was  founded  by  one  of  its  bifliops.  Dr  Seth  Ward, 
bifhop  of  this  fee  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  contributed 
greatly  to  the  making  the  river  Avon  navigable  to 
Chrifl-church  in  Hampfliire.  The  fame  prelate,  in  1683, 
built  an  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  the  widows 
of  poor  clergymen.  There  are  three  other  churches  be¬ 
fides  the  cathedral,  which  is  without  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  and  a  greater  number  of  boarding  fchools,  cfpeci- 
ally  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any  other  town  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  is  a  manufadluie  of  druggets,  flannels, 
bonelace,  and  thofe  cloths  called  Salijhury  whites  ;  in 
confideration  of  which,  and  its  fairs,  markets,  affixes, 
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Salisbury  boarding-fchools,  and  clergy,  the  city  may  be  j  lflly  laid 
tl  to  be  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  It  was  incorporated 

Sa*ix~  by  Henry  III  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high- ft  ew- 

"  ard,  recorder,  deputy-recorder,  24  aldermen,  and  30  af- 
fiftants  or  common-council  men.  The  number  of  fouls 
is  about  7668.  A  new  council  chamber,  with  proper 
courts  of  juftice,  was  built  here  in  the  year  1794  by 
the  earl  of  Radnor ;  to  which  Mr  Iiuffsy  was  all'o  a 
great  benefa&or.  That  quarter  called  the  Clofe,  where 
the  canons  and  prebendaries  live,  is  like  a  fine  city  of 
itfelf.  In  this  town  are  feveral  charity-fchools  ;  the 
expence  of  one  of  them  is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  bi- 
ihop.  The  city  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Cecil. 

SALIS BURT  Plain.  The  ex  ten  five  downs  in  Wiltfhire, 
which  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  fummer  one  of  the 
moft  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  extent  and 
beauty.  It  extends  28  miles  weft  of  Weymouth,  and 
25  eaft  to  Winchefter ;  and  in  fome  places  is  near  40 
miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  Salifbury  is  a  chalky 
down,  and  is  famous  for  feeding  numerous  flocks  of 
(beep.  Confiderable  portions  of  this  tra£l  are  now  en- 
clofing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fo  great,  that  it  is 
hoped  the  whole  will  undergo  fo  beneficial  a  change. 
This  plain  contains,  befide  the  famous  Stonehenge,  nu¬ 
merous  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

SALIVA,  is  that  fluid  by  which  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  continually  moiftened  in  their  natural  ftate  ; 
and  is  fupplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that  are  called 
/olivary  glands .  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  almoft  without 
tafte  and  fmell.  By  chewing,  it  is  expreffed  from  the 
glands  which  feparate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is  intimate¬ 
ly  mixed  with  our  food,  the  digeftion  of  which  it  great¬ 
ly  promotes.  In  hungry  perfons  it  is  acrid,  and  copi- 
oufly  difeharged  ;  and  in  thofe  who  have  failed  long  it 
is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refolvent.  A  too  co¬ 
pious  evacuation  of  it  produces  thirft,  lofs  of  appetite, 
bad  digeftion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  Medicine ,  a  promoting  of  the 
flax  of  faliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  moftly  by  mer¬ 
cury.  The  chief  ufe  of  falivation  is  in  difeafes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  glands  and  membrana  adipofa,  and  principal¬ 
ly  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  though  it  is  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  in  epidemic  difeafes,  cutaneous  difeafes, 
Sec.  whofe  crifes  tend  that  way. 

SALIX,  the  willow,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  dloecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  50th  order,  Amentacecc .  See  Botany 
Index. 

Willow  trees  have  been  frequently  the  theme  of  po- 
etical  defeription,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  Virgil,  Horace,  and  in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exquilite 
ailufions  to  them  and  their  feveral  properties  ;  and  for  a 
melancholy  lover  or  a  contemplative  poet,  imagination 
cannot  paint  a  fitter  retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  river,  and  the  (hade  of  a  drooping  willow.  The 
Babylonica,  Babylonian  pendulous  falix,  commonly  cal- 
lep  weeping  willow ,  grows  to  a  large  fize,  having  nu¬ 
merous,  long,  (lender,  pendulous  branches,  hanging 
down  loofely  all  around  in  a  curious  manner,  and  long, 
narrow,  fpcar-fhaped,  ferrated,  finooth  leaves.  This  cu¬ 
rious  willow  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and  is  retained  in 
cur  hardy  plantations  for  ornament  j  and  exhibits  a  moft 
agreeable  variety,  particularly  when  diipofed  fingly  by 


the  verges  of  any  piece  of  water,  or  in  fpacious  openings 
of  grafs  ground. 

All  the  fpecies  of  falix  are  of  the  tree  kind,  very 
hardy,  remarkably  faft  growers,  and  feveral  of  them 
attaining  a  confiderable  ftature  when  permitted  to  run 
up  to  ftandards.  They  are  moftly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
being  generally  the  moft  abundant  and  of  moft  profpe- 
rous*  growth  in  watery  fituations  :  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almoft  anywhere,  in  any  common  foil  and 
expofure  ;  but  grow  confiderably  the  fafteft  and  ftrongr 
eft  in  low  moiit  land,  particularly  in  marlhy  fituations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters } 
likewife  along  the  fides  of  watery  ditches,  &c.  which 
places  often  lying  wafte,  may  be  employed  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  plantations  of  willows,  for  different  pur- 
pofes. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a  harbour  and  fe¬ 
veral  ports.  T  he  harbour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  the  belt 
in  the  country  ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lies 
acrofs  it,  (hips  of  the  fmalleft  draught  are  forced  to  un¬ 
load  and  take  out  their  guns  before  they  can  get  into  it. 
There  are  docks  to  build  (hips  ;  but  they  are  hardly 
ever  ufed,  for  want  of  ikilL  and  materials.  It  is  a  large 
place,  divided  by  the  river  Guero  into  the  Old  and 
New  Towns.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or 
pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  all  Chriitian  (hips  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  prefent  ftate,  though 
large,  prefents  nothing  worthy  the  obfervation  of  the 
traveller,  except  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  cannon  front¬ 
ing  the  fea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  penetrates 
feveral  miles  into  the  interior  country.  W.  Long.  6. 
30.  N.  Lat  34.  o. 

SALLET,  or  Salad,  a  difli  of  eatable  herbs,  or¬ 
dinarily  accompanying  roaft  meat ;  compofed  chiefly  of 
crude  frefti  herbage,  feafoned  with  (alt,  oil,  and  vine*- 
gar. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  falata  ;  of 
j jl ,  “  fait;”  others  from  falcedo  ;  Du-Cange  from  fal- 
ga?7ia ,  which  is  ufed  in  Aufonius  and  Columella  in  the 
fame  fenfe. 

Some  add  muftard,  bard  eggs,  and  fugar ;  others, 
pepper,  and  other  fpices,  with  orange-peel,  fafiron, 
&c. 

The  principal  fallet-herbs,  and  thofe  which  ordinari¬ 
ly  make  the  bafts  of  our  Englifti  fallets,  are  lettuce, 
celery,  endive,  creffes,  radilh,  and  rape  ;  along  with 
which,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additionals,  arc  ufed 
purflane,  fpinach,  forrel,  tarragon,  burnet,  corn-fallet, 
and  chervil. 

The  gardeners  call  fome  plants  /mail  herbs  in  fallets ; 
tbefe  (hould  always  be  cut  while  in  the  fead-ieaf :  as 
creffes,  muftard,  radifli,  turnep,  fpinach,  and  lettuce  ; 
all  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  fown  in  drills,  or  lines, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  un¬ 
der  glafies  or  frames  ;  and  thence  to  the  middle  of  May, 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  expofed ;  and  during  the 
fummer  heats  in  more  (hady  places ;  and  afterwards  in 
September,  as  in  March,  &.c. ;  and  laftly,  in  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to  be  frozen 
in  very  frofty  weather,  putting  them  in  fpring-water 
two  hours  before  they  are  ufed  recovers  them. 

SALLO,  Dlnjs  de,  a  French  writer,  famous  for 
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Sa'Jo  being  the  proje&or  of  literary  journals,  was  bom  4at 
Salluftius  ^ar*s  *n  *626.  He  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
»  V  ^  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
was  in  1664  he  fchemed  the  plan  of  the  Journal  des 
Spavans  ;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publifti  it 
under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Pleronville,  which  was  that 
of  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  played  the  critic  fo 
fcverely,  that  authors,  furprifed  at  the  novelty  of  fuch 
attacks,  retorted  fo  powerfully,  that  M.  de  Sallo,  un¬ 
able  to  weather  the  ftorm,  after  he  had  publiffied  his 
third  Journal,  declined  the  undertaking,  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  abbe  Gallois }  who,  without  prefuming  to 
criticife,  contented  himfelf  merely  with  giving  titles, 
and  making  extracts.  Such  was  the  origin  of  literary 
journals,  which  afterwards  fprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  different  titles  \  and  the  lhccefs  of  them,  under 
judicious  management,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  utility. 
M.  de  Sallo  died  in  1669. 

SALLUST1US,  Caius  Crispus,^  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  hiflorian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  belt  ufe  of  it. 
His  Roman  hiflory  in  fix  books,  from  the  death  of 
Sylla  to  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  the  great  work  from 
which  he  chiefly  derived  his  glory  among  the  ancients, 
is  unfortunately  loft  excepting  a  few  fragments  \  but 
his  two  detached  pieces  of  hiltory  which  happily  re¬ 
main  entire,  are  fuffici'ent  to  juftify  the  great  enco¬ 
miums  he  has  received  as  a  writer. — He  has  had  the 
lingular  honour  to  be  twice  tranflated  by  a  royal 
hand  :  firft  .by  our  Elizabeth,  according  to  Camden  ; 
and  fecondly,  by  the  prefen t  Infant  of  Spain,  whofe 
verficn  of  this  elegant  hifterian,  lately  printed  in  fo¬ 
lio,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  books  that  any  coun¬ 
try  has  produced  fince  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  more  fliarply  againft  the  vices  of 
his  age  than  this  hiftorian  ;  yet  no  man  had  fewer 
preteufions  to  virtue.  His  youth  w’as  fpent  in  a 
moft  lewd  and  profligate  manner  ,  and  his  patrimony 
almoft  fquandered  away  when  he  had  fcarcely  taken 
poffefiion  of  it.  Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferved  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  that  Salluft  was  afiually  caught  in  bed  with  Fau- 
Ita  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hufband  ;  who 
fcourged  him  very  feverely,  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
depart  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  conftd en¬ 
able  fum.  A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  and 
in  702  tribune  of  the  people  }  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  at  all  to  his  ho¬ 
nour.  By  virtue  of  his  queftorfhip,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
miftioiti  into  the  fenate  5  but  was  expelled  thence  by  the 
cenfors  in  704,  on  account  of  his  immoral  and  debauch¬ 
ed  way  of  life.  I11  the  year  705  Caefar  reftored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator  \  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adminiftration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himfelf  very  fcandaloufly  :  expofed  every  thing  to  fale 
for  which  he  could  find  a  purchafer  and  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  author  of  the  inve&ive,  thought  nothing  wrong 
•which  he  had  a  mind  to  do  :  Nihil  non  vena/e  habuerit , 
cujus  aliqms  emptor  fait,  niliil  non  asquum  et  verum  duxit , 
quod  ipji  fa, cere  colhbuijjet.  In  the  year  707,  when  the 
African  w  ar  was  at  an  end,  he  w*as  made  praitor  for 
his  fervices  to  Caefar,  and  fent  to  Numidia.  Here  he 
a&ed  the  fame  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily  \  out- 
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rageoufiy  plundered  the  province  ,  and  returned  with  Salluflln# 
fuch  immenfa  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purcliafed  a  11 
moft  magnificent  building  upon  Mount  Quirinal,  with  ,  Sai”n* 
thofe  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of 
SalluJHan  gardens,  befides  his  country  houfe  at  Tivoli. 

How  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  we  have  no 
account  from  ancient  waiters.  Eufebius  tells  us  that  he 
married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  j  and 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  the  year  710,  which 
was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  AClium. 

Of  the  many  things  which  he  wTrote,  befide  his  Hif- 
tories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  we  have 
fome  orations  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his  fragments. 

SALLY-ports,  in  fortification,  or  Pojlem-Gates, 
as  they  are  fometimes  called,  arc  thofe  under-ground 
paffages  which  lead  from  the  inner  wTorks  to  the  out¬ 
ward  ones  \  fuch  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  low7er, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  When  they  are 
made  for  men  to  go  through  only,  they  are  made  with 
fteps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  are  about 
6  feet  wide  and  8y  feet  high.  There  is  alfo  a  gutter  or 
fhore  made  under  the  fally-por.ts,  w’hich  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  curtains,  for  the  water  which  runs  down  the 
ftreets  to  pafs  into  the  ditch  5  but  this  can  only  be  done 
when  they  ate  wet  ditches.  When  fally  ports  ferve  to 
carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-wTorks,  inftead  of 
making  them  with  fteps,  they  muft  have  a  gradual  Hope, 
and  be  8  feet  wide. 

5ALMASIUS,  Claudius,  a  French  waiter  of  un¬ 
common  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition,  defeended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near 
Semur  in  1596.  His  mother,  wffio  wTas  a  Proteftant, 
infufed  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
length  converted  his  father  :  he  fettled  at  Leyden  ;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  vifit  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
is  reported  to  have  fhown  him  extraordinary  marks  of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  royal  family,  then  in 
exile,  to  w  rite  a  defence  of  that  king }  which  was  an- 
fwered  by  our  famous  Milton  in  1651,  in  a  work  in- 
titled  Defenjio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii  Sal - 
nwjii  Defenjionem  Regiam .  This  book  was  read  over 
all  Europe  ,  and  conveyed  fuch  a  proof  of  the  writer’s 
abilities,  that  he  w7as  refpe&ed  even  by  thofe  who  hated 
his  principles.  Salmafius  died  in  1653  >  ar*d  *r°me  did 
not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  Milton  killed  him  by  the  acute- 
nefs  of  his  reply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  •,  but  the  greateft  monuments  of  his  learning 
are,  his  Notes  in  Hijlorice  Augujlev  Sc  rip  tores,  and  his 
Exercitationes  Plinianee  in  Solinum. 

Sx4LMO,  the  Salmon  5  a  genus  of  fifhes  belonging 
to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See  Ichthyology  In - 
dex. 

SALMON.  See  Salmo,  Ichthyology  Index. 

SALMON-Fi/hery .  See  Sa/mon-FlSHEJiT. 

Sx'YLON,  or  Saloon,  in  architecture, -a  lofty,  fpa- 
cious  fort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and  uiually  compre¬ 
hending  two  ftorics,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  faloon  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery,  &c.  Its  faces,  or 
fides,  are  all  to  have  a  fymmetry  with  each  other  j  and 
as  it  ufually  takes  up  the  height  of  tivo  ftories,  its 
ceiling,  Daviler  obferves,  ffiouki  be  with  a  moderate 
fwcep.  The 
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#  .  ^ie  ^loon  is  a  date-room  much  ufed  in  the  palaces  was  called  the  Granary  of  Goa 
in  Italy  \  and  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us.  Am-  ’  *  ' 

,  badadors,  and  other  great  vifitors,  are  ufually  received  in 
the  falcon. 

It  is  fometimes  builtTquare,  fometimes  round  or  oval, 
fometimes  odagonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  fometimes  in 
other  forms. 

SALONA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feated  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
conliderable  place,  and  its  ruins  (how  that  it  was  10 
*  Forties  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  x  8  miles  north  of  Spa- 
Travzls  in  latto,  and  fubjed  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched 
almatia.  village,  preferving  few  didinguifhable  remains  of  its  an- 
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cient  fplendor.  Doubllefs  the  two  lad  ages  have  de- 
droyed  all  that  had  efcaped  the  barbarity  of  the 
northern  nations  that  demolifhed  it.  In  a  valuable 
MS.  relation  of  Dalmatia,  written  by  the  fenator  Giam- 
battifta  Guidiniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury^  there  is  a  hint  of  what  exifted  at  the  time.  “  The 
nobility,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
lona,  may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of 
the  wonderful  theatre,  which  are  feen  at  this  day  •,  from 
the  vaft  dones  of  the  find!  marble,  which  lie  (battered 
on,  and  buried  in  the  fields ;  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieces  of  marble,  which  is  (lill  (landing  in  the 
place  where  they  fay  the  arfenal  was,  towards  the  fea- 
fnore  ;  and  from  the  many  arches  of  furprifing  beauty, 
fup ported  by  very  high  marble  columns  3  the  height  of 
the  arches  is  a  (lone- thro w,  and  above  them  there  was 
an  aqueduct,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
There  are  to  be  feen  many  ruins  and  vediges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may  be  read  on  fine 
marble  (tones  ;  but  the  earth,  which  is  increafed,  has 
buried  the  moft  ancient  (tones,  and  the  moft  valuable 
things.”  E.  Long.  1  7.  29.  N.  Lat.  24.  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Thcjfa/onica ,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  ancient,  large, 
populous,  and  rich,  being  about  to  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Greek  Chridians  and  Jews,  the  former  of 
which  have  30  churches,  and  the  latter  as  many  fyna- 
gogues  ;  the  Turks  alfo  have  a  few  mofques.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended 
ou  the  land-fide  by  a  citadel,  and  near  the  harbour  with 
tnree  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
lurks  in  1431.  The  principal  merchandize  is  filk. 
It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name, 
partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  Long.  23.  13.  N.  Lat. 
40.  41. 

SALSES,  a  very  ftrong  caftle  of  France,  in  Rouf- 
nllon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642  \  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  among  mountains, 
10  miles  north  of  Perpignan.  E.  Lona.  3.  0.  N.  Lat’ 
43'  35- 

SALSETTE,  an  ifiand  of  the  Ead  Indies,  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  foil  is 
rich,  and  by  a  proper  cultivation  capable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and  when  in  the  pofifeflion  of 
the  Portuguefe  furnifhed  fuch  quantities  of  rice,  that  it 
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kinds  of  provifions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both  H 
cf  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind,  it  has  pretty  , 
high  mountains  \  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  :  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  on  the  top  of  the  high- 
eft  hill  there  was  found,  (ome  years  ago,  a  (lone  anchor, 
fuch  as  was  anciently  uled  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Plere  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Canaray  where  there  are  excavations  of  rocks,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  contemporary  with  thofe  of  Elephanta. 

They  are  much  more  numerous,  but  not  comparable  to 
the  former  either  in  extent  or  workmanfhip. 

The  ifiand  of  Salfette  lately  formed  part  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  dominions  in  India.  It  ought  to  have  beei* 
ceded  to  the  Englifii  along  with  Bombay,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Catharine  of  Lifbon,  efpoufed  to  Charles 
II.  The  fulfilment  of  this  article,  however,  being  eva¬ 
ded,  the  ifiand  remained  in  podedion  of  the  Portuguefe  $ 
and  notwithdariding  the  little  care  they  took  of  it,  the 
revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  6o,oool.  Such  was  the  ne¬ 
gligence  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  that  they  took 
no  care  to  fortify  it  again!!  the  attacks  of  the  Mahrattas, 
from  whole  dominions  Salfette  was  only  feparated  by  a 
very  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  water.  Here  they 
had  only  a  miferable  redoubt  of  no  confequence,  till, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  war  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  they  began  to  build  another,  which  indeed  would 
have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  prote&ing  the  ifiand,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Mahrattas  had  allowed  them  to  fmifh  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  their  intention.  They  allowed  them 
indeed  to  go  on  quietly  with  their  works  till  they  faw 
them  almoft  completed,  when  they  came  and  took  pof- 
feiuon  of  them.  Ihe  Mahrattas  thus  became  dangerous 
neighbours  to  the  Engiith  at  Bombay,  until  it  was  ce¬ 
ded  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  in  1730.  E.  Long.  72.  15.  N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

SALSOLA,  Glass-wort,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  1  2th  order,  Holoracecc .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

All  the  forts  of  glafs-wort  are  fometimes  promifeu- 
oufiy  ufed  for  making  the  fal  kali,  but  it  is  the  third 
fort  which  is  efteemed  bed  for  this  purpofe.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it  is  as  follows  :  Having  dug  a  trench 
near  the  fea,  they  place  laths  acrofs  it,  on  which  they  lay 
the  herb  in  heaps,  and,  having  made  a  fire  below,  the 
liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  herbs,  drops  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  at  length  thickening,  becomes  fal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  ft(h- colour, 
very  (harp  and  corrofive,  and  of  a  faltifh  tafle.  This, 
when  thoroughly  hardened,  becomes  like  a  done  5  and 
m  that  date  is  tranfpoi  ted  to  different  countries  for  ma¬ 
king  of  glafs. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  natural  "bodies. 

The  charafteridic  marks  of  fait  have  ufually  been  rec¬ 
koned  its  power  of  affeding  the  organs  of  tade,  and  of 
being  foluble  in  water.  But  this  will  not  didinguifh  fait 
from  quicklime,  which  alfo  affefts  the  fenfe  of  tade,  and 
diffolves  in  water  ;  yet  quicklime  has  been  univerfally 
reckoned  an"  earth,  and  not  a  fait.  The  only  didin- 
gui fhing  property  of  falts,  therefore,  is.  their  cryftalli- 
zation  in  water  :  but  this  does  not  belong  to  all  falts  * 
for  the  nitrous' and  marine  acids,  though  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  falts,  are  yet  incapable  of  crydallization,  at 
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oa!t*  leaft  by  any  method  hitherto  known.  Sever*!  of  the 
imperfect  neutral  falls  alio,  fuch  as  combinations  of  the 
nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  with  fome  kinds 
of  earths,  cryftallize  with  very  great  difficulty,  liow- 
evei,  by  the  addition  of  lpirit  of  wine,  or  fome  other 
Jubilances  which  ablorb  part  of  the  "water,  keeping  the 
liquor  in  a  warm  place,  &c.  all  of  them  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  cryilals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt,  "therefore, 
may  be  defined  a  Jubilance  affeding  the  organs  of 
tafie,  foluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  cryilallization, 
either  by  itfelf  or  in  conjunction  with  fome  other  body  j 
and,  univerfally,  every  fait  capable  of  being  reduced  into 
a  folid  form,  is  alfo  capable  of  cryilallization  per  fe. 
'ihus  the  clafs  of  faline  bodies  will  be  fufficiently  di- 
flinguifhed  from  all  others  )  for  quicklime,  though  folu¬ 
ble  in  water,  cannot  be  cryftallized  without  addition 
either  of  fixed  air  or  fome  other  acid  \  yet  it  is  moft 
commonly  found  in  a  folid  flate.  The  precious  flones, 
bafaltes,  &c.  though  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  crystalli¬ 
zation,  arc  neverthelefs  diflinguiffied  from  halts  by  their 
infipidity  and  infolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalis,  and  combinations  of  both,  when 
in  a  concrete  form,  are  falts,  and  of  the  purefl  form. 


Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which  the  name 
of  falts  more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concretions  of 
thofe  fubftances  $  which  are  accordingly  called  acid  falts, 
alkaline  falts,  and  neutral  falts.  Thefe  laft  are  combi¬ 
nations  of  acid  and  alkaline  falts,  in  fuch  proportion  as 
to  render  the  compounds  neither  four  nor  alkaline  to  the 
tafie.  'I  his  proportionate  combination  is  called  fatura- 
tion  :  thus  common  kitchen  fait  is  a  neutral  fait,  compo¬ 
sed  of  muriatic  acid  and  foda  combined  together  to  the 
point  of  faturation.  The  appellation  of  neutral  falts  is 
alfo  extended  to  denote  all  thofe  combinations  of  acids, 
and  any  other  fubflance  with  which  they  can  unite,  fo 
as  to  lofe,  wholly  or  in  great  meafure,  their  acid  proper¬ 
ties. 

But  although  this  general  definition  of  falts  is  com¬ 
monly  received,  yet  there  are  many  writers,  efpecially 
mineralogifls,  who  confine  the  denomination  of  falts  in 
the  manner  we  firft  mentioned,  viz.  to  thofe  fubftan- 
ces  only  which,  befides  the  general  properties  of  falts, 
have  the  power  of  cryflallizing,  that  is,  of  arranging 
their  particles  fo  as  to  form  regular  fhaped  bodies,  call¬ 
ed,  when  the  water  fuperfluous  to  their  concrete 

exigence  has  been  evaporated. 

Common  SALT,  or  Sea-Salt ,  the  name  of  that  fait  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  ufed  in 
greater  quantities  for  pfeferving  provifions,  &c. 

It  is  a  perfeCl  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine  or 
muriatic  acid,  faturated  with  mineral  alkali.  It  has  a 
faline  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  diffolved,  and 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
Macquer.  .  But  according  to  Kirwan,  it  only  requires 
2.5  its  weight  of  water  to  be  diffolved  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  fait  always 
contains  fome  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  bafe  j  and, 
in  order  to  have  it  pure,  it  muft  be  diffolved  in  diflilled 
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water  j  then  x  fulution  of  mineral  alkali  L  to  be -poured 
in  it  until  no  white  precipitation  appears  ^  then  by' 
filtrating  and  evaporating  the  folution,  a  pure  common 
fait  is  produced.  Its  figure  is  perfectly  cubic,  and 
thofe  hollow  pyramids,  or  tremies  as  the  French  call 
them,  as  well  as  the  parallelopipeds  formed  fometimes 
in  its  cryilallization,  confift  all  of  a  quantity  of  fmall 
cubes  difpofed  in  thofe  forms.  Its  decrepitation  on  the 
fire,  which  has  been  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  chara&eriftic 
of  this  fait,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar,  nitrous  lead, 
and  other  falts,  have  the  fame  property,  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  water,  and  perhaps  alfo  to  the  air  of  its  cryftalli- 
fation. 

^  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2,120  according  to  Kirwan. 
The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  from  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  common  fait  contain  thirty- three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  {even teen  of  water. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  fait  water  and  fait  fprings,  in 
the  proportion  of  .even  thirty -fix  per  cent.  It  is  found 
alfo  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypfum.  This  fait  is  un¬ 
alterable  by  fire,  though  it  fufes,  and  becomes  more 
opake  :  neverthelefs  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  accefs 
of  air,  caufes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers,  which 
adhere  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  is  only  decom- 
po.fed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  fulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  ;  and  alfo  by  the  boracic  or  fedative  fait.  But 
although  nitre  is  decompofed  very  eafily  by  arfenic, 
this  neutral  marine  fait  is  nowife  decompofed  by  the 
fame.  According  to  Monge,  the  fixed  vegetable  alka¬ 
li,  when  cauflic,  decompofes  all  this  marine  fait.  It 
preferves  from  corruption  almoft  all  forts  of  animal  food 
much  better  for  ufe  than  any  other  fait,  as  it  preferves 
them  without  d eft roying  their  tafte  and  qualities  5  but 
when  applied  in  too  fmall  a  quantity,  it  then  promotes 
putrefadlion. 

Of  this  moft  ufeful  commodity  there  are  ample  ftores 
On  land  as  well  as  in  the  ocean.  There  are  few  countries 
which  do  not  afford  vaft  quantities  of  rock  or  foffil  fait. 
Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  difeovered  and  wrought 
in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  there  are  huge  mountains  which  wholly 
confift  of  foffil  fait.  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  Ruflia,  nigh.  Aftracan  5  feveral  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa  \  and  feveral  alfo  in  Afia; 
and  the  whole  ifland  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulf  al¬ 
moft  entirely  confifts  of  foffil  fait.  The  new  world  is 
likewife  ftored  with  treafures  of  this  ufeful  mineral,  as 
wfell  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  fubterranean  productions. 
Moreover,  the  fea  affords  fuch  vaft  plenty  of  common 
fait,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  fupplied  with 
quantities  fufficient  for  their  occafions.  There  are  alfo 
innumerable  fprings,  ponds,  lakeS,"  and  rivers,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  countries  are  plentifully  fupplied  therewith. 

In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  fea,  and 
have  little  commerce,  arid  which  are  not  bleffed’with 
mines  of  fait  or  fait- waters,  the  neceffities  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  extrac- 
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Amongftthe  fait  mines  of  chief  note  are  thofe  of  Northwich  in  Chefhire,  Altemonte  in  Calabria,  Halle  in 
r°  V  i**  °n^  0°  ata. oni^  *  thofe  ftupendous  mines  at  Wilieczka  in  Poland,  to  be  noticed  in  the  fequel  of 
ins  article,  and  Soowar  in  Upper  Hungary;  of  which  fee  accounts  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No  61.  and  413. 
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ting  their  common  fait  from  the  aflies  of  vegetables. 
The  muriatic  fait  of  vegetables  was  defcribed  by  Dr 
Grew  under  the  title  of  lixiviated  marine  fait .  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  obtained  cubical  cry  Hals  of  this  fait  from  a 
lixivium  of  foda  or  kelp,  and  alfo  from  a  folution  of 
the  lixivial  fait  of  carduus  benedi&us  \  of  which  he 
hath  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
lifhed  in  N°  175.  of  their  TranfaCtions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  AH.  Acad.  N.  C.  vol.  v.  obf.  150.  takes  notice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot- 
afhes.  And  the  ingenious  Dr  Fothergill  extracted  plen¬ 
ty  of  it  from  the  allies  of  fern  :  See  Medical  EJJays ,  vol. 
V.  article  13. 

The  muriatic  fait  which  the  excellent  Mr  Boyle  ex¬ 
tracted  from  fandiver,  and  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  ufed  in  making  glafs,  was  doubtlefs 
fepa rated  from  the  kelp  made  ule  of  in  that  procefs. 
Kunckel  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  fait ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  diffolved  it 
in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  folution  in  a  cool  cellar, 
obtained  from  it  many  cry  Hals  of  a  neutral  fait.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  alkaline  fait  was  by  the  procefs  con¬ 
verted  into  this  neutral  fait.  But  it  is  more  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  the  alkaline  fait  which  he  applied  was 
not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  fait  of  ve¬ 
getables,  which  by  this  procefs  was  only  feparated 
from  it. 

It  is  doubtlefs  chiefly  this  muriatic  fait  which,  in 
fome  of  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  they  extraCt  from  the 
afhes  of  duck-weed  and  of  Adam’s  fig-tree,  and  ufe  for 
their  common  fait. 

That  they  are  able  in  thofe  countries  to  make  com¬ 
mon  fait  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  fince  in  Dehli  and  Agra,  capitals  of  Indoftan, 
fait  is  fo  fcarce  as  ufually  to  be  fold  for  half-a-crown  a 
pound.  We  may  therefore  give  fome  credit  to  Marco 
Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
fame  quarter  of  *the  world,  in  the  province  of  Caindu, 
lying  well  of  Tibet,  the  natives  ufed  fait  inftead  of 
money,  it  being  firfl  made  up  in  cakes,  and  fealed  with 
the  ft  amp  of  their  prince  5  and  that  they  made  great 
profit  of  this  money  by  exchanging  it  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  for  gold  and  mufk.  We  are  alfo  told 
by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Hijloria  TEthiopica ,  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Abyflines  there  are  mountains  of  fait,  the 
which  when  dug  out  is  foft,  but  foon  grows  hard  \  and 
that  this  fait  ferves  them  inftead  of  money  to  buy  all 
things.  The  fame  is  confirmed  by  Ramufio. 

Mr  Boyle  difcovered  common  fait  in  human  blood 
and  urine.  “  I  have  obferved  it  (fays  Mr  Brown rigg), 
not  only  in  human  urine,  but  alfo  in  that  of  dogs,  horfes, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  eafily  be  difcovered  in  thefe, 
and  many  other  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  and  beautiful  ftarry  'figures  which  appear 
in  their  furfaces  after  congelation.  Thefe  figures  I  firfl 
obferved  in  the  great  froft  in  the  year  1739.  The  dung 
of  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  grafs  or  grain,  doth  alfo 
contain  plenty  of  common  fait.1’ 

Naturalifls,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  forms  un¬ 
der  which  this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank 
the  feveral  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  clafles  ;  di- 
Ringui filing  it,  moll  ufually,  into  rock  or  fofiil  fait, 
fea-falt,  and  brine  or  fountain  fait.  To  which  clafles 
others  might  be  added,  of  thofe  muriatic  falts  which  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubfUnces.  Thefe  fe- 
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veral  kinds  of  common  fait  often  differ  from  each  other  Sal?, 
in  their  outward  form  and  appeai*ance,  or  in  fuch  ac-  v~,J 
cidental  properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogene* 
ous  fubfiances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But  when 
perfectly  pure,  they  have  all  the  fame  qualities ;  fo  that 
chemifis,  by  the  exaCteft  inquiries,  have  not  been  able 
to  difeover  any  efiential  difference  between  them  $  for 
which  reafon  we  ihall  diflinguifh  common  fait  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  viz. 
into  rock  or  native  fait,  bay  fait,  and  white  fait. 

By  rock  fait ,  or  native  fait ,  is  underflood  all  fait  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any  arti¬ 
ficial  preparation.  Under  the  title  of  bay  fait  may  be 
ranked  all  kinds  of  common  fait  extracted  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  diffolved,  by  means  of  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air  $  whether  the  wTater 
from  wfiiich  it  is  extracted  be  fea-water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  water  ftag- 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  white 
fait ,  or  boiled fait ,  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  common 
fait  extracted  by  coCtion  from  the  water  wherein  it  is 
diffolved  ,  whether  this  water  be  fea  water,  or  the  fait 
water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes  or  rivers  ;  or  water  of 
any  fort  impregnated  with  rock-falt,  or  other  kinds  of 
common  fait. 

1  he  firfl  of  thefe  kinds  of  fait  is  in  feveral  countries 
found  fo  pure,  that  it  ferves  for  moll  domeflic  ufes, 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  excepted)  } 
for  of  all  natural  falts  rock-falt  is  the  molt  abundantly 
furniflied  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  w'orld,  being 
found  in  large  maffes,  occupying  great  trails  of  land. 

It  is  generally  found  in  flrata  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  as  in  Hungary,  Mufcovy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Cala- 
bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Eafl  Indies.  “  In  \ 

England  (fays  Magellan),  the  fait  mines  at  Northwich 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  flrata 
of  various  colours,  of  wfiiich  the  yellow  and  brown 
are.  the  mofl  plentiful,  as  I  have  oblerved  on  the  fpot, 
which  I  vifited  in  June  1782,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Volta,  profefTor  of  nai 
tural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Pavia,  and  well' 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  difeoveries  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  The  mine  into  which  we 
defeended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vafl  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  fupported  by  various  columns  of 
the  fait,,  that  w’ere  purpofely  left  to  fupport  the  incum¬ 
bent  weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candles  all  round  its  circumference,  it  furnifhed  us 
with  the  mofl  agreeable  and  furprifing  fight,  wThilfl  wre 
were  defeending  in  the  large  tub,  which  ferves  to  bring 
up  the  lumps. that  are  broken  from  the  mine,”  &:c. 

W  rax  all  gives  the  followfing  defeription  of  the  famous 
fait  mines  near  Cracow  in  Poland. 

“  After  being  let  down  (fays  he)  by  a  rope  to  the  Memoirs 
depth  of  230  feet,  our  conductors  led  us  through  galle-o/7^ 
ries,  which,  for  loftinefs  and  breadth,  teemed  rather  to  r ^Courts  °f 
femble  the  avenues  to  fome  fubterraneous  palace,  than  paf- 
fages  cut  in  a  mine.  They  were  perfe&ly  dry  in  every  wlrfZL 
part,  and  terminated  in  two  chapels  compofed  entirely  and  Vienna* 
of  fait,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  raafs.  The  images  w’hich 
adoin  the  altars,  as  uTell  as  the  pillars  and  ornaments, 
were  all  of  the  fame  tranfparent  materials  ;  the  points 
and  fpars  of  wfiiich,  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
lamps  which  the  guides  held  in  their  hands,  produced 
an  effeCt  equally  novel  and  beautiful.  Defeending  low- 
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er  into  the  earth  by  means  of  ladders,  I  found  myfelf 
in  an  immenfe  hall  or  cavern  of  fait,  many  hundred  feet 
in  height,  length,  and  dimenfions,  the  floor  and  fides  of 
which  were  cut  with  exa£t  regularity.  A  thoufand 
perfons  might  dine  in  it  without  inconvenience,  and  the 
eye  in  vain  attempted  to  trace  or  define  its  limits.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  fublime  than  this  vaft  lubterranean 
apartment,  illuminated  by  flambeaux,  which  faintly  dif- 
cover  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and  leave  the  imagina¬ 
tion  at  liberty  to  enlarge  it  indefinitely.  After  remain¬ 
ing  about  two  hours  and  a  half  under  ground,  I  was 
drawn  up  again  in  three  minutes  with  the  greateft  fa¬ 
cility.^ 

See  alfo  an  account  of  the  fame  mines  by  Mr  Ber- 
niard,  Journal de  Phyjique ,  vol.  xvi.  for  1780,  in  which 
the  miraculous  tales  concerning  thofe  fubterraneous  ha¬ 
bitations,  villages,’  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  pro¬ 
per  magnitude  and  efiimate. 

The  Englifh  foflil  fait  is  unfit  for  the  ufes  of  the  kit¬ 
chen,  until  by  folution  and  coition  it  is  freed  from  feve- 
ral  impurities,  and  reduced  into  white  fait.  The  Britifh 
white  fait  alfo  is  not  fo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of  bay 
felt  for  curing  fifh  and  fuch  flefh-meats  as  are  intended 
for  fea  provifions,  or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries. 
So  that  for  thefe  purpofes  w’e  are  obliged,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  to  ufe  bay  fait,  which  we  purchafe  in  France, 
Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
thing  requifite  in  the  formation  of  bay  fait  than  to 
evaporate  the  fea- water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat 5 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  that  our  common  fea-falt 
by  a  fecond  folution  and  cryfiallization  might  attain  the 
requifite  degree  of  purity.  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  procefles  ufed  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bay-falt  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  fhall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  beft 
methods  of  preparing  common  fait. 

At  fome  convenient  place  near  the  fea-fhore  is  erod¬ 
ed  the  faltern.  This  is  a  long,  low  building,  confift- 
ing  of  two  parts  \  one  of  which  is  called  the  fore-houfe , 
and  the  other  the  pan-houfe ,  or  boiling-  houfe,  The  fore- 
houfe  ferves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  -work- 
men  ;  and  in  the  boiling-houfe  are  placed  the  furnace, 
and  pan  in  which  the  fait  is  made.  Sometimes  they 
have  two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  faltern  5  and  the 
part  appropriated  for  the  fuel  and  workmen  is  in  the 
piiddle. 

The  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-houfe  by  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  a  mouth  to  the  afh  pits.  To 
the  mouths  of  the  furnace  doors  are  fitted  ;  and  over 
them  a  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides  the 
fore-houfe  from  the  boiling-houfe,  and  prevents  the  dull 
of  the  coal  and  the  allies  and  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from 
falling  into  the  fait  pan.  The  fore-houfe  communicates 
with  the  boiling-houfe  by  a  door,  placed  in  the  wall 
which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  confifis  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
mid feather  ;  which  from  a  broad  bafe  terminates  in  a 
narrow  edge  nigh  the  top  of  the  furnace ;  and  by  means 
of  fhort  pillars  of  call  iron  ere&ed  upon  it,  fupports  the 
bottom  of  the  fait  pan  *,  it  alfo  fills  up  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  furnace,  which  othenvife  would  be  too  large, 
and  would  confume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help  of  this 
contrivance,  are  required.  To  each  chamber  of  the 


furnace  is  fitted  a  grate,  through  which  the  allies  fall 
into  the  afli-pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long  bars  01 
iron,  fupported  underneath  by  flrong  crofs  bars  of  the 
fame  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  fartheft 
part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unneceffary  to  throw  in  the 
fuel  fo  far  ;  for  the  flame  is  driven  from  the  fire  on  the 
grate  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  furnace  -7  and  from 
thence  pafles  together  with  the  fmoke,  through  two  flues 
into  the  chimney  ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan 
is  everywhere  equally  heated. 

The  fait  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  fides  erected  at  right  angles  *,  the 
length  of  fome  of  thefe  pans  is  15  feet,  in  breadth  12 
feet,  and  the  depth  16  inches  ;  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimenfions.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  with  a  flrong  cement.  Within  the 
pan  five  or  fix  flrong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  op- 
pofite  fides,  at  equal  diflances,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  which  they  are  di- 
ftant  about  eight  inches.  From  thefe  beams  hang  down 
flrong  iron  hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clafps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  fupported,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  bending  down  or  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  moft  commonly  ufed  are  of  malleable  iron,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third 
of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Scots  prefer  fmaller  plates, 
14  or  15  inches  fquare.  Several  make  the  fides  of  the 
pan,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  fire,  of  lead  \ 
thofe  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found  to  confume 
faft  in  ruft  from  the  fleam  of  the  pan.  Some  have  ufed 
plates  of  cafl  iron,  five  or  fix  feet  fquare,  and  an  inch 
in  thieknefs  •,  but  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  break  when 
unequally  heated,  and  fliaken  (as  they  frequently  are) 
by  the  violent  boiling  of  the  liquor.  The  cement 
moft  commonly  ufed  to  fill  the  joints  is  plafter  made  of 
lime. 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  the  furnace, 
being  fupported  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  5 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  fides  and  ends,  by- 
round  pillars  of  cafl  iron  called  taplins,  which  are  pla¬ 
ced  at  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  fmalleft,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  thefe  pillars  the  heat 
of  the  fire  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  alfo 
taken  to  prevent  the  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from  palling 
into  the  boiling-houfe,  by  bricks  and  flrong  cement, 
which  are  clofely  applied  to  every  part  of  the  fait  pan. 
In  fome  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Northumberland,  be- 
fides  the  common  fait  pans  here  deferibed,  they  have 
a  preparing  pan  placed  between  two  fait  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  is 
the  fore  houfe.  The  fea-water  being  received  into  thiy 
preparing  pan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  fait  pans.  And  the  hot 
water,  as  occafion  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 
from  the  preparing  pan  into  the  fait  pans.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  lefien  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuel,  and  feveral  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  falt-boilers  have  found  their 
old  methods  the  moft  convenient. 

Between  the.  fides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  boil. 
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tng-lioufe,  there  runs  a  walk  five  or  fix  feet  broad, 
where  the  workmen  Hand  when  they  draw  the  fait,  or 
have  any  other  bufmefs  in  the  boilmg-’noufe.  The 
fame  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  clofe  to  the  wall 
at  the  end  adjoining  to  the  fore-houfe. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling-houfe  is  covered  with  boards 
faflened  on  with  nails  of  wood,  iron  nails  quickly 
mouldering  into  rufi.  In  the  roof  are  feveral  openings, 
to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours  $  and  on  each  fide  of  it 
a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open  when  they 
look  into  the  pan  whiifi  it  is  boiling. 

Not  far  ditiant  from  the  faltern,  on  the  fea-ffiore,  be¬ 
tween  full  fea  and  low- water  marks,  they  alfo  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  Hones  on  the  fand, 
which  they  call  their  Jump .  From  this  pond  they  lay 
a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  fea- 
water  runs  into  a  well  adjoining  to  the  faltern  \  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  their  ihip  or  ciHern,  where  it  is  Hored 
up  until  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

The  ciHern  is  built  clofe  to  the  faltern,  and  may  be 
placed  moH  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling- 
houfes,  on  the  back  fide  of  the  fore-houfe  ,  it  is  made 
either  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay  ;  it  fometimes  wants 
h  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  died,  that 
the  fait  water  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  rains,  nor  mixed  with  foot  and  other  impurities. 
It  (hould  be  placed  fo  high,  that  the  water  may  con¬ 
veniently  run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  fait 
pans. 

Befides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  feveral 
others  are  required j  as  flore  houfes  for  the  fait,  ciHerns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  majefiy’s  falt-officers, 
and  a  dwelling-houfe  for  the  fait*  boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  fea-water 
having  Hood  in  the  ciHern  till  the  mud  and  fand  are 
fettled  to  the  bottem,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  fait  pan. 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  fait  pan,  where  the 
flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  fmail 
lead  pans,  called  /cratch  pans ,  which,  for  a  fait  pan  of 
the  fize  above-mentioned,  are  ufually  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

The  fait  pan  being  filled  with  fea-water,  a  Hrong  fire 
of  pit-coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  ;  and  then,  for  a  pan 
which  contains  about  4CO  gallons,  the  falt-boiler  takes 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  incorporates  them  well 
with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea-water,  which  he  pours 
into  the  fait  pan  while  the  water  contained  therein  is 
only  lukewarm  *,  and  immediately  Hirs  it  about  with  a 
rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  everywhere  be  equal¬ 
ly  mixed  with  the  fait  water. 

Inffead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  falterns,  as  at  moft 
of  thofe  nigh  Newcaffle,  they  ufe  blood  from  the  butch¬ 
ers,  either  of  fheep  or  black  cattle,  to  clarify  the  fea- 
water  :  And  at  many  of  the  Scots  falterns  they  do  not 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it. 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  of  eggs  feparatc 
from  it  a  black  frothy  feum,  which  arifes  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  foon  as  the  pan 
begins  to  boil,  this  feum  is  all  rifen,  and  it  is  then  time 
to  fkixn  it  off. 


The  mofl  convenient  inHrumcnts  for  this  purpofe  are 
fkimmers  of  thin  aih  boards,  fix  or  eight  inches  broad  , 
and  fo  long  that  they  may  reach  above  half  way  over 
the  fait  pan.  Thele  fkimmers  have  handles  fitted  to 
them  }  and  the  falt-boiler  and  his  affifiant,  each  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  them  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  pan,  apply 
them  fo  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the  middle, 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry  them  gently 
forward  together,  along  the  furface  of  the  boiling  liquor, 
to  the  other  end  j  and  thus,  without  breaking  the  Icum, 
colle<H  it  all  to  one  end  of  the  pan,  from  whence  they 
eafily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  fkimmed,  it  appears  perfectly  clear 
and  tranfparent ;  and  they  continue  boiling  it  brifkly, 
till  fo  much  of  the  frefii  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated, 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  Hrong  brine  almoff 
fully  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  fmail  faline  cryfials 
begin  to  form  on  its  furface  )  which  operation,  in  a  pan 
filled  15  inches  deep  with  water,  is  ufually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  fecond  time  with  clear 
fea-water  drawn  from  the  ciHern  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  fcratch-pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  fcratch  found  in  them,  are 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  fait  pan.  The  fcratch 
taken  out  of  thefe  pans  is  a  fine  white  calcareous  earth 
found  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  feparates  from  the 
fea-water  during  its  co&ion,  before  the  fait  begins  to 
form  into  grains.  This  fubtile  powder  is  violently  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  pan,  wdiere  the  motion  of  the  liquor  being 
more  gentle,  it  fubfides  into  the  fcratch  pans  placed 
there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  undifturbed, 
and  thus  the  greatefi  part  of  it  is  feparated  from  the 
brine. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  wfith  fea  wra- 
ter,  three  whites  of  eggs  are  mixed  with  the  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  clarified  a  fecond  time,  in  the  manner  before 
deferibed  j  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  dowm  to  a  Hrong 
brine  as  at  firH ;  which  fecond  boiling  may  take  up 
about  four  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  third  time  with  clear  fea- 
water  ;  and  after  that,  a  fourth  time )  the  liquor  being 
*  ach  time  clarified  and  boiled  down  to  a  Hrong  brine, 
as  before  related  ;  and  the  fcratch-pans  being  taken  out 
and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  foon  as  the  cryfials 
begin  to  form  on  the  furface  of  the  brine,  they  fiackea 
the  fire,  and  only  fuffer  the  brine  to  fimmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  In  this  heat  they  confiantly  endeavour 
to  keep  it  all  the  time  that  the  fait  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  fait  is  faid  to 
granulate,  when  its  minute  cryfials  cohere  together  into 
little  maffes  or  grains,  which  fink  down  in  the  brine  and 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan. 

When  moH  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated,  and  the  fait 
thus  lies  in  the  pan  almofi  dry  on  its  furface,  it  is  then 
time  to  draw  it  out.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  per¬ 
formed  by  raking  the  fait  to  one  fide  of  the  pan  into 
a  long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  wdiile  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  filled  out  into  banwvs  or  other  proper  vef- 
fels,  and  carried  into  the  fiore  houfe,  and  delivered  into 
the  cufiody  of  his  majefiy’s  officers.  And  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  whole  procefs  is  performed  in  24  hours  j  the  fait 
being  ufually  drawn  every  morning.  ' 
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t  the  ilore-houfe  the  fait  is  put  hot  Into  drabs,  which 
are  partitions  like  flails  for  horfes,  lined  on  three  Tides 
and  at  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a  Hiding- 
board  on  the  fore-fide  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as  occafion 
requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  (helving,  being  high- 
eft  at  the  back  fide,  and  gradually  inclining,  forwards 3 
by  which  means  the  faline  liquor,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  fait,  eafily  drains  from  it  3  and  the  fait,  in 
three  or  four  days,  becomes  fufticiently  dry  3  and  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  drabs,  and  laid  up  in  layge  heaps, 
where  it  is  ready  for  fale. 

The  faline  liquor  which  drains  from  the  fait  is  not  a 
pure  brine  of  common  fait,  but  hath  a  fharp  and  bitter 
tafte,  and  is  therefore  called  bittern  ;  this  liquor,  at  fome 
works,  they  fave  for  particular  ufes,  at  others  throw 
away.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  bittern  is  left  at 
the^  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  procefs  is  finifhed  5 
which,  as  it  contains  much  fait,  they  Suffer  to  remain 
in  the  pan,  when  it  is  filled  up  with  fea-water.  But  at 
each  procefs  this  liquor  becomes  more  fharp  and  bitter, 
and  alfo  increafes  in  quantity  :  fo  that,  after  the  third 
or  fourth  procefs  is  finifhed,  they  are  obliged  to  take  it 
out  of  the  pan  3  otherwife  it  mixes  in  fuch  quantities  with 
the  fait,  as  to  give  it  a  bitter  tafte,  and  difpofes  it  to  grow 
foft  and  run  in  the  open  air,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  do- 
meftic  ufes. 

After  each  procefs  there  alfo  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  pan,  a  white  ftony  cruft,  of  the  fame 
calcareous  fuhftance  with  that  before  collected  from  the 
boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  Jlone-fcratch ,  di- 
ilingui filing  the  other  found  in  the  lead-pans  by  the 
name  of  powder -/cratch.  Once  in  eight  or  ten  days 
they  feparate  the  ftone-fcratch  from  their  pans  with 
iron  picks,  and  in  feveral  places  find  it  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs.  If  this  ftony  cruft  is  fuffered  to 
adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows  fo  thick 
that  the  pan  is  burnt  by  the  fire,  and  quickly  wears 
away* 
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In  M.  de  Pciges’s  Travels  round  the  World,  we  find 
the  following  important  fa  ft.  “  I  had  been  anxious  L 
(fays  that  author)  to  afcertain  by  comparifon,  whether 
fea- water  contains  fait  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  other  zones  3  and  my  experiments 
on  this  fubjeft  Served  to  fliow,  contrary  to  what  I  ex¬ 
pected,  that  fea-water  is  impregnated  with  fait  in  lefs 
quantity  within  than  without  the  tropics.”  Thefe  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  fea-water, 
taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  in  wa- 
ter-fcales.  M.  de  Pages  has  given  a  table  of  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  from  which  it  appears  that  ico  lb.  of  fea-water 
in  46°  1  2"  S.  lat.  gave  4!  lb.  of  fait,  and  in  1°  16"  on¬ 
ly  3i lb*  >  anc*  that  in  74  N:  lat.  it  gave  4J  lb.  and  in 
40  22'  only  34 lb.  thefe  being  the  higheft  and  lowell  la- 
t dudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  made,  and  alfo-- 
the  grcateft  and  leaft  quantities  of  fait. 

Duty  on  SALT ,  is  a  diftinft  branch  of  his  majefty’s 
extraordinary  revenue,  and  confiils  in  an  excife  of  3s. 
4d.  per  buffiel  impofed  upon  all  fait,  by  feveral  ftatutes 
cf  King  William  and  other  fubfequent  reigns.  This* 
is  not  generally  called  an  excife,  becaufe  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  different  * c om mi  1T1  oners  :  but  the  com- 
miliioners  of  the  falt-duties  have,  by  ftatute  1  Ann,  c.  21. 
the  fame  powers,  and  muft  obferve  the  fame  regulations, 
as  thofe  of  other  excifes.  This  tax  had  ufually  been  on¬ 
ly  temporary  :  but  by  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  was  made 
perpetual. 

SALTS,  effefts  of  in  producing  great  degrees  of  cold. 
In  the  account  of  the  remarkable  effefts  of  frigorific 
mixtures,  in  which  faline  bodies  aft  fo  important  a  part, 
given  in  our  article  Chemistry,  fome  errors  had  crept 
in.  Thefe  errors  through  the  liberal  attention  of  Mr 
Walker  of  Oxford,  whofe  refearches  on  this  fubjeft 
have  been  carried  farther  than  any  other  chemift,  we 
are  enabled  to  correft  by  laying  before  our  readers  the 
following  tables,  moil  obligingly  communicated  to  us  by 
that  gentleman. 
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collective  View  of  all  the  Frigorific  Mixtures  contained  in 
Mr  Walker's  Publication,  1808. 


TABLE  I. — This  Table  confifls  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or  creating  cold,  without 
the  aid  of  ice ,  fullicient  for  all  ufeful  and  philofophical  purpofefr,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  feaion, 

Frigorific  Mixtures,  without  ice . 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  finks. 

Degr.  of  eo!d 
produced. 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potafli 
Water 

5  Parts 

5 

16 

From  +50°  to  -j-IO°. 

40 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potafh 
Sulphate  of  foda 

Water 

S  Parts 

5 

8 

16 

From  +50°  to  +4°* 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water 

1  part 

I 

From  +5°°  to  +4°' 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  foda 
Water 

1  part 

1 

1 

From  4-  50°  to  — 7°. 

57 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

3  parts 

2 

From  +50°"  to  — 30. 

53 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potafh 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

6  parts 

4 

2 

4 

From  +50°  to — io°. 

60 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

6  parts 

5 

4 

From  +5°°  to  — 14°* 

64 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

9  parts 

4 

From  +50°  to — 12°. 

62 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

9  parts 

6 

4 

From  4-50°  to — 2i°. 

71 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Muriatic  acid 

8  parts 

5 

From  4-50°  to  o°. 

50 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Diluted  fulphuric  acid 

5  Parts 

4 

From  +500  to  +30. 

47 

N.  E.  If  the  materials  are  mixed  at  a  warmei '  temperature,  than  that  exprefled  in  the  table,  the  effect  will  be 
proportionably  greater  ;  thus,  if  the  moft  powerful  of  thefe  mixtures  be  made,  when  the  air  is  +85°,  it  will  fink 
the  thermometer  to  -j-2°. 
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TABLE  II.— This  Table  confifts  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  compofed  of  ice ,  with  chemical  falts  and  acids. 


Frigorific  Mixtures,  with  Ice . 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  finks. 

Dcgr.  of  cold 
produ  ed. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  2  parts 

Muriate  of  foda  I 

£ 

a 

2 

1 

£ 

s 

£ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  5  parts 
Muriate  of  foda  2 

Muriate  of  ammonia  1 

to  - 12° 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  24  parts 
Muriate  of  foda  10 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5 

Nitrate  of  potalh  5 

► 

to  —18® 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  1 2  parts 
Muriate  of  foda  5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  5 

to  — 250 

* 

Snow  3  parts 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid  2 

From  +320  to — 230 

55 

Snow  8  parts 

Muriatic  acid  5  parts 

From  +32°  t0  — 27° 

59 

Snow  7  parts 

Diluted  nitrid  acid  4 

From  +3  2°  to  — 30° 

62 

Snow  4  parts 

Muriate  of  lime  5 

From  -(-32°  to  — 40° 

72 

Snow  -  -  2  parts 

Chryft.  muriate  of  lime  3 

From  +3  2°  to  — 50° 

82 

Snow  -  -  3  parts 

Potalh  4 

From  +3  2°  to  — 510 

83 

N.  B.  The  reafon  for  the  owijjions  in  the  laft  column  of  this  table,  is,  the  thermometer  finking  in  thefe  mixtures 
to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding  column,  and  never  lower ,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 'ma¬ 
terials  at  mixing. 
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TABLE  HI.— This  Table  confifts  of  Frigorific  Mixtures  fele£ed  from  the  foregoing  tables,  and  combined,  lo  as  to  Salting, 

increafe  or  extend  cold  to  the  extreme!!  degrees. 


Combinations  of  Frigorific  Mixtures. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  finks. 

Degr.  of  cold 
produced. 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

5  Parts 

3 

4 

From  o°  to  — 340 

34 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  mixed  acids 

3  Parts 

2 

4 

From  — 340  to  — 50° 

16 

Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

3  parts 

2 

From  o°  to  — 46° 

46 

Snow 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

8  parts 

1} 

From  — io°  to  — 56° 

46 

Snow 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 

1  part 

1 

From  — 20°  to  — 6o° 

40 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

3  parts 

4 

From  -{-20®  to — 48° 

68 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

3  parts 

4 

From  -J-io°  to  — 540 

64 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

2  parts 

3 

From  — 1 50  to — 68° 

53 

Snow 

Chryft.  muriate  of  lime. 

1  part 
.  2 

From  o°  to  — 66° 

66 

Snow  1  part 

Chryft.  muriate  of  lime  3  parts 

From  — 40°  to — 730 

33 

Snow 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 

8  parts 
10 

From  — 68°  to  — 91 

23 

N.  B.  The  materials  in  the  firft  column  are  to  be  cooled,  previoully  to  mixing, 
mixtures  taken  from  either  of  the  preceding  tables. 


to  the  temperature  required,  by* 


Triple  SALTS,  a  kind  of  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingredients  ;  the  common  neutrals  being  compo- 
fed  only  of  two,  as  for  inftance,  common  alum,  which  is 
compofed  of  fulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potalh. 

SALT-Mines .  See  Salt. 

Rock  Salt,  See  Salt. 

SALT-Water ,  or  Sea -water,  Di/I  illation  of.  See  SLA- 
IVater. 

Neutral  SALTS.  See  Chemistry,  paflim. 

SALT  Springs.  Of  thefe  there  arc  great  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
their  origin  from  fome  of  the  large  collections  of  fofiil 
fait  mentioned  under  the  article  Common  SALT ,  See 
that  article,  and  likewife  Spring,. 


SALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries.— See 
Heraldry. 

This,  fays  G.  Leigh,  in  his  Accedence  of  Arms,  p. 
70.  was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and  dri¬ 
ven  full  of  pins,  the  ufe  of  which  was  tofeale  walls,  &.c, 
Upton  fays  it  was  an  inftrument  to  catch  wild  beafts, 
whence  he  derives  this  word  from  faltus,  i.  e.  a  foreft.” 
The  French  call  this  ordinary  fautoir,  from  fauter  “  to 
leap  j”  becaufe  it  may  have  been  ufed  by  foldiers  to 
leap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  in  former  times  were  but 
low  ;  but  fome  modern  authors  think  it  is  borne  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  St  Andrew’s  crofs. 

SALTING  MEAT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  NAVY. 
The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  late 

Admiral 
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Salting,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  When  the  ox  is  killed, 
Saltpene.  jet  jt  ^  fk.inned  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  ufe  as 
quick  as  pofiible,  and  falted  while  the  meat  is  hot.  For 
which  purpofe  we  muft  have  a  fufiicient  quantity  of 
faltpetre  and  bay-falt  pounded  together  and  made  hot 
in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts 3  with  this  fprinlde  the 
meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound  3 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  (helving  boards  to  drain  for  24 
hours  3  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration,  and  let  them  lie  for  24  hours  longer.  By  this 
time  the  fait  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  penetrated  the 
meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off  3  each  piece  muft  then 
be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarfe  cloths.  A  fufficient 
quantity  of  common  fait  mud  then  be  made  hot  like- 
wife  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out  with  about 
one  third  of  brown  fugar  3  then  the  cafks  being  ready, 
rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them 
well  down,  allowing  about  half  a  pound  of  the  fait  and 
fugar  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  it  will  keep  good  fe- 
veral  years. 

It  is  bed  to  proportion  the  calks  to  the  quantity  ufed 
at  one  time,  as  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  air  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  fame  procefs  does  for  pork,  only  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  and  lefs  fugar  mud  be  ufed  3  but  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  both  depends  equally  upon  the  meat  being  hot 
when  fird  falted. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  two  ounces  of  faltpetre  and 
two  ounces  of  bay-falt,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fprmkled 
twice  3  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both  times. 
The  faltpetre  requifite  for  ioolb.  of  beef  is  12^. 
which  at  I2d.  per  lb.  is  12s.  6d.  3  and  the  fame  quanti¬ 
ty  of  bay-falt  (for  ioolb.  of  beef),  at  three  half-pence 
per  lb.  is  is.  6d.  3  of  brown  fugar  and  common  fait 
mixed  together  half  a  pound  is  required,  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  one- third,  the  latter  of  two- thirds,  to 
a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  fugar  at  8d.  per  pound. 
A  hundred  pounds  of  beef  will  take  250  ounces  of  it, 
which  cods  1  os.  5d.  The  quantity  of  common  fait  re¬ 
quifite  for  ioolb.  of  beef  is  533  ounces,  which  at  2d. 
per  lb.  amounts  to  5s.  6d.  The  expence  therefore  will 
Hand  thus. 

Saltpetre,  I2^1b.  for  100  lb.  of  beef,  is  L.  o  12  6 


Bay-falt,  12^  lb.  for  do.  is  -  -016 

Brown  fugar,  250  oz.  for  do.  is  -  0105 

Beef,  100  lb.  at  6d.  per  pound,  is  -  2  10  o 

Three  cafks  for  it  at  is.  6d.  each,  -  046 

•Labour,  and  heating  the  oven  twice,  -  040 

Common  fait,  533  oz.  for  do.  is  -  056 
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Thefe  articles  are  taken  high  3  and  if  beef  cods  6d. 
per  pound,  meat  cured  thus  will  cod  lefs  than  is.  per 
pound  3  and  therefore  comes  much  cheaper  than  live-dock 
in  long  fea  voyages. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre,  ( nitrate  of  potajh )y  a 
compound  of  nitric  acid  and  potafli.  See  Potash, 
Chemistry  Index.  The  importance  of  this  fait  in  va¬ 
rious  manufactures  renders  every  information  relative 
to  its  produ&ion  valuable.  The  following  method  has 
been  long  praCtifed  by  the  farmers  of  Appenzell  in 
Switzerland.  In  fo  hilly  a  country,  mod  houfes  and 
dables  are  built  on  dopes,  -one  fide  of  the  edifice  red¬ 
ing  on  the  hill,  and  the  other  being  fupported  by  two 
Jtrong  pods,  elevated  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
I 


ground  3  fo  that  the  air  has  a  free  current  under  the  Saltpetre, 
building.  Immediately  under  the  dable  a  pit  is  dug, 
ufually  occupying  both  in  breadth  and  length  the  whole 
fpace  of  ground  covered  by  the  building  3  and  indead 
of  the  clayey  earth  which  is  dug  out,  the  pit  is  filled 
up  with  Tandy  foil.  This  is  the  whole  procefs,  and  all 
the  red  is  done  by  nature.  The  animal  water,  which 
is  continually  oozing  through  the  planks  of  the  door, 
having  drenched  the  earth  contained  in  the  pit  for 
the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years,  the  latter  is  emptied, 
and  the  faltpetre  is  refined  and  prepared  in  the  ufuai 


That  manner,  however,  is  not  the  bed  3  and  the 
French  chemids,  during  the  inceffant  wars  occafioned 
by  the  revolution,  have,  for  the  fake  of  fupplying  their 
armies  with  gunpowder,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
bed  method  of  refining  faltpetre.  The  following  are 
directions  given  for  this  purpofe  by  Chaptal,  Champy, 
and  Bonjour. 

The  crude  faltpetre  is  to  be  beaten  fmall  with  mal¬ 
lets,  in  order  that  the  water  may  more  eafily  attack 
every  part  of  the  mafs.  The  faltpetre  is  then  to  be 
put  into  tubs,  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  in  each  tub. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  water  is  to  be  poured  into  each  tub, 
and  the  mixture  well  dirred.  It  mud  be  left  to  mace¬ 
rate  or  diged  until  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
ceafes  to  augment.  Six  or  feven  hours  are  fufficient  for 
this  fird  operation,  and  the  water  acquires  the  denfity 
of  between  25  and  35  degrees.  (Sp.  gr.  1.2 1,  and 
1.306,  afeertained  by  Baume’s  hydrometer. 

The  fird  water  mud  then  be  poured  off,  and  a  fecond 
portion  of  water  mud  be  poured  on  the  fame  faltpetre 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.  3  after  which  the  mixture 
mud  be  dirred  up,  differed  to  macerate  for  one  hour, 
and  the  fluid  drawn  or  poured  off. 

Five  per  cent,  of  water  mud  then  be  poured  on  the 
faltpetre  3  and  after  dirring  the  whole,  the  fluid  mud 
be  immediately  drawn  off. 

When  the  water  is  drained  from  the  faltpetre,  the 
fait  mud  be  thrown  into  a  boiler  containing  50  per  cent, 
of  boiling  water.  When  the  folution  is  made,  it  will 
mark  between  66  and  68  degrees  of  the  hydrometer. 
(Sp.  gr.  1.848,  and  1.898.) 

The  folution  is  to  be  poured  into  a  proper  veffel, 
where  it  depofits  by  cooling  about  two-thirds  of  the 
faltpetre  originally  taken.  The  precipitation  begins  in 
about  half  an  hour,  and  terminates  in  between  four  and 
fix  hours.  But  as  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  the 
faltpetre  in  fmall  needles,  becaufe  in  this  form  it  is  more 
eafily  dried,  it  is  neceffary  to  agitate  the  fluid  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  crydallization.  A  dight  motion 
is  communicated  to  this  liquid  mafs  by  a  kind  of  rake  3 
in  confequence  of  which  the  crydals  are  depofited  in 
very  flender  needles. 

In  proportion  as  the  crydals  fall  down,  they  are  fera- 
ped  to  the  borders  of  the  veffel,  whence  they  are  taken 
with  a  fkimmer,  and  thrown  to  drain  in  bafkets  placed 
on  trefiels,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  water  which  paffes 
through  may  either  fall  into  the  crydallizing  veffel,  or 
be  received  in  bafons  underneath. 

The  faltpetre  is  afterwards  put  into  wooden  veffels 
in  the  form  of  a  mill-hopper  or  inverted  pyramid  with 
a  double  bottom.  The  upper  bottom  is  placed  two 
inches  above  the  lower  on  wooden  ledges,  and  has  many 
fmall  perforations  through  which  water  may  pafs  to 
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Saltpetre,  the  lower  bottom,  which  likewise  affords  a  paflage  by 
one  (ingle  aperture.  A  refervoir  is  placed  beneath. 
The  cryfttdlized  fait  pet  re  is  wafhed  in  thefe  veflels  with 

per  cent,  of  water  ;  which  water  is  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  folution  of  faltpetre  in  fubfequent  opera¬ 
tion^. 

The  faltpetre,  after  fufiicient  draining,  and  being 
dried  by  expofure  to  the  air  upon  tables  for  feveral 
hours,  mav  then  be  employed  in  the  manufidlure  of 
gunpowder. 

But  when  it  is  required  to  ufe  the  faltpetre  in  the 
fpeedy  and  immediate  manufa&urc  of  gunpowder,  it 
mud  be  dried  much  more  ftrongly.  This  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  dove,  or  more  limply  by  heating  it  in  a  Hat 
metallic  veffel.  For  this  purpoie  the  faltpetre  is  to 
be  put  into  the  veffel  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches, 
and  heated  to  40  or  50  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
(or  about  1 3 5 0  of  Fahrenheit).  The  faltpetre  is  to  be 
dirred  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  dried  fo  much  that, 
when  drongly  preffed  in  the  hand,  it  (hall  acquire  no 
confidence,  nor  adhere  together,  but  refemble  a  very 
fine  dry  fand.  This  degree  of  drynefs  is  not  required 
when  the  powder  is  made  by  pounding. 

From  thefe  circumdances,  we  find  that  two  faline  li¬ 
quids  remain  after  the  operation  •,  (1)  the  water  from 
the  waffling*,  and  (2)  that  from  the  cryftallizing  vef- 
fek 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  wadiing  of  the 
faltpetre  is  performed  in  three  fuccedive  operations,  in 
which,  upon  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  fluid  made  ufe 
of  amounts  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  crude 
faltpetre.  Thefe  waffiings  are  edablifhed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  cold  water  diffolves  the  muriates  of  foda,  and 
the  earthy  nitrates  and  muriates,  together  with  the  co¬ 
louring  principle,  but  fcarcely  attacks  the  nitrate  of 
potafli. 

The  water  of  thefe  three  walkings  therefore  contains 
the  muriate  of  foda,  the  earthy  (alts,  the  colouring  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafli  ;  the  a- 
mount  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  muriate  of 
foda,  which  determines  its  folution.  The  water  of  the 
cryftallizing  veflels  contains  a  portion  of  the  muriates  of 
foda,  and  of  the  earthy  falts  which  efcaped  the  operation 
of  wadiing,  and  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafh,  which  is 
more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  former  folution. 
The  waters  made  ure  of  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
v  whiten  and  wadi  the  cryftals  depofited  in  the  pyramidal 

veffel,  contain  nothing  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potafh.  Thefe  waters  are  therefore  very  different  in 
their  nature.  The  water  of  the  walkings  is  really  a  mo¬ 
ther  water.  It  mud:  be  collected  in  veflels,  and  treated 
with  potafli  by  the  known  proccfles.  It  muff  be  evapo¬ 
rated  to  66  degrees  (or  1,848  fp.  gr  ),  taking  out  the 
muriate  of  foda  as  it  falls.  This  folution  is  to  be  faturat- 
ed  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  potafli,  then  differed  to  fet¬ 
tle,  decanted,  and  poured  into  cryftallizing  veflels, 
where  20  per  cent,  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  keep  the 
whole  of  the  muriate  of  foda  fufpended. 

The  waters  which  are  thus  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  mother  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  of 
the  firft  cry  Utilization.  From  thefe  the  marine  fait  may 
be  feparated  by  Ample  evaporation  *,  and  the  nitrate  of 
potafli,  which  they  hold  in  folution,  may  be  afterwards 
obtained  by  cooling.  The  fmall  quantity  of  water 
made  ufe  of  to  wafli  and  whiten  the  refined  faltpetre, 
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contains  nothing  but  the  nitrate  of  potafli  :  it  may  there-  Saltpetre* 
fore  be  ufed  in  the  folution  of  the  faltpetre  when  taken  Saltfourg. 
from  the  tubs.  v  ~ 

From  this  description  it  follows,  that  a  manufa&ory 
for  the  fpeedy  refining  of  faltpetre  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  mallets  or  rammers  for  pounding  the  falt¬ 
petre  •,  tubs  for  waffling  j  a  boiler  for  folution  \  a  cry¬ 
ftallizing  veffel  of  copper  or  lead,  in  which  the  faltpetre 
is  to  be  obtained  by  cooling  }  bafkets  for  draining  the 
faltpetre  ;  (bales  and  weights  for  weighing  ;  hydrome¬ 
ters  and  thermometers,  to  afeertain  denfities  and  tem¬ 
peratures  }  rakes  to  agitate  the  liquor  in  the  cryftalliz¬ 
ing  veffel  ;  (kimmers  to  take  out  the  cryftals,  and  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  bafkets  ;  fyphons  or  hand -pumps  to 
empty  the  boilers.  The  number  and  dimenfions  of 
thefe  feveral  articles  muft  vary  according  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  faltpetre  intended  to  be  refined. 

SALTSBURG,  an  archbifhopric  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Stiria 
and  the  Upper  Auftria,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  biihopric 
of  Brixen.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  ICO  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  upwards  of  60  from  north  to  fouth.  With 
refpebl  to  the  foil,  it  is  very  mountainous,  yielding,  how¬ 
ever,  excellent  pafturage,  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
abounding  in  cattle,  and  liorfes  remarkable  for  their 
mettle  and  hardinefs.  This  country  is  particularly  no¬ 
ted  for  the  great  quantities  of  fait  it  produces,  and  its 
ftronjg  paffes  and  cattles.  Here  are  alfo  confiderable 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  with  quarries  of  marble,  and  a  natural  hot-bath. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salza,  the  Inn,  the  Ens, 
and  Muer  \  which,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  other  ftreamc, 
are  well  ilored  with  fiffr.  The  peafants  here  are  all  al¬ 
lowed  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty. 

There  are  no  nobles  in  the  country,  and  mod  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  ftates  confift  of  the 
prelates,  the  cities,  and  towns.  Notwithftanding  this 
country  is  under  the  power  of  a  Popiffr  ecclefiaftic,  and 
the  violent,  arbitrary,  and  oppreflive  manner  in  which 
the  Proteftants  have  always  been  treated,  great  numbers 
of  them  ttill  remained  in  it  till  the  year  1732,  when  no 
lefs  that  30,000  of  them  withdrew  from  it,  difperfing 
themfelves  in  the  feveral  Proteftant  dates  of  Europe, 
and  feme  of  them  were  even  fent  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  American  colonies.  Befides  brafs  and  fieel  wares, 
and  all  forts  of  arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufablurcs 
of  coarfe  cloth  and  linen  here.  The  archbiihop  has  ma¬ 
ny  and  great  prerogatives :  he  is  a  prince  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  fee  in  Germany, 
of  which  he  is  alfo  primate.  He  has  the  firtt  voice 
in  the  diet  of  this'  circle,  and  next  to  the  eleblors  in 
that  of  the  empire,  in  the  college  of  princes,  in  which 
he  and  the  archduke  of  Auftria  prefide  by  turns.  No 
appeal  lies  from  him  either  in  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
but  to  the  pope  alone  :  and  he  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
habit  of  a  cardinal.  He  has  alfo  the  nomination  to  fe¬ 
veral  biffioprics  j  and  the  canonicates  that  fall  vacant  in 
the  months  in  which  the  popes,  by  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
cordat,  are  allowed  to  nominate,  are  all  in  his  gift.  His 
fuffragans  are  the  bifliops  of  Freyfingen,  Ratifbon,  Bri¬ 
xen,  Gurk,  Chiemfee,  Seckan,  and  Lavant  ;  and  of 
thefe,  the  four  laft  are  nominated,  and  even  confirmed 
by  him  and  not  by  the  pope.  At  the  diet  of  the  em* 
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Saltfir-irg.  pire,  his  envoy  takes  place  of  all  the  princes  that  are 
prefent,  under  the  degree  of  an  ele&or.  His  revenue  is 
faid  to  amount  to  near  200,000b  a-year,  a  great  part 
ef  it  arifing  from  the  fait- works.  He  is  able  to  raife 
25,000  men  but  keeps  in  conftant  pay,  befides  his 
guards,  only  one  regiment,  confiding  of  loco  men. 
His  court  is  very  magnificent  \  and  he  has  his  heredi¬ 
tary  great  officers,  and  high  colleges.  The  chapter 
confifts  of  24  canons,  who  muff  be  all  noble,  but  are 
obliged  only  to  four  months  refidence.  At  his  acceffion  to 
the  fee,  the  arcbbifhop  mu  ft  pay  100, coo  crowns  to 
Rome  for  the  pall.  There  is  an  order  of  knighthood 
here,  infiituied  in  1711,  in  honour  of  St  Rupert,  who 
was  the  HrH  bifficp  of  Saltlhurg,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  century. 

Saltsburg,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbishopric 
of  the  fame  name,  and  which  takes  its  own  from  the 
liver  Salza,  on  which  it  Hands,  and  ever  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  a  very  liandfome  place,  well  fortified,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  arcbbifhop.  The  houfes  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  ftone  :  the  roofs  are  in  the  Italian  tafie, 
and  you  may  walk  upon  them.  The  caflle  here  is  very 
firong,  and  as  Hrongly  garrifoned,  and  well  provided 
with  provifions  and  warlike  Hores.  The  archbifhop’s 
palace  is  magnificent  j  and  in  tile  area  before  it  is  a 
fountain,  effeemed  the  largeff  and  grandeff  in  Germany. 
The  Hables  are  very  lofty  j  and  the  number  of  the 
horfes  ufually  kept  by  the  archbilhop  is  faid  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  200.  The  city,  of  which  one  part  Hands  on 
a  Heep  rock,  is  well  built,  but  theHreets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Befides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  fiately  palaces  belonging  to  the  archbifhop, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Nuebau ,  and  the  other  Mira- 
hella.  The  latter  of  thefe  has  a  very  beautiful  garden  ; 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  fo  great,  that 
Mr  Key  Her  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga¬ 
thered  from  them  in  one  year.  The  river  Salza  runs 
clofe  by  the  walls  of  this  garden.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  Hruftures  in  the  city,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  fuch  as  palaces,  monafleries,  hofpitals,  and  churches. 
In  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Rupert  (the  apoHle  of 
Bavaria,  and  a  Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  marble  of  different  kinds,  and  one  of  the  organs  has 
above  3200  pipes.  The  whole  firu6hire  is  extremely 
handfome.  It  is  built  of  freeHone  in  imitation  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome.  The  portico  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portico  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  with  arches  and  galleries, 
in  which  is  the  prince’s  •  anri  ;n 


refidence ;  and  in  the  mid- 
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there  is  a  Hatue  of  the  Virgin  in 
a  fine  piece  of  art,  but  of  an  unnatural 
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bronze  ;  it  is 

fize.  There  are  large  areas  encompalfed  with  handfome 
buildings  on  both  fides  of  the  church.  In  the  middle 
of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  is  a  moH  magnificent 
fountain  of  marble,  and  fome  valuable  figures  of  gi¬ 
gantic  fize.  There  is  likewife  a  fountain  in  that  to  the 
right,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former 
one,  and  the  Neptune  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pitiful 
figure.  This  town  contains  many  more  excellent  build¬ 
ings  and  fiatues,  which  remind  one  that  the  borders  of 
Italy  are  not  far  difiant.  The  winter  and  fummer  ri¬ 
ding  fchools  here  are  noble  ffnnffures.  The  univerfity 
was  founded  in  1629,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Benedi&mes,  Befides  it,  there  are  two  colleges,  in 


which  the  young  noblemen  are  educated.  E.  Long.  33.  Salvadora 
o.  N.  Lat.  47. 43.  .  H. 

SALVADORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tke  ,  a  u  a  1  ' 
tetvandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

SALVAGE-MONEY,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil 
and  Hatute  law  for  the  Having  of  fliips  or  goods  from  the 
danger  of  the  fea,  pirates,  or  enemies. — Where  any  (hip 
is  in  danger  of  being  firanded,  or  driven  on  fhore,  jufiices 
of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  confiables  to  ailemblc 
as  many  perfons  as  are  neceffary  to  preferve  it  5  and,  on 
its  being  preferved  by  their  means,  the  perfons  aflifiing 
therein  (hall,  in  30  days  after,  be  paid  a  reafonable  re¬ 
ward  for  their  falvage*,  otherwife  the  (hip  or  goods 
fhall  remain  in  the  cufiody  of  the  officers  of  the  cuffoms 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  fame. 

SALVATION,  means  the  fafety  or  prefervation  of 
any  thing  which  is  or  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  in  a  religious  fenfe,  when  it  means  prelerva- 
tion  from  eternal  death,  or  reception  to  the  happinefs  of 
heaven,  which  is  now  offered  to  all  men  by  the  Chriffian 
religion  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Hebrew’s  but 
rarely  make  ufe  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  of  abffradled.  Thus,  inHead  of  faying  that 
God  faves  them  and  prote<Hs  them,  they  fay  that  God 
is  their  falvation.  Thus  the  word  of  falvation,  the 
joy  of  falvation,  the  rock  of  falvation,  the  ffiield  of  fal¬ 
vation,  the  horn  of  falvation,  &c.  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 

The  w7ord  that  declares  deliverance  j  the  joy  that  at¬ 
tends  the  efcaping  a  great  danger,  a  rock  where  any  one 
takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  fafety  from  his 
enemy  j  a  buckler,  that  fecures  him  from  the  arm  of  the 
enemy  *,  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  happinefs  and  falva¬ 
tion,  See  Theology,  &c. 

SALVATOR  rosa.  See  Rosa. 

SALVE  regina,  among  the  Romaniffs,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  addreffed  to  the  Virgin,  and  ffing 
after  complines,  as  alfo  upon  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal.  Durandus  fays,  it  was  compofed  by  Peter 
bifhop  of  Compofiella.  The  cuffom  of  finging  the  fa/ve 
regina  at  the  clofe  of  the  office  was  begun  by  order  of 
St  Dominic,  and  firft  in  the  congregation  of  Domini¬ 
cans  at  Bologna,  about  1237.  Gregory  IX.  firff  ap¬ 
pointed  it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con* 
clufion,  0  dulcis  !  0  pia ,  &c. 

SALVIA,  sage,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
digynia  clafs j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  Verticiilatce .  See  BOTANY  Index. 

SALVIANUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chrifiian 
church,  who  fiouriffied  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
Hailed  in  the  fciences.  It  is  faid  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  Hie  had  been  his  fifier  j 
and  that  he  was  fo  affii&ed  at  the  wickednefs  of  that 
age,  that  he  was  called  the  Jeremiah  of  the  fifth  century. 

He  acquired  fuch  reputation  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  mafier  of  the  bifhops.  He  wrote 
a  Treatife  on  Providence  \  another  on  Avarice  j  and 
fome  epifiles*  of  which  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition ;  that  of  Conrad  Ritterlhufius,  in  2  vols  oftavo, 
is  alfo  effeemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  a&  of  faluting,  greeting,  or 
paying  refpedt  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

When  men  (writes  the  compiler  of  L'Efprit  des 
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Salutation.  Vfages  el  des  Coulumes )  falute  each  other  in  an  ami- 
r  cable  manner,  it  fignifies  little  whether  they  move  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  body,  or  praXife  a  particular  cere¬ 
mony.  In  thefe  actions  there  mull  exift  different  cuf- 
toms.  Every  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  in  oil  rea- 
fonable  ones  \  but  all  are  equally  fimple,  and  none  are 
to  be  treated  as  ridiculous.  This  infinite  number  of 
ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds ;  to  reverences 
or  falutations  \  and  to  the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the 
human  body.  To  bend  and  proflrate  one’s  felf  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  refpeX,  appears  to  be  a  natural  motion  \ 
for  terrified  perfons  throw  themfelves  on  the  earth  when 
they  adore  invifible  beings.  The  affeXionate  touch  of 
the  perfon  they  falute,  is  an  exprefTion  of  tendernefs.  As 
nations  decline  from  their  ancient  fimplicity,  much  farce 
and  grimace  are  introduced.  Superilition,  the  manners 
of  a  people,  and  their  fi tuation,  influence  the  modes  of 
falutation  5  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  inftances  we 
collect. 

Modes  of  falutation  have  fometimes  very  different 
characters,  and  it  is  no  uninterefiing  fpeculation  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  fhades.  Many  difplay  a  refinement  of  de¬ 
licacy,  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  fimplicity, 
or  for  their  fenfibility.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
frequently  the  fame  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  in 
more  polifhed  focieties.  RefpeX,  humility,  fear,  and 
efteem,  are  expreiTed  much  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  for 
thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  organization 
of  the  body.  Thefe  demonftrations  become,  in  time, 
only  empty  civilities,  which  fignify  nothing  ;  we  fhall 
notice  what  they  were  originally,  without  refleXing  on 
what  they  are. 

The  firfl  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  faluta¬ 
tion  \  they  know  no  reverences,  or  other  compliments, 
or  they  defpife  and  difdain  them.  The  Greenlanders 
laugh  when  they  fee  an  European  uncover  his  head  and 
bend  his  body  before  him  wThom  he  calls  his  fuperior. 
The  iflanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or 
-foot  of  him  they  falute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nofe  ftrongly 
againft  that  of  the  perfon  they  falute.  Dampier  fays, 
that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  fatisfied  in  placing  on 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  wrhich  have  ever  pafied 
.for  fymbols  of  friendfhip  and  peace.  This  is  at  leaft  a 
piXurefque  falute. 

Other  falutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painful } 
it  requires  great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  polite 
in  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda.  Hout- 
man  tells  us,  they  faluted  him  in  this  odd  way  :  “  They 
raifed  his  left  foot,  which  they  palled  gently  over  the 
right  leg,  and  from  thence  over  his  face.”  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Philippines  bend  their  body  very  lowq  in 
placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raifing  at  the 
fame  time  one  foot  in  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent. 
An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  waift,  fo  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half 
naked.  This  cuftom  of  undrefting  on  thefe  occafions 
takes  other  forms  \  fometimes  men  place  themfelves  na¬ 
ked  before  the  perfon  whom  they  falute  5  it  is  to  Ihow 
their  humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  his  prefence.  This  w*as  praXifed  before  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  vifit  of  two  female  Ota- 
heitans.  Their  innocent  fimplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not 
appear  immodell  in  the  eyes  of  the  virluofo .  Sometimes 
they  only  undrefs  partially.  The  Japanefe  only  take  off 


a  flipper  ;  the  people  of  Arracau,  their  fandals  in  the  Salutation, 
ftreet,  and  their  ftockings  in  the  houfe.  l*"' v”w 

In  the  progrefs  of  time,  it  appears  fervile  to  uncover 
one’s  felf.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pearing  covered  before  the  king,  to  fhow  that  they  are 
not  fo  much  fubjeXed  to  him  as  the  reft  of  the  nation  \ 
and  (this  writer  obferves)  we  may  remark,  that  the 
EngliQi  do  not  uncover  their  heads  lb  much  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  na¬ 
tion  (obferves  the  humorous  Montaigne),  even  to  tlvc 
people  who,  when  they  falute,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
friends,  but  that  can  be  juftified  in  their  cuftoms.  It 
muft  be  obferved  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
ludicrous  actions,  and  thus  make  all  their  ceremonies 
farcical.  'The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they 
crack.  Snclgrave  gives  an  odd  reprefentatien  of  the 
embaffy  which  the  king  of  Dahomy  fent  to  him.  The 
ceremonies  of  falutation  confided  in  the  moft  ridiculous 
contortions.  When  two  negro  monarchs  vifit,  they  em¬ 
brace  in  fnapping  three  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  faluta¬ 
tions  the  difpofitions  of  their  charaXer.  When  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Carmena  (fays  Athenseus)  wrould  Ihow  a 
peculiar  mark  of  efteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre- 
fented  for  the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
iffued.  The  Franks  tore  hair  from  their  head,  and  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  perfon  they  faluted.  The  Have  cut  off  his 
hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  mafter.  The  Chinefe  are 
Angularly  affeXed  in  their  perfonal  civilities  ;  they  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences.  Thefe  are 
their  moft  remarkable  pofturcs.  The  men  move  their 
hands  in  an  affeXionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  bread,  and  bowT  their  head  a  little.  If 
they  refpeX  a  perfon,  they  ralfe  their  hands  joined,  and 
then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body.  If 
two  perfons  meet  after  a  long  reparation,  they  both  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely  we 
may  differ  here  with  the  fentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
confefs  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arifes  from 
their  national  affeXation.  They  fubftitute  artificial  ce¬ 
remonies  for  natural  aXions.  Their  exprelTions  mean  a‘s 
little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinefe  is  afked  how 
he  finds  himfelf  in  health?  he  anfwers,  Very  we//; 
thanks  to  your  abundant  fe/icity.  If  they  w’ould  tell  a 
man  that  he  looks  wrell,  they  fay,  Projperity  is  painted 
011  your  face  ;  or,  Tour  air  announces  your  happinefs.  If 
you  render  them  any  fervice,  they  fay,  My  thanks  Jhou/d 
be  wwiortaL  If  you  praife  them,  they  anfwer,  How 
J7ja/l  I  dare  to  perfuade  mijfe/f  of  what  you  fay  of  me  ? 

If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting,  We 
have  not  treated  you  with  fvjfcient  diflin&ion .  The  va¬ 
rious  titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  wTould  be  im- 
poflible  to  translate. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  anfwrers  are  pre- 
feribed  by  the  Chinefe  ritual,  or  academy  of  compli¬ 
ments.  There  are  determined  the  number  of  bowrs  \ 
the  expreffions  to  be  employed  5  the  genuflexions,  and 
the  inclinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
left  hand  5  the  falutations  of  the  mafter  before  the  chair 
where  the  ftranger  is  to  be  feated,  for  he  falutes  it  moft 
profoundly,  and  wipes  the  duft  away  with  the  fkirts  of 
his  robe  5  all  thefe  and  other  things  are  noticed,  eveh 
to  the  filent  geftures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to  en¬ 
ter  the  houfe.  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are  equally 
3  O  2  nice 
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Salutation,  nice  In  thefe  punctilios  and  ambafiadors  pafs  40  days 
Salute.  ^  jn  pra£fcidng  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 


court..  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  ereCted,  and 
every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  i{Tued,  to  which  the  Chi- 
hefe  moll  religioufly  fubmit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary  *,  to  be 
feated,  with  us,  is  a  mark  of  repofe  and  familiarity  *,  to 
Hand  up,  that  of  refpeCt.  There  are  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  princes  will  only  be  addreffed  by  perfons 
who  are  feated,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  favour  to  be 
permitted  to  Hand  in  their  prefence.  This  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails  in*defpotic  countries  :  a  defpot  cannot  fuffer  with¬ 
out  difguft  the  elevated  figure  of  his  dibjeCts ;  he  is 
pleafed  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius  i  his  pre¬ 
fence  muft  lay  thofe  who  behold  him  profirate  on  the 
earth  :  he  defires  no  eagernefs,  no  attention  $  he  would 
only  infpire  terror. 

The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  Hoops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters,  a  difeharge  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  or  fmall  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  fome  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  likewife  fa- 
lute  royal  perfons,  and  generals  commanding  in  chief  5 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  point  to  the  ground. 
In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  his  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  pafles 
i: long  the  line,  and  the  officers  falute  one  another,  bow¬ 
ing  their  half  pikes  or  fwords  to  the  ground  ;  then  re¬ 
cover  and  take  off  their  hats.  The  enfigns  falute  all  to¬ 
gether,  by  lowering  their  colours. 

Salute,  in  the  navy,  a  teffimony  of  deference  or 
homage  rendered  by  the  fiiips  of  one  nation  to  ano¬ 
ther,  or  by  fiiips  of  the  fame  nation  to  a  fuperior  or 
equal. 

This  ceremony  is  varioufly  performed,  according  to 
the  circumfiances,  rank,  or  fituation,  of  the  parties.  It 
confifis  in  firing  a  certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
of  fmall  arms  5  in  Hriking  the  colours  or  top-fails ;  or 
in  one  or  more  general  dicuts  of  the  whole  diip  s  crew, 
mounted  on  the  mafis  or  rigging  for  that  purpofe. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  falutes  in 
the  royal  navy  are  as  follow  : 

“  When  a  flag  officer  falutes  the  admiral  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen 
guns  *,  but  when  captains  falute  him,  they  are  to  give 
him  feventeen  guns.  1  he  admiral  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  fleet  is  to  return  two  guns  lefs  to  flag-officers, 
and  four  lefs  to  captains.  Rag-officers  fainting  their 
fuperior  or  fenior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thirteen  guns. 
Flag  officers  are  to  return  an  equal  number  of  guns  to 
flag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  fame  vnafl,  and 
two  guns  lefs  to  the  reff,  as  alfo  to  captains. 

“  When  a  captain  falutes  an  admiral  of  the  white  or 
blue,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns  *,  but  to  vice,  and 
rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.  When  a  flag  officer  is  fa¬ 
inted  by  two  or  more  of  his  majedy’s  fnips,  he  is  not  to 
return  the  falute  till  all  have  finifhed,  and  then  to  do  it 
with  fuch  a  reafonable  number  of  guns  as  he  Hi  all  judge 
■proper. 

“  In  cafe' of  the  meeting  of  two  fipiadrons,  the  two 
chiefs  only  are  to  exchange  falutes.  And  if  fingle  fhips 
meet  a  fqnadron  confiding  of  more-than  one  flacr,  the 
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repeated  by  the  fame  fhips,  lirjlefs  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
paration  of  fix  months  at  lead. 

“  None  of  his  majedy’s  (hips  of  war,  commanded 
only  by  captains,  ffiall  give  or  receive  falutes  from  one 
another,  in  whntfoever  part  of  the  world  they  meet. 

“  A  flag  officer  commanding  in  chief  (hall  be  faluted, 
upon  his  fird  hoiding  his  dag,  by  all  the  ffiips  prefent, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  fird, 
third,  or  fifth  articles. 

“  When  any  of  his  majedy’s  fhips  fhall  meet  with  any 
diip  or  ffiips  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  date, 
within  his  majedy’s  feas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Fi- 
niderre),  it  is  expeded,  that  the  faid  foreign  ffiips  do 
drike  their  top-fail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  majedy’s  fovereignty  in  thofe  feas  : 
and  if  any  (hall  refure  or  offer  to  refid,  it  is  enjoined  to 
all  flag  officers  and  commanders  to  ufe  their  utmod  en¬ 
deavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not  fuffer  any 
diffionour  to  be  done  to  his  majeffy.  And  if  any  of  his 
majedy’s  fubjeas  ffiall  fo  much  forget  their  duty,,  as  to 
omit  Hriking  their  top-fail  in  paffing  by  his  majedy’s 
ffiips,  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mader,and  from  whence, 
and  whither  bound,  together  with  affidavits  of  the  fa6t, 
are  to  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  in 
order  to  their  being  proceeded  againd  in  the  admiralty 
court.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  his  majedy’s 
feas,  his  majedy’s  ffiips  are  in  nowife  to  drike  to  any 
and  that  in  other  parts,  no  Hup  of  his  majedy’s  is  to 
drike  her  flag  or  top-fail  to  any  foreigner,  unlefs  fuch 
foreign  fhip  fhall  have  fird  druck,  or  at  the  fame  time 
drike,  her  flag  or  top  fail  to  his  majedy’s  fhip. 

«  The  flag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  majedy’s 
diips  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majedy’s  honour 
upon  all  occafions,  giving  protection  to  his  fubjeas,  and 
endeavouring,  what  in  them  lies,  to  feeure  and  encou¬ 
rage  them  in  their  lawful  commerce  5  and  they  are  not 
to  injure,  in  any  manner,  the  fubjeas  of  his  majedy’s 
friends  and  allies. 

“  If  a  foreign  admiral  meet  with  any  of  his  maje¬ 
dy’s  ffiips,  and  falutes  them,  he  ffiall  receive  gun  for 
gun.  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  diall  anfwer 
with  two  guns  lefs.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  ffiall  return  two  lefs.  But  if  the  drip  be 
commanded  by  a  captain  only,  the  flag-officer  diall  gfie 
two  guns  lefs,  and  captains  an  equal  number. 

“  When  any  of  his. majedy’s  fhips  come  to  an.  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon-ffiot  of  its  forts, 
the  captain  may  falute  the  place  with  fuch  a  number  of 
guns  as  have  been  cuflomary,  upon  good  affurance  .of 
having  the  like  number  returned,  but  not  otherwife. 
But  if  the  drip  bears  a  flag,  the  flag-officer  ffiall  fird 
carefully  inform  himfelf  how  flags  of  like  rank,  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  crowned  heads,  have  given  or  returned  ia- 
lutes,  and  to  infid  upon  the  fame  terms  of  refpeft.. 

“  It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his  majedy’s 
ffiips  in  foreign  parts,  to  falute  the  perfons  of  any  admi¬ 
rals,  commanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  fhips  of  war  of 
foreign  nations,  and  foreign  noblemen,  or  drangers  of 
quality,  as  alfo  the  faftoiies  of  the  king’s  fubjetfs,  com¬ 
ing  on  board  to  vifit  the  diip  5  and  the  number  oi  guns 
is  left  to  the  commander,  as  fhall  be  datable  to  the  oc- 
cafion  and  the  quality  of  the  perfons  vifiting  5  but  he  is 
neverlhelefs  to  remain  accountable  for  any  excefies  m 


Salute. 


principal  hag 


d  fher  only  is  to  be  faluted. 
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No  falutes  diall  be  the  nbufc  of  this  liberty.  If  tae  flap  vihted  ~e  m  corn- 


puny 
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Salute  panv  with  other  (hips  of  war,  the  captain  is  not  to  make 
I!  life  of  the  civilities  allowed  in  the  preceding  articles 

o.inaawians.  with  leave  and  confent  of  the  commander  in  chief 
Or  the  fenior  captain. 

“  Merchant* (flips,  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 
to  his  majefty’s  fubje£ts,  faluting  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  fliall  be  anfwered  by  flx  guns  lefs  ;  when  they 
falute  any  other  flag-fhips,  they  (hall  be  anfwered  by 
four  guns  lefs  j  and  if  they  falute  men  of  war  com¬ 
manded  by  captains,  they  (hall  be  anfwered  by  two  guns 
lefs.  If  feveral  merchant-fhipf  falute  in  company,  no 
return  is  to  be  made  till  all  have  finiflied,  and  then  by 
ftich  a  number  of  guns  as  fliall  be  thought  proper  *,  but 
though  the  merchant-flaps  fliould  anfwer,  there  (hall  be 
no  fecond  return. 

“  None  of  his  majefty’s  (hips  of  war  fliall  falute  any 
of  his  majefty’s  forts  or  cattles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.” 

SALUZZO,  called  by  the  French  Solaces ,  a  town 
and  cattle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  the 
river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  18.  27.  N.  Lat.  44.  35.  It  was 
formerly  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.' 

Saluzzo,  the  marquifate  of,  a  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny 
and  the  province  of  the  Four  Valleys,  on  the  eaft  by 
thofe  of  Saviglano  and  Foflano,  on  the  fouth  by  that 
of  Cona  and  the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
i6ci. 

SAM  A,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  Hands  on  an  eminence, 
the  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleafant  river  of  St 
George,  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  town 
contains  above  200  houfes,  which  feem  to  form  three 
diftindl  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebaftian.  Des  Marchais 
deems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  on  the  whole 
coaft,  Burbot  likewife  agreeing  with  him  in  its  fitua- 
tion,  extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  foie  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  natives  is  filhing  ;  a  circumftance  which 
cafily  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magiftrates  having  the  fu-^ 
preme  power,  being  fubjedl  to  periodical  changes,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  feldom 
however  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate.  This 
prince  refides  feme  leagues  dlftant  from  the  fea,  is  rich, 
and  much  refpedted  by  his  neighbours. 

SAM ANE  \NS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philofophers,  have  been  confounded  by  fome  with  the 
Bramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  fpread  them- 
felves  in  India,  and  taught  new  do&rines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  faid,  were  in 
the  higheft  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  residence  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  \  while 
the  Sunaneans  were  fettled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
fay,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Snmaneans,  before  whofe  arrival  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  the  Bramins  were  the  religious  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Indians.  The  moft  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  the  Samanean  doctors  war  Boutta,  or  Budda,  who 


was  bom  683  years  before  Chrift.  His  fcholars  paid  Samanean3 
him  divine  honours  ;  and  his  do&rine,  which  confifted  Samaj!can<J 
chiefly  in  the  tranfmigratioiv  of  fouls,  and  in  the  vror-  ^  1  1 
fhip  of  cowts,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  alfo 
in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary.  It  was  propa¬ 
gated  according  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  fucceeded  there  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  of  Zamolxis.  The  Samaneans,  or  Buddifls,  were 
entirely  deftroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  of  the 
Bramins,  wdiofe  abfurd  pra&ices  and  fables  they  affeft- 
ed  to  treat  with  contempt  5  but  feveral  of  their  books 
are  ftill  preferved  and  relpe&ed  on  the  coafts  of  Mala¬ 
bar. 

We  are  told,  too,  that  feveral  of  the  Bramin  orders 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profeis 
the  greateft  part  of  their  do£trines.  DE%our  Vedam, 
ou  Ancien  Comment  du  Vcdam ,  publifhed  by  M.  de  S. 

Croix,  Paris  1779*  See  Bramins. 

SAMAR)  a  Spanilh  illand  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  is  called  Samar  on  the  fide  which  looks 
towards  the  other  ifles,  and  Ibabao  on  that  next  th t  Modern 
ocean.  Its  greateft  length,  from  Cape  Baliquaton,  which,  u»iv.  Hifi. 
with  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the  ftrait  of  St  Ber-Vul* 
liavdino,  in  13  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  extends  toP‘ 
that  of  Guignan  in  1 1  deg.  towards  the  fouth.  The 
other  two  points,  making  the  greateft  breadth  of  the 
ifland,  are  Cabo  de  Spirito  Santo,  or  Cape  of  the  Holy 
Ghoji ,  the  high  mountains  of  which  are  the  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  (hips  from  New  Spain  ;  and  that  which  lying 
oppoflte  to  Leyte  weftward,  makes  another  ftrait,  fcarce 
a  Hone’s  throw  over.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  ifland 
is  about  130  leagues.  Between  Guignan  and  Cape 
Spirito  Santo  is  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  from 
thence  thofe  of  Palapa  and  Catubig,  and  the  liltle  ifland 
of  Bln,  and  the  coaft  of  Catarman.  Yeflels  from  coun¬ 
tries  not  yet  difeovered  are  very  frequently  eaft  awray 
on  the  before-mentioned  coaft  of  Palapa.  Within  the 
ftraits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  beyond  Baliquaton,  is  the 
coaft  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  of  Ibatan, 
Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga.  Then 
follows  the  ftrait  of  St  Juanillo,  without  which,  Hand¬ 
ing  eaft  ward,  appears  the  point  and  little  illand  of  Guig¬ 
nan,  where  the  compafs  of  the  ifland  ends.  It  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  craggy,  but  the  few7  plains  which  it  contains 
are  very  fertile.  The  fruits  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  Leyte  ;  but  there  is  one  particular  fort,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  clilcoy ,  and  by  the  Chinefe,  who  put  a 
great  value  on  it ,feyz:/,  without  kernels. 

SAMARA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

SAMARCAND,  or  Sarmacaxd,  an  ancient  and 
famous  town  of  Alia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  country  of  the  Uibeck  Tartars,  with 
a  caftle  and  a  famous  univerficy.  The  houlcs  are  built 
with  Hones,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  excellent  fruits. 

It  is  pleafantly  feated  near  the  river  Sogde,  a  branch  of 
the  Amu.  E.  Long.  69.  o.  N.  Lat.  39.  50.  This  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sogdia  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  wTas  called  Maracanda . 

It  w7as  aftenvards  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Tamer¬ 
lane  the  Great.  In  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  it  w7as 
forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of  that  cruel  conqueror  ;  by 
whom  the  garrifou,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  were 
butchered  )  30,000, of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  wives 
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Samaria  and  children,  were  prefented  to  his  generals  3  the.  reft 

“\ - *  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  city,  on  paying  a  tribute 

of  300,000  dinars  or  crowns  of  gold. 

SAMARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  three 
larger  Cisjordan  diftri£ls,  (ituated  in  the  middle  between 
Galilee  to  the  north  and  Judea  to  the  fouth,  beginning 
at  the  village  Ginsea,  in  the  Campus  Magnus,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  the  toparchy  called  Acrobatena  (Jofephus).  Its 
foil  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  Judaea  3  both  equal¬ 
ly  hilly  and  champaign,  both  equally  fertile  in  corn  and 
fruit  (ib.)  Called  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in  Ephraim 
(Bible)  3  compiifing  the  ten  tribes,  and  confequently 
all  the  country  to  the  north  of  Judea  and  eaft  and  weft 
of  Jordan* 

Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri  king  of 
•  Ifrael,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3079,  and  died  3086  (1  Kings  xvi.  24.).  He  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Sbemer  for  two  talents  of  filver,  or 
for  the  fum  of  684I.  7s.  6d.  It  took  the  name  of  Sama 
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ria  from  Shemer  the  owner  of  the  hill  3  though  fome 
think  there  were  already  fome  beginnings  of  a  city,  be- 
caufe,  before  the  reign  of  Omri  there  is  mention  made 
of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3030.  But  others  take  this  for  a  prolepfis,  or  an  anti¬ 
cipation,  in  the  difcourfe  of  the  man  of  God,  who  fpeaks 
bf  Samaria  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  no 
confiderable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  till  after  the  reign  of  Omri. 
Before  him,  the  kings  of  Ifrael  dwelt  at  Shechem,  or 
Tirzah.  Samaria  was  fituated  upon  an  agreeable  and 
fruitful  hill,  in  an  advantageous  fituation,  and  was  12 
miles  from  Dothaim,  12  from  Merrom,  and  four  from 
Atharoth.  Jofephus  fays,  it  was  a  day’s  journey  from 
Jerufalem.  Befides,  though  it  was  built  upon  an  emi- 
*  ricnce,  yet  it  muft  have  water  in  abundance  3  fince  we 
find  medals  ft  ruck  in  this  city,  whereon  is  re  prefen  ted 
the  goddefs  Aftarte  treading  a  river  under  foot  *,  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.  And  Jofephus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  PLrcanus  the 
prince  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demolifhed  it,  and  caufed 
even  the  brook  to  flow  over  its  ruins,  to  obliterate  all 
the  footfteps  of  it. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to  make  this 
city  the  ftrongeft,  the  fined,  and  the  richeft,  that  was 
poflible.  Ahab  built  there  a  palace  of  ivory  ( 1  Kings 
xxii.  39.),  that  is,  in  which  there  .were  many  ornaments 
of  ivory.  Amos  deferibes  Samaria  under  Jeroboam  II. 
as  a  city  funk  into  all  excefles  of  luxury  and  effeminacy 
(Amos  iii.  1 5.  and  iv.  1,  2.). 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  ftreets 
in  Samaria  (1  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  for  traffic, 
where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.  His  fon  Ben- 
hadad  befieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xx.  r,  2,  3,  &c.)  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3103. 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army  into 
the  field,  probably  with  a  defign  to  march  againft  Sa¬ 
maria  :  but  his  army  was  again  cut  in  pieces.  Some 
years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lay  down 
before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  fuch  neceffities  by  fa¬ 
mine,  that  a  mother  was  there  forced  to  eat  her  own 
child  ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  fentible  effect  of 
‘the  prote&ion.  of  God. 


Laftly,  it  was  befieged  by  Shalmanefer  king  of  _Affy-  Samaria, 
ria,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoihea  king  of  Ifrael  (2  Kings  v  ~v-~ 
xvii.  6,  7,  &c.),  which  was  the  fourth  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah/  It  was  taken  three  years  after,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3283.  The  prophet  Hcfea  fpeaks  of  the' 
cruelties  exercifed  by  Shalmanefer  againft  the  befieged 
(Hof.  x.  4,  8,  9.  xiv.  I.)  3  and  Micah  fays,  that  this 
city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ftones  (Mic.  i.  6.).  .  The 
Cuthites  that  were  fent  by  Efar-haddon  to  inhabit  the 
country  of  Samaria,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city  3.  they  dwelt  at  Shechem, 
which  they  made  the  capital  city  of  their  date.  They 
were  ftill  upon  this  footing  when  Alexander  the  Great 
came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea.  However,  the  Cu¬ 
thites  had  rebuilt  fome  of  the  houfes  of  Samaria,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  fince 
Ezra  then  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 
iv.  17.  Nehem.  iv.  2.)  3  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this  prince 
was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus  alive,  whom 
Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Syria.  Alexander 
marched  againft  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in  Mace¬ 
donians  to  inhabit  it  3  giving  the  country  round  .it  to 
the  Jews  3  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it,  he 
granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute.  T  he  king  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  who  fucceeded  Alexander,  deprived 
them  of  the  property  of  this  country. 

But  Alexander  Balas  king  of  Syria  reftored  to  Jona¬ 
than  Maccabseus  the  cities  of  Lydda,  Ephrero,  and  Ra- 
matha,  which  he  cut  off  from  the  country  of  Samaria 
(1  Mac.  x.  30,  38,  and  xi.  28,  34.).  Laftly,  the  Jews 
re-entered  into  the  full  poffeffion  of  this  whole  country 
under  John  Hircanus  the  Afmoncean,  who  took  Sama¬ 
ria,  and  ruined  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  according  to  Jofe¬ 
phus,  that  he  made  the  river  run  through  its  ruins.  It 
continued  in  this  condition  to  the  year  of  the  world 
3947,  when  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proconful  of  Syria, 
rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabiniana.  But  it 
was  yet  but  very  inconfiderable,  till  Herod  the  Great 
reftored  it  to  its  ancient  luftre,  and  gave  it  the  Greek 
name  or  Sebafte,  which  in  Latin  is  Augufta,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Augufius,  who  had  given  him  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  place. 

The  facred  authors  of  the  New  Teftament  fpeak.but 
little  of  Samaria  3  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  is 
rather  in  refpedt  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 
city  itfelf.  (See  Luke  xvii.  11.  John  iv.  4,  5.).— It  was 
there  our  Lord  had  the  converfalion  with  the  woman,  of 
Samaria,  that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of  the  city 
of  Sychar.  After  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  (A&s  viii, 

1,  2,  3.),  when  the  difciples  rvere  difperfed  through  the 
ci’ties  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  .  St  Philip  the  deacon  with¬ 
drew  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  he  made.ieveral 
converts.  When  the  apoftles  heard  that  this  city  had 
received  the  wrord  of  God,  they  fent  Peter  and  John  thi¬ 
ther,  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  .  fuch  as  had 
been  baptized.  It  was  there  they  found  Simon  Magus, 
who  offered  money  to  the .  apoftles,  being  in  hopes  to 
buy  this  power  of  communicating  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Sa¬ 
maria  is  never  called  Sebafte  in  the  books,  of  the  New 
Teftament,  though  ftrangers  hardly  knew  b  but  by  this 
name.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  it  wras  thought  Qbadiah 
was  buried  at  Samaria.  They  alfo  (hewed  there 
tombs  of  Eliffia  and  of  St  John  the  Baptift,  There  are 
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Samaritans.  found  many  ancient  medals  that  were  Rruck  at  SebaRe, 
or  Samaria,  and  fome  biftiops  of  this  city  have  fubfcribed 
to  the  ancient  councils. 

SAMARITANS.  We  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
Samaritans  under  the  article  Cuth.  The  Samaritans 
are  the  people  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capital 
city.  In  this  fenfe,  it  ffiould  feem  that  we  might  give 
the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Ifraelites  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  lived  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Samaria.  How¬ 
ever,  the  facred  authors  commonly  give  the  name  of  Sa¬ 
maritans  only  to  thofe  ftrange  people  whom  the  kiugs 
of  Affyrin  fent  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  inhabit 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when  they  took  away  captive 
the  Ifraelites  that  wTere  there  before.  Thus  we  may  fix 
the  epoch  of  the  Samaritans  at  the  taking  of  Samaria 
by  Salmanefer,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3283.  This 
prince  carried  away  captive  the  Ifraelites  that  he  found 
in  the  country,  and  aligned  them  dwellings  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  Affyria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.). 
He  fent  other  inhabitants  in  their  Read,  of  which  the 
mofl  confiderable  were  the  Cuthites,  a  people  defcend- 
ed  from  Cufh,  and  who  are  probably  of  the  number  of 
thofe  whom  the  ancients  knew  by  the  name  of  Scy¬ 
thians. 

After  Salmanefer,  his  fucceffor  Efar-haddon  wa-s  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  people  which  had  been  fent  to  Samaria 
were  infefted  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25.)  5  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  manner  of  worfhipping  the  god  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Wherefore  Efar-haddon  fent  a  prieR  of  the  God 
of  Ifrael  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.  But  they  thought  they  might  blend  this  re¬ 
ligion  with  that  which  they  profeffed  before  ;  fo  they 
continued  to  worfhip  their  idols  as  before,  in  conjunction 
with  the  God  of  Ifrael,  not  perceiving  how  abfurd  and 
incompatible  thefe  two  religions  were. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  they  continued  in  this 
Rate  ;  but  at  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
it  appears  they  had  entirely  quitted  the  worfhip  of  their 
idols  ;  and  when  they  afked  permiflion  of  the  Ifraelites 
that  they  might  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  they  affirmed,  that  from  the 
time  that  Efar-haddon  had  brought  them  into  this  coun¬ 
try  they  had  always  worffiipped  the  Lord,  (Ezra  iv. 
I,  2,  3.).  And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  the  Scripture  does  not  anywhere  reproach  them 
with  idolatrous  worfhip,  though  it  does  not  dilTemble  ei¬ 
ther  their  jealoufy  againR  the  Jews,  nor  the  ill  offices 
they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  by  their 
{landers  and  calumnies,  or  the  Rratagems  they  contrived 
to  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  cf  Jerufalem. — 
(Nehem.  ii.  10,  19.  iv.  2,  &.c.  vi.  1,  2,  &c.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  in  common  to  all  thefe  people  who  came  thither 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coming  of  A- 
lexander  the  Great  into  Judea.  Before  that  time,  every 
one  was  left  to  his  own  difcretion,  and  worffiipped  the 
Lord  where  he  thought  fit.  But  they  prefently  compre¬ 
hended,  from  the  books  of  Mofes  which  they  had  in 
their  hands,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Jews  their 
neighbours,  that  God  was  to  be  worffiipped  in  that  place 
only  which  he  had  chofen.  So  that  fince  they  could 
not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  the  Jews  would 
not  allow  of,  they  bethought  themfelves  of  building  a 


temple  of  their  owm  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  near  the  city  Samaritans, 
of  Shechcm,  which  was  then  their  capital.  Therefore  ** 

Sanballat,  the  governor  of  the  Samaritans,  applied  him- 
felf  to  Alexander,  and  told  him  he  had  a  fon -in- law, 
called  Man  a  fie  s,  fon  to  Jaddus  the  high-prieR  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  retired  to  Samaria  with  a  great  number 
of  other  perfons  of  his  own  nation  \  that  he  defired  to 
build  a  temple  in  this  province,  where  he  might  exer- 
cife  the  high-prieRhood  ;  that  this  undertaking  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  king’s  affairs,  becaufe  in 
building  a  temple  in  the  province  of  Samaria,  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  would  be  divided,  who  are  a  turbulent 
and  feditious  people,  and  by  fuch  a  divifion  would  be 
made  weaker,  and  lefs  in  a  condition  to  undertake  new 
enterprifes. 

Alexander  readily  confented  to  what  Sanballat  defi¬ 
red,  and  the  Samaritans  prefently  began  their  building 
of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  they 
have  always  frequented,  and  Rill  frequent  to  this  day, 
as  the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  his  people.  It  is  of  this  mountain, 
and  of  this  temple,  that  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Sy- 
char  fpoke  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20.).  See  Ga- 
riziivi. 

The  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Alexander.  They  revolted  from  him  the 
very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  put  Macedonians  in  their  room,  and  gave  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  preference  that  A- 
lexander  gave  to  the  Ifraelites  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increase  that  hatred  and  animofity  that  had  already 
obtained  between  thefe  two  people.  When  any  Ifrael- 
ite  had  deferved  puniffiment  for  the  violation  of  fome 
important  poist  of  the  law,  he  prefently  took  refuge  in 
Samaria  or  Shcchem,  and  embraced  the  way  of  worfhip 
according  to  the  temple  of  Garizim.  When  the  Jew’s 
were  in  a  profperous  condition,  and  affairs  were  favour¬ 
able  to  them,  the  Samaritans  did  not  faih  to  call  them¬ 
felves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  race  of  A- 
braham.  But  no  fooner  were  the  Jews  fallen  into  dis¬ 
credit  or  perfecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 
difowned  them,  would  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  Phoenicians  origi¬ 
nally,  or  that  they  were  defeended  from  Jofeph  and  Ma- 
naffeh  his  fon.  This  ufed  to  be  their  praCtiee  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  Samaritans,  having  received  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  from  the  prieR  that  was  fent 
by  Efar-haddon,  have  preferved  it  to  this  day,  in  the 
fame  language  and  character  it  was  then,  that  is,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  which  we  now  call 
the  Samaritan,  to  diRinguiffi  it  from  the  modern  He¬ 
brew  character,  which  at  prefent  we  find  in  the  books 
of  the  Jews.  Thefe  laR,  after  their  captivity,  changed 
their  old  chara&ers,  and  took  up  thofe  of  the  Chaldee, 
which  they  had  been  ufed  to  at  Babylon,  and  which 
they  continue  Rill  to  ufe.  It  is  wrong,  fays  F.  Calmet, 
to  give  this  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  character,  for  that 
can  be  faid  properly  only  of  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
critics  have  taken  notice  of  fome  variations  between  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Samaritans  ; 
but  thefe  varieties  of  reading  chiefly  regard  the  word 
Gerizim,  which  the  Samaritans  feem  to  have  purpofely 
introduced  to  favour  their  pretenfions,  that  Mount  Ge¬ 
rizim  was  the  place  in  which  the  Lord  was  to  be 
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Samaritans.  adored.  The  other  various  readings  are  of  fmall  im- 
" . v  portance. 

The  religion  of  this  people  was  at  firff  the  Pagan. 
Every  one  worfhipped  the  deity  they  had  been  ufed  to 
in  their  own  country  (2  Kings  xvii.  2  5,  30,  31.).  The 
Babylonians  worihipped  Succoth-bcnoth  ;  the  Cuthites, 
Ncrgal  ;  the  Hamathites,  Alhima  ;  the  Avites,  Nib- 
haz  and  J  artak. ;  the  Sepharvites,  Adrammeleeh  and 
Anammelech.  If  we  would  enumerate  all  the  names 
of  falfe  gods  to  whom  the  Samaritans  have  paid  a  facri- 
legious  worfhip,  we  Ihould  have  enough  to  do.  This 
matter  is  fufficicntly  perplexed,  by  reafon  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  names  by  which  they  were  adored  by  different  na¬ 
tions,  infomuch  that  it  would  be  almofl  impoflible  to 
clear  up -this  affair.  See  Succoth-eenoth,  &c.  Af¬ 
terwards,  to  this  profane  worfhip  the  Samaritans  added 
that  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Ifrael,  (2  Kings  xvii.  29, 

3°>  3  r>  32,),>  1  hey  gave  a  proof  of  their  little  regard 

to  this  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  when  under  Antioehus 
Epiphanes  they  confecratcd  their  temple  at  Gerizim  to 
Jupiter  Argivus.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
they  celebrated  the  fabbatical  year,  and  confequently 
the  year  of  jubilee  alfo.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
did  it  exa&ly  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Jews,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  obferved  any  other  epoch  •,  and  it  is  to  little 
purpofe  that  fome  critics  have  attempted  to  afeertain  the 
firlt  beginning  of  it.  Under  the  kings  of  Syria  they 
followed  the  epoch  of  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  as  other  people  did  that  were  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Seleucidae.  After  that  Herod  had  re-efta- 
blifhed  Samaria,  and  had  given  it  the  name  of  Sebafle, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  their  medals,  and  all  pu¬ 
blic  a6ls,  took  the  date  of  this  new  eftablifhment.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  Pagans  or  Jews,  were  no  rule  to  the  other  Samari¬ 
tans,  who  probably  reckoned  their  years  according  to 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  fuhjeft  to,  till  the 
time  they  fell  under  the  jurifdiblion  of  the  Mahometans, 

*  under  which  they  live  at  this  day  5  and  they  reckon 
their  year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  as  they  fpeak,  according 
to  the  reign  of  Khmael,  or  the  Ilhmaclites.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  defire  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the 
hiffory  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  we  refer  to  the  works 
of  Jofephus,  where  they  will  find  that  fubjeft  largely 
treated  of. 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  objected  to  them,  that  they 
receive  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejea  all  the  other 
books  of  Scripture,  chiefly  the  prophets,  who  have  more 

exprefsly  declared  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah _ They 

have  alfo  been  accufed  of  believing  God  to  be  corpo¬ 
real,  of  denying  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  refurre&ion 
of  the  dead.  Jefus  Chriff  reproaches  them  (John  iv. 

2  2.)  with  worfhipping  they  know  not  what  ;  and  in  the 
place  already  referred  to  he  feerns  to  exclude  them  from 
falvation,^  when  ht  fays,  that  “  Salvation  is  of  the 
Jews.”  True  it  is,  that  thefe  words  might  only  fignify, 
that  the  Meffiah  was  to  proceed  from  the  Jews  ;  but 
the  crime  of  fchifm  alone,  and  a  feparation  from  the 
true  church,  was  fufficient  to  exclude  them  from  falva- 
tion.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  a  fufficient  teftimony 
that  the  Samaritans  expe&ed  a  Meffiah,  who  they 
hoped  would  clear  up  all  their  doubts  (John  iv.  25.). 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sheehcm  believed  at  the 
preaching  of  Jefus  Chriff,  and  feveral  of  Samaria  be- 
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lieved  at  that  of  St  Philip  ;  but  it  is  faid,  they  foon  fell  Samaritan.?, 
back  to  their  former  errors,  being  perverted  by  Simon  V— 

Magus. 

The  Samaritans  at  prefent  are  very  few  in  number. 

Jofeph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know  their  mages, 
wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  hioh 
prieff  of  the  whole  febt  who  relided  at  Neapolis  in  Sy- 
They  returned  two  anfwers  to  Scaliger,  dated  in  the 


year  of  the  Hegira  998.  Thefe  were  preserved  in  the 
French  king’s  library,  and  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Father  Morin,  and  printed  in  England  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  that  father’s  letters,  in  1682,  under  the  title  of 
Antiquitates  Ecdejne  Orient  a  Us.  By  thefe  letters  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  believe  in  God,  in  his  fervant  Mofes, 
the  holy  law,  the  mountain  Gerizim,  the  houfe  of 
God,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace;  that  they 
value  themfelves  upon  obferving  the  law  of  Mofes  in 

many  points  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  themfelves. _ 

I  hey  keep  the  fabbath  with  the  utmeft  ftriblnefs  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law,  without  ffirring  from  the  place  they 
are  in,  but  only  to  the  fynagogue.  They  go  not  out 
of  the  city,  and  abffain  from  their  wives  on  that 
day.  They  never  delay  circumcifion  beyond  the  eighth 
day.  They  ffill  facrifice  to  this  day  in  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  prieff  what  is  en¬ 
joined  by  the  law.  They  do  not  marry  their  own 
nieces,  as  the  Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  themfelves  a 
plurality  of  wives.  Their  hatred  for  the  Jews  may  be 
feen  through  all  the  hiffory  of  Jofephus,  and  in  feveral 
places  of  the  New  Teffament.  The  Jewiffi  hiftorian 
informs  us,  that  under  the  government  of  Coponius, 
one  paffover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  fome  Samaritans  had  (battered  the  bones  of  dead 
men  there,  to  infult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  feftival.  The  evangeliffs  fhew  us,  that 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  held  no  correfpondence  toge¬ 
ther  (John  iv.  9.)  “  The  Jews  have  no  dealings 

with  the  Samaritans.”  And  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
Sychar  was  much  furprifed  that  Jefus  talked  with  her, 
and  afked  drink  of  her,  being  a  Samaritan.  When  our 
Saviour  lent  his  apoffies  to  preach  in  Judea,  he  forbade 
them  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  (Mat.  x.  5.)  • 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  them  as  fchifmatics,  and  as 
ffrangers  to  the  covenant  of  Ifrael.  One  day  when  he 
fent  his  difciples  to  provide  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  entertain  him, 
becaufe  they  perceived  he  was  going  to  Jerufalem. 
(Luke  ix.  53.  53.)  “  Becaufe  his  face  was  as  though  he 
weuld  go  to  Jerufalem.”  And  when  the  Jews  were 
provoked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chriff,  they  told 
him  he  was  a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  48.),  thinking  they 
could  fay  nothing  more  fevere  againff  him.  Jofephus 
relates,  that  fome  Samaritans  having  killed  feveral  Jews 
as  they  were  going  to  the  feaff  at  Jerufalem,  this  oc- 
cafioned  a  kind  of  a  war  between  them.  The  Sama¬ 
ritans  continued  their  fealty  to  the  Romans,  when  the 
Jews  revolted  from  them  ;  yet  they  did  not  efcape 
from  being  involved  in  fome  of  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  ffill  at  this  day  fome  Samaritans  at  Shechem, 
otherwife  called  Naploufe.  They  have  prieff s  there, 
who  fay  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  have  a 
high-prieft,  who  refides  at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim,  who 
offers  facrifices  there,  and  who  declares  the  feaff  of  the 
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Sambucus,  paffover,  and  all  the  other  feafts,  to  all  the  difperfed 
«  Sur”iels-  t  Samaritans.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  Gaza, 
fome  at  Damafcus,  and  fome  at  Grand  Cairo. 

SAMBUCUS,  elder,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofce .  See  Botany 
Index. 

All  the  forts  of  elder  are  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  very 
hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere ;  are  generally  free 
(hooters,  but  particularly  the  common  elder  and  varie¬ 
ties,  which  make  remarkably  ftrong,  jointed  (hoots,  of 
feveral  feet  in  length,  in  one  feafon  ;  and  they  flower 
moftly  in  fummer,  except  the  racemofe  elder,  which 
generally  begins  flowering  in  April }  and  the  branches 
being  large,  fpreading,  and  very  abundant,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  conlpicuous ;  but  they  emit  a  difagreeable  odour. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  in  moft  of  the  forts  by  large 
bunches  of  ripe  berries  in  autumn,  which,  although  very 
unpalatable  to  eat,  are  in  high  eftimation  for  making 
that  wTell  known  cordial  liquor  called  elder  wine ,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  common  black-berried  elder.  In  gardening, 
the  elder  is  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  efpecially  in  ex- 
tenfive  grounds. 

SAMIAN  earth,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name 
of  two  fpecies  of  marl  uledin  medicine,  viz.  1.  The  white 
kind,  called  by  the  ancients  collyrium  famium,  being 
aftringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diarrhoeas,  dyienteries, 
and  haemorrhagies  ;  they  alfo  ufed  it  externally  in  in¬ 
flammations  of  all  kinds.  2.  The  brownifh  wThite  kind, 
called  after  famius  by  Diofcorides ;  this  alfo  (lands  re¬ 
commended  as  an  aftringent. 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  defert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  defert 
Ives's  Voy -  *n  mont^s  of  July  and  Auguft  from  the  north-weft 

age  from  quarter,  and  fometimes  it  continues  with  all  its  violence 
England  to  to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad ,  but  never  afledts  any  body 
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within  the  walls.  Some  years  it  does  not  blow  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  appears  fix,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
feldom  continues  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  It 
often  palfes  with  the  apparent  quicknefs  of  lightning. 
The  Arabians  and  Perfians,  who  are  acquainted  'with 
the  appearance  of  the  (ky  at  or  near  the  time  this  wind 
arifes,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  haze, 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  duft  arifing  out  of  the 
horizon ;  and  they  immediately  upon  this  appearance 
throw  themfelves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
continue  in  that  pofition  till  the  wind  is  palled,  which 
frequently  happens  almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  not  careful  or  brifk  enough  to  take 
ihis  precaution,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  and  they 
get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  in  ft  ant  death. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  one  which  they  take  to 
avoid  the  effedls  of  this  fatal  blaft  ;  and  when  it  is  over, 
they  get  up  and  look  round  them  for  their  companions; 
and  if  they  fee  any  one  lying  motionlefs,  they  take  hold 
of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  and  jerk  it  with  fome  force  ; 
and  if  the  limb  thus  agitated  feparates  from  the  body, 
it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  wind  has  had  its  full  e(fe6l  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  leg  does  not  come 
away,  it  is  a  fure  fign  there  is  life  remaining,  although 
to  every  outward  appearance  the  perfon  is  dead  ;  aRd 
in  that  cafe  they  immediately  cover  him  or  them  with 
clothes,  and  adminifter  fome  warm  diluting  liquor  to 
caufe  a  perfpiration,  which  is  certainly  but  (lowly 
brought  about. 
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The  Arabs  themfelves  can  fay  little  or  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  it  always  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  and  that  [the  air  <, 
at  thefe  times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon, 
in  the  north* weft  quarter,  before  obferved,  which  gives 
warning  of  its  approach.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whether  the  dead  bodies  are  fcorched,  or  diflolved 
into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance  ;  but  from  the  (lories 
current  about  them,  there  has  been  frequent  reafon  to 
believe  the  latter  ;  and  in  that  cafe  fuch  fatal  effe&s  may 
be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious  vapour  than  to  an  ab- 
folute  and  exceflive  heat.  The  (lory  of  its  going  to 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  and  no  farther  may  be  reafonably 
enough  accounted  for,  if  the  effedls  are  attributed  to  a 
poifonous  vapour,  and  not  an  exceflive  beat.  The  above- 
mentioned  wind,  Samiel,  is  fo  well  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bagdad  and  Baflora,  that  the  very  children 
fpeak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Baltic  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Regal 
Pruflia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and  very  high  mountains, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  honey.  There  are  alfo  very  aftive 
horfes,  in  high  efteem.  The  inhabitants  are  clownifli, 
but  honeft  ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young  woman  to 
go  out  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her  hand  and 
two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Roden n a  and  Wormia  are  the 
principal  places. 

SAMOIEDA,  a  country  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  be¬ 
tween  Afiatic  Tartary  and  Archangel,  lying  along  the 
fea  coaft  as  far  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are  extreme¬ 
ly  rude  and  barbarous.  They  travel  on  the  fnow  on. 
(ledges,  drawn  by  an  animal  like  a  rein-deer,  but  with* 
the  horns  of  a  (lag.  Their  (lature  is  (hort ;  their  (boul¬ 
ders  and  faces  are  broad,  with  flat  broad  Hofes,  hanging 
lips,  and  flaring  eyes  ;  their  complexion  is  dark,  their 
hair  long  and  black  ;  and  they  have  very  little  beard.  If 
they  have  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  idolatry,  though 
there  has  been  fome  attempts  of  late  to  convert  them. 
Their  huts  are  made  of  birch  bark  fewed  together,  and 
laid  upon  (lakes  fet  in  the  ground  ;  at  the  top  is  a  hole 
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to  let  out  the  fmoke ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the  middle, 
round  which  they  repofe  in  the  night. — Their  chief  em¬ 
ployment  is  hunting  and  fiftiing. 

SAMOLUS,  WATER  PIMPERNEL  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  21ft  order,  Precice.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

SAMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  promontory  Mycale,  on  the  continent 
of  the  Hither  Afia,  and  oppoflte  to  Ephefus  ;  the  dif¬ 
tance  only  feven  ftadia  (Strabo)  ;  a  free  ifland,  in  com- 
pafs  87  miles  (Pliny)  ;  or  100  (Ifidorus)  ;  with  a  cog- 
nominal  towni  (Ptolemy,  Horace)  ;  famous  for  the  wor- 
ftiip  and  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  a  noted  afylum  (Virgil, 
Strabo,  Tacitus)  ;  and  hence  their  coin  exhibited  a 
peacock  ( Athenceus)  :  The  country  of  Pythagoras,  who, 
to  avoid  the  oppreflion  of  tyrants,  retired  to  Italy,  the 
land  of  freedom.  Samos,  though  not  fo  happy  in  pro¬ 
ducing  wine,  which  Strabo  winders  at,  all  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  iflands  yielding  a  generous  fort,  yet  abounds  in 
all  the  necelfaiies  of  life.  The  Vafa  Samia ,  among 
earthen  wTare,  were  held  in  high  repute.  Satnii \  the  peo- 
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Samos,  pic  (Ovid).*— The  ittand  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

^Sampan.  ^  Xurks.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  and  22  in 
breadth,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  inhabitants  live  at 
their  cafe,  their  taxation  by  the  Turks  being  moderate. 
The  women  are  very  natty  and  ugly,  and  they  never 
fliift  above  once  a  month.  They  are  clothed  in  the 
Turkifh  manner,  except  a  red  coif,  and  their  hair 
hanging  down  their  backs,  with  plates  of  nlver  or 
block-tin  fattened  to  the  ends. — They  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans,  and  excel¬ 
lent  mufkadine  grapes.  They  have  white  figs  four 
times  as  big  as  the  common  fort,  but  not  fo  well  tatted. 
'Iheir  ttlk  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and  wax 
admirable  ;  befides  which,  their  poultry  are  excel¬ 
lent  :  they  have  iron  mines,  and  mott  of  the  foil  is 
of  a  rutty  colour :  they  have  alfo  emery  ftone,  and  all 
the  mountains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  1 2,000,  who  are  almott  all  Greeks  ;  and  the 
monks  and  prietts  occupy  mott  part  of  the  ifland. 
They  have  a  bifhop  who  refides  at  Cora.  See  Poly- 
CRATES. 

OJbec'sVoy-  SAMPAN,  is  a  Chinefe  boat  without  a  keel,  look- 

ageto  Chu  ing  almott  like  a  trough  ;  they  are  made  of  different  di- 
Indies  irjen^lonsJ  ^ut  are  softly  covered.  Thefe  boats  are  as 

J  4  long  as  floops,  but  broader,  almott  like  a  baking 
trough  5  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 
bamboo  tticks :  the  cover  or  roof  is  made  of  bamboo 
flicks,  arched  over  in  the  fliape  of  a  grater  5  and  may 
be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  :  the  fides  are  made  of 
boards,  with  little  holes,  with  (butters  inttead  of  win¬ 
dows  :  the  beards  are  fattened  on  both  (ides  to  potts, 
which  have  notches  like  tteps  on  the  infide,  that  the 
rOof  may  be  let  down,  and  reft  on  them  :  on  both  ends 
of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  lead  there 
is  one  at  the  hindmett  end.  A  fine  white  fmooth  car¬ 
pet  fpread  up  as  far  as  the  hoards  makes  the  floor, 
which  in  the  middle  confitts  of  loofe  boards  5  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  deep  on.  As  thefe  boats 
greatly  differ  from  ours  in  fhape,  they  are  like  wife  row¬ 
ed  in  a  different  manner  :  for  two  rowers,  potting  them- 
felves  at  the  back  end  of  the  fampan,  work  it  forwards 
very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars  $  and  can  al¬ 
mott  turn  the  veffel  juft  as  they  pleafe  :  the  oars,  which 
are  covered  with  a  little  hollow7  quadrangular  iron,  are 
kid  on  iron  fvvivels,  w-hich  are  fatted  in  the  fides  of 
the  fampan  :  at  the  iron  the  oars  are  pieced,  which 
makes  them  look  a  little  bent  :  in  common,  a  row¬ 
er  fits  before  with  a  fhort  oar  ;  but  this  he  is  forced  to 
lay  afide  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  great  throng  of  fampans  and  this  inconvenience 
has  confirmed  the  Chinefe  in  their  old  way  of  rowing. 
Inttead  of  pitch,  they  make  ufe  of  a  cement  like  our 
putty,  which  we  call  chinam ,  but  the  Chinefe  call  it 
hang.  Some  authors  fay  that  this  cement  is  made  of 
lime  and  a  rettn  exuding  from  the  tree  tong  yea ,  and 
bamboo  ockam. 

Befides  a  couple  of  chairs,  they  have  the  following 
furniture  :  twTo  oblong  tables  or  boards  on  wrhich  fome 
Chinefe  chara&ers  are  drawn  •,  a  lan thorn  for  the 
night-time,  and  a  pot  to  boil  rice  in.  They  have  alfo 
a  little  cover  for  their  houfehold  god,  decorated  with 
gilt  paper  and  other  ornaments  :  before  hirn  (lands  a  pot 
filled  with  allies,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  before 
the  idol.  The  candles  are  nothing  elfe  than  bamboo 
chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  fa w-  dull  of  fandal- 
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wood  is  (luck  on  with  gum.  Thefe  tapers  are  every¬ 
where  lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagodas,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  in  the  ftreets  ;  and,  in  large  cities,  oc- 
cafion  a  fmoke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  Before  this 
idol  (lands  fome  fomfo,  or  Chinefe  brandy,  water,  See. 

We  ought  to  try  whether  the  Chinefe  would  not  like  to 
ufe  juniper- wood  inttead  of  fandal-wocd  ;  which  latter 
comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  almott  the  fame  fmell  with 
juniper. 

SAPvlSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  memorable 
for  his  fupernalural  llrength,  his  viblories  over  the 
Philiftines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the  book 
of  Judges. 

SAMSON's  Pojl ,  a  fort  of  pillar  erefled  in  a  (hip’s 
hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelfon,  under 
the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furnidied  with  feveral 
notches  that  ferve  as  tteps  to  mount  or  defeend,  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  This  poll:  being  firmly  driven  into  its 
place,  not  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  beam  and  fortify 
the  veffel  in  that  place,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  cargo  or 
materials  contained  in  the  hold,  from  (hitting  to  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  by  the  rolling  of  the  (hip  in  a  turbulent  and 
heavy  (ea. 

Books  of  SAMUEL,  twro  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Tettament,  as  being  ufually  aferibed  to  the  prophet 
tSamuel. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  are 
a  continued  hittory  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ifiael 
and  Judah  •  for  which  reafon  the  becks  of  Samuel  are 
likewife  ttyled  the  frfi  and ftcond  hooks  of  Kings.  Since 
the  ttrtt  24  chapters  contain  all  that  relates  to  tire 
Hittory  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  fivft 
bock  and  all  the  ftcond  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has  V 
been  fuppofed  that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  ttrtt 
24  chapters,  and  that  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan 
fmifhed  the  work.  The  ttrtt  book  of  Samuel  compre¬ 
hends  the  tranfa&ions  under  the  government  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  ttrtt  king  ;  and  alfo  the 
a£is  of  David  while  he  lived  under  Saul  j  and  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  contain  the  fpace  of  101  years.  The  fecond 
book  contains  the  hittory  of  about  40  years,  and  is 
wholly  fpent  in  relating  the  tranfa&ions  of  David’s 
reign. 

SAMYDA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  large,  populous,  ancLhandfome  Niebuhr's 
town  of  Atta,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  tttuated  in  Travels  by 
Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Nikkum,  0n Heron* 
which  are  flill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  cattle,  which 
the  Arabs  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  (lands  the  cattle  ^  a  rivulet  runs  upon  the 
other  fide }  and  near  it  is  the  Buftan  el  Metwokkel,  a 
fpacious  garden,  which  was  laid  cut  by  Imam  Metwok- 
kel,  and  has  been  embellifhed  with  a  fine  garden  by  the 
reigning  imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  are  built 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  is  inclofed  within 
a  wall  of  its  own.  The  city,  properly  fo  called,  is  not 
very  extenfive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an  hour. 

The  city-gates  are  feven.  Here  are  a  number  of 
mofques,  fome  of  which  have  been  built  by  Turkifh 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  it  a&ually  is  j  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  part 
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of  tlie  fpace  within  the  walls.  In  Sana  are  only  12 
public  baths  •,  but  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the  molt 
fplendid  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  reigning 
imam.  The  palace  of  the  late  imam  El  Manzor,  with 
feme  others,  belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very 
numerous. 

The  Arabian  palaces  are  built  in  a  flyle  of  archi¬ 
tecture  different  from  ours.  The  materials,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  burnt  bricks,  and  fometimes  even  hewn  (tones  ; 
but  the  houfes  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun.  There  are  no  glafs 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The 
reft  of  the  houfes  have,inftead  of  windows,  merely  {but¬ 
ters,  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  fliut  when 
it  is  foul.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted  by  a 
round  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Mufeovy  glafs \ 
fome  of  the  Arabians  ufe  fmall  panes  of  itained  glafs  from 
V  enice. 

At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Eab,  are 
great  fimferas  or  caravan feras  for  merchants  and  travel¬ 
lers.  Each  different  commodity  is  fold  in  a  feparate 
market.  In  the  market  for  bread,  none  but  women  are 
to  be  feen  ^  and  their  little  (hops  are  portable.  The  fe- 
veral  claffes  of  mechanics  work,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
particular  quarters  in  the  open  ftreet.  Writers  go 
about  with  their  defks,  and  make  out  brieves,  copy¬ 
books,  and  inftrud  fcholars  in  the  art  of  writing,  all 
at  the  fame  time.  There  is  one  market  where  old  clothes 
are  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

Wood  for  the  carpenter’s  purpofe  is  extremely  dear 
through  Yemen  ;  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  isnolefs 
fo.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and  bare,  and 
wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from  the  diftance 
of  three  days  journey  ;  and  a  camel’s  burthen  commonly 
cofts  two  crowns.  This  fcarcity  of  wood  is  particularly 
fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  a  little  pit- coal.  Peats  are  burnt 
here  5  but  they  are  fo  bad,  that  draw  mud  be  intermix¬ 
ed  to  make  them  burn. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here  are 
more  than  20  different  fpecies  of  grapes,  which,  as  they 
do  not  all  ripen  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  afford  a 
delicious  refrediment  for  feveral  months.  The  Arabs 
likewife  preferve  grapes,  by  hanging  them  up  in  their 
cellars,  and  eat  them  almod  through  the  whole  year. 
The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might  make  more  if 
the  Arabs  were  not  fuch  enemies  to  drong  liquors.  A 
Jew  convi&ed  of  conveying  wine  into  an  Arab’s  houfe  is 
feverely  punidied  ;  nay,  the  Jews  mud  even  ufe  great 
caution  in  buying  and  felling  it  among  themfelves. 
Great  quantities  of  grapes  are  dried  here  \  and  the  Ex¬ 
portation  of  raifins  from  Sana  is  confiderable.  One  fort 
of  thefe  grapes  is  without  dones,  and  contains  only  a 
foft  grain,  the  prefence  of  which  is  not  perceptible  in 
eating  the  raifin. 

In  the  cadle,  which  ftands  on  a  hill,  are  two  palaces. 
“  I  faw  (fays  Niebuhr)  about  it  fome  ruins  of  old  build¬ 
ings,  but,  notwithdanding  the  antiquity  of  the  place,  no 
.remarkable  inferiptions.  There  is  the  mint,  and  a  range 
of  prifons  for  perfons  of  different  ranks.  The  reigning 
imam  refides  in  the  city  ^  but  feveral  princes  of  the 
blood-royal  live  in  the  cadle.  The  battery  is  the  mod 
elevated  place  about  thefe  buildings  \  and  there  I  met 
with  what  I  had  no  expe&ation  of,  a  German  mortar, 
with  this  infeription,  Jorg  Se/os  Gofmich ,  1513.  I  faw 
alfo  upon  the  fame  battery  feven  iron  cannons,  partly 
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buried  in  the  fand,  and  partly  fet  upon  broken  carriages.  Sana, 
Thefe  feven  imall  cannons,  with  fix  others  near  the  Sanballat, 
gates,  which  are  fired  to  announce  the  return  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fedivals,  are  all  the  artillery  of  the  capital  of 
Yemen.” 

SANADON,  Noel  Etienne,  a  Jefuit,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1676,  and  was  a  didinguifned  profeffor  of  hu¬ 
manity  at  Caen.  He  there  became  acquainted  with 
Huet  bifhop  of  Avranches,  whofe  tabe  for  literature  and 
poetry  was  fimilar  to  his  own.  Sanadon  afterwards 
taught  rhetoric  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  was  en- 
truded  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  after 
the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  In  1728  he  was  made  lib¬ 
rarian  to  Louis  XIV.  an  office  which  he  retained  to  his 
death.  He  died  on  the  2 id  September  1733?  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  1.  Latin  Poems,  in  i2mo,  1715, 
and  reprinted  by  Barbou,  in  8vo,  1  754.  His  byle 
poffeffes  the  graces  of  the  Augudan  age.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  pure  and  nervous  ;  his  verfes  are  harmonious, 
and  his  thoughts  are  delicate  and  well  chofen  j  but 
fometimes  his  imagination  flags.  His  Latin  poems 
confib  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  others,  on  va¬ 
rious  fubjects.  2.  A  trandation  of  Horace,  with  Re¬ 
marks,  in  2  vols.  4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727  5  but 
the  bed  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Amderdam 
in  1735,  in  8  vols.  1  2mo,  in  which  are  alfo  inferted  the 
verfions  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier.  Sanadon  tranflated 
with  elegance  and  tabe  *,  but  he  has  not  preferved  the 
fublimity  of  the  original  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  precifion  in  the  epidles  and  fatires.  In  general, 
his  verfion  is  rather  a  paraphrafe  than  a  faithful  tranf- 
lation.  Learned  men  have  judly  cenfured  him  for  the 
liberty  which  he  has  taken  in  making  confiderable 
changes  in  the  order  and  drutflure  of  the  odes.  He 
has  alfo  given  offence  by  his  uncouth  orthography.  3, 

A  Colle&ion  of  Difcourfes  delivered  at  different  times, 
which  afford  drong  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  oratory 
and  poetry.  4.  A  book  entitled  Prieres  et  InJlruBions 
Chretiennes. 

SANBALLAT,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu- 
thites  or  Samaritans,  was  always  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Horonaim,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 

He  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  great 
opponent,  and  from  whofe  book  we  learn  his  hibory. 

There  is  one  circumbance  related  of  him  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  fome  difpute  among  the  learned  \  and  the  date 
of  the  quedion  is  as  follows  :  When  Alexander  the 
Great  came  into  Phoenicia,  and  fat  down  before  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Sanballat  quitted  the  intereds  of  Darius 
king  of  Perfia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  8000  men  to 
offer  his  fervice  to  Alexander.  This  prince  readily  en¬ 
tertained  him,  and  being  much  folicited  by  him,  gave 
him  leave  to  ere£l  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  where 
he  con  diluted  his  fon  in-law  Manaffeh  the  high-piied. 

But  this  dory  carries  a  flagrant  anachronifm  :  for  I  20 
years  before  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
35^0,  Sanballat  was  governor  of  Samaria  5  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Prideaux  (in  his  Connexion  of  the  Hi- 
flories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tebament)  fuppofes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probability,  by  fhowing  it  to  be  a  midake  of  Jofephus. 

This  author  makes  Sanballat  to  flourifh  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  and  to  build  his  temple  upon 
3  P  2  Mount 
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SanVdlat,  Mount  Gerizim  by  licence*froin  Alexander  tbe  Great ; 

tho°n^*  w^ercas  **  was  Per^uime^  }°y  ^eave  ^rom  Darius  No- 
i  _  °*  .  thus,  in  the  j  5 til  year  of  his  reign.  This  takes  away 

the  difficulty  arifmg  from  the  great  age  of  Sanballat, 
and  brings  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Nelieniiah,  as 
the  Scripture  hidory  requires. 

SANCHEZ,  Francois,  called  in  Latin  Sanflius, 
was  of  Las  Brocas  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by  his 
own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  ot  le  Pere  de 
la  Langue  La  tine,  ct  le  DoEleur  de  tons  les  Gens  de  letires. 
He  wrote,  I.  An  excellent  treatife  intitled  Minerva,  or  de 
Caujis  Lingnce  La  time ,  which  was  publi  (lied  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  1714,  in  8vo.  The  authors  of  the  Port-Royal 
Methode  de  la  Langue  Latin e  have  been  much  indebted 
to  this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  tranfiating  Authors.  3.  Several  other  learned 
pieces  on  grammar.  He  died  in  the  year  i6co,  in  his 
77th  year. 

We  mud  be  careful  to  diftinguilh  him  from  another 
Franfois  Sanchez,  who  died  at  Touloufe  in  1632.  This 
lad  was  a  Portuguefe  phyfician  who  fettled  at  Touloufe, 
and,  though  a  Chridian,  was  born  of  Jewifh  parents. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  philofo- 
pher.  His  works  have  been  colleded  under  the  title  of 
Opera  Medico.  His  junFh  funt  traciatus  quid  am  philo- 
fophici  non  wfuhtiles.  They  were  printed  at  Touloufe 
in  1636. 

SANCHONIATHO,  a  Phenician  philofopher  and 
hiftorian,  who  is  faid  to  have  fiouriihed  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  about  the  time  of  Semiramis.  Of  this  mod 
ancient  writer,  the  only  remains  extant  are  fundry  frag¬ 
ments  of  cofmogony,  and  of  the  hidory  of  the  gods  and 
fird  mortals,  preferved  by  Eufebius  and  Theodoret  \ 
both  of  whom  fpeak  of  Sanchoniatho  as  an  accurate 
and  faithful  hidorian  ^  and  the  former  adds,  that  his 
work,  which  was  tranflated  by  Philo-Byblius  from  the 
Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains  many 
things  relating  to  the  hidory  of  the  Jews  which  de- 
ferve  great  credit,  both  becaufe  they  agree  with  the 
Jewidr  writers,  and  becaufe  the  author  received  thefe 
particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hierombalus,  a  pried  of 
the  god  Jao. 

Several  modern  writers,  however,  of  great  learning, 
have  called  in  quedion  the  very  exidence  of  Sanchonia¬ 
tho,  and  have  contended  with  much  plaufibility,  that 
the  fragments  which  Eufebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  were  forged  by  that  author, 
or  the  pretended  tranflator  Philo,  from,  enmity  to  the 
Chridians,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  fomething 
to  fhow  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Mofes. 
Thefe  oppofite  opinions  have  produced  a  controverfy 
that  has  filled  volumes,  and  of  which  our  limits  rvould 
hardly  admit  of  an  abftraCL  We  diall  therefore  in  few 
words  date  what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous  of  fuller  information 


to  the  works  of  the  authors  (a)  mentioned  at  the  bol-  Salchow’**’ 
torn  of  the  page.  t  tli0,  f 

The  controverfy  refpe&ing  Sanchoniatho  refolves  it-  v 
felf  into  two  queflions  :  1.  Was  there  in  reality  fuch  a 

writer  ?•  2.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity  which 


hisLtrauflator  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  was  really  fuch  a  writer,  and  that  the 
fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius  are  indeed  parts  of  his 
hidory,  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  trandator  (r),  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  by  the  following  reafons.  Eu¬ 
febius,  who  admitted  them  into  his  work  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  fearcher  into  antiquity.  His  conduct  at  the  Ni- 
cene  council  diows,  that  on  every  fubjeCl  he  thought  for 
him  felf,  neither  biaffed  by  authority  to  the  one  fide,  nor 
carried  over  by  the  rage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  better  means  than  any  modern  writer  can  have  of 
fatisfying  himfelf  with  refpeCl  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  work,  which  had  then  but  lately 
been  tranfiated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  made  ge¬ 
nerally  known  \  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  itfelf, 
or  at  lead  in  thofe  parts  of  it  which  he  has  preferved, 
that  could  induce  a  wife  and  good  man  to  obtrude  it 
upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  he  himfelf  fufpeCfed  it 
to  be  fpurious.  Too  many  of  the  Chridian  fathers  were 
indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to  admit  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  writings  without  duly  weighing  the  merits  of 
their  claim  ;  but  then  fuch  writings  were  always  belie¬ 
ved  to  be  favourable  to  the  Chridian  caufe,  and  inimical 
to  the  caufe  of  Paganifm.  That  no  man  of  common 
fenfe  could  fuppofe  the  cofmogony  of  Sanchoniatho  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  caufe  of  revealed  religion,  a  farther 
proof  cannot  be  requifite  than  what  is  furnifhed  by  the 
following  extraCL 

“  He  fuppofeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 
univerfe  were  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  of 
dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  evening  chaos ;  and  that  thefe 
things  were  boundlefs,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no 
bound  or  figure.  But  when  this  wind  fell  in  love  with 
his  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix¬ 
ture  was  called  defire  or  cupid  (jri&oi). 

“  This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  {x.nnc*i)  making  of  all  things.  But  that  wind  did 
not  know  its  own  production  ;  and  of  this,  with  tha-t 
wind  was  begotten  Mot,  which  fome  call  Mud \  others 
the  putrefaffion  of  a  watery  mixture.  And  of  this 
came  all  the  feed  of  this  building,  and  the  generation  of 
the  univerfe. 

“  But  there  were  certain  animals,  which  had  no  fenfe, 
out  of  which  were  begotten  intelligent  animals,  and  were 
called  Zophefemin,  that  is,  the  fpies  or  overfeers  of  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  'and  were  formed  alike  in  the  drape  of  an  egg. 
Thus  fhone  out  Mot ,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  lefs  and 
the  greater  fiars. 

“  And  the  air  finning  thoroughly  with  light,  by  its 

fiery 


(a)  Bochart,  Scaliger,  Voffius,  Cumberland,  Dodwell,  Stillingfleet,  Mofheim’s  Cud  worth,  and  Warburton. 

(b)  Of  thefe  there  are  indeed  feveral  proofs.  Philo  makes  Sanchoniatho  fpeak  of  Byblus  as  the  mod  ancient  city 
of  Phenicia,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  was  not.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Berith  or  Berytus ,  the  city 
where  Sanchoniatho  himfelf  lived  j  but  not  of  Byblus,  which  was  the  native  city  of  Philo,  and  to  which  he  is  there¬ 
fore  partial.  He  makes  him  likewife  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the  Grecian  fiates  were 
known  or  probably  peopled. 
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Sancborila-  fiery  Influence  on  the  Tea  and  earth,  winds  were  begot- 
.  ^  ten,  and  clouds  and  great  defluxions  of  the  heavenly  wa¬ 

ters.  And  when  all  thefe  things  firft  were  parted,  and 
were  feparated  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  then  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  dallied 
againfl  one  another,  and  were  fo  broken  to  pieces  } 
whence  thunders  and  lightnings  were  made  :  and  at 
the  ftroke  oi  iheie  thunders  the  fore-mentioned  intelli¬ 
gent  animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  with  the 
found  ;  and  male  and  female  flirred  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  fea  :  This  is  their  generation  of  animals. 

“  After  thefe  things  our  author  (Sanchoniatho) 
goes  on  faying  :  Thefe  things  are  written  in  the  Cof- 
tnogony  of  Taautus ,  and  in  his  memoirs  ;  and  out  of  the 
conjectures,  and  furer  natural  figns  which  his  mind 
faw,  and  found  out,  and  wherewith  he  hath  enlighten¬ 
ed  us. 

“  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds,  north 
and  foutk  and  the  reft,  he  makes  this  epilogue.  4  But 
thefe  firft  men  confecrated  the  plants  fhooting  out  of  the 
earth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  worlhipped  them  ; 
upon  whom  they  themfelves  lived,  and  all  their  pofterity 
and  all  before  them  :  to  thefe  they  made  their  meat  and 
drink  offerings.’  Then  he  concludes  :  6  thefe  were  the 
devices  of  vyorftiip  agreeing  with  the  weaknefs  and  want 
of  boldnefs  in  their  minds.” 

Let  us  fuppofe  Eufebius  to  have  been  as  weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkeit  monk  in  the  darkeft  age  of 
Europe,  a  fuppofition  which  no  man  will  make  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  histo¬ 
rian  $  what  could  he  fee  in  this  fenfelefs  jargon,  which 
even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  of  employing  in 
fupport  of  Chriftianity  ?  Eufebius  calls  it,  and  calls 
it  truly,  dire6t  atheifm  ;  but  could  he  imagine  that  an 
ancient  fyftem  of  atheifm  would  contribute  fo  much  to 
make  the  Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine  revelations 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  that  he 
Should  be  induced  to  adopt,  without  examination,  an 
impudent  forgery  not  200  years  old  as  genuine  remains 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity  ? 

If  this  Phenician  cofmogony  be  a  fabrication  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  or  of  the  pretended  trariflatcr,  it  muft  furely  have 
been  fabricated  for  fome  purpofe ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  conceive  what  purpofe  either  of  thefe  writers  could 
have  intended  to  ferve  by  forging  a  fyftem  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  abfurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Chriftians,  was  not  an  atheift,  and  wrould  never  have 
thought  of  making  an  atheift  of  him  whom  he  meant 
to  obtrude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  Mofes.  His 
own  principles  were  thofe  of  the  Alexandrian  Plutonifts; 
and  had  he  been  the  forger  of  the  works  which  bear 
the  name  of  Sanchoniatho,  inftead  of  the  incomprehen- 
flble  jargon  about  dark  wind ',  evening  chaos ,  Mot,  the 
overfeers  of  heaven  in  the  foape  of  an  egg ,  and  animation 
proceeding  from  the  found  of  thunder ,  we  Should  doubtlefs 
have  been  amufed  with  refined  fpeculations  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Demiurgus  and  the  other  perfonl 
in  the  Platonic  Triad.  See  Platonism  and  Porphy¬ 
ry. 

*  Bib  Crit  ^at^er  Simon  of  the  oratory  imagines*  that  the 

vol.  i/p  '  purpofe  for  which  the  hiftory  of  Sanchoniatho  was 

14c.  forged,  was  to  fupport  Paganifiri,  by  taking  from  it  its 
mythology  and  allegories,  which  were  perpetually  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  by  the  Christian  writers  •,  but  this  learned 
man  totally  miftakes  the  matter.  The  primitive  Chri- 


ftians  were  too  much  attached  to  allegories  themfelves  Sanrfccnta* 
to  reft  their  objections  to  Paganifm  on  fuch  a  founds-  tho* 
tion  :  what  they  objeCted  to  that  fyftem  was  the  inuno- 
ral  Stories  told  of  the  priefts.  To  this  the  Pagan  priefts 
and  pliilofophers  replied,  that  thefe  Stories  were  only 
mythologic  allegories ,  which  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 
Theology,  Ethics,  and  PhySics.  The  Chriftians  Laid, 
this  could  r.ot  be  *,  for  that  the  ftories  of  the  gods  had 
a  fubftantial  foundation  in  fad,  thefe  gods  being  only 
dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like°paffions  and  in¬ 
firmities  with  other  mortals.  This  then  was  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho 
had  to  remove,  if  he  really  forged  them  in  fupport  of 
Paganifm  }  but,  inftead  of  doing  fo,  he  gives  the  genea¬ 
logy  and  hiftory  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  fliows,  that 
they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  fome 
of  them  grofsly  immoral,  which  they  had  performed  in 
this  world.  We  have  elfewhere  (Polytheism,  N°  17.) 
given  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chryfor ,  and  Ou - 
ranos ,  and  Ge,  and  Hypffos ,  and  Muth  ;  but  our  rea¬ 
ders  may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleafed  to  accompany  him 
through  the  hiftory  of  Ouranos  and  CrOnus,  two  of  his 
greateft  gods  ;  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  his  wri¬ 
tings  are  calculated  to  fupport  the  tottering  caufe  of 
Paganifm  againfl  the  objedions  which  were  then  urged 
to  it  by  the  Chriftian  apologifts. 

“  Ouranos  (fays  he),  taking  the  kingdom  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  married  Ge  his  After,  and  by  her  had  four  fons  ^ 

I/us,  who  is  called  Cronus ;  Bety/us ;  Dagon,  who  is  Si- 
ton,  or  the  god  of  corn ;  and  Atlas .  But  by  other  wives 
Ouranos  had  much  iffue,  wherefore  Ge  being  grieved  at 
it  and  jealous,  reproached  Ouranos,  fo  as  they  parted 
from  each  other.  But  Ouranos,  though  he  parted  from 
her,  yet  by  force  invading  her,  and  lying  with  her  when 
he  lifted,  went  away  again  ;  and  he  alfo  attempted  to 
kill  the  children  he  had  by  her.  Ge  alfo  often  defend¬ 
ed  or  avenged  herfelf,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unto 
her.  But  when  Cronus  came  to  man’s  age,  ufing  Her¬ 
mes  Trifmegiftus  as  his  counfellor  and  afliftant  (for  he 
was  his  fecretary),  he  oppofed  his  father  Ouranos 
avenging  his  mother.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Per- 
fephone  and  Athena  5  the  former  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  counfel  of  the  latter  Athena,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro¬ 
nus  made  of  iron  a  feimitar  and  a  fpear.  Then  Her¬ 
mes,  fpeaking  to  the  aftiftants  of  Cronus  with  enchant¬ 
ing  words,  wrought  in  them  a  keen  defire  to  fight 
agamft  Ouranos  in  the  behalf  of  Ge  \  and  thus  Cronus 
warring  againfl  Ouranos,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  power  or  office.  In  the 
fight  was  taken  a  well-beloved  concubine  of  Ouranos 
big  with  child.  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da¬ 
gon,  and  fhe  brought  forth  at  his  houfe  what  flie  had 
m  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  him  Demaroon . 

After  thefe  things  Cronus  builds  a  wall  round  about 
his  houfe,  and  founds  Byblus  the  firft  city  in  Phenicia. 

Afterwards  Cronus,  fufpe&ing  his  own  brother  Atlas, 
with  the  advice  of  Hermes,  throwing  him  into  a  deep 
hole  of  the  earth,  there  buried  him,  and  having  a  fon 
cafted  Sadid,  lie  difpatched  him  with  his  own  fword, 
havmg  a  fufpicicn  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  fon  of 
hfe  with  his  own  hand.  He  alfb  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  own  daughter,  fo  that  all  the  gods  were  amazed  at 
the  mind  of  Cronus.  But  in  piocefs  of  time,  Ouranos 
being  in.  flight,  or  banifhment,  fends  his  daughter  A- 
ftarte,  with  two  oilier  fillers  Rhea  and  Dione,  to  cut 

off 
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oft  Cronus  by  deceit,  whon  Cronus  taking,  made  tvives 
of  thefe  filters.  Ouranos,  underltanding  this,  fent  Ei- 
marmene  and  Hore,  Fate  and  Beauty,  with  other  auxili¬ 
aries,  to  war  againft  him  :  but  Cronus,  having  gained 
the  affections  of  thefe  alfo,  kept  them  with  himfelf. 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  deviled  Bcetulia ,  contriving 
Hones  that  moved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  begat 
on  Aftarte  feven  daughters  called  Titanides  or  Artemides ; 
and  he  begat  on  Rhea  feven  fons,  the  youngeft  of  whom, 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  was  confecrated  a  god.  Alfo 
by  Dione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Aftarte  moreover 
two  fons,  Pothos  and  Eros,  i.  e.  Cupid  arid  Love.  But 
Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread,  corn,  and  the 
plough,  was  called  Zeus  Arotrius.  To  Sydijc,  or  the 
juft,  one  of  the  Titanides  bare  Afclepius,  Cronus  had 
alfo  in  Perce  a  three  fons,  1.  Cronus  his  father’s  name- 
fake.  2.  Zeus  Be/us.  3.  Apollo 

Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  writer  fo  acute  as  Porphyry, 
or  indeed  that  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  of  Philo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with 
fuch  Rories  as  thefe,  in  order  to  remove  the  ChriRian 
objeCHons  to  the  immoral  characters  of  the  Pagan  di¬ 
vinities  ?  The  very  fuppofition  is  impoflible  to  be  made. 

Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  is  here 
writing  allegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouranos,  and 
Ge  and  Cronus,  is  only  perfonifying  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  and  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  affures  us,  that 
Ouranos,  or  Epigcus,  or  Autochthon  (for  he  gives  him 
all  thefe  names)  was  the  fon  of  one  Eliaun  or  Hypftftos, 
who  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  over  us  was  called  heaven,  on  account  of 
its  excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge  after 
his  RRer  and  wife.  And  his  tranfiator  is  very  angry  * 
with  the  Neotoric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  becaufe 
that,  “  by  a  great  deal  of  force  and  draining,  they  la¬ 
boured  to  turn  all  the  Rories  of  the  gods  into  allegories 
and  phyfical  difeourfes.”  This  proves  unanfwerably, 
that  the  author  ©f  this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did  not 
mean  to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religion  under  the  cloak 
of  mythologic  allegories  }  and  therefore,  if  it  was  forged 
by  Porphyry  in  fupport  of  Paganifm,  the  forger  fo  far 
roifiook  the  Rate  of  the  queRion  between  him  and  his 
adverfaries,  that  he  contrived  a  book,  which,  if  admitted 
to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  caufe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  with  refpeCl  to 
Sanchoniatho  is  his  antiquity.  Did  he  really  live  and 
write  at  fo  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre¬ 
tend  ?  We  think  he  did  not ;  and  what  contributes  not 
a  little  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark  of  na¬ 
tional  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after- times,  in 
making  the  facred  myReries  of  his  own  country  original, 
and  conveyed  from  Phenicia  into  Egypt.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  furnilhes  an  additional  proof  that  Porphyry  was 
not  the  forger  ©f  the  work  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
myReries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (fee  Mysteries), 
and  would  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  blunder.  He  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anachronifm,  when  he 
makes  Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Semiramis,  and 
yet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is  compiled 
from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the  prieR  of  the  god 
Jao  $  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the  higheR  de¬ 
gree  probable  f,  that  Hierombalus  or  Jeromb  baal  is  the 
Jerub-baal  or  Gidesn  of  Scripture. 

Between  the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  wai¬ 
st  period  elapfed  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou- 
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rifiied  not  above  feven ty  years  before  the  deRruClion  of  Sanchonia- 
Troy.  But  fuppofing  Sanchoniatho  to  have  really  con-  tllu- 
fulted  the  records  of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows ' 
that  he  flouriflied  at  the  fame  period  with  that  judge  of 
Ifrael.  He  fpeaks  of  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an  an¬ 
cient  thing,  while  our  beR  chronologers  J  place  it  in  +  §  ^  ^ 
the  time  oi  Gideon.  Indeed,  were  we  certain  that  any  ^ 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  we  (Lou Id  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  tradl  of  time  had  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  death  of  their  author  and  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoniatho  5  for,  furely,  they 
could  not,  in  a  (hort  period,  have  been  fo  completely 
corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
abfurdities.  His  atheiRic  cofmogony  he  does  not  in¬ 
deed  pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  prieR 
of  Jao,  but  from  records  which  were  depofited  in  his 
own  town  of  Berytus  by  Thoth  a  Phenician  philofo- 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt.  But 
furely  the  annals  of  Gideon,  if  written  by  himfelf, 
and  preferved  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniatho,  muR 
have  contained  fo  many  truths  of  the  Mofaic  religion, 
as  muR  have  prevented  any  man  of  fenfe  from  adopting 
fo  impoRible  a  theory  as  Thoth ’s,  though  fan£lkmed  by 
the  greateR  name  of  profane  antiquity.  Stillingfieet 
indeed  thinks  it  moR  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  moR  remarkable  paffages  of 
the  life  of  Jerub-baal  from  annals  written  by  a  Phenician 
pen.  He  obferves,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Gideon,  the  Ifraelites,  with  their  ufual  pronenefs  to 
idolatry,  worfhipped  Baal-berith,  or  the  idol  of  Berytus, 
the  town  in  which  Sanchoniatho  lived  }  and  from  this 
circumRance  he  concludes  that  there  muR  have  been 
fuch  an  intercourle  between  the  Hebrews  and  Berytians, 
that  in  procefs  of  time  the  latter-  people  might  affume 
to  themfelves  the  Jerub-baal  of  the  former,  and  hand 
down  his  actions  to  poRerity  as  thofe  of  a  prieR  in- 
Read  of  a  great  commander.  All  this  may  be  true  5 
but  if  fo,  it  amounts  to  a  demonRration  that  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  Sanchoniatho  is  not  fo  high  by  many  ages  as 
that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo  and  Porphyry, 
though  he  may  Rill  be  more  ancient,  as  we  think  Vof- 
fius  has  proved  him  to  be  *,  than  any  other  profane  hi-  #  ^  jj.o 
Ron  an  whofe  writings  have  come  down  to  us  either  cn-  Crcc.  lib'i, 
tire  or  in  fragments.  C£lp#  x. 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho’s  hi- 
Rory,  what,  it  may  be  alked,  is  the  value  of  his  frag¬ 
ments,  that  we  fhould  be  at  any  trouble  to  afeertain 
whether  they  be  genuine  remains  of  high  antiquity,  or 
the  forgeries  of  a  modern  impoRor  ?  We  anfwer,  with 
the  illuRrious  Stillingfieet,  that  though  thefe  fragments 
contain  fuch  abfurdities  as  it  would  he  a  difgrace  to  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  credible  ;  though  the  whole  cofmogony 
is  the  grofieff  fink  of  atheifm  ;  and  though  many  perfons 
make  a  figure  in  the  hifiory,  whofe  very  exifience  may 
well  be  doubted ;  yet  we,  who  have  in  our  hands  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  difeover 
many  excellent  relicks  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw 
no  feeble  light  upon  many  paffages  of  holy  feripture,  as 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  idolatry 
which  was  fo  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature. 

They  furnifii  too  a  complete  refutation  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
and  finow,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  indeed 
not  older  than  it  is  faid  to  be  by  Mofes.  We  fiiall  con¬ 
clude  the  article  by  earnefily  recommending  to  cur 
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Saner;  ft  readers  an  attentive  perufal  of  Cumberland's  SANCHO - 
J1  NIATHO. 

Mnttuary.  sANCROFT,  William,  archbifl'.op  of  Canterbu- 
ry,  was  born  at  Frefingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1616;  and 
admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1633, 
In  1642  he  was  eledted  a  fellow;  and,  for  refilling  to 
take  the  covenant,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowfhip.  In 
1660  he  was  chofcn  one  of  the  univerfky  preachers  ; 
and  in  1663  was  nom*nated  to  the  deanry  of  York. 
In  1664  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  St  Paul’s.  In  this 
Ration  he  fet  himfelf  with  unw  earied  diligence  to  repair 
the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  it,  toward  which  he  gave  1400I.  He  alfo  rebuilt 
the  deanry,  and  improved  its  revenue.  In  1668  he  was 
admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  on  the  king’s  pre- 
fentation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the  con¬ 
vocation,  he  ivas  unexpectedly  advanced  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Canterbury.  In  1687  he  was  committed 
to  the  tower,  with  fix  other  biihops,  for  preferring  a 
petition  to  the  king  again!!  reading  the  declaration  of 
indulgence.  Upon  King  James  II.’s  withdrawing  him¬ 
felf,  he  concurred  with  the  lords  in  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament,  and  due  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Proteftant  diffenters.  But  when  that  prince 
and  his  confort  were  declared  king  and  queen,  his  grace 
refufing  to  take  the  oath  to  their  majelties,  he  was 
fufpended  and  deprived. — He  lived  in  a  very  private 
manner  till  his  death  in  1693.  His  learning,  integrity, 
and  piety,  made  him  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church. 
He  publhhed  a  volume  in  i2rno,  intitled  Modern  Po¬ 
litics,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  feleCl 
authors  ;  Familiar  Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pam¬ 
phlet  ;  and  three  of  his  fermons  were  printed  together 
after  his  death. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  a£t  of  fanCHfying,  or 
rendering  a  thing  holy.  The  reformed  divines  define 
fandlification  to  be  an  a6t  of  God’s  grace,  by  which 
a  perfon’s  defires  and  affections  are  alienated  from 
the  world  ;  and  by  which  he  is  made  to  die  to  fin, 
and  to  live  to  righteoufnefs ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feel  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to  a  judicial  aCl, 
by  which  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

SANCTORIUS,  or  Sanctorio,  a  moll  ingenious 
and  learned  phyfician,  was  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  con¬ 
trived  a  kind  of  ftatical  chair,  by  means  of  which,  after 
effimating  the  aliments  received,  and  the  fenfible  dif- 
charges,  he  was  enabled  to  determine  with  great  exaCt- 
nefs  the  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as 
what  kind  of  victuals  and  drink  increafed  or  diminifhed 
it.  .  On  thefe  experiments  he  ereCted  a  curious  fyftem, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  De  Medicitia  Sta - 
tica  ;  which  is.  tranflated  into  Er.glifh  by  Dr  Quincy. 
SanCtori us  publifhed  feveral  other  treatifes,  which  fhewed 
great  abilities  and  learning. 

SANC1  UARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo  called  Sanc¬ 
tum  fanBorum,  or  Holy  of  holies ,  was  the  holieff  and 
moft  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  which 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  preferved,  and  into  which 
none  but  the  high-priefl  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 
only  once  a  year,  to  intercede  for  the  people. 

Some  diflinguifh  the  fan&uary  from  the  fan&um  fane- 


torum,  and  maintain  that  the  whole  temple  was  called  Sanctuary, 
the  fanBuary.  Sand. 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the  v 
fanCluary,  is  to  examine  it  by  a  juft  and  equal  fcale  ; 
becaufe,  among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  enftom  of  the  priefts 
to  keep  Itone  weights,  to  ferve  as  ftandards  for  regula¬ 
ting  all  weights  by,  though  thefe  were  not  at  all  different 
from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuary,  in  the  Rdmifh  church,  is  alfo  ufed  for 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed,  en- 
compaffed  with  a  rail  or  balluftrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  the  fame  with 
Asylum. 

SAND,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  properly  denotes  final), 
particles  of  filiceous  ftories.  Sands  are  fuhjeCt  to  be 
varioufly  blended,  both  with  different  fubftances,  as  that 
of  talks,  &c.  ;  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their  va¬ 
rious  colours,  are  fubdivided  into,  1.  White  fands,  whe¬ 
ther  pure  or  mixed  with  other  arenaceous  or  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles ;  of  all  which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
differing  no  lefs  in  the  finenefs  of  their  particles  than  in 
the  different  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  bright  and  (hilling 
white,  to  a  brownifh,  yellowifh,  greenilh,  &c.  white. 

2.  The  red  and  reddifh  fands,  both  pure  and  impure. 

3.  The  yellow  fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  are  alfo 
very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  fands,  diftinguiftied  in 
the  fame  manner.  5.  The  black  fands,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  varieties,  viz.  a  fine  fliining  greyifh  black 
fand,  and  another  of  a  fine  fhining  veddiftt -black  colour, 

6.  The  green  kind  ;  of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  viz.  a  coarfe  variegated  dufky  green  fand,  com¬ 
mon  in  Virginia. 

Sand,  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  glafs  manufacture  5  a 
white  kind  of  fand  being  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glafs,  and  a  coarfe  greeniih -looking  fand  for  the 
green  glafs. 

In  agriculture  it  feems  to  be  the  office  of  fand  to  ren¬ 
der  unCtuous  cr  clayey  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  fupport 
vegetables,  by  making  them  more  open  and  loofe. 

SAND-Bags ,  in  the  art  of  w ar.  See  SACKS  of 

Earth . 

Sand-EEL .  See  Ammodytes,  Ichthyology  ///- 
dtx. 

SAND-Floods ,  a  name  given  to  the  motion  of  fand  fo 
common  in  the  defert  s  of  Arabia.  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  accurate  defeription  of  fome  that  he  faw  in 
travelling  through  that  long  and  dreary  defert.  “  At 
one  o’clock  (fays  he)  we  alighted  among  fome  acacia 
trees  at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one 
miles.  We  were  here  at  once  furprifed  and  terrified  by 
a  fight  furely  one  of  the  mod  magnificent  in  the  world. 

In  that  vaft  expanfe  of  defert  from  welt  and  to  north- 
weft  of  us,  we  faw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand 
at  different  diftances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celeri¬ 
ty,  at  others  ftalking  on  with  a  majeflic  flownefs  :  at  in¬ 
tervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  fewr  minutes 
to  overwhelm  us  ;  and  fmall  quantities  of  land  did  ac¬ 
tually  more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  they  would 
retreat  fo  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  fight,  their  tops  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparated 
from  the  bodies  ;  and  thefe,  once  disjoined,  difperfed 
in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they 
were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  ftruck  with  a  large 
cannon  (hot.  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with 
confiderabie  fwiftnefs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very 
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Sand.  ftrong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongfide  of 

"""v  us  about  the  difiance  of  three  miles.  The  greatelt  dia¬ 

meter  of  the  largeft  appeared  to  me  at  that  diftance  as 
if  it  would  meaiure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  us 
with  a  wind  at  fouth-eaft,  leaving  an  impreflion  upon 
my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  furely 
one  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  confiderable  deal 
of  wonder  and  aftonifhment.  It  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  flying,  the  fwifteft  horfe  or  fafteft  failing  (hip  could 
be  of  no  ufe  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger  ;  and  the 
full  perfuafion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if  to  the  fpot  where 
I  flood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  fo  much  in  my 
Rate  of  lamenefs,  that  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  I  could 
overtake  them. 

u  The  fame  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  fand  pre¬ 
fen  ted  themfelves  to  us  this  day  in  form  and  difpofition 
like  thofe  we  had  feen  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
feemed  to  be  more  in  number  and  lefs  in  fize.  They 
came  feveral  times  in  a  direction  clofe  upon  us,  that  is, 
I  believe,  within  lefs  than  two  miles.  They  began  im¬ 
mediately  tafter  funrife,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almoft 
darkened  the  fun  :  his  rays  fliining  through  them  for 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
Our  people  now  became  defperate  :  the  Greek  ffirieked 
out,  and  faid  it  was  the  day  of  judgement.  Ifmael  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucorories,  that  the 
world  was  on  fire.  I  afked  Idris  if  ever  he  had  before 
feen  fuch  a  fight  ?  He  faid  he  had  often  feen  them  as 
terrible,  though  never  worfe  5  but  what  he  feared  moft 
was  that  extreme  rednefs  in  the  air,  which  was  a  fare 
prefage  of  the  coming  of  the  fimoom.”  See  Simoom. 

The  flowing  of  fand,  though  far  from  being  fo  tre¬ 
mendous  and  hurtful  as  in  Arabia,  is  of  very  bad  confe- 
quences  in  this  country,  as  many  valuable  pieces  of  land 
have  thus  been  entirely  loft  ;  of  which  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inftances  from  Mr  Pennant,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  preventing  them  in  future.  “  I  have  more 
than  once  (fays  he),  on  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Scotland, 
obferved  the  calamitous  ftate  of  feveral  extenfive  trails, 
formerly  in  a  moft  flourifhing  condition,  at  prefent 
covered  with  fands,  unftable  as  thofe  of  the  deferts  of 
Arabia.  The  parifh  of  Furvie,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two  farms,  and  above 
500I.  a  year  loft  to  the  Errol  family,  as  appears  by  the 
oath  of  the  factor  in  1600,  made  before  the  court  of 
feflion,  to  afeertain  the  minifter’s  falary.  Not  a  veftige 
is  to  be  feen  of  any  buildings,  unlefs  a  fragment  of  the 
church. 

“  The  eftate  of  Coubin,  near  Forres,  is  another  me¬ 
lancholy  inftance.  This  tra&  was  once  worth  300I. 
a-year,  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  fand.  This 
ftrange  inundation  -was  ftill  in  motion  in  1 769,  chiefly 
when  a  ftrong  wind  prevailed.  Its  motion  is  fo  rapid, 
that  I  have  been  aflured,  that  an  apple-tree  has  been  fo 
covered  with  it  in  one  feafon,  that  only  the  very  fum- 
mit  appeared.  This  diftrefs  was  brought  on  about 
ninety  years  ago,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  cutting 
down  fome  trees,  and  pulling  up  the  bent  or  ftar  which 
grew  on  the  fand  hills  j  which  at  laft  gave  rife  to  the 
adt  of  15  George,  III.  c.  33.  to  prohibit  the  deftrudlion 
of  this  ufeful  plant. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  the  public  a  poflible 
means  of  putting  a  ftop  to  thefe  deftrudtive  ravages. 
Providence  hath  kindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only 
in  pure  fand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  after-times, 
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an  application  of  it  fui table  to  their  wants.  The  fand-  Sard, 
hills,  on  a  portion  of  the  Flintffiire  ffiores,  in  the  parifh  Sandal, 
of  Llanafa,  are  covered  with  it  naturally,  and  kept  firm 
in  their  place.  The  Dutch  perhaps  owe  the  exiftence 
of  part  at  leaft  of  their  country  to  the  fowing  of  it  on 
the  mobile folum ,  their  fand-banks. 

“  My  humane  and  amiable  friend,  the  late  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet,  Efq.  recommended  the  fowing  of  this 
plant  on  the  fandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  its  matted 
roots  might  prevent  the  deluges  of  fand  which  that 
country  experiences.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  wffierefoever  this  plant  grows  the  falutary  effe&s 
are  foon  obferved  to  follow.  A  fingle  plant  will  fix 
the  fand,  and  gather  it  into  a  hillock  5  thefe  hillocks, 
by  the  increafe  of  vegetation,  are  formed  into  larger,  till 
by  degrees  a  barrier  is  made  often  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fea  j  and  might  as  often  prove  preventa¬ 
tive  of  the  calamity  in  queftion.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
but  recommend  the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  moft 
places  near  the  fea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  by 
the  name  of  murah  ;  to  the  Englifh  by  that  of  betit- 
Jlar,  mat-grafs ,  or  marram.  Linnaeus  calls  it  arundo 
arenaria .  The  Dutch  call  it  helm .  This  plant  hath 
ftiff  and  fharp-pointed  leaves,  growing  like  a  rufh,  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate 
deeply  into  their  fandy  beds  :  the  ftalk  bears  an  ear 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  not  unlike  rye  3  the  feeds  are 
fmall,  brown,  and  roundifh.  By  good  fortune,  as  old 
Gerard  obferves,  no  cattle  will  eat  or  touch  this  vege¬ 
table,  allotted  for  other  purpofes,  fubfervient  to  the  ufe 
of  mankind.” 

Sand -Piper.  See  Tringa,  Ornithology  Index* 

SAND-Stone ,  a  compound  ftone  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  arifing  not  only  from  a  difference  of 
external  appearance,  but  alfo  in  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  conftituent  parts.  See  Geology  Index . 

There  is  a  fingular  variety  of  fand-ftone,  which  con- 
fifts  of  fmall  grains  of  hard  quartz  which  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel  united  with  fome  micaceous  particles.  This 
variety  is  flexible  and  elaftie,  the  flexibility  depending  on 
the  micaceous  part  and  foftnefs  of  the  gluten  with  which 
the  particles  are  cemented.  This  elaftie  ftone  is  brought 
from  Brazil.  There  are  alfo  two  tables  of  white  marble, 
kept  in  the  palace  of  Borghefe  at  Rome,  which  have 
the  fame  property.  But  the  fparry  particles  of  their 
fubftance,  though  tranfparent,  are  rather  foft,  and  may 
be  eafily  feparated  by  the  nail.  They  effervefee  with 
acids,  and  there  is  a  fmall  mixture  of  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  talk  or  mica. 

Sand-ftones  are  of  great  ufe  in  buildings  wffiich  are 
required  to  refift  air,  water,  and  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  foft  in  the  quarry,  but  become  hard  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  The  loofe  ones  aie  moft  ufeful,  but  the  folid 
and  hard  ones  crack  in  the  fire,  and  take  a  polifh  when 
ufed  as  grindftones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought  therefore 
to  be  nicely  examined  before  they  are  employed  for  va¬ 
luable  purpofes. 

SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  flipper  w’orn 
on  the  feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  made  of 
gold,  filk,  or  other  precious  fluff  •  confifting  of  a  foie, 
with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the  ancle, 
but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  ffioe  or  flipper  wrom  by 
the  pope  and  other  Romifli  prelates  wThen  they  officiate. 

It 
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Sandarach.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flipper  worn  by  feveral 
'  congregations  of  reformed  monks.  This  laff  confiffs 

of  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  foie,  fattened  with 
latches  or  buckles,  all  the  reft  of  the  foot  being  left 
bare.  The  Capuchins  wear  fandals  ;  the  Recolle6ls, 
clogs  ;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of 
wood. 

SANDAL-Wood .  See  Saunders. 

5  SANDARACH,  in  Natural  Hiftonj ,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  native  foffil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  factitious  red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red 
matter  formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow  orpi- 
ment. 

•  It  is  a  pure  fubflance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
ttru&ure,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dyers 
term  an  orange  fear  let,  and  is  confiderably  tranfparent 
even  in  the  thickeft  pieces.  But  though,  with  refpeCI: 
to  colour,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar  while  in 
the  mafs,  it  is  vaftly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  remark¬ 
ably  heavy  *,  and,  when  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat, 
melts  and  flows  like  oil  :  if  fet  on  fire,  it  burns  very 
brifkly. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  filver  mines  *,  and  is  fold  to  the  painters,  who  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red  :  but  its  virtues  or  qua¬ 
lities  in  medicine  are  no  more  afeertained  at  this  time 
than  thofe  of  the  yellow  orpiment. 

Gum  SANDARACH,  is  a  dry  hard  refin,  ufually  in  the 
form  of  loofe  granules,  of  the  frze  of  a  pea,  a  horie-bean, 
or  larger  }  of  a  pale  whitilh  yellow  colour,  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  refinous  fmell,  brittle,  very  inflammable,  of  an 
acrid  and  aromatic  tafle,  and  diffufing  a  very  pleafant 
finell  when  burning.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  this  gum  tvas  obtained  from  the  juniper  us  commu¬ 
nis ;  but  this  plant  does  not  grow’  in  Africa,  in  which 
country  only  fandarach  is  produced  *,  for  the  gum  fan- 
darach  of  the  (hops  is  brought  from  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  About  fix  or  (even 
hundred  quintals  of  it  are  exported  every  year  from 
Santa  Cruz,  Mogador,  and  Saffy.  In  the  language  of 
the  country  it  is  called  el gralfa .  The  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  a  Thuia ,  found  alfo  by  M.  Vahl  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tunis.  It  wTas  made  known  feveral  years  ago 
by  Dr  Shaw,  who  named  it  Cypreffus  fruBu  quadrival- 
vi,  Equifeti  injlar  articulatis  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  learn¬ 
ed  men  was  acquainted  with  the  economical  ufe  of  this 
tree;  probably  becaufe,  being  not  common  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Barbary,  the  inhabitants  find  little  advantage 
in  colle&ing  the  refin  which  exudes  from  it. 

M.  Schoufboe  (a),  who  faw  the  fpecies  of  thuia  in 
queftion,  fays  that  it  does  not  rife  to  more  than  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet  at  mod,  and  that  the  diameter 
of  its  trunk  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  inches.  It 
dittinguifhes  itfelf,  on  the  firtt  view,  from  the  two  other 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  cultivated  in  gardens,  by  ha¬ 
ving  a  very  diffin&  trunk,  and  the  figure  of  a  real  tree  } 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  branches  rife  from  the  root, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  rather  of  bullies.  Its 
branches  alfo  are  more  articulated  and  brittle.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  not  very  apparent,  (hew  themfelves 
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in  April }  and  the  fruit,  which  are  of  a  fpherical  form,  Sandarach 
ripen  in  September.  When  a  branch  of  this  tree  is  11 
held  to  the  light,  it  appears  to  be  interfperfed  with  a  San(^n,^^l“ 
multitude  of  tranfparent  veficles  which  contain  the  re-  * 

fin.  When  thefe  veficles  burft  in  the  fummer  months, 
a  refinous  juice  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  other  coniferous  trees.  This  refin  is  the 
fandarach,  which  is  colle&ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  carried  to  the  ports,  from  which  it  is  tranf- 
ported  to  Europe.  It  is  employed  in  making  fome 
kinds  of  fealing-wax,  and  in  different  forts  of  vatnilh. 

In  1793  a  hundred  weight  of  it  coil:  in  Morocco  from 
13  to  13I  piattres,  which  make  from  about  3I.  5s.  to 
3I.  7s.  6d.  tterling.  The  duty  on  exportation  was 
about  7s.  6d.  fferling  per  quintal. 

Sandarach,  to  be  good,  muff  be  of  a  bright-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  pure  and  tranfparent.  It  is  an  article  very  difficult 
to  be  adulterated.  Care,  however,  muff  be  taken,  that 
the  Moors  do  not  mix  with  it  too  much  fand.  It  is 
probable  that  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  produces  the  gum 
fandarach  of  Senegal,  which  is  exported  in  pretty  con- 
fiderable  quantities. 

Pounded  SANDARACH .  See  POUNCE. 

SANDEMANIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiffory,  a  mo¬ 
dern  feci  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
17285  where  it  is  at  this  time  diffinguifhed  by  the  name, 
of  Glajfites ,  after  its  founder  Mr  John  Glafs,  wTho  wras  a 
ininifter  of  the  eftabliflied  church  in  that  kingdom  \  but 
being  charged  with  a  defign  of  fubverting  the  national 
covenant,  and  Tapping  the  foundation  of  all  national 
effablilhments  by  the  kirk  judicatory,  was  expelled  by 
the  fynod  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  fentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tra<R  publifhed  at  that  time, 
intitled,  w  'The  Teffhnony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,” 
and  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works.  In  con- 
fequence  of  Mr  Glafs’s  expulfion,  his  adherents  formed 
themfelves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  inftitution 
and  difeipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  firtt  churches  recorded  in  the  New  Teffament. 

Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr  Robert  Sandeman,  an 
elder  in  one  of  thefe  churches  in  Scotland,  publifhed  a 
feries  of  letters  addreffed  to  Mr  Hervey,  occafioned  by 
his  Theron  and  Afpafio }  in  wThich  he  endeavours  to 
fhow,  that  his  notion  of  faith  is  contradictory  to  the 
feripture  account  of  it,  and  could  only  ferve  to  lead 
men,  profefiedly  holding  the  doctrines  commonly  called 
Calyini/lic ,  to  effablifh  their  own  righteoufnefs  upon 
their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various  aCts  of  faith. 

In  thefe  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove,  that 
faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  fimple  affent  to  the 
divine  teffimony  concerning  Jefus  Chriff,  recorded  in 
the  New  Teffament  }  and  he  maintains,  that  the  wrord 
faith,  or  belief,  is  conffantly  ufed  by  the  apoftles  to  fig- 
nify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  difeourfe,  viz.  a 
perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition,  and  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  believing  any  common  teffimo¬ 
ny,  and  believing  the  apoffolic  teffimony,  except  that 
which  refults  from  the  nature  of  the  teffimony  itfelf. 

This  led  the  way  to  a  controverfy,  among  thofe  who 
were  called  Calvin  i/I s,  concerning  the  nature  of  juftify- 
ing  faith  }  and  thofe  who  adopted  Mr  Sandeman’s  no- 
3  O  tion 
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San^an:.  tion  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denomination  of  Sandetna - 
mans,  formed  themfelves  into  church  order,  in  flrhft 
fellow  (hip  with  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
no.^?n^  torKmuni*on  with  other  churches.  The  chief 
opinions  and  pra&ices  in  which  this  fe&  differs  from 
other  Chriftians,  are,  their  weekly  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ;  their  love-feafts,  of  which  every  mem¬ 
ber  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and 
which  confift  of  their  dining  together  at  each  others 
houies  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  fervice  ;  their  kifs  of  charity  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
al  the  admiflion  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other  times, 
when  they  deem  it  to  be  neceiTary  or  proper;  their 
weekly  colledlion  before  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expences  ;  mutual 
exhortation  ;  abftinence  from  blood  an^J  things  ftrang- 
led  ;  wafhing  each  other’s  feet,  the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  w’ell  as  other  precepts,  they  underftand  lite^ 
rally ;  community  of  goods,  fo  far  as  that  every  one  is 
to  confider  all  that  he  has  in  his  pofTefTion  and  power  as 
liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church  ;  and  the  un¬ 
lawfulness  of  laying  up  treafures  on  earth,  by  fetting 
them  apart  for  any  diftant,  future,  and  uncertain  ufe. 
They  allow  of  public  and  private  diverfiorrs,  fo  far  as 
they  are  not  conne&ed  with  circumftances  really  (inful ; 
out  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  facrcd,  difapprove  of  playing 
at  cards,  dice,  &c.  They  maintain  a  plurality  of  elders, 
pallors,  or  bifliops,  in  each  church  ;  and  the  necefTily 
of  the  prefence  of  two  elders  in  every  a 61  of  difeipline, 
and  at  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the 
choice  of  thefe  elders,  want  of  learning,  and  engage¬ 
ments  in  trade,  &c.  are  no  fufficient  obie61io:i  ;  but  fe- 
cond  marriages  difqualify  for  the  office"  ;  and  they  are 
ordained  by  prayer  and  fading,  impofition  of  hands,  and 
giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowfhip.  In  their  difeipline 
they  are  drift  and  fevere ;  and  think  themfelves  obliged 
to  Separate  from  the  communion  and  worfhip  of  all  fuch 
religious  focieties  as  appear  to  them  not  to  profefs  the 
dmple  truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do 
not  walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  fnail  only  add,  that 
m  every  church  tranfaftion,  they  edeem  unanimity  to 
be  abfolutcly  neceffiuy.  From  this  abdra ft  of  the  ac¬ 
count  which  they  have  publifhed  of  their  tenets  and 
pra61ices,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  probable  that  their 
number  ffionld  be  very  confiderable. 

SANDLRb,  a  dye  wood.  See  Saunders. 
SANDIVER,  an  old  name  for  a  whitidi  fubftance 
Wiiicli  is  thrown  up  from  the  metal,  as  it  is  called,  of 
which  glafs  is  made  ;  and,  fwimming  on  its  furface  is 
ikivnmed  offi 

Sandivsr  is  alfo  plentifully  eject'd  from  volcanoes  ; 
iomi}  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  others  tinged  bluifli  or  yel- 
low’iih.  J 

Saudi ver  is  faid  to  be  detergent,  and  good  for  foulnef- 
fes  of  the  (kin.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  gilders  of  iron. 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red  lead,  made  of 
cerufe,  but  much  inferior  to  the  true  minium. 

SANLOMIR,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  lame  name,  in  Little  Poland,  on  the  Viftula.  The 
Swedes  blew  up  the  caflle  in  1656  ;  and  here,  in  i6co 
wjas  a  dreadful  battle  between  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians* 

It  is  84  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Cracow.  Lat.  49.  26. 
Long.  20.  10.  y 

SANDORICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
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dec  an  dria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  23d  order,  Trihilata .  See  Botany  Index \ 

.  SANDPU,  or  Sanfoo,  the  vulgar  name  of  a  river 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  the 
world  5  but  it  is  better  known  by  that  of  Burrampooter . 
Gf  this  mod  majeftic  body  of  waters  w*e  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  animated  account  in  Maurice’s,  Indian  An¬ 
tiquities.  u  An  objeft  equally  novel  and  grand  now 
claims  our  attention  ;  fo  novel,  as  not  to  have  been 
known  to  Europeans  in  the  real  extent  of  its  magnifi- 
cence  before  year  1765,  and  fo  awfully  grand,  that  the 
altoniflied  geographer,  thinking  the  language  of  profe 
inadequate  to  convey  his  conception,  has  had  recourfe 
to  the  more  expreffive  and  energetic  language  of  poetrv  : 


—Scarce  the  Mufe  herfelf 


Dares  flr£tch  her  wing  o’er  this  enormous  mafs 
Of  ruftiing  waters ;  to  whofe  dread  expanfe, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wond’rous  length  of  courfe, 
Our  floods  are  rills. 

il  I  his  flupendous  objeft  is  the  Burrampooter,  aw’ord 
which  in  Shanfcrit  dignifies  the  Jon  of  Brahma  ;  for  no 
meaner  origin  could  be  affigned  to  fo  wonderful  a  pro¬ 
geny.  This  fupreme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers  derives 
its  foarce  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  mountain 
from  which  the  Ganges  fprings,  and  taking  a  bold 
fweep  towards  the  eaft,  in  a  line  direftly  eppoftte  to  the 
courfe  of  that  river,  waflies  the  vaft  country  of  Tibet, 
where,  by  w-ay  of  diftinftion,  it  is  denominated  Sanpoo , 
or  the  river.  Winding  with  a  rapid  current  through 
Tibet,  an d.  for  many  a  league,  amidft  dreary  deferts 
and  regions  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  it  wa¬ 
ters  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Lafla,  the  refidence 
of  the  grand  Lama  ;  and  then  deviating  with  a  come¬ 
tary  irregularity,  from  an  eaft  to  a  fouth-eaft  courfe, 
the  mighty  wanderer  approaches  within  200  miles  of  the 
weftern  frontiers  of  the  vaft  empire  cf  China.  From 
this  point  its  more  direft  path  to  the  ccean  lay  through 
the  gulf  of  Siam  ;  but  with  a  defultory  courfe  peculiar 
to  ilfelf,  it  fuddenly  turns  to  the  weft  through  Affiam, 
and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north-eaft  quarter.  Circling 
round  the  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains,  the 
Burrampooter  now  takes  a  fouthern  dire6iion  ;  and  for 
60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  its  After  in  point 
of  origin,  but  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magnitude,  glides 
majeftically  along  in  a  ftream  which  is  regularly  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide,  and  but  for  its  freftmefs,  Mr 
Kennel  fays,  might  pafs  for  an  arm  of  the  fea.  About 
40  miles  from  the  ocean  thefe  mighty  rivers  unite  their 
dreams-;  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  their 
j  million  was  formerly  higher  up,  and  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  tw’o  fuch  vaft  bodies  of  water,  fccoped  out  the 
amazing  bed  of  the  Megna  lake.  Their  prefer. t  con¬ 
flux  is  below7.  Luckipoor  ;  and  by  that  confluence  a  body 
of  frefn  running  water. is  produced,  hardly  equalled,  and 
not  exceeded,  either  in  the  old  or  the  new  hemifphere. 
So  ftupendous  is  that  body  of  water,  that  it  has  formed 
a  gulf  of  fuch  extent  as  to  contain  iflands  that  rival  our 
Ille  of  Wight  in  (ize  and  fertility  ;  and  with  fuch  refift- 
lefs  violence  does  it  rufh  into  the  ocean,  that  in  the 
rainy  feafon  the  fea  itfelf,  or  at  leaf!  its  furface,  is  per- 
fe611y  frefti  for  many  leagues  out.” 

SANDS,  Goodwin,  or  Godwin,  are  dangerous  fand 
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Sandwich,  banks  lying  off  the  coaft  of  Kent  in  England.  See 
- - v -  Kent. 

SANDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  having  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  confifts 
of  about  1  500  houfes,  mod  of  them  old,  and  built  with 
wood,  though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built  with  brick 
and  flints.  It  has  three  long  narrow  flreets  paved,  and 
thirty  crofs-ftreets  or  alleys,  with  about  6000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  no  particular  manufactory.  The  town  is 
walled  round,  and  alfo  fortified  with  ditches  and  ram¬ 
parts  j  but  the  walls  are  much  decayed,  on  account  of 
the  harbour  being  fo  choked  up  with  fand  that  a  fliip  of 
xoo  tons  burthen  cannot  get  in.  E.  Long.  1.  20. 
N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

SANDWICH  yiands,  a  group  of  iflands  in  the  South 
fea,  lying  near  New  Ireland,  were  among  the  la  A  difco- 
veries  of  Captain  Cook,  who  fo  named  them  in  honour 
of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  under  whofe  adminiftration 
thefe  difeoveries  were  made.  They  confift  of  11  iflands, 
extending  in  latitude  from  18.  54.  to  2  2.  15.  N.  and  in 
longitude  from  150.  54.  to  16c.  24.  W.  They -are  cal¬ 
led  by  the  natives,  Owhyhee,  Mowee,  Hanai,  Mo- 
rotoi ,  Takoorowa,  Wgahoo,  Atooi,  Neeitce/ieow , 
Oreehoua ,  Morotirme ,  and  TahOORA,  all  inhabited  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  lafl.  An  account  of  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  will  be  found  inr  their  alphabetical  order,  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  work.  The  climate  of  thefe 
iflands  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Weft  Indies  in 
the  fame  latitude,  though  perhaps  more  temperate  5  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  thofe  violent  winds  and  hurricanes, 
which  render  the  ftormy  months  in  the  Weft  Indies  fo 
dreadful.  There  is  alfo  more  rain  at  the  Sandwich 
ifles,  where  the  mountainous  parts  being  generally  enve¬ 
loped  in  a  cloud,  fucceftive  fhowers  fall  in  the  inland 
parts,  with  fine  weather,  and  a  clear  fky,  on  the  fea 
ihore.  Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  thofe  inconveniences, 
to  which  many  tropical  countries  are  fubjeCI,  either  from 
heat  or  moifture,  are  experienced  here.  The  winds,  in 
the  winter  months,  are  generally  from  eaft-fouth-eaft  to 
north-eaft.  The  vegetable  productions  are  nearly  the 
.fame  as  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  in  this  ocean  ;  but  the 
taro  root  is  here  of  a  fuperior  quality.  The  bread-fruit 
trees  thrive  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  fugar-canes  are  of  a  very  unufual  fize,  fome  of  them 
meafuring  1 1  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and 
having  14  feet  eatable.  There  is  alfo  a  root  of  a  brown 
colour,  lhaped  like  a  yam,  and  from  fix  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  the  juice  of  which  is  very  fweet,  of  a  plea- 
fant  tafte,  and  is  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  fugar.  The 
.quadrupeds  are  confined  to  the  three  ufual  forts,  hogs, 
dogs,  and  rats.  The  fowls  are  alfo  of  the  common 
fort  :  and  the  birds  are  beautiful  and  numerous,  though 
not  various.  Goats,  pigs,  and  European  feeds,  were 
left  by  Captain  Cook  \  but  the  poffeflion  of  the  goats 
foon  gave  rife  to  3  conteft  between  two  diftriCts,  in 
which  the  breed  was  entirely  deftroyed.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  race  that  poffeffes  the 
iflands  fouth  of  the  equator  }  and  in  their  perfons,  lan¬ 
guage,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  approach  nearer  to  the 
New  Zealanders  than  to  their  left  diftant  neighbours, 
either  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Iflands.  They  are  in 
general  about  the  middle  fize,  and  well  made  5  they 
walk  very  gracefully,  run  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of 
hearing  very  great  fatigue.  Many  of  both  fexes  have 


fine  open  countenances ;  and  the  women  in  particular  Sandwich, 
have  good  eyes  and  teeth,  with  a  fweetnefs  and  fenfibi- 
lity  of  look,  that  render  them  very  engaging.  There  is 
one  peculiarity,  charaCteriftic  of  every  part  of  thefe 
iflands,  that  even  in  the  handfomeft  faces  there  is  a  ful- 
nefs  of  the  noftril,  without  any  flatnefs  or  fpreading  of 
the  nofe.  They  fuffer  their  beards  to  grow,  and  wear 
their  hair  after  various  fafhions.  The  drefs  of  both  men 
and  women  nearly  refcmble  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  and 
both  fexes  wear  necklaces  of  fmall  variegated  fhelte. 
Tattowing  the  body  is  praCtifed  by  every  colony  of  this 
nation.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  are  alfo 
very  neatly  marked,  and  they  have  the  lingular  cuftom 
of  tattowing  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Like  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  they  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  toge¬ 
ther  in  villages,  containing  from*  100  to  200  houfes, 
built  pretty  clofely  together,  without  any  order,  and 
having  a  winding  path  between  them.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  flanked,  towards  the  fea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are  meant  both  for  fhelter  and  defence.  Thefe 
walls  confift  of  loofe  ftones,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dexterows  in  ihifting  them  fuddenly  to  fuch  places  as 
the  direction  of  the  attack  may  require.  In  the  Tides  of 
the  hills,  or  furrounding  eminences,  they  have  alfo  little 
holes,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  alfo  fecured 
by  a  fence  of  the  fame  kind.  They  ferve  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a  Angle  perfon  againft  feveral  aflailants.  Their  houfes 
are  of  different  fizes,  fome  of  them  being  large  and  com* 
modiou%  from  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  from  20  to  30 
broad  \  while  others  are  mere  hovels.  The  food  of  the 
lower  clnft  confifts  principally  of  fifli  and  vegetables,  to 
which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the  flefli  of  dogs 
and  hogs.  The  manner  of  fpending  their  time  admits 
of  little  variety.  They  rife  with  the  fun,  and,  after  en- 
joying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to  veil,  a  few  hours 
after  funfet.  The  making  of  canoes,  mats,  &c.  forms 
the  occupations  of  the  men  *,  the  women  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  cloth,  and  the  fervants  arc  principally 
engaged  in  the  plantations  and  fifliing.  Their  idle  hours 
are  filled  up  with  various  amufements,  fuch  as  dancing, 
boxing,  wreftling,  See.  Their  agriculture  and  navi¬ 
gation  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  South- 
fea  iflands.  Their  plantations,  which  are  fpread  over 
the  whole  fca-coaft,  confift  of  the  taro,  or  eddy-root, 
and  fweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of  the  cloth-trees  fet  in 
rows.  The  bottoms  cf  their  canoes  are  of  a  Angle  piece 
of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch,  and 
brought  to  a  point  at  each  end.  The  fidcs  confift  of 
three  beards,  each  about  an  inch  thick,  neatly  fitted 
and  lafhed  to  the  bottom  part.  Some  of  their  double 
canoes  meafure  70  feet  in  length,  three  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Their  cordage,  fifh- 
hooks,  and  fifhing-tackle,  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of 
the  other  iflands.  Among  their  arts  mull  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  of  making  fait,  which  they  have  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Their  inftruments  of  war 
are  fpears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  flings  ;  and  for  defeu- 
five  Armour  they  wear  ftrong  mats,  which  are  not  eafily 
penetrated  by  fuch  weapons  as  theirs.  As  the  iflands 
are  not  united  under  one  fovereign,  wars  ate  frequent 
among  them,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  t® 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which,  according  to 
the  proportion  afligned  to  each  ifland,  docs  not  exceed 
400,000.  The  fame  fyftem  of  fubordination  prevails 
3  0.2  tere 
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Sandwich  here  as  at  the  other  iflands. 

San  "u  in  a  °n*  Part  c^e^s>  anc^  the  ^ame  unrefi  fling  fub- 

miflion  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  government  is 
likewife  monarchical  and  hereditary.  At  Owhyhee 
there  is  a  regular  fociety  of  priefts  living  by  themfelves, 
and  diitindt  in  all  refpedls  from  the  reft  of  the  people. 
Human  facrifices  are  here  frequent  ;  not  only  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  or  any  fignal  enterprife,  but 
the  death  of  every  confiderable  chief  calls  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  thefe  horrid  rites.  Notwithftanding  the  irrepa¬ 
rable  lofs  in  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  who  was  here 
murdered  through  fudden  refen tment  and  violence,  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  moft  mild  and  affection¬ 
ate  difpofition.  They  live  in  the  utmoft  harmony  and 
friend fhip  with  each  other  ;  and  in  hofpitality  to  flran- 
gers  they  are  not  exceeded  even  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Friendly  Iflands.  Their  natural  capacity  feems,  in 
no  refpeCt,  below  the  common  ftandard  of  mankind  ; 
and  their  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  manufactures,  are  certainly  adequate  to  the 
circumfiances  of  their  fltuation,  and  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  enjoy. 

S  ANDYS,  Sir  Edwin,  fecond  fon  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandy s  archbifliop  of  York,  was  born  about  1561,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  under  Mr  Richard  Hooker,  author 
of  the  Eccleflaftical  Polity.  In  1581  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  travelled 
into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  grew  fa¬ 
mous  for  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  While  he  was 
at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  traCt,  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
Europe?  Speculum.  In  1602,  he  refigned  his  prebend; 
and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by  King  James  I. 
who  employed  him  in  feveral  important  affairs.  He  was 
dexterous  in  any  great  employment,  and  a  good  patriot. 
However,  oppofing  the  court  with  vigour  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  held  in  1621,  he,  with  Mr  Selden,  was  committed 
to  cuftody  for  a  month.  He  died  in  1629,  having  be¬ 
queathed  1500I.  to  the  univerflty  of  Oxford,  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  metaphyfleal  leClure. 

SANDYS,  George ,  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed¬ 
win,  and  youngefl  fon  of  Archbifliop  Sandy s,  was  born 
in  1577.  He  was  a  very  accomplifhed  man;  tra¬ 
velled  over  feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  ;  and 
publifhed  a  relation  of  his  journey  in  folio,  in  1615. 
He  made  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes ;  and  compofed  fonie  poetical  pieces  of  his  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  of  their  being 
written.  He  alfo.  paraphrafed  the  Pfalms ;  and  has 
left  behind  him  a  Tranflation,  with  Notes,  of  one  Sa¬ 
cred  Drama  written  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the 
title  of  Chrijlus  Pattens;  on  which,  and  Adamus  Exu l , 
and  Mafenius ,  is  founded  Lauder’s  impudent  charge  of 
plagiarifm  againft  our  immortal  Miton.  Our  author 
became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  and  died 
in  1643. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfb 
Dolce,  in  1 5  degrees  1 8  minutes  north  latitude,  has 
lately  been  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  for  the  purpofe 
of  checking  the  Mufquito-men,  logwood- cutters,  and 
bay-men.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour,  with  fafe  an¬ 
chorage  from  the  north  and  eafl  winds,  in  eight  fa¬ 
thoms  water. 

SANG  UNIFICATION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  the 
converfion  of  the  chyle  into  true  blood.  See  Blood. 
SANGUINARIA,  elood-yvort,  a  genus  of  plants 
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the  fame  abfolute  authority  belonging  to  the  poiyandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  Sanftiifer- 

method  ranking  under  the  27th  order,  Rhcecedee.  See  ka, 
Botany  Index.  The  Indians  paint  themfelves  yellow 
with  the  juice  of  thefe  plants.  J 

SANGUISORBA,  greater  wild  burnet,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mif* 
cellanec r.  See  Botany  Index .  The  cultivation  of 

this  plant  has  been  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle.  See  Burnet,  Agriculture  Index . 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  from  the  Greek 
word  Zvvsdgiov,  which  flgnifies  a  council  or  aflembly  of 
perfons  fitting  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  aflembled 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  to  determine 
the  moft  important  affairs  both  of  their  church  and 
fiate.  This  council  confified  of  feventy  fenators.  The 
room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was 
built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  that  is,  one 
femicircle  was  within  the  ccmpafs  of  the  temple  ;  the 
other  femicircle,  they  tell  us,  was  built  without,  for 
the  fenators  to  fet  in  ;  it  being  unlawful  for  any  one  to 
fit  down  in  the  temple.  The  Nafi,  or  prince  of  the  fan- 
hedrim,  fat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  ha¬ 
ving  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  fub-deputy 
on  his  left.  The  other  fenators  were  ranged  in  order  on 
on  each  fide. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  fanhedrim  has  always 
fubfifted  in  their  nation  from  the  time  of  Mofes  down 
to  the  definition  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  They 
date  the  efiablifhment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the 
wildernefs,  fome  time  after  the  people  departed  from 
Sinai  (Numb.  xi.  16),  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514. 

Mofes,  being  difeouraged  by  the  continual  murmurings 
of  the  Ifraelites,  addrefled  himfelf  to  God,  and  defired 
to  be  relieved,  at  leaft,  from  fome  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  government.  Then  the  Lord  faid  to  him,  “  Ga¬ 
ther  unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  wffiom 
thou  know’efl;  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  offi¬ 
cers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  ftand  there  with 
thee  :  And  I  will  come  dowm  and  talk  with  thee  there  ; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  fpirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and 
will  put  it  upon  them ;  and  they  (hall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyfelf 
alone.”  The  Lord,  therefore,  poured  out  his  fpirit 
upon  thefe  men,  who  began  at  that  time  to  prophecy, 
and  have  not  ceafed  from  that  time.  The  fanhedrim 
wras  compofed  of  70  counfellors,  or  rather  72,  fix  out 
of  each  tribe  ;  and  Mofes,  as  prefident,  made  up  the 
number  73.  To  prove  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of 
the  judges  of  the  fanhedrim,  there  is  nothing  unat¬ 
tempted  by  the  partifans  of  this  opinion.  They  find  a 
proof  wffiere  others  cannot  fo  much  as  perceive  any  ap¬ 
pearance  or  fhadow  of  it.  Grotius  may  be  confulted 
in  many  places  of  his  commentaries,  and  in  his  fhft 
book  De  jure  belli  et  pads ,  c.  3.  art.  20.  and  Selden  de 
Stjnedriis  veterum  Hebreeorum .  Alfo,  Calmet’s  Diffe- 
tation  concerning  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
printed  before  his  Comment  upon  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers. 

As  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of 
this  bench,  their  birth  wTas  to  be  untainted.  R  hey  were 
often  taken  from  the  race  of  the  priefts  or  Levites,  or 
out  cf  the  number  of  the  inferior  judges,  or  from  the 

lefler 
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Sanhedrim.  leffer  fanhedrim,  which  confifted  only  of  23  judges. — 
They  were  to  be  fkilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 
written.  They  were  obliged  to  ftudy  magic,  divination, 
fortune-telling,  phyftc,  altrology,  arithmetic,  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Jews  fay,  they  were  to  know  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  70  tongues )  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 
tongues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 
and  perhaps  this  is  too  great  a  number.  Eunuchs  were 
excluded  from  the  fanhedrim,  becaufe  of  their  cruelty, 
ufurers,  decrepid  perfons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 
fuch  as  had  any  bodily  deformities,  thofe  that  had 
brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon - 
houfes,  and  thofe  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in 
the  fabbatical  year.  Some  alfo  exclude  the  high-pried 
and  the  king,  becaufe  of  their  too  great  power )  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  the  kings  always  prefided  in 
the  fanhedrim,  while  there  were  any  kings  in  Ifrael. — 
Laftly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  fhould  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handfome  perfon, 
and  of  confiderable  fortune.  We  fpeak  now  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending  to 
warrant  their  opinions. 

The  authority  of  the  great  fanhedrim  was  vaftly  ex- 
tenfive.  This  council  decided  fuch  caufes  as  were 
brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior 
courts.  The  king,  the  high-pried,  the  prophets,  were 
under  its  jurifdi&ion.  If  the  king  offended  againft  the 
law,  for  example,  if  he  married  above  18  wives,  if  he 
kept  too  many  horfes,  if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 
and  filver,  the  fanhedrim  had  him  dripped  and  whipped 
in  their  prefence.  But  whipping,  they  fay,  among  the 
Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious )  and  the  king 
bore  this  correction  by  way  of  penance,  and  himfelf 
made  choice  of  the  perfon  that  was  to  exercife  this  dis¬ 
cipline  over  him.  Alfo  the  general  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  brought  before  the  fanhedrim.  The  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cafes  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this 
fentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 
but  in  the  hall  called  Lafcliat-liagga%ith ,  or  the  hall 
paved  with  Jlones ,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  AidorctSlog, 
or  pavement ,  mentioned  in  John  xix.  13.  From  whence 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this 
hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  40  years  before  the  deftruflion  of  their 
temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrid. 
In  the  time  of  Mofes  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tellimony.  As  foon  as  the 
people  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  land  of  promife,  the 
fanhedrim  followed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  fuccef- 
iivelv  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  at  Nob, 
at  Gibeon  in  the  houfe  of  Obed-edom ;  and  laftly,  it 
was  fettled  at  Jerufalem,  till  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
During  the  captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.  After 
the  return  from  Babylon,  it  continued  at  Jerufalem  to 
the  tune  of  the  Sicarii,  or  Affaflins.  Then  finding  that 
thefe  profligate  wretches,  whole  number  increafed  every 
day,  fometimes  efcapcd  punifhment  by  the  favour  of  the 
prefident  or  judges?  it  was  removed  to  Hanoth,  which 
were  certain  abodes  fituated,  as  the  rabbins  tell  us,  upon 
the  mountain  of  the  temple.  From  thence  they  came 
down  into  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  withdrawing  themfelves 
by  degrees  from  the  temple.  Afterwards  they  removed 
to  .lamia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to  Uzzah,  to  Sepharvaim, 
to  Bethfanim,  to  Sephoris,  laft  of  all  to  Tiberias,  where 
they  continue  i  to  the  time  of  their  utter  extinction. 


And  this  is  the  account  the  Jews  themfelves  give  us  of  Sanhedrim^ 
the  fanhedrim.  ( Sai jacks. ^ 

But  the  learned  do  not  agree  with  them  in  all  this.  v 
Father  Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  fanhedrim  not 
till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Judea,  who,  according 
to  Jofephus,  ere£led  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  Judea  ;  at  Jerufalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amathus, 
at  Jericho,  and  at  Sephora  or  Sephoris,  a  city  of  Ga¬ 
lilee.  Grotius  places  the  origin  of  the  fanhedrim  under 
Mofes,  as  the  rabbins  do  *,  but  he  makes  it  determine 
at  the  beginning  of  Herod’s  reign.  Mr  Bafnage  at 
firft  thought  that  the  fanhedrim  began  under  Gabinius  ) 
but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas  Maccabceus,  or 
under  his  brother  Jonathan.  We  fee  indeed,  under  Jo-- 
nathan  Maccabaeus,  (1  Macc.  xii.  6.),  in  the  year 
3860,  that  the  fenate  with  the  high-prieft  fent  an  em- 
baffy  to  the  Romans.  The  rabbins  fay,  that  Alexander 
Janneus,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  Afmo- 
naeans,  appeared  before  the  fanhedrim^  and  claimed  a 
right  of  fitting  there,  whether  the  fenators  would  or 
not.  Jofephus  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  but 
yet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
fenate,  where  he  appeared.  It  muft  be  therefore  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  fanhedrim  was  in  being  before 
the  reign  of  Herod.  It  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  from  the  Gofpel  and  from  the  Adis.  Jefus  Chrift 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  diftinguifhes  two  tribunals. — - 
“  Whofoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  caufe 
fhall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgement.”  This,  they  fay, 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  23  judges.  “  And  whofoever 
(hall  fay  to  his  brother  Raca,  ihall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council  5”  that  is,  of  the  great  fanhedrim,  which  had 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  at  lead  generally,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  right  was  taken  away  by  the  Romans.  Some 
think  that  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  council  of  23  extend¬ 
ed  to  life  and  death  alfo  )  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  was  fuperior  to  this  council.  See  alfo  Mark 
xiii.  9.  xiv.  55.  XV.  1. ;  Luke  xxii.  52,  66.)  John  xi.  47. ; 

Adis  iv.  15.  v.  2i.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  fyne- 
drion  or  fanhedrim. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  of 
the  fanhedrim  is  involved  in  uncertainty  )  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  70  elders  eftablifhed  by  Mofes  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  underfland  by  the  name  of  fanhedrim'. 

Befides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  eftablifhment  fub- 
fifted  either  under  Joftiua,  the  judges,  or  the  kings.  We 
find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captivity,  till  the  time  of  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabeeus,  The  tribunals  eredled  by  Gabinius 
were  very  different  from  the  fanhedrim,  which  was  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  fixed  at  Jerufalem  ) 
whereas  Gabinius  eftablifhed  five  at  five  different  cities. 

Laftly,  It  is  certain  that  this  fenate  was  in  being  in  the 
time  of  Jefus  Chrift  )  but  the  Jews  themfelves  inform  us 
that  they  had  no  longer  then  the  power  oflife  and  death 
(John  xviii.  31.). 

SANJACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Curdrftan,  or 
Perfian  mountains,  fubfifting  chiefly  by  plunder,  and 
the  fcanty  pittance  afforded  by  their  own  mountainous 
country.  “  They  were  much  reduced  (fays  Mr  Ives) 
by  the  late  bafhaw  Achmet  of  Bagdad,  who  purfued 
them  in  perfon  to  their  fubterranean  retreats,  and  de¬ 
ft  roved  many  by  the  fword,  and  carried  oft*  great  num¬ 
bers  of  prifoners,  who  were  fold  for  flavcs.”  NotwitTi- 
ftanding  this  check,  in  the  year  17^8,  they  again  be¬ 
came  fo  daring  that  they  would  attack  caravans  of  703 
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men,  aud  fomethnes  carry  all  off.  They  are  laid  to  be  18 
worlhippers  of  the  evil  principle. 

1  SAN  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  ufually  called  Porto 
Rzro,  one  of  the  Well  India  i Hands  belonging  to  Spain, 
is  fituated  in  about  18.  N,  Rat.  and  between  65.  36. 
and  6j.  45*  ^  *  Long*  and  is  about  40  leagues  long  and 
20  broad.  The  ifland  is  beautifully  diverftfied  with 
woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It 
is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers,  abounds  with 
meadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  running 
from  eafl  to  weft,  and  has  a  harbour  lo  Ipacious  that 
the  larged:  f hips  may  lie  in  it  with  fafety.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  inhabited  by  400,000 
or  500,000  people,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  extirpated 
by  its  mercilefs  conquerors.  Raynal  fays,  that  its  whole 
inhabitants  amount  at  prefent  only  to  1500  Spaniards, 
Meftoes,  and  IVIulattoes,  and  about  3000  negroes.  Thus 
one  of  the  fineft  ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies  has  been  de¬ 
populated  by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated  by  the 
indolence,  of  its  pofleffors.  But  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Providence,  who  feldom  permits  flagrant  crimes  to 
pafs  unpuniftied,  that  poverty  and  wretchednefs  fhould 
be  uniform  confequences  of  oppreftion. 

SANICURA,  Sanicle,  or  Self -heat ,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umhellatce. 

See  Botany  Index. 

SANIES,  in  Medicine ,  a  ferous  putrid  matter,  Hiding 
from  wcuuds.  It  differs  from  pus,  which  is  thicker  and 
whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS,  James,  in  Ratin  AIhus  Cin - 
eems  Sannazarius,  a  celebrated  Ratin  and  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  King  Frederic  ;  and,  when 
that  prince  was  dethroned,  attended  him  into  France, 
where  he  ftaid  with  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1504.  Sannazarius  then  returned  into  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature,  and  particularly 
to  Ratin  and  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and  facetious 
humour  made  him  fought  for  by  all  companies  ;  but  he 
was  fo  affli&ed  at  the  news  that  Phillibert  prince  of 
Orange,  general  of  the  emperor’s  army,  had  demolifti- 
cd  his  count ry-houfe,  that  it  threw  him  into  an  illnefs, 
of  which  he  died  in  1530.  It  is  Raid,  that  being  in¬ 
formed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  killed  in  battle,  he  called  out,  “  I  fhall 
die  contented,  fince  IVIars  has  punifhed  this  barbarous 
enemy  of  the  Mufes.”  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
Italian  and  Ratin  poems  :  among  thofe  in  Ratin,  his 
De  Partu  Virginis  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  efteemed  ; 
and  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  Italian  pieces  is  his  Ar¬ 
cadia. 

SANSANDING,  a  town  in  Africa,  fituated  near 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in  N.  Rat.  1 40  24'  and  2°  2  3' 

W.  Rong.  It  is  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Negroes  to 
the  number  of  from  eight  to  ten  thoufand.  The  Ne¬ 
groes  are  kind,  hofpitable,  and  credulous;  the  Moors 
are  at  Sanfanding,  as  everywhere  elfe  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  fanatical,  bigotted,  and  cruel. 

SAN  J  A  Cruz,  a  large  iiland  in  the  South  fea,  and 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  of  Solomon,  being 
about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Rong.  130.  o! 

S.  Rat,  10.  21. 

SANTA  Crux,  or  St  Croix,  a  fmall  and  unhealthy 
ifland,  fituated  in  about  64  degrees  weft  longitude  and 
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north  latitude.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in  Santa, 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643  ' — "v- — * 

it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englifh,  who  foon  ba- 
-  •  i  1  *  •  rijjlory  of 


caine  enemies  to  each  other;  and  in  1650  were  both t6e°Zfi 
driven  out  by  1200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  in  bveavd  Weft 
ftiips.  The  triumph  of  tliefe  lafted  but  a  few  months.  lnd^sy 
The  remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  left vo1* iv* 
for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without  refift-P‘ 
ance  to  160  French,  who  had  embarked  in  1651,  from 
St  Chriftopher’s,  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
iiland. 

Thefe  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making  them¬ 
felves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  difputed.  On 
a  foil,  in  other  refpeas  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which,  gliding  gently  almoft 
on  a  level  with  the  fea  through  a  fiat  country,  furnilhed 
only  a  brackilh  water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which 
they  found  in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  iiland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defe&.  The  wells  were  for  the 
moft  part  dry.  The  conftru&ion  of  refervoirs  required 
Urns.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting  to  the  new 
inhabitants.  The  iiland  being  fiat,  and  covered  with 
old  trees,  fcarcely  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds 
to  carry  off  the  poifonous  vapours  with  which  its  mo- 
raffes  clogged  the  atmcfphere.  There  was  but  one  re¬ 
medy  for  this  inconvenience  :  which  w\as  to  bum  the 
woods.  The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without  delay  ; 
and,  getting  on  board  their  fhips,  became  fpe&ators 
from  the  fea,  for  feveral  months,  of  the  conflagration 
they  had  railed  in  the  ifland.  As  foon  as  the  flames 
were  extinguiftied,  they  went  on  ftiore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flourifhed  ^equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  colony,  that 
in  1 1  years  from  its  commencement  there  w’ere  upon  it 
822  white  perfons,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
flaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing  to  profperity,  when 
fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  activity  as 
made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as  fudden  as  its 
rife;  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  147  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  623  blacks  remaining  ;  and 
thefe  wrere  tranfported  to  St  Domingo. 

Some  obfeure  individuals,  fome  waiters  unacquainted 
with  the  views  of  government,  wfith  their  fecret  nego¬ 
tiations,  with  the  chara&er  of  their  minifters,  with  die  * 
interefts  of  the  prote£lors  and  the  prote&ed  3  who  flat¬ 
ter  themfelves  that  they  can  difeern  the  reafon  of  events 
amongft  a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caules, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them  ;  who  do  not 
conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes  the  moft  natural 
may  poflibly  be  the  fartheft  from  the  truth  ;  who  after 
having  read  the  news,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro¬ 
found  attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  the  helm  of  the'  ftate, 
and  had  aflifted  at  the  council  of  kings  ;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumftance  in  which  they 
difplay  feme  ftiare  of  penetration  ;  writers  as  abfurd  in 
the  praifes  as  in  the  blame  which  they  bellow  upon  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  they 
form  of  minifterial  operations :  thefe  idle  dreamers,  in 
a  w'ord,  who  think  they  -  are  perfons  of  importance,  be- 
caufe  their  attention  is  ahvays  engaged  on  matters  of 
confequence,  being  convinced  that  courts  are  always 
governed  in  their  decifions  by  the  moft  comprehenflve 
views  of  profound  policy,  have  fuppofed  that  the  court 
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of  Verfailles  had  negle&cd  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe 
J  they  wiihed  to  abandon  the  fmall  iflands  in  order  to 
unite  all  their  ftrength,  induftry,  and  population,  in  the 
large  ones  5  but  this  is  a  miftaken  notion:  lhis  deter¬ 
mination  arofe  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
found  that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with 
St  Thomas  was  detrimental  to  their  interefts.  The  fpi_ 
rit  of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com¬ 
merce  j  it  hath  deftroyed  the  fource  from  whence  it 
fprang.  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1 73 3 >  when  it  was  fold  by 
France  to  Denmark  for  30,7501.  Soon  after^  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of  Chriftianftadt.  Then 
it  was  that  this  northern  power  feemed  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.  Unfortunately,  flic  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  of  exclufive  privileges.  In- 
duflrious  people  of  all  fefts,  particularly  Moravians, 
fl rove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  the  co- 
Jonifts  and  their  oppreflbrs,  but  without  fuccefs.  The 
two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  ftruggle  ofanimofity, 
not  of  induftry.  At  length  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  expected  from  its  conftitution, 
purchafed,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  effects  of  the 
company.  The  price  was  fixed  at  4 12,500!.  part  of 
which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the  treasury,  bearing  intereft.  From  this 
time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  opened  to  all  the 
fubjefts  of  the  Danifh  dominions.  Of  345  plantations, 
which  were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  150  were  covered  with 
fugar  canes,  and  every  habitation  is  limited  to  3000 
Danifh  feet  in  length,  3nd  2000  in  breadth.  It  is  in¬ 
habited  by  2136  white  men,  by  22,244  ^aveS>  and  by 
15  ^  freed  men. 

SANTA  Cruz,  in  TenerifTe.  See  TenERIFFE. 

SANTA  Cm%,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  in  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdom  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  with  a  harbour  and  a  fort.  The  Moors  took  it 
from  the  Fortuguefe  in  1536.  It  is  feated  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer.  W.  Long. 
10.  7.  N.  Lat,  30.  38. 

SANTA  Cru%  de  la  Sierra,  a  town  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name  in  Peru, 
and  in  the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  abounding  in  good  fruits,  on  the  river  Guapv. 
W.  Long.  59.  3  c.  S.  Lat.  20.  40. 

SANTA  Fe  de  Bogota,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  New  Granada,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice,  and  an  univerfity. 

The  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  and  cold 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vaft  and  fuperb  plain. 
In  1774  it  contained  ‘1770  houfes,  3246  families,  and 
16,233  inhabitants.  Population  muft  neceftarily  in- 
creafe  there,  fince  it  is  the  fent  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  coin  is  ftriken,  the  ftaple  of  trade  )  and  laft- 
ly,  fince  it  is  the  refidence  of  an  archbifhop,  whofe  im¬ 
mediate  jurifdi&ion  extends  over  31  Spanifh  villages, 
which  are  called  towns  \  over  195  Indian  colonies,  an¬ 
ciently  fubdued  :  and  over  28  millions,  eftabliftied  in 
modern  times.  This  archbfthop  hath  likewife,  as  me- 
trooolitan,  a  fort  of  infpe£rion  over  the  diocefes  of  Quito, 
of  Panama,  of  Caraccas,  of  St  Martha,  and  of  Caitha- 
gena.  It  is  by  this  laft  place,  though  at  the  diftance 
100  leagues,  and  by  the  river  Magdalena,  that  Santa 


Fe  keeps  up  its  communication  with  Europe.  There 
are  filver  mines  in  the  mountains  about  the  city.  W. 
Long.  60.  5.  N.  Lat.  3.  58. 

SANT  ALUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
o&andria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

SANT  AREN,  a  handfome  town  of  Portugal  in 
Eftremadura,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Tajo, 
55  miles  N.  E.  from  Lilhon,  in  a  country  very  fertile 
in  wheat,  wane,  and  oil.  They  get  in  their  harveft  here 
two  months  after  they  have  fown  their  corn.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  in  1447.  W.  Long.  8.  25. 
N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

SANTAUGUSTJNE.  See  Augustine. 

SANT.EN,  a  toi?n  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  15  miles  S.  E.  from  Cleves.  It  has  a 
handfome  church  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
wherein  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  it  is 
pretended  performs  a  great  many  miracles.  Here  the 
fine  walks  begin  that  run  as  far  as  Wefel,  from  which 
it  is  five  miles  diftant  to  the  north- weft.  E.  Long.  6. 
33.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  the  former  name  of  a  fmall  territory 
of  France,  in  Picardy  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cam- 
brefis,  on  the  eaft  by  Vermandois,  on  the  weft  by  Amie- 
nois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Somme.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  capital  town  is  Peronne. 

SANTEUIL/ov  rather  Santeul,  John  Baptist 
de,  in  Latin  Scntolius  Vi&orinus,  an  excellent  Latin 
pcet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  finilhed  his 
fiudies  in  Louis  the  Great’s  college,  he  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  celebrated  in  his  verfe  the 
praifes  of  feveral  great  men  \  by  which  he  acquired 
univerfal  applaufe.  Fie  enriched  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  inferiptions,  which  are  to  be  feen  on  the 
public  fountains,  and  the  monuments  confccrated  to 
pofterity.  At  length,  foine  r.ew  hymns  being  to  be 
compofed  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  Claude  Santeuii 
his  brother,  and  M.  BoiTuct,  pevfuaded  him  to  under¬ 
take  that  work  \  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  with  the  greateft 
applaufe.  On  which  the  order  of  Clugny  defiring  him 
to  compofe  foine  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with 
their  requeft  ;  and  that  order,  out  of  gratitude,  granted 
him  letters  of  filiation,  with  an  annual  pennon.  San¬ 
teuii  was  carefled  by  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time 5 
and  had  for  his  admirers  the  two  princes  of  Conde, 
the  father  and  fon,  from  whom  lie  frequently  received 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  alfo  gave  him  a  proof  of  his 
efteem,  by  bellowing  a  penfion  upon  him.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon,  when  that 
prince  went  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  ftates  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  died  there  in  1697,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Paris.  Befides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  all  the  fire 
and  marks  of  genius  difcoverable  in  the  w’orks  of  great  ^ 
poets. 

To  Santeuii  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  church- 
hymns,  as  above-mentioned.  Santeuii  read  the  verfes 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  all  the  agi¬ 
tations  of  a  demoniac.  Defpreaux  faid  lie  was  the 
devil  whom  God  compelled  to  praife  faints.  He  was 
among  the  number  of  poets  whofe  genius  was  as  imp.e-  . 
tucus  as  lii$  mufe  was  decent,  % 

L* . . 
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Santeuii. 


...Santeuil 

II  .  . 

Santorini. 
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La  Bruyere  has  painted  the  chara&er  of  this  fineu- 


lar  and  truly  original  poet  in  the  molt  lively  colours. 

image  a  man  of  great  felicity  of  temper,  complai- 
ant  an  docile,  m  an  inftant  violent,  choleric,  paflion- 
ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  fimple,  credulous,  play- 
u  ,  vo  atile,  puerile  ;  in  a  word,  a  child  in  pray  hairs  : 
but  let  him  colledl  himfelf,  or  rather  call  forth  his  in¬ 
terior  genius,  I  venture  to  fay,  without  his  knowledge 
or  privacy,,  what  Tallies  !  what  elevation  !  what  images ! 
what  latinily  !  Do  you  fpeak  of  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon,  you  will  aik  ?  Yes,  of  the  fame  ;  of  Theodas,  and 
,ot  bun  alone.  He  fhrieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon  the 
.ground  he  roars,  he  ftorms.;  and  in  the  raidft  of  this 
tempeft,  a  flame  iflues  that  fhines,  that  rejoices.  With¬ 
out  a  figure,  he  rattles  like  a  fool,  and  thinks  like  a  wife 
njam  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way  ;  and,  in  an 
idiotic  manner,  rational  and  fenfiblp  things.  It  is  afio- 
mfiiing  to  find  good  fenfe  difclofe  itfelf  from  the  bofom 
.  buffoonery,  accompanied  with  grimaces  and  contor¬ 
tions.  What  (hall  I  fay  more  ?  He  does  and  he  fays 
better  than  lie  knows.  Thefe  are  like  two  fouls  that 
.are.  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which  have  each 
their. turn  and.  feparate  fun&ions.  A  feature  would  be 
wanting  in  this  extraordinary  portrait,  if  I  omitted  fay¬ 
ing,  that  he  has.  at  once  an  infatiable  thrift  for  praife 
^eady  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  mercy  of  the  critics,  and* 
at  the  bottom  fo  docile  as  to  profit  by  their  cenfure.  I 
begin  to  perfuade.  myfelf  that  I  have  been  drawing  the 
portraits  of  two.different  perfons  :  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  a  third  in  Theodas  ;  for  he  is  a  good  man,  a 
plealant  man,  an  excellent  man.” 

This  poet  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Claude  de 
banteuu,  his  brother,  a  learned  ecclefiaftic,  who  alfo 
wrote  feveral  hymns  in  the  Paris  Breviary,  under  the 
name  of  Santohus  Maglioranus,  a  name  given  him  from 
his  having  lived  a  long  time  in  the  feminary  of  St  Mag- 
Jiore  at  Pans,  in  quality  of  fecular  ecclefiaftic.  He  was 
efteemed  not  only  for  his  poetical  abilities,  but  alfo  for 
rus  profound  erudition  and  his  exemplary  piety.  He 
wrote  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry,  befides  his  hymns, 
whicn  are  printed  with  his  brother’s  works. 

SANTILLANE,  a  fea  port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Afturias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is 
leated  on  the  fea-coaft,  55  miles  eaft  of  Oviedo,  and 
•200  north-weft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  4.  ,2.  N.  Lat 
43.30.  H  33 

SANTOLINA,  lavender- cotton,  a  genus  of 

plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  CompoftUe. 
bee  Botany  Index, 

SANTORINI,  or  Santorin,  an  ifiand  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  to  the  north  of  Candia,  and  diftant  from  it 
about  90  leagues,  and  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Nanphio.  It 
is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth, 
and  almoft  covered  with  pumice-ftone,  whence  the  foil 
in  general  mull  be  dry  and  barren  ;  it  is,  however 
greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  have  turned  it  into  a  garden.  It  affords 
a.  £reat  deal  of  barley,  plenty  of  cotton,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wir-e.  Fruit  is  fcarce,  except  almonds  and  figs ; 
and  there  is  neither  oil  nor  wood.  The  partridge 
and  the  hare,  fo  common  in  the  other  illands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  are  fcarce  at  Santorin  ;  but  quails  are  met 
with  m  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks, 


s 

town,  befide  which,  there  . . . 

villages.  There  is  but  one  fpring  of  water  in  the  ifiand, 
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re  feveral  little  towns  and  Sani’20 


and  are  about  iOjOOQ  in  number. 


Pyrgos  is  the -capital 
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for  which  reafon  the  rain-water  is  preferved  in  cifterns! 
Though  fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  they  choofe  their  own 
•magiftrates.  E.  Long.  25.  5.  N.  Lat.  39.  10. 
SANIZO,  Raphael.  See  Raphael. 

SAG,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  on  the 
Gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length  along 
the  fhore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian  corn,  yams, 
potatoes,  palm-wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing  with  them  without 
great  caution..  It  contains  feveral  villages,  of  which 
Sabo  is  the  principal. 

SAONE,  a  confiderable  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  fource  in  Mount  Vofgue,  nearDarney  ;  runs  through 
the  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Beaujolois ;  and  falls 
into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  paffes  by  Gray,  Chalons 
and  Mafcon. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 

We  obferved,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 
been  long  difputed  whether  the  fap  of  plants  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the  fame 
manner.  We  alfo  mentioned  the  conclufions  that  Dr 
Hales  drew  from  his  numerous  experiments,  which  were 
all  in  oppofition  to  the  dodlrine  that  the  fap  circulates. 

Dr  Walker,  late  profeffor  of  Natural  Hiffory  in  the 
univerfity. of  Edinburgh,  has  publiftied,  in  the  ifi  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  Edinburgh,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  courfe  of  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  accom¬ 
panied  with  fome  obfervations  and  conclufions. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  fpring  vegetables  con¬ 
tain  a  great  quantity  of  fap  ;  and  there  are  fome  trees,  as 
the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  difeharge 
a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  moifiure  derived  ? 
Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere,  or  does  it 
flow  from  the  foil  through  the  roots  ?  Thefe  are  the 
quefiions  which  require  firft  to  be  anfwered  ;  and  Dr 
Walker’s  experiments  enable  us  to  anfwer  them  with 
confidence. 

He  fele&ed  a  vigorous  young  birch,  30  feet  high 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  a  hole  juft  above  the  ground  on  the  iff  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  cut  one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity. 
He  repeated  this  every  fecond  day ;  but  no  moifture  ap¬ 
peared  at  either  of  the  places  till  the  5th  of  May,  when 
a  fmall  quantity  flowed  on  making  an  incifion  near  the 
ground.  He  then  cut  2 1  incifions  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  on  the  north  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from 
one  another,  and  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  .20  feet..  The  incifions  were  folid  triangles,  each  fide 
being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch  deep,  and  penetrating 
through  the  bark  and  wood.  Dr  Walker  vifited  the 
tree  almoft  every  day  for  two  months,  and  marked  ex¬ 
actly  from  which  of  the  incifions  the  fap  flowed.  He 
obferved  that  it  flowed  from  the  loweft  incifion  firft,  and 
gradually  afeended  to  the  higheft.  The  following  table 
will  fhow  the  progrefs  of  the  fap  upwards,  and  its  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  thermometer. 

The  firft  column  is  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  obfervation  was  made ;  the  fecond  expreffes  the 
number  of  incifions  from  which  the  fap  flowed  on  the 
day  of  the  month  oppofite  ;  and  the  third  column  the 
degree  of  the  thermometer  at  noon.  Some  days  are 
omitted  in  March,  as  the  incifions,  though  made  on  the 
5th,  did  not  bleed  till  the  nth.  Some  days  are  alfo 
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bled  more  profufely  than  the  north  fide  \  and  at  funfet 


SAP 

Sap.  palled  over  in  April,  becaufe  no  obfervation  was  made 
on  account  of  rain. 
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Dr  Walker  found  that  the  fap  afcends  through  the 
wood,  and  (till  more  copioufly  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  ;  but  none  could  be  perceived  afcending  through 
the  pith  or  the  bark.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  the 
thermometer  at  noon  is  about  49,  or  between  46  and  50, 
the  fap  rifes  about  one  foot  in  24  hours  ;  that  when 
the  thermometer  is  about  45  at  noon,  it  afcends  about 
one  foot  in  two  days  ;  and  that  it  does  not  afcend  at 
all  unlefs  the  mid-day  heat  be  above  40.  He  obferved 
that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through  young  than 
through  old  branches.  In  one  young  branch  it  moved 
through  feven  feet  in  one  day,  the  thermometer  being 
at  49,  while  it  moved  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  only  feven 
feet  in  feven  days.  Dr  Walker  has  thus  explained  the 
reafon  why  the  buds  on  the  extremities  of  branches  un¬ 
fold  fir#  ;  becaufe  they  are  placed  on  the  youngeft 
wood,  to  which  the  fap  fio-ws  moft  abundantly. 

The  effeCts  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  fap  de- 
ferve  to  be  attended  to.  In  thofe  parts  to  which  it 
has  mounted,  the  bark  eafily  feparates  from  the  wood, 
and  the  ligneous  circles  may,  without  difficulty,  be  de¬ 
tached  from  one  another.  The  buds  begin  to  fwell  and 
their  fcales  to  feparate,  while  thofe  branches  to  which 
the  fap  has  not  afcended  remain  clofely  folded.  When 
the  fap  has  reached  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and 
lias  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  foon  covered 
with  opening  buds  and  ceafes  to  bleed.  The  bleeding 
ceafes  firfl  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
lower  parts  fucceiTively  downwards,  and  the  wood  be¬ 
comes  dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows  more  copioufly 
when  cut  than  thofe  which  are  ereCR  This  is  a  proof 
that  the  afcent  of  the  fap  is  not  occafioned  by  capillary 
attraction,  for  water  which  has  rifen  in  a  fmall  glafs  tube 
by  this  attraction  will  not  defcend  when  the  tube  is  in¬ 
verted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  heat  and  the  arcent  of  the  fap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  thermometer  Itood  at  a  certain  point  : 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arrefted  in  its  progrefs. 
The  fouth  fide  of  the  tree,  when  the  fun  was  bright, 
Vo l.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


the  incifions  at  the  top  ceafed  to  bleed,  where  it  was 
expofed  moft  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  ftill  continued  to 
flow  from  the  incifions  next  to  the  ground  )  the  ground 
retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

SaP,  in  fieges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made  under 
cover,  of  10  or  12  feet  broad,  when  the  befiegers  come 
near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrifon  grows  fo 
dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach  uncover- 
ed. — There  are  feveral  forts  of  faps ;  the  fingle,  which 
has  only  a  fingle  parapet  5  the  double,  having  one  on 
each  fide  5  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c.  In 
all  faps  traverfes  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

Sap,  or  Sapp,  in  building,  as  to  fap  a  w’all,  See.  is 
to  dig  out  the  ground  from  beneath  it,  fo  as  to  bring  it 
dowm  all  at  once  for  want  of  fupport. 

SAPHIES,  a  kind  of  charms,  confiding  of  fome 
ferap  of  writing,  wdiich  the  Negroes  believe  capable  of 
protecting  them  from  all  evil.  The  Moors  fell  feraps 
of  the  Koran  for  this  purpofe ;  and  indeed  any  piece  of 
writing  may  be  fold  as  a  faphie  ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  Negroes  are  difpofed  to  place  greater  confidence 
in  the  faphies  of  a  Chriftian  than  in  thofe  of  a  Moor. 

When  Mr  Park  was  at  Koolikorro,  a  ccmfiderable  town 
near  the  Niger,  and  a  great  market  for  fait,  his  landlord, 
hearing  that  he  rvas  a  Chriftian,  immediately  thought 
of  procuring  a  faphie.  For  this  purpofe  he  brought 
out  his  wal/ia ,  or  writing  board,  alluring  me  (fays  our 
author)  that  he  would  drefs  me  a  fupper  of  rice  if  I 
would  write  him  a  faphie  to  proteCl  him  from  wicked 
men.  The  propofal  was  of  too  great  confequence  to 
me  to  be  refufed  ;  I  therefore  wrote  the  board  full, 
from  top  to  bottom,  on  both  fides  ;  and  my  landlord, 
to  be  certain' of  having  the  whole  force  of  the  charm, 
waflied  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a  calabafh  with 
a  little  water ;  and  having  faid  a  few  prayers  over  it, 
drank  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which,  left  a  fingle 
wrord  fhould  efcape,  he  licked  the  board  until  it  was 
quite  dry.  A  faphie  writer  w*as  a  man  of  too  great 
confequence  to  be  long  concealed  :  the  important  in¬ 
formation  was  carried  to  the  Dooty,  w?ho  fent  his  fon 
with  half  a  fheet  of  writing-paper,  defiring  me  to  write 
him  a  naphula faphie  (a  charm  to  procure  wealth).  He 
brought  me,  as  a  prefent,  fome  meal  and  milk  ;  and 
when  I  had  finifhed  the  faphie,  and  lead  it  to  him  with 
an  audible  voice,  he  feemed  highly  fatisfied  with  his 
bargain,  and  promifed  to  bring  me  in  the. morning  fome 
milk  for  my  breakfaft. 

SAPINDUS,  the  soap-berry  tree,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  odandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  23d  order,  Trihilatce . 
See  Botany  Index . 

SAPONARIA,  Sopewort  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  2  2d  order,  Caryophyllcce .  See 
See  Botany  Index, 

SAPOR,  Taste.  See  Taste,  and  Anatomy, 

N°  139- 

SAPOTA  plum.  See  Achras,  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

SAPPERS,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  wrhofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  work  at  the  faps,  for  w  hich 
they  have  an  extraordinary  pay.  A  brigade  of  fappers 
geuerally  confifts  of  eight  men,  divided  equally  into  two 
3  R  parties ; 
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Sapphira  partje3 .  and  whilft  one  of  thefe  parties  is  advancing  It  is  faid  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  following  Phaon  Sappho 

Sappho.  thf  laP»  the  °ther  is  furmfhmg  the  gabions,  fafcines,  and  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not  fee  II 

Um.  y...  .-I  other  neceftary  implements.  They  relieve  each  other  1 — *  — 1  J--~: —  1 — a— ■-  .1  ■  -•*  1  ^ 

alternately. 


*  See  Poe* 
try,  N* 

*3  a. 


SAPPHIRA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Gueldres,  and  equally  diftinguiffied  for  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue.  Rhinfauld,  a  German  officer,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  feduce  her  either  by  promifes  or  pre- 
fents,  he  imprifoned  her  hufband,  pretending  that  he 
kept  up  a  traiterous  correfpondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Rate.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  paffion  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  in  order  to  relieve  her  hufband  from  chains  ;  but 
private  orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  unhappy  widow,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
complained  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  order¬ 
ed  Rhinfauld  to  marry  her,  after  having  made  over  to 
her  all  his  poffeflions.  As  foon  as  the  deed  was  figned, 
and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife  whom  he 
had  feduced,  and  of  a  hufband  whom  he  had  murdered, 
became  lawful  heirs  to  all  his  wTealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  fpecies  of  precious  (tone,  of  a  blue 
colour.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the.  Tenth 
Mufe ,  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  about 
610  years  before  Chrilt.  She  was  contemporary  with 
Stefi  chorus  and  Alcaeus  ;  which  la  ft  was  her  country¬ 
man,  and  fome  think  her  fuitor.  A  verfe  of  this  poet, 
in  which  he  infmuates  to  her  his  paffion,  is  preferred  in 
Ariftotle,  Rhet.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  together  with  the  fair 
damfel’s  anfwer. 

Alc.  I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wifli  impart, 

But  fear  locks  up  the  feefet  in  my  heart. 

Thy  downcaft  looks,  refpeft,  and  timid  air, 

Too  plain  the  nature  of  thy  wifti  declare. 

If  lawlefs,  wild,  inordinate  defire, 

Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  bofom  fire. 
Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  made  bold, 
Ere  now  the  fecret  of  thy  foul  had  told. 

M.  la  Fevre  obferves,  that  Sappho  was  not  in  her 
ufual  good  humour  when  fhe  gave  fo  cold  an  anfwer 
to  a  requeft,  for  which,  at  another  time,  perhaps  (he 
would  not  have  waited — It  has  been  thought,  too,  that 
Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes 
has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it  :  but  chronology  will 
not  admit  this  ;  fince,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  be  found 
that  Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  Anacreon  was 
born.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady  wrote,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  but  fome  fmall  fragments,  which  the 
ancient  fcholiafts  have  cited  ;  a  hymn  to  Venus,  pre- 
ferved  by  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafiTus  ;  and  an  ode  to 
one  of  her  miftreftes  *  :  wffiich  laft  piece  confirms  a  tra¬ 
dition  delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her  amorous 
paffion  extended  even  to  perfons  of  her  own  fex,  and 
that  (lie  was  willing  to  have  her  miftreftes  as  well  as  her 
gallants. 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  facrifice  to  Phaon,  one 
of  her  male  paramours  :  from  which  we  learn,  that 
Sappho’s  love  for  her.  own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Phaon, 
and  did  all  (lie  could  to  win  him  5  but  in  vain  :  upon 
Which  fhe  threw  hcrfelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and  died. 
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her  ;  and  that  during  her  ftay  in  that  ifland  (he  probably  SaracoJets* 
compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  ftill  extant,  in  which  fhe ' 
begs  fo  ardently  the  affiftance  of  that  goddefs.  Her 
prayers,  however,  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon  was  cruel 
to  the  laft  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho  was  forced 
to  take  the  dreadful  leap  ;  (he  went  to  the  promontory 
Leucas,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea.  The  cruelty  of 
Phaon  will  not  furprife  us  fo  much,  if  we  refleCt,  that 
(he  was  a  widow  (for  (he  had  been  married  to  a  rich 
man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  named  C/e  is)  •  that  (he  had  never  been  handfome  ; 
that  (he  had  obferved  no  meafure  in  her  paffion  to  both 
fexes  ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all  her  charms. 

She  was,  however,  a  very  great  wit,  and  for  that 
alone  deferves  to  be  remembered.  The  Mitylenians 
held  her  merit  in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  they  paid  her 
fove reign  honours  after  her  death,  and  ftamped  their 
money  with  her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards  erec¬ 
ted  a  noble  ftatue  of  porphyry  to  her  ;  and  in  (hort,  an¬ 
cients  as  well  as  moderns  have  done  honour  to  her  me¬ 
mory.  Voffius  fays,  that  none  of  the  Greek  poets  ex¬ 
celled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfe  5  and  that  (lie  made 
Archilochus  the  model  of  her  ftyle,  but  at  the  fame 
time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  expreffion. 

It  muft  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  wffiat  is  left  us  of 
Sappho,  that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to  extol  the  ad¬ 
mirable  genius  of  this  woman  ;  for  there  is  in  what  re-* 
mains  of  her  fomething  delicate,  harmonious,  and  im- 
paffioned  to  the  laft  degree. 

SARABAND,  a  mufical  compofition  in  triple  time, 
the  motions  of  which  are  flow  and  ferious. 

Saraband  is  alfo  a  dance  to  the  fame  meafure,  which 
ufually  terminates  when  the  band  that  beats  the  time 
falls  ;  and  is  othervvife  much  the  fame  as  the  minuet. 

The  faraband  is  faid  to  be  originally  derived  from  the 
Saracens,  and  is  ufually  danced  to  the  found  of  the  gui¬ 
tar  or  caftanettes. 

SARACA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia;  fo  called 
from  the  word  faru ,  which  fignifies  a  defert,  as  the 
greateft  part  of  Arabia  is  ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  his  difciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARACOLETS,  a  Negro  nation  occupying  the 
country  between  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia. 

They  are  a  laborious  people,  cultivate  their  lands  with 
care,  are.  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  and  inhabit  handfome  and  well  built  villages ;  their 
houfes,  of  a  circular  form,  are  for  the  moft  part  terra¬ 
ced  5  the  others  are  covered  with  reeds  as  at  Senegal : 
they  are  inclofed  with  a  mud  wall  a  foot  thick,  and 
the  villages  are  furrou&ded  with  one  of  ftone  and  earth 
of  double  that  folidity.  There  are  feveral  gates,  which 
are  guarded  at  night  for  fear  of  a  furprife.  This  na¬ 
tion  is  remarkably  brave,  fo  that  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  a  Saracolet  (lave.  The  religious  principles  of  this 
people  are  nearly  allied  to  Mahometanifm,  and  ftill 
more  to  natural  religion.  They  acknowledge  one  God  • 
and  believe  that  thofe  who  deal,  or  are  guilty  of  any. 
crime,  are  eternally  punilhed.  They  admit  a  plurality 
of  wives,  and  believe  their  fouls  to  be  immortal  like 
their  own.  The  extent  of  this  country  is  unknown. 

It  is  governed  by  four  powerful  princes,  all  bearing  the 

name 
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SaracdScts  name  of  Fouquet.  The  lead  confiderable,  according  to 
Sarcoce’e  te^mony  the  Saracolets,  is  that  of  Tuago,  who 
.  e*  can  affemble  30,000  horfe,  and  whofe  fubje&s  occupy  a 

territory  two  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  as  well  on  the 
Senegal  as  on  the  trad  that  reaches  beyond  the  Felou  ; 
a  rock  which,  according  to  the  fame  report,  forms  cata¬ 
racts,  from  whence  proceed  the  Senegal  and  the  river 
Gambia,  equally  confiderable. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  an  univerfity,  and 
a  court  of  inquifition.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Phoenicians ;  and  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  here  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  Ccefar  Auguftus ,  which  by  corruption  lias  been 
changed  into  Saragoffa.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  ftreets  are  long,  broad,  well  pav¬ 
ed,  and  very  clean,  and  the  houfes  from  three  to  fix 
Rories  high.  It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  build¬ 
ings  *,  and  they  reckon  17  large  churches,  and  14  hand¬ 
fome  monafteries,  not  to  mention  others  lefs  confider¬ 
able.  The  river  Ebro  runs  crofs  the  place,  dividing  it 
into  two  }  and  on  its  banks  is  a  handfome  quay,  which 
ferves  for  a  public  walk.  The  Holy-ftreet  is  the  lar¬ 
ged,  and  fo  broad  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fquare  ;  and 
here  they  have  their  bull-fights  :  in  this  ftreet  there  are 
feveral  noblemen’s  families,  particularly  that  of  the  vice¬ 
roy.  The  convents  are  handfome  and  richly  adorned, 
as  well  as  the  churches.  The  cathedral  church  is  a 
fpacious  building,  after  the  Gothic  tafte  \  but  the  fineft 
qhurch  is  that  of  Nueftra  Signora  del  Pilar,  feated  on 
the  fide  of  the  Ebro,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greateft  de¬ 
votion  in  Spain.  They  tell  us  the  Virgin  appeared  to 
St  James,  who  was  preaching  the  gofpel,  and  left  him 
her  image,  with  a  handfome  pillar  of  jafper  :  it  is  (fill 
in  this  church,  which  they  pretend  is  the  firft  in  the 
world  built  to  her  honour.  This  image  (lands  on  a 
marble  pillar,  with  a  little  Jefus  in  her  arms ;  but  the 
place  is  fo  dark,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  without  the  af- 
fiflance  of  lamps,  which  are  50  in  number,  and  all  of 
filver.  Thefe  are  alfo  chandeliers  and  baluftrades  of  maffy 
iilver.  The  ornaments  of  this  image  are  the  richeft  that 
can  be  imagined,  her  crown  being  full  of  precious  ftones 
of  an  ineftimable  price  *,  in  Ihort,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  to  be  feen  but  gold  and  jewels,  and  a  vaft  number 
of  people  come  in  pilgrimage  hither.  The  towm-houfe 
is  a  fumptuous  ftru&ure,  adorned  with  fine  columns  : 
in  the  hall  are  the  pi&ures  of  all  the  kings  of  Arragon  ; 
and  in  a  corner  of  it  St  George  on  horfeback,  with  a 
dragon  of  white  marble  under  him.  It  is  feated  in  a 
very  large  plain,  where  the  Ebro  receives  two  other  ri¬ 
vers  j  and  over  it  are  two  bridges,  one  of  ftone  and  the 
other  of  wood,  which  laft  has  been  thought  the  mo  ft 
beautiful  in  Europe.  A  vi&ory  was*  obtained  here 
over  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1710,  but  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  allies  foon  after.  It  is  97  miles  weft 
by  north  of  Tarragona,  137  weft  of  Barcelona,  and  150 
north-eaft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  o.  48.  N.  Lat.  41.  47. 
SARANNE.  ^  SeeLiLitTM. 

SARCASM,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  keen  bitter  expreftion 
which  has  the  true  point  of  fatire,  by  which  the  orator 
feoffs  and  inful ts  his  enemy  :  fuch  as  that  of  the  Jews 
to  our  Saviour }  “  He  faved  others,  himfelf  he  cannot 
fave.” 

SARCOCELE,  in  Surgery ,  a  fpurious  rupture  or 
hernia,  wherein  the  tefticle  is  confiderably  tumefied  or 


indurated,  like  a  feirrhus,  or  much  enlarged  by  a  fleihy  Sarcocollif 
excrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with  acute  li 
pains,  fo  as  to  degenerate  at  laft  into  a  cancerous  difpo-  iarcoPha~ 
fition.  See  Surgery.  « 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall  whitiih-yellow  grains,  with 
a  few  of  a  reddilh  and  fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  ;  the  whiteft  tears  are  preferred,  as- 
being  the  freffieft  :  its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  See  Chemistry. 

SARCOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  foft  parts,  viz.  the  mufcles,  inteftines,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  fat. 

SARCOMA,  in  Surgery ,  denotes  any  fleihy  excref¬ 
cence. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  ftone  coffin 
or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  depofited  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  which  were  not  intended  to  be  burnt. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  fig- 
nifies  jlejh-eater  ;  becaufe  originally  a  kind  of  ftone  was 
ufed  for  tombs,  which  quickly  confumed  the  bodies. 

See  {he  following  article. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  fpecimens  of  antiquity  is 
the  great  farcophagus,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britiffi  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
in  1801,  is  now  depofited  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and 
is  thus  deferibed  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine*.  vGl.  xxvift 

“  It  was  brought  from  the  mofque  of  St  Athanafius,  p.  42. 
at  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  transformed,  by  the 
Mahometans,  into  a  kind  of  refervoir,  confecrated  to 
contain  the  water  for  their  pious  ablutions.  It  is  of 
confiderable  magnitude,  and  would  form  an  oblong  re£l- 
angle,  were  not  one  of  the  ends  or  fhorter  fides  of  the 
parallelogram  rounded  fomewhat  like  a  bathing  tub. 

It  is  probable  that  formerly  it  was  covered  with  a  lid, 
but  no  trace  of  it  is  now  vifible  \  but  is  entirely  open 
like  an  immenfe  laver,  of  one  Angle  piece  of  beautiful 
marble,  fpotted  with  green,  yellow,  reddifti,  &c.  on  a 
ground  of  a  fine  black,  oi  the  fpecies  called  breccia,  a 
fort  of  pudding  ftone,  compofed  of  agglutinated  frag¬ 
ments  of  various  fizes,  which  are  denominated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  component  parts.  This  comes  under  the 
clafs  of  calcareous  breccias.  But  what  renders  this  mag¬ 
nificent  fragment  of  antiquity  peculiarly  interefting,  is 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  fmall  hieroglyphic  characters, 

■with  which  it  is  fculptured  both  within  and  without,  as 
you  may  perceive  by  the  figure.  It  would  employ 
me  nearly  a  month  to  make  faithful  copies  of  them  : 
their  Ihape  and  general  appearance  is  pretty  fairly  given  pj 
in  the  figure  ;  but  it  can  only  ferve  to  convey  to  gccclxviit* 
you  an  idea  of  the  ^monument  in  one  view*.  A  cor¬ 
rect  and  faithful  copy  of  all  the  hieroglyphics,  though 
an  Herculean  talk,  is  a  defideratum  j  for  it  can  be  only 
by  copying  with  fcrupulous  accuracy,  and  of  a  large 
fize,  the  figures  of  this  fymbolical  language,  that  we  can 
attain  the  knowledge  of  a  myfterious  compofition,  on 
which  depends  that  of  the  hiftory  of  a  country,  once  fo 
highly  celebrated.  When  that  language  fhall  be  un- 
derftood,  we  may  perhaps  learn  the  original  purpofe  of 
this  farcophagus,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  puiffant  man 
whofe  fpoils  it  contained.  Till  then  it  is  but  the  vain 
and  flitting  field  of  conjeCture. 

“  Many  men  of  fcience  and  learning,  have  examined 
this  memento  of  Egyptian  Ikill  and  induftry  j  but  no 
3  R  a  pofitive 
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Sarcopha-  pofitive  decifion  of  its  former  application  is  yet  found  by 
&us‘  the  learned.  Sonnini  and  Denon,  who  both  clofely  and 
attentively  examined  it,  have  pronounced  nothing  de- 
cifive  on  the  fubjeft.  Dr  Clark  of  Cambridge,  an  in¬ 
defatigable  and  learned  antiquary,  has  afferted  that  the 
farcophagus  of  the  mufeuni  really  was  the  tomb  of  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  but  it  requires  more  talents  than  I  pofiefs,  to  re¬ 
move  the  obftacles  that  withftand  the  clear  intelligibi¬ 
lity  of  this  invaluable  antique.” 

Sarcophagus,  or  Lapis  HJfus,  in  the  natural  hifto- 
ry  of  the  ancients,  a  it  one  much  ufed  among  the 
Greeks  .in  their  fepultures,  is  recorded  to  have  always 
perfectly  confirmed  the  flefh  of  human  bodies  bu¬ 
ried  in  it  in  forty  days.  This  property  it  was  much 
famed  for,  and  all  the  .ancient  naturalifts  mention  it. 
There  was  another  very  lingular  quality  alfo  in  it,  but 
whether  in  -all,  or  only  in  fome  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is 
not  known  :  that  is,  its  turning  into  ftone  any  thing 
that  was  put  into  veffels  made  of  it.  This  is  recorded 
only  by  Mutianus  and  Theophraftus,  except  that  Pliny 
had  copied  it  from  thefe  authors,  and  fome  of  the  later 
writers  on  thefe  fubjefls  from  him.  The  account  Mu¬ 
tianus  gives  of  it  is,  that  it  converted  into  ftone  the 
fhoes  of  perfons  buried  in  it,  as  alfo  the  utenliis  which 
it  was  in  fome  places  cuftomary  to  bury  with  the  dead, 
particularly  thofc  which  the  perfon  while  living  molt 
delighted  in.  The  utenfils  this  author  mentions,  are 
fuch  as  muft  have  been  made  of  very  different  materials  ; 
and  hence  it  appears  that  this  ftone  had  a  power  of 
'  confuming  not  only  fleOi,  but  that  its  petrifying  quality 
extended  to  fubftances  cf  very  different  kinds.  Whether 
ever  it  really  poffeffed  this  laft  quality  has  been  much 
doubted  ;  and  many,  from  the  Teeming  improbability  of 
it,  h?.ve  been  afraid  to  record  it.  What  has  much  encou¬ 
raged  the  general  difbelief  of  it  is,  Pdutianus’s  account 
of  its  taking  place  on  fubftances  of  very  different  kinds 
and  textures  ;  but  this  is  no  real  obje&ion,  and  the 
whole  account  has  probably  truth  in  it.  Petrifa&ions 
in  thofe  early  days  might  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  in¬ 
cruftations  of  fparry  and  ftony  matter  on  the  furfaces 
of  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  not  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  world  even  to  this  day  ;  the  incruftations 
of  fpar  on  molfes  and  other  fubftances  in  fome  of  our 
fprings,  being  at  this  time  called  by  many  petrified  tnofs , 
&c.  and  incruftations  like  thefe  might  eafily  be  formed 
on  fubftances  enclofed  in  veffels  made  of  this  ftone,  by 
water  pafting  through  its  pores,  diflodging  from  the 
common  mafs  of  the  ftone,  and  carrying  with  it  par¬ 
ticles  of  fuch  fpar  as  it  contained  ;  and  afterwards  fal¬ 
ling  in  repeated  drops  ori  whatever  lay  in  its  way,  it 
might  again  depofit  them  on  fuch  fubftances  in  form  of 
incruftations.  By  this  means,  things  made  of  ever  fo 
different  matter,  which  happened  to  be  inclofed,  and  in 
the  way  of  the  paffage  of  the  water,  would  be  equally 
incrufted  with  and  in  appearance  turned  into  ftone,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  different  configuration  of  their  pores  and 
parts. 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had 
this  ftone  was  Affos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  it  was  dug;  and  De  Boot  informs  us, 
that  in  that  country,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft, 
there  are  alfo  ftones  of  this  kind,  which,  if  tied  to  the 
bodies  of  living  perfons,  would  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  con  fume  their  fkfh.  Hill's  Notes  on  TheophraJlusy 
g.  *4’ 


SARCOTICS.  in  Surgery ,  medicines  which  are  fup-  Sarcotics 
pofed  to  generate  fkfh  in  wounds.  11 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  laft  king  of  Affyria,  S3ld*nl_a; 
whofe  character  is  one  of  the  moft  infamous  in  hiilory. 

Pie"  is  Paid  to  have  funk  fo  far  in  depravity,  that,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  changed  his  very  fex  and  nature.  He 
clothed  himfelf  as  a  woman,  and  fpun  amidft  companies 
of  his  concubines.  Pie  painted  his  face,  and  behaved 
in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  moft  lalcivious  harlot. 

In  fliort,  he  buried  himfelf  in  the  moft  unbounded  fen- 
fuality,  quite  regardlefs  of  fex  and  the  dictates  of  na¬ 
ture.  Having  grown  odious  to  all  his  fubjeds,  a  rebel¬ 
lion  was  formed  againft  him  by  Arbaces  the  Mede  and 
Belefis  the  Babylonian.  They  were  attended,  however, 
with  very  bad  iuccefs  at  firft,  being  defeated  with  great 
daughter  in  three  pitched  battles.  With  great  difficul¬ 
ty  Belefis  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  keep  the  field  only 
five  days  longer  ;  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Badri- 
ans,  who  had  come  to  theaffiftance  of  Sardanapalus,  but 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
him.  With  this  reinforcement  they  twice  defeated  the 
troops  of  Sardanapalus,  who  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh 
the  capital  of  his  empire.  The  city  held  out  for  three 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Sardanapalus  finding  him- 
felf  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  his 
palace,  in  a  court  of  which  he  caufed  a  vaft  pile  of  wood 
to  be  raifed  ;  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold  and  fib 
ver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  at  the  fame  time  inclofmg 
his  eunuchs  and  concubines  in  an  apartment  within  the 
pile,  lie  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fo  deftroyed  himfelf  and'  all  to¬ 
gether. 

SARDINIA,  an  iftand  of  the  Mediterranean,  boun¬ 
ded  by  the  ftrait  which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the 
north;  by  the  Tufcan  fea,  which  flows  between  this 
ifland  and  Italy,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea  on  the  foutli  and  weft.  It  is  about 
140  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  and  contains 
420,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue  arifes  chiefly  from 
a  duty  upon  fait,  and  is  barely  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expences  of  government ;  but  it  certainly  might  be  con- 
fiderably  augmented,  as  the  foil  produces  wine,  corn, 
and  oil,  in  abundance.  Moft  of  the  fait  that  is  export¬ 
ed  is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes ;  the  Englifh  for¬ 
merly  took  great  quantities  for  Newfoundland,  but  ha¬ 
ving  found  it  moie  convenient  to  procure  it  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  they  now  take  little  or  none.  A  profit¬ 
able  tunny  fifhery  is  carried  on  at  the  fouth-weft  part  of 
the  ifland,  but  it  is  monopolized  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  adjoining  land.  Wild  boars  abound  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  iftand,  and  here  are  fome  few  deer,  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  in  Britain,  but  in  colour  and  make  exaflly 
the  fame.  Beeves  and  flieep  are  alfo  common,  as  well 
as  horfes. 

The  feudal  fyftem  ftill  fubfifts  in  a  limited  degree,  and. 
titles  go  with  their  eftates,  fo  that  the  purchafer  of  the 
latter  inherits  the  former.  The  regular  troops  feldom 
exceed  2000  men  ;  but  the  militia  amount  to  near 
26,000,  of  whom  I  i,oco.  are  cavalry.  Their  horfes  are 
fmall,  but  uncommonly  a&ive.  In  a  charge,  we  fhould 
beat  them  ;  but,  on  a  march%  they  rvould  be  fuperior  to 
us.  The  country  people  are  generally  armed  ;  but  not- 
withflanding  their  having  been  fo  long  under  the  Spa- 
nifti  and  Italian  government,  alfaffi nations  are  by  no 
means  frequent ;  and  yet  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  if 
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a  man  (labs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  with¬ 
in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  liable 
to  be  hanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affords 
no  protection  to  the  guilty.  The  Sardinians  are  not  at 
all  bigotted ;  and,  next  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Englifli 
are  their  favourites.  This  ifland  was  formerly  fubjeCt  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  See  Cagliari.  It  is  now  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French. 

There  is  in  this  ifland  a  pleating  variety  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  foil  is  generally  fruitful  *,  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  a  flothful  generation,  and  cultivate  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  part  of  it.  On  the  coafl  there  is  a  fifhery  of  anchovies 
and  coral,  of  which  they  fend  large  quantities  to  Genoa 
and  Leghorn.  This  ifland  is  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  one,  called  Capo  di  Cagliari ,  lies  to  the  fouth  *  and 
the  other  Capo  di  Lugary ,  which  is  lea  ted  to  the  north. 
The  principal  towns  are  Cagliari  the  capital,  Oriflagno, 
and  Saffart. 

SAUDIS,  or  Sardes,  now  called  Sardo ,  or  Sari9  is 
an  ancient  town  of  Natolia  in  Afia,  about  40  miles  eaff 
of  Smyrna.  It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquity, 
was  enriched  by  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  had  been 
the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.  It  was  feated  on  the 
fide  of  Mount  Tmolus  ;  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  flrength.  It  was 
the  feat  of  King  Croefus,  and  was  in  his  time  taken  by 
Cyrus ;  after  which  the  Perfian  fatrapas  or  comman¬ 
dant  retided  at  Sardis  as  the  emperor  did  at  Sufa.  The 
city  was  alfo  taken,  burnt,  and  then  evacuated  by  the 
Milefians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  the  city  and  for¬ 
trefs  furrendered  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after 
t  he  battle  of  Granicus.  Under  the  Romans  Sardis  was 
a  very  confiderable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cse- 
far,  when  it  fuffered  prodigioufly  by  an  earthquake. 
The  munificence  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  nobly 
exerted  to  repair  the  various  damages  it  then  fuftained. 
Julian  attempted  to  reftore  the  heathen  worfiiip  in  the 
place.  He  ere&ed  temporary  altars  where  none  had 
been  left,  and  repaired  the  temples  if  any  vefiiges  re¬ 
mained.  In  the  year  400  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths, 
and  it  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  fubfequent  troubles  of 
Afia.  On  the  incurfion  of  the  Tartars  in  1304,  the 
‘Turks  were  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  citadel, 
feparated  by  a  flrong  wall  with  a  gate,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  murdered  in  their  lleep.  The  fite  of  this  once  no¬ 
ble  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  poor  village,  containing  nothing  but  wretch¬ 
ed  huts.  There  are,  however,  fome  curious  remains  of 
antiquity  about  it,  and  fome  ruins  which  difplay  its  an¬ 
cient  grandeur.  See  Chandler's  Travels  in  Afia  Minor , 
p.  251,  &C; 

There  is  in  the  place  a  large  caravanfary,  where  tra¬ 
vellers  may  commodioufly  lodge.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  fliepherds,  who  lead  their  flieep  into  the  fine 
paflures  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  Turks  have  a 
mofque  here,  which  was  a  Chriflian  church,  at  the  gate 
of  which  there  are  feveral  columns  of  polifhed  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Chriftians,  who  are  employed  in  gar¬ 
dening.  E.  Long.  28.  5.  N.  Lat.  37.  51. 

SARDONIUS  risus,  Sardonian  Laughter ;  a  con- 
vulfive  involuntary  laughter  *,  thus  named  from  the  her- 
ba  fardonia,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  is  faid 
to  produce  fuch  convulfive  motions  in  the  cheeks  as  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  motions  which  are  obferved  in  the  face  du¬ 


ring  a  fit  of  laughter.  This  complaint  is  fometimes  fpec-  Sardonyx 
dily  fatal.  If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  be  the  canfe,  ^  U 
the  cure  muft  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vomit,  and  fre-  l  i 

quent  draughts  of  hydromel  with  milk. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  ftone  confiding  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  calccdony  and  carnelian,  fometimes  in  firata, 
but  at  other  times  blended  together.  See  Minera¬ 
logy. 

SARIMPATAM,  a  country  of  Indoflan;  lying  at 
the  back  of  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin  of  Malabar, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  fubdued  by 
any  foreign  power.  Mr  Grofe  relates,  that  “  it  has 
been  conftantly  a  maxim  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  never  to  make  any  but  a  defenfive  war  ;  and 
even  then,  not  to  kill  any  of  their  adverfaries  in  battle, 
but  to  cut  off  their  nofes.  To  this  fervice  the  military 
were  peculiarly  trained  up,  and  the  dread  of  the  defor¬ 
mity  proved  fufliciently  firong  to  keep  their  neighbours, 
not  much  more  martial  than  themfelves,  from  effe&ually 
attacking  them.” 

SARMENTOS7E  (from  farmentum ,  a  long  dioot 
like  that  of  a  vine)  ;  the  name  of  the  nth  clafs  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  climbing  dems  and  branches,  that, 
like  the  vine,  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  See  Bo-» 

TANY.  * 

S  AR  OS,  in  chronology,  a  period  of  2  23  lunar  months. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  faid  to  be  Chaldean,  dig¬ 
nifying  reditution,  or  return  of  eclipfes }  that  is,  con¬ 
junctions  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  nearly  the  fame  place 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  Saros  was  a  cycle  like  to  that  of 
Meto. 

SAROTHRA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  20th  order,  Rotacece.  See  Botany  Index . 

SARPLAR  of  Wool,  a  quantity  of  wool,  other- 
wife  called  a  pocket ,  or  halffack  ;  a  fack  containing  80 
tod  ;  a  tod  two  done;  and  a  done  14  pounds. — In  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  called  farpliath ,  and  contains  80  done. 

SARRACONlA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
polyandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  54th  order,  Mfcellanecc.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

S ARR ASIN,  or  SarraziN,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
portcullis,  other  wife  called  a  herfe,  which  is  hung  with 
ropes  over  the  gate  of  a  town  or  fortrefs,  to  be  let  fall  in 
cafe  of  a  furprife. 

SARSAPARILLA.  See  Smilax,  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica  Index. 

SARTOR  I  US,  in  Anatomy.  See  there,  Table  of 
the  Mnfcles. 

Old  SARUM,  in  Wilts,  about  one  mile  north  of 
New  Sarum  or  Salifbury,  has  the  ruins  of  a  fort  which 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  is  faid  alfo  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  Rations.  It  has  a  double 
intrenchment,  with  a  deep  ditch.  It  is  of  an  orbicular 
form,  and  has  a  very  augud  look,  being  ereCled  on  one 
of  the  mod  elegant  plans  for  a  fortrefs  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  In  the  north-wed  angle  dood  the  palace  of  the 
bifliop,  whole  fee  was  removed  hither  from  Wilton  and 
Sherborn  ;  but  the  biihop  quarrelling  with  King  Ste¬ 
phen,  he  feized  the  cadle  and  put  a  gnrrifon  into  it, 
which  was  the  principal  caufe  of  its  deflru&ion,  as  the 
fee  was  foon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salifbury  in 
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1 2 19,  The  area  of  this  ancient  city  is  fituated  011  an 
artificial  hill,  whofe  walls  were  three  yards  thick,  the 
ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 
Hill  to  be  feen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  ftreets  and  cathe¬ 
dral  church  may  be  traced  out  by  the  different  colour 
of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  flood.  Here 
fynods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and  hi¬ 
ther  were  the  flates  of  the  kingdom  fummoned  to  fwear 
fidelity  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Here  alfo  was  a 
palace  of  the  Britifh  and  Saxon  kings,  and  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  ;  which  was  deferted  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  for  want  of  water,  fo  that  one  farm  houfe  is  all 
that  is  left  of  this  ancient  city  ;  yet  it  is  called  the  Bo¬ 
rough  of  Old  Sarum ,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  who  are  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  ad¬ 
jacent  lands. 

In  February  1795  a  fubterraneous  paffage  was  difco- 
vered  at  this  place,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  Salifbury,  Feb.  10.  “  Some  perfons  of  Salif- 

bury  on  Saturday  laft  went  to  the  upper  verge  of  the 
fortification  (the  citadel),  and  on  the  right  hand,  after 
they  had  reached  the  fummit,  difcovered  a  large  hole. 
They  got  a  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  fleps  for  more  than  30  yards.  It  was  an  arched  way 
feven  feet  wide,  neatly  chiffeled  out  of  the  folid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  fudden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbifh  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  to  be  be¬ 
tween  fix  and  feven  feet  high,  and  a  circular  arch  over¬ 
head  all  the  way.  Thefe  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
perfon  who  himfelf  explored  it  ;  but  was  afraid  to  go 
farther  left  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  him.  He 
thinks  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Old  Sarum 
houfe,  and  continues  under  the  foffe  till  it  reached  the 
outer  verge.  The  marks  of  a  chiffel,  he  fays,  are  vi- 
fible  on  the  fide.  There  are  two  large  pillars  of  fquare- 
ftone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  They  are  18  inches  by  27,  of  good  free-ftone, 
and  the  mafon  work  is  extremely  neat.  The  higheft 
part  of  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground. 

“  It  is  all  now  again  filled  up  by  order  of  farmer 
Whitechurch,  who  rents  the  ground  of  Lord  Camelford, 
and  thinks  curiofity  would  bring  fo  many  people  there 
as  to  tread  down  his  grafs  whenever  grafs  (hall  be  there. 
I  went  into  it  30  yards,  which  was  as  far  as  I  could 
get  for  the  rubbiffi.  I  meafured  it  with  a  line,  and 
found  it  extend  dull  1 20  feet  inwards  from  the  two  pil¬ 
lars  fuppofed  to  be  the  entrance  ;  then  onwards  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  filled  to  the  roof  with  rubbifh.  By  mea- 
furing  with  the  fame  line  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  I 
found  it  muft  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank  of 
the  outer  trench  ;  where  I  think  the  opening  may  be 
found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  Whether  it  was  a 
Roman  or  a  Norman  work  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  it 
certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  way  to  go  into  or 
out  of  the  caftle  *,  and  probably  a  fort  or  ftrong  caftle 
was  built  over  the  outer  entrance.  I  looked  for  in- 
feriptions  or  coins,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
found.” 


SASAFRxYS.  See  Laurus,  Botany  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  Index . 

SASHES,  in  military  drefs,  are  badges  of  diftin£lion 
worn  by  the  officers  of  moft  nations,  either  round  their 
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waift  or  over  their  (boulders.  Thofe  for  the  Britifti  ar-  Safins 
my  were  made  of  crimfon  filk  :  for  the  Imperial  army  H 
crimfon  and  gold  ;  for  the  Pruflian  army  black  filk  and  .  at”rr^ 
filver ;  the  Hanoverians  yellow  filk  ;  the  Portuguefe 
crimfon  filk  with  blue  taffels. 

SASINE,  or  Seisin.  See  Law,  N°clxiv.  15,  &c. 

SASSA.  See  Myrrh,  Opocalpasum,  Materia 
Medica  Index ,  and  Bruce's  Travels ,  vol.  v.  p.  27, 

&c. 

SATAN,  a  name  very  common  in  Scripture,  means 
the  devil  or  chief  of  the  fallen  angels.  See  Devil. 

SATELLITE,  in  Afironomij ,  the  fame  with  a  fe- 
condary  planet  or  moon. 

SATIRE.  See  Satyr. 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrafes,  in  Perfian  antiquity,  de¬ 
notes  an  admiral ;  but  more  commonly  the  governor  of  a 
province. 

S  ATT  IN,  a  gloffy  kind  of  filk  fluff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  very  fine,  and  ftands  fo  as  to  cover  the  coarfer 
woof. 

5ATTINET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of  fattin,  which  is 
commonly  ftriped,  and  is  employed  for  different  purpofes 
of  female  drefs. 

SAT  UR  ANTS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  Absor¬ 
bents. 

SATURATION,  in  Chetniftry t,  is  the  impregna¬ 
ting  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  verfa ,  till  either 
receive  no  more,  and  the  mixture  then  become  neu¬ 
tral. 

SATURDAY,  the  feventh  and  laft  day  of  the  week, 
fo  called  from  the  idol  Seater,worfhipped  on  this  day  by 
the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

SATUREIA,  Savory,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  42ft  order,  Verticillatee.  See  Botany 
Index . 

SATURN,  in  Afronomijy  one  of  the  planets  of  our 
folar  fyftem,  revolving  at  the  diftance  of  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun.  See  Astronomy 
Index . 

Saturn,  in  Chemiftry ,  an  appellation  formerly  given 
to  lead. 

Saturn,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
blazoning  the  arms  of  fovereign  princes. 

Saturn,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
was  the  fon  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
Jupiter.  He  depofed  and  caftrated  his  father;  and 
obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  refign  his  crown  to  him, 
on  condition  of  his  bringing  up  none  of  his  male  iffue, 
that  the  fucceffion  might  at  length  devolve  on  him. 

For  this  purpofe  he  devoured  all  the  fons  he  had  by 
his  wife  Rhea  or  Cybele  :  but  file  bringing  forth  at 
one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  ffie  prefented  the  latter  to 
her  hufband,  and  fent  the  boy  to  be  nurfed  on  Blount 
Ida  •,  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  fon, 
demanded  the  child ;  but  in  his  ftead  his  wife  gave  him 
a  ftone  fwaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  inftantly 
fwallowed.  Titan  finding  that  Saturn  had  violated  the 
contrail  he  had  made  with  him,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  children,  and  made  war  on  his  brother,  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  him  and  Cybele  prifoners,  confined  them  in 
Tartarus  :  but  Jupiter  being  in  the  mean  time  grown 
up,  raifed  an  army  in  Crete,  went  to  his  father’s  aflift- 
ar^ce,  defeated  Titan,  and  reftored  Saturn  to  the  throne. 

Some 
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Saturn  Some  time  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  intended 
11  to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  the 
ta>  latter  being  informed  of  his  intention,  depofed  his  fa- 
*  ther,  and  threw  him  into  Tartarus.  But  Saturn  efca- 
ping  from  thence  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Janus  king  of  the  country,  who  affociated 
him  to  the  government  :  whence  Italy  obtained  the 
name  of  Saturnia  Tellus  ;  as  alfo  that  of  Latium ,  from 
lateo,  “  to  lie  hid.”  There  Saturn,  by  the  wifdom  and 
mildnefs  of  his  government,  is  faid  to  have  produced 
the  golden  age. 

Saturn  is  reprefented  as  an  old  man  with  four  wings, 
armed  with  a  fcythe  ;  fometimes  he  is  delineated  under 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
is  emblematic  of  the  feafons,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
the  fame  circle.  Sometimes  alfo  Saturn  is  painted 
with  a  farid-glafs  in  his  hand.  The  Greeks  fay,  that 
the  ftory  of  his  mutilating  his  father  and  deflroying 
his  children  is  an  allegory,  which  fignifies,  that  Time 
devours  the  pad  and  prefent,  and  will  alfo  devour  the 
future.  The  Romans,  in  honour  of  him,  built  a  temple, 
and  celebrated  a  feftival  which  they  called  Saturnalia . 
During  this  feftival  no  bufinefs  or  profeflion  was  allowed 
to  be  carried  on  except  cookery  ;  all  diftimftions  of  rank 
ceafed ;  flaves  could  fay  what  they  pleafed  to  their  maf- 
ters  with  impunity  ;  they  could  even  rally  them  with 
their  faults  before  their  faces. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival 
obferved  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  this  occafion,  thus. 
16  During  my  whole  reign,  which  lafts  but  for  one  week, 
no  public  bufinefs  is  done  ;  there  is  nothing  but  drink¬ 
ing,  finging,  flaying,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing 
fervants  with  their  mafters  at  table,  &c.  There  {hall 
be  no  difputes,  reproaches,  &c.  but  the  rich  and  poor, 
mafters  and  Haves,  {hall  be  equal,”  &c. 

On  this  feftival  the  Romans  facrificed  bare-headed, 
contrary  to  their  cuftom  at  other  facrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  perfons  of 
a  melancholy  difpofition,  as  being  fuppofed  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

SATYAVR  AT  A,  or  Menu,  in  Indian  mythology, 
is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  reigned  over  the 
whole  world  in  the  earlieft  age  of  their  chronology, 
and  to  have  refided  in  the  country  of  Dravira  on  the 
coaft  of  the  eaftern  Indian  peninfula.  His  patronymic 
name  was  Vaivafvoata ,  or  child  of  the  fun .  In  the  Bha - 
gavat  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe, 
intending  to  preferve  him  from  the  fea  of  deftru&ion, 
caufed  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
he  was  to  a£h  “  Id  feven  days  from  the  prefent  time, 
O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be  plun¬ 
ged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  the,  de- 
ftroying  waves,  a  large  veifel,  fent  by  me  for  thy  ufe, 
fliall  Hand  before  thee.  Then  {halt  thou  take  all  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  feeds  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  feven  faints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals, 
thou  {halt  enter  the  fpacious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  fe- 
cure  from  the  flood  on  one  immenfe  ocean  without  light, 
except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When 
the  fliip  {hall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous-  wind,  thou 
{halt  faften  it  with  a  large  fea-ferpent  on  my  horn  ;  for 
I.  will  be  near  thee  :  drawing  the  veffel,  with  thee  and 
thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of 


men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma  fliall  be  completely  ended.  Satyavra- 
Thou  {halt  then  know  my  true  greatnefs,  rightly  named  ta 
the  fupreme  Godhead  ;  by  my  favour,  all  thy  quef-  «  ^ 
tions  fliall  be  anfwered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  in-  ■  -  .  j 

ftru6ted.”  All  this  is  faid  to  have  been  accompliihed  ; 
and  the  ftory  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  difguifed  by  A- 
fiatic  fiction  and  allegory.  It  proves,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  rightly  obferved,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition  of 
the  univerfal  deluge  deferibed  by  Mofes  ;  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  eaftern  and  weftem 
traditions  relating  to  that  event.  The  fame  learned  au¬ 
thor  has  fliown  it  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable, 
that  the  Satijavrata  of  India  is  the  Cronus  of  Greece  and 
the  Saturn  of  Italy.  See  Saturn  ;  and  dfiatic  Re - 
fcarches ,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  Sec. 

SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dif- 
courfe  or  poem,  expofing  the  vices  and  follies  of  man¬ 
kind.  See  Poetry,  Part  II.  fe£L  x. 

The  chief  fatirifts  among  the  ancients  are,  Horace, 

Juvenal,  and  Perfius  :  thofe  among  the  moderns,  are, 

Regnier  and  Boileau,  in  French  ;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ro- 
chefter,  Buckingham,  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  &c.  among 
the  Englifli  ;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 

SATYRIASIS.  See  Medicine  Index. 

SATYRIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4  2d  order,  Verticillatcs .  See  Botany  Index . 

SATYRS,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  fpecies  of  demi¬ 
gods  who  dwelt  in  the  woods.  They  are  reprefentei 
as  monfters,  half-men,  and  half-goats ;  having  horns  on 
their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a 
goat.  They  are  generally  in  the  train  that  follows 
Bacchus.  As  the  poets  fuppofed  that  they  were  re¬ 
markable  for  piercing  eyes  and  keen  raillery,  they  have 
placed  them  in  the  fame  pictures  with  the  Graces,  Loves,, 
and  even  with  Venus  herfelf. 

SAVAGE,  Richard,  one  of  the  moil  remarkable 
characters  that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re¬ 
cords  of  biography,  was  the  fon  of  Anne  countels  of 
Macclesfield  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 
own  confeflion  ;  and  was  born  in  1698.  This  con- 
feflion  of  adultery  was  made  in  order  to  procure  a  fe- 
paration  from  her  hufband  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  :  yet, 
having  obtained  this  defired  end,  no  looner  was  her  fpu- 
rious  offspring  brought  into  the  world,  than,  without 
the  dread  of  fhame  or  poverty  to  accufe  her,  {he  difeo- 
vered  the  refolution  of  difowning  him  ;  and,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  moll  unnatural  cruelty. 

She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate  as 
her  own  *,  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from  leaving  him 
a  legacy  of  6000I.  by  declaring  him  dead  :  and  in  effect 
deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  godmother 
Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing  from  him  his 
birth,  and  thereby  rendering  it  impoflible  for  him  to* 
profecute  his  claim.  She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  Se¬ 
cretly  to  the  plantations  ;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
afide  or  fruftrated,  ftie  placed  him  apprentice  with  a 
ftioemaker.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue  :  for  his  nurfe  dying,  he  went  to  take 
care  of  the  effects  of  his  fuppofed  mother  ;  and  found  in 
her  boxes  fome  letters  which  drfeovered  to  young  Savage* 
his  birth,  and  the  caufe  of  its-  concealment. 

From  the  moment  of  this  difeovery  it  was  natural  for- 
him  to  become  diffatisfied  with  his  fituation  as  a  {hoe- 
maker.  He  now  conceived  that  he  had.  a  right  to  {hare.* 

iu 
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Savage,  in  the  affluence  of  his  real  mother ;  and  therefore  he  di- 
redly,  and  perhaps  indifcreetly,  applied  to  her,  and 
made  ufe  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tendernefs  and  at- 
trad  her  regard.  But  in  vain  did  he  folicit  this  unna¬ 
tural  parent  :  flie  avoided  him  with  the  utmoft  precau¬ 
tion,  and  took  meafures  to  prevent  his  ever  entering 
her  houfe  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Savage  was  at  this  time  fo  touched  with  the  difcovery 
of  his  birth,  that  he  frequently  made  it  his  practice  to 
walk  before  his  mother’s  door  in  hopes  of  feeing  her  by 
accident  *,  and  often  did  he  warmly  folicit  her  to  admit 
liim'to  fee  her  \  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :  he  could  neither 
foften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand. 

Mean  time,  while  he  was  affiduoufiy  endeavouring  to 
roufe  the  affedions  of  a  mother  in  whom  all  natural  af- 
fedion  was  extind,  lie  was  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
fupport,  and  reduced  to  the  miferies  of  w^ant.  We  are 
not  told  by  what  means  he  got  rid  of  his  obligation  to 
the  fhoemaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  adually  bound 
to  him  j  but  we  now  find  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  to  procure  a  fubfiflence.  In  fhort,  the  youth 
had  parts,  and  a  flrong  inclination  towards  literary  pur- 
fuits,  efpecially  poetry.  He  wmote  a  poem  ;  and  after- 
waids  two  plays,  Woman's  a  Riddle,  and  Love  in  a  Veil: 
but  the  author  was  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  firfl ;  and  from  the  fecond  he  received  no  other  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  cateffed,  and  re¬ 
lieved.  However,  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends  not  afford¬ 
ing  him  a  conflant  fupply,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  w  hich  not  only  procured  him  the 
efleem  of  many  perfons  of  wit,  but  brought  him  in  200I. 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Efq  *,  was  of  great  fervice 
to  him  in  correcting  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  ftage 
and  the  prefs )  and  extended  his  patronage  ftill  farther. 
But  Savage  was,  like  many  other  w’its,  a  bad  manager, 
and  was  ever  in  diftrefs.  As  faft  as  his  friends  raifed 
him  out  of  one  difficulty,  he  funk  into  another ;  and, 
when  he  found  himfelf  greatly  involved,  he  would  ram¬ 
ble  about  like  a  vagabond,  with  fcarce  a  ffiirt  on  his 
back.  He  was  in  one  of  thefe  fituations  during  the 
time  that  he  wrote  his  tragedy  above-mentioned  ;  with¬ 
out  a  lodging,  and  often  without  a  dinner  •:  fo  that  he 
ufed  to  fcribble  on  fcraps  of  paper  picked  up  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  begged  in  the  (hops,  which  he  occafionally 
ftepped  into,  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  craving  the 
favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  juft  to  take  a  memo¬ 
randum. 

Mr  Hill  alfo  earneftly  promoted  a  fubfcription  to  a 
volume  of  Mifcellanies ,  by  Savage  \  and  like  wife  furnifh- 
ed  part  of  the  poems  of  which  the  volume  was  compo- 
fed.  To  this  mifcellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother’s  cruelty,  in  a 
very  uncommon  fti  ain  of  humour. 

The  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Mifcellanies  to¬ 
gether,  had  now,  for  a  time,  fomewhat  raifed  poor 
Savage  both  in  circumftances  and  credit  *,  fo  that  the 
world  juft  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  when  both  his  fame  and  life  were  En¬ 
dangered  by  a  moft  unhappy  event.  A  drunken  frolic 
in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  in  a  fray,  and 
Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  be  banged  \  his  friends  earneftly  folicited 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earneftly 
exerted  herfelf  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.  The  coun- 
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tefs  of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  cafe  before  (  Savage.  ^ 
£hieen  Caroline,  and  Savage  obtained  a  pardon.  ^ 

Savage  had  now  loft  that  tendernefs  for  his  mother 
which  the  whole  feries  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  able 
wholly  toreprefs}  and  confidering  her  as  an  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy, 
threatened  to  harafs  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  pubhih 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduit,  unlefs  (he  confented 
to  allow  him  a  penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fuccefs- 
ful  ;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promife  of  laying 
afide  his  defign  of  expofing  his  mother’s  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  enga¬ 
ged  to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  200I.  a-ycar.  This  was 
the  golden  part  of  Savage’s  life.  He  was  courted  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
carefled  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a  refined 
tafte.  In  this  gay  period  of  his  life  he  publiffied  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth,  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languiffiing  illnefs  \  and  The  %Wan~ 
dcrer,  a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Tyr¬ 
connel,  in  ftrains  of  the  higheft  panegyric  ;  but  thefe 
praifes  he  in  a  fhort  time  found  himfelf  inclined  to  re- 
tralt,  being  difearded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bellowed.  Of  this  quarrel  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr  Sa¬ 
vage  affigned  very  different  reafons.  Our  author’s  known 
charafter  pleads  too  ftrongly  againft  him  ;  for  his  con¬ 
duct  wTas  ever  fuch  as  made  all  his  friends,  fooner  or 
later,  grow  weary  of  him,  and  even  forced  moft  of  them 
to  become  his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  wrorld, 

Savage,  whofe  paffions  were  very  ftrong,  and  whofe 
gratitude  was  very  fmall,  became  extremely  diligent  in 
expofing  the  faults  of  Lord  Tyrconnel.  He,  moreover 
now  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother.— Accordingly  he  vrrote  The  Bafiard,  a 
poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  beginning 
(wffiere  he  finely  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  bafe  birth),  and  for  the  pathetic  conclusion,  'wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  fuffered  by  the 
crime  of  his  parents. — The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a  tranfeript  of  fome  of  the  lines  in  the  opening  oi 
the  poem,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  writer’s  fpirit  and  man¬ 
ner  of  verfification.  * 

Bleft  be  the  baftard’s  birth  !  thro’  wondrous  ways, 

He  fhines  eccentric  like  a  comet’s  blaze. 

No  fickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he  \ 

He  !  ftamp’d  in  nature’s  mint  with  eeftafy  ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boaft,  a  gen’rous  race  } 

No  tenth  tranfmitter  of  a  fooliffi  face. 

Fe,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame, 

He  glories  in  a  baftard’s  glowing  name. 

-—Nature’s  unbounded  fon,  he  Hands  alone, 

His  heart  unbias’d,  and  his  mind  his  own, 

— O  mother  !  yet  no  mother  ! — ’tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  fuch  diftinguifti’d  claims  are  due. 

This  poem  had  an  extraordinary  fale  •,  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  happening  at  the  time  when  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  took  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  repeating  pafifages  from  the  Baftard  in  her  hear¬ 
ing.  This  was  perhaps  the  firft  time  that  ever  (he  dis¬ 
covered  a  fenfe  of  fliame,  and  on  this  occafion  the  power 
of  wit  was  very  confpicuous  :  the  wretch  who  had,  with¬ 
out  fcruple,  proclaimed  herfelf  an  adulterefs,  and  who 
had  firft  endeavoured  to  ftarve  her  fon,  then  to  tranfport 

him 
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Savage,  him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear 

- 1  the  reprefentation  of  her  own  condud ;  but  fled  from 

reproach,  though  ihe  felt  no  pain  from  guilt  $  and  left 
Bath  with  the  utmoit  haite,  to  flielter  herfelf  among  the 
crowds  of  London  (a). 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed  the  refolntion 
of  applying  to  the  queen  ,  who  having  once  given  him 
life,  he  hoped  Ihe  might  farther  extend  her  goodnefs  to 
him,  by  enabling  him  to  fupport  it. — With  this  view, 
he  publillicd  a  poem  on  her  birth -day,  which  he  entitled 
The  Volunttcr-Laureat ;  for  which  ihe  was  pleafed  to 


fend  him  50I.  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu¬ 
ally  expert  the  fame  bounty.  But  this  annual  allow¬ 
ance  was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  ftrange  and  fmgular 
extravagance.  His  ufual  cuftom  was,  as  foon  as  he 
had  received  his  penfion,  to  difappear  with  it,  and  fe- 
crete  himfelf  from  his  molt  intimate  friends,  till  every 
dulling  of  the  50I.  was  fpent  5  which  done,  he  again 
appeared,  pennylcfs  as  before  :  But  he  would  never  in¬ 
form  any  perfcn  where  he  had  been,  or  in  what  manner 
his  money  had  been  diflipated. — From  the  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  of  iome,  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his.  haunts, 

it 


(a)  Mr  Bofwell,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnfon,  has  called  in  queftion  the  dory  of  Savage’s  birth,  and  grounded  his 
fufpicion  on  two  miflakes,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  fallehoods,  which  he  thinks  he  has  difcovered  in  his  friend’s  me¬ 
moirs  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnfon  has  faid,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  Savage’s  godfather,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name  which,  by  his  direction,  was  inferted  in  the  regiller  of  the  parifh  ot  St  Andrew’s, 

Holborn.  Part  of  this,  it  feems,  is  not  true  ,  for  Mr  Bofwell  carefully  infpefled  that  regider,  but  no  fuch 

entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omiffion  amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  perfon  who  called  himfelf  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield  ?  Mr  Bofwell 
thinks  it  does  ;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinion,  appeals  to  the  maxim,  falfum  in  uno,  falfum  in  omnibus .  The  fo- 
hdity  of  this  maxim  may  be  allowed  by  others  \  but  it  was  not  without  furprife  that,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  we 
found  it  adopted  by  the  biographer  of  Johnfon.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view'  of  a  celebrated  caufe, 
with  Stuart’s  letters  on  the  fame  fubjeft  addreffed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  mud  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  would  not  hate  deemed  a  thoufand  fuch  miihkes  fufticient  to  invalidate  a  narrative  otherwife 

fo  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  the  birth  of  Savage.  The  truth  is,  that  the  omidion  of  the  name 

in  the  regider  of  St  Andrew’s  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  without  bringing  againd  the  wretched  Savage  an  ac- 
cufation  of  impodure,  which  neither  his  mother  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by  every  poflible 
motive  that  can  influence  human  conduct.  The  earl  of  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  give  the  dire&ion  about  regifter- 
ing  the  child’s  name  to  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  entruded  with  the  care  of  his  education  \  but  that  perfon,  it  is 
well-known,  was  the  cobntefs  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  fhe  had  refolvcd  from  his  birth  to  difown  her  fon,  would 
take  care  that  the  direction  fhould  not  be  obeyed. 

I  hat  which,  in  Johnfon’s  life  of  Savage,  Mr  Bofwell  calls  a  fccond  falfehood,  feems  not  to  amount  even  ta 
a  midake.  It  is  there  dated,  that  u  Lady  Macclesfield  having  lived  for  fome  time  upon  very  uneafy  terms  with 
her  hufband,  thought  a  public  eonfedion  of  adultery  the  mod  obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 
her  liberty.”  This  Mr  Bofwell  thinks  cannot  be  true }  becaufe,  having  perufed  the  journals  of  both  hotifes 
of  parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentically  afeertained,  that  fo  far  from  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  die  made  a  drenuous  defence  by  her  counfel.  But 
what  is  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  Johnfon  has  nowhere  faid,  that  die  confeffed  her  adultery  at  the  bar  of  either 
houfe  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  eonfedion  was  public  :  and  as  he  has  taught  us  in  his  Di&ionary,  that 
whatever  is  notorious  or  generally  known  is  public ;  public,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  that  eonfedion  certainly 
was,  if  made  to  different  individuals,  in  luch  a  manner  as  ftiowed  that  die  was  not  anxious  to  conceal  it  from  her 
hufband,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reafons  for  denying  her  guilt 
before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  drenuous  defence  by  her  counfel  ;  as  indeed,  had  die  a£led  other  wife  it  is 
very  little  probable  that  her  great  fortune  would  have  been  redored  to  her,  or  that  die  could  have  obtained'  a  fc¬ 
cond  hufband. 

But  Mr  Bofwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perfon  who  affuined  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  fon  of  the 
fhocmaker  under  whofe  care  Lady  Macclesfield’s  child  was  placed  ;  becaufe  “  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  of  Mrs  Lloyd’s  legacy  mud  be  imputed  to  his  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  not  the  real  perfon  to  whom 
that  legacy  was  left.”  He  mud  have  a  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as  a  proof  of  impodure.  Mrs 
Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  10th  year,  when  he  certainly  did  not  know  or  fufpeft  that  he  was  the  perfon 
<or  whom  the  legacy  was  intended,  when  he  had  none  to  profecute  his  claim,  to  ihelter  him  from  oppreffion,  or 
to  call  m  law  to  the  affiftance  of  judice.  In  fuch  circumdances  he  could  not  have  obtained  payment  of  the 
money,  unlefs  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  infplred  from  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  was  due. 

Io  thefe  and  a  thoufand  fuch  idle  cavils  it  is  a  fufficient  anfwer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledged  and  patronized 
as.  Lady  Macclesfield’s  fon  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  lady’s  nephew  j  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady’s  fecond  hpfband  ;  by  the  queen,  who,  upon  the  authority  of  that  lady 
and  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  his  mother's  houfe  in  the  night  with  an  intent  to  mur¬ 
der  her  \  and  in  effed  by  the.  lady  herfelf  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  50I.  and  who  fled  before 
the  fatire  of  the  Bafiard ,  without  offering,  either  by  herfelf  or  her  friends,  to  deny  that  the  author  of  that  poem 
was  the  perfon  whom  he  called  himfelf,  or  to  infinuate  fo  much  as  that  he  might pojpbly  be  the  fon  of  a  flioemaker. 
To  Mr  Bofwell  all  this  feems  f  range ;  to  others,  who  look  not  with  fo  keen  an  eye  for  fuppofititious  births,  wc 
think  it  muft  appear  convincing. 
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it  would  Teem  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  his 
cadi  in  the  mod  fordid  and  defpicable  fenfuality ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  molt  unfocial  manner,  fitting  whole  days 
and  nights  by  himfelf,  in  obfcure  houfes  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  over  his  bottle  and  trencher,  immerfed  in  filth  and 
floth,  with  fcarce  decent  apparel  ;  generally  wrapped  up 
in  a  horfeman’s  great  coat ;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  his 
very  homely  countenance,  altogether,  exhibiting  an  ob¬ 
ject  the  molt  difgufting  to  the  fight,  if  not  to  fome  other 
of  the  fenfes. 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  flill  raifed  him  new 
friends  as  fail  as  his  behaviour  loft  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  luch  was  his  condudl,  that  occafional  relief  only  fur- 
niftied  the  means  of  occafional  excefs ;  and  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  deftitute  of 
a  lodging  ;  infomuch  that  he  often  paffed  his  nights  in 
thofe  mean  houfes  that  are  fet  open  for  cafual  wander¬ 
ers  ;  fometimes  in  cellars  amidft  the  riot  and  filth  of  the 
moft  profligate  of  the  rabble  ;  and  not  feldom  would  he 
walk  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weary,  and  then  lie  down  in 
fummer  on  a  bulk,  or  in  winter  with  his  afiociates  among 
the  afhes  of  a  glafs-houfe. 

Yet,  amidft  all  his  penury  and  wretchednefs,  had  this 
man  fo  much  pride,  and  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  was  always 
ready  to  reprels,  with  fcorn  and  contempt,  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  flight  or  indignity  towards  himfelf,  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upon  none  as  his  fuperior.  He  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  equal,  even  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  prepofterous  and  inconfift- 
ent  pride,  in  his  refufing  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  defirous  of  relieving  him  when  at  the  loweft  ebb 
of  diftrefs,  only  becaufe  the  meflage  fignified  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  defire  to  fee  him  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Sa¬ 
vage  could  not  bear  that  any  one  fhould  prefume  to 
preferibe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  therefore  he 
abfolutely  reje&ed  the  proffered  kindnefs.  This  life, 
unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  ren¬ 
dered  more  unhappy,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  in 
1738;  which  flroke  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from 
the  court.  His  penfion  was  difeontinued,  and  the  in- 
folent  manner  in  which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  have  it  reftored,  for  ever  cut  off  this  confi- 
derable  fupply  ;  which  poflibly  had  been  only  delayed, 
and  might  have  been  recovered  by  proper  application. 

His  diftrefs  became  now  fo  great,  and  fo  notorious, 
that  a  fcheme  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  propofed  that  ho 
fhould  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50I. 
per  annum,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  for  ever  quitting  his  town-haunts,  and  re- 
figning  all  farther  pretenfions  to  fame.  This  ofler  he 
feemed  gladly  to  accept  ;  but  his  intentions  were  only 
to  deceive  his  friends,  by  retiring  for  a  while,  to  write 
another  tragedy,  and  then  to  return  with  it  to  London 
in  order  to  bring  it  upon  the  ftage. 

In  1739,  he  fet  out  in  the  Briftol  ftage-coach  for 
Swanfey,  and  was  furnifhed  with  13  guineas  to  bear  the 
expence  of  his  journey.  But,  on  the  14th  day  after 
his  departure,  his  friends  and  benefadlors,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  no  other  than  tlie  great  Mr  Pope,  who 


expedled  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales,  were  furprifed  Savage, 
with  a  letter  from  Savage,  informing  them  that  he  was  v—~ 
yet  upon  the  road,  and  could  not  proceed  for  want  of 
money.  There  was  no  other  method  than  a  remittance  \ 
which  was  fent  him,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  from  whence  he  w>as  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Swanfey  by  "water.  At  Briftol,  however,  he 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  (hipping  ;  fo  that  he 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paftage.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  being  obliged  to  flay  for  fome  time,  he,  with  his 
ufual  facility,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  their  hou¬ 
fes,  diftinguifhed  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  highly  flattered  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  eafily  engaged  his  affedlions.  At  length, 
with  great  reluclance,  he  proceeded  to  Swanfey  ;  where 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  diflatisfied  with  the 
diminution  of  his  falary  ;  for  he  had,  in  his  letters, 
treated  his  contributors  fo  infolently,  that  moft  of  them 
withdrew  their  fubferiptions.  Here  he  finifhed  his  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  refolved  to  return  with  it  to  London  :  which 
was  ftrenuoufiy  oppofed  by  his  great  and  conftant 
friend  Mr  Pope  ;  who  propofed  that  Savage  fhould 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomfon  and  Mr 
Mallet,  in  order  that  they  might  fit  it  for  the  ftage, 
that  his  friends  fhould  receive  the  profits  it  might  bring 
in,  and  that  the  author  fhould  receive  the  produce  by 
way  of  annuity.  This  kind  and  prudent  fcheme  was 
reje£led  by  Savage  with  the  utmoft  contempt. — He 
declared  he  would  not  fubmit  his  works  to  any  one’s 
ccrredlion  •  and  that  he  fhould  no  longer  be  kept  in 
leading  firings.  Accordingly  he  foon  returned  to  Bri¬ 
ll  ol  in  his  way  to  London  ;  but  at  Briftol,  meeting 
with  a  repetition  of  the  fame  kind  treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  fecond 
flay  in  that  opulent  city  for  fome  time.  Here  he  was 
again  not  only  carefled  and  treated,  but  the  ium  of  30I. 
was  raifed  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he 
had  immediately  departed  for  London  :  But  he  never 
confidered  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  kindnefs 
was  not  to  be  expe£led,  and  that  it  was  poftible  to  tire 
out  the  generofity  of  his  Briftol  friends,  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  tired  his  friends  every  w  here  elfe.  In  fhort,  he 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  welcome. 

His  vifits  in  every  family  were  too  often  repeated  ;  his 
wit  had  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
grew  troublefome.  Neceftity  came  upon  him  before  he 
was  aware  ;  his  money  wras  fpent,  his  clothes  were  wTorn. 
out,  his  appearance  was  fhabby  ;  and  his  prefence  wras 
difguftful  at  every  table.  He  now  began  to  find  every 
man  from  home  at  whofe  houfe  he  called  ;  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dinner.  Thus  reduced, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  place  ;  but  prudence  and  Savage  were  never 
acquainted.  He  (laid,  in  the  midft  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  contempt,  till  the  miftrefs  of  a  coffee-houfe,  to 
whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arrefted  him  for 
the  debt.  He  remained  for  fome  time,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  in  the  houfe  of  the  fheriff’s  officer,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  bail  ;  wffiich  expence  he  was  enabled  to  defray, 
by  a  prefent  of  five  guineas  from  Mr  Nafh  at  Bath.  No 
bail,  however,  was  to  be  found ;  fo  that  poor  Savage 
was  at  laft  lodged  in  Newgate,  a  prifon  fo  named  in 
Briftol. 
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But  It  was  the  fortune  of  this  extraordinary  mortal 
always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  deierved.  I  he 
keeper  of  the  prifon  took  compafiion  on  him,  and 
greatly  foftened  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence  he  fupported  him  at  his  own  table, 
gave  him  a  commodious  room  to  himfelf,  allowed  him 
to  Hand  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  frequently 
took  him  into  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and 
exercife  :  fo  that,  in  reality,  Savage  endured  fewer  hard, 
(hips  in  this  place  than  he  had  ufually  fuffered  during 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  .  . 

While  he  remained  in  this  not  intolerable  prifon,  his 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  fatire  on  the 
city  of  Briftol ;  to  which  he  certainly  owed  great  obli¬ 
gations,  notwithftanding  the  circumftances  of  his  arreft  j 
which  was  but  the  ad  of  an  individual,  and  that  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  circumstances  of  injutlice  or  cruelty.  This 
fatire  he  entitled  London  and  Briftol  delineated ;  and  in 
it  he  abufed  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  refentment,  that  the  reader  would  imagine,  he 
had  never  received  any  other  than  the  molt  injurious 
treatment  in  that  city. 

When  Savage  had  remained  about  fix  months  in  this 
hofpitable  prifon,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who  It  ill  continued  to  allow  him  20I.  a-year)  contain¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  What  were 
the  particulars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed  j  but, 
from  the  notorious  charader  of  the  man,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  that  Savage  was  but  too  juftly  accufed.  He, 
however,  foleninly  protelted  his  innocence  j  but  he  was 
very  unufually  affeded  on  this  occafion.  In  a  few  days 
after,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which  at  firft  was 
not  fufpeded  to  be  dangerous  :  but  growing  daily  more 
languid  and  dejeded,  at  laft  a  fever  feized  him  ;  and  he 
expired  on  the  ill  of  Augufi  1743,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Efq. 
leaving  behind  him  a  charader  ftrangely  chequered  with 
vices  and  good  qualities.  -Of  the  former  we  have  feen  a 
variety  of  inftances  in  this  abftrad  of  his  life  5  of  the 
latter,  his  peculiar  fituation  in  the  world  gave  him  but 
few  opportunities  of  making  any  confiderable  difplay. 
He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  excellent 
parts  ;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cultivated  to 
the  bell  advantage,  he  might  have  made  a  refpedable 
figure  in  life.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick  difcernment, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit,  which 
made  his  company  much  coveted  5  nor  was  his  judge¬ 
ment  both  of  writings  and  of  men  inferior  to  his  wit : 
but  he  was  too  much  a  Have  to  his  paffions,  and  his  paf- 
fions  were  too  eafily  excited.  He  was  warm  in  his 
friendfhips,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity  *,  and  his  great- 
eft  fault,  which  is  indeed  the  greateft  of  all  faults,  was 
ingratitude.  He  feemed  to  think  every  thing  due  to  his 
merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged  to  any  one  for  thofe 
favours  which  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  confer  on 
him  :  it  is  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
never  rightly  eftimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  many  friends 
.and  benefa£tors,  or  preferved  a  grateful  and  due  fenfe  of 
their  generofity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  original  writer,  after  having  long 
lain  difperfed  in  magazines  and  fugitive  publications, 
have  been  lately  collefted  and  publiihed  in  an  elegant 
edition,  in  2  vols  8vo  j  to  which  are  prefixed,  the  ad- 
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mirable  Memoirs  of  Savage,  Written  by  Dr  Samuel  Savage, 
Johnfon. 

Savage  is  a  word  fo  well  underftood  as  fcarcely  to 
require  explanation.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  that  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ;  when 
applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  fame  import  with  bar « 
barian ,  and  means  a  perfon  who  is  untaught  and  unci¬ 
vilized,  or  who  is  in  the  rude  ft  ate  of  uncultivated  na¬ 
ture.  That  fuch  men  exift  at  prefent,  and  have  exifted 
in  moft  ages  of  the  world,  is  undeniable  )  but  a  queftion 
naturally  occurs  refpefting  the  origin  of  this  favage  ftate, 
the  determination  of  which  is  of  confiderable  importance 
in  developing  the  nature  of  man,  and  afcertaining  the 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Upon  this 
fubjeft,  as  upon  moft  others,  opinions  are  very  various, 
and  the  fyftems  built  upon  them  are  confequently  very 
contradictory.  A  large  fed  of  ancient  philofophers 
maintained  that  man  fprung  at  firft  from  the  earth  like  his 
brother  vegetables  ;  that  he  was  without  ideas  and  with¬ 
out  fpeech  ^  and  that  many  ages  elapfed  before  the  race 
acquired  the  ufe  of  language,  or  attained  to  greater 
knowledge  than  the  bealls  of  the  foreft.  Other  feds 
again,  with  the  vulgar,  and  almoft  all  the  poets,  main 
tained  that  the  firft  mortals  were  wifer  and  happier,  and 
more  powerful,  than  any  of  their  offspring  ;  that  man¬ 
kind,  inftead  of  being  originally  favages,  and  riling  to 
the  ftate  of  civilization  by  their  own  gradual  and  pro- 
greflive  exertions,  were  created  in  a  high  degree  of  pcr- 
fedion }  that,  however,  they  degenerated  from  that 
flate,  and  that  all  nature  degenerated  with  them. 

Hence  the  various  ages  of  the  world  have  almoft  every¬ 
where  been  compared  to  gold,  fiiver,  brafs,  and  iron, 
the  golden  having  been  always  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft 
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Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  efpeciallv 
during  the  prefent  century,  the  fame  queftion  has  been 
much  agitated  both  in  France  and  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  moft  fafhionable  names  in  modem 
fcience  have  declared  for  the  original  favagifm  of  men. 

Such  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion  were  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  atheiftic  cofmogony  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  by  the  early  hiftory  of  their  own  nations  the  mo¬ 
derns  build  their  fyftem  upon  what  they  fuppofe  to  be 
the  conllitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the  late 
improvements  in  arts  and  fciences.  As  the  queftion  mull 
finally  be  decided  by  hiftorical  evidence,  before  we 
make  our  appeal  to  fa£ls,  we  fhall  confider  the  force  of 
the  modern  reafonings  from  the  fuppofed  innate  powers 
of  the  human  mind  ;  for  that  reafonlng  is  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  other,  and  to  blend  them  together  would 
only  prevent  the  reader  from  having  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  either. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  all  mankind  were  original¬ 
ly  favages,  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and,  in  the 
ftricleft  fenfe  of  the  words,  mututn  ct  turpe  pecus ,  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  they  could  emerge 
from  that  ftate,  and  become  at  laft  enlightened  and  ci¬ 
vilized.  Tlie  modern  advocates  for  the  univerfality  of 
the  favage  ftate  remove  this  difficulty  by  a  number  of 
inftin£ls  or  internal  fenfes,  with  which  they  fuppofe  the 
human  mind  endowed,  and  by  which  the  favage  is, 
without  reflexion,  not  only  enabled  to  diftinguifli  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  and  prompted  to  do  every  thing 
neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  his  exiftence,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  fpecies,  but  alfo  led  to  the  difcovery 
3  S  2  of 
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of  what  will  contribute,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  eafe 
and  accommodations  of  life.  Thefe  inftin&s,  they  think, 
brought  mankind  together,  when  the  reafoning  faculty, 
which  had  hitherto  been  dormant,  being  now  roufed  by 
tlie  collifions  of  fociety,  made  its  obfervations  upon  the 
confequences  of  their  different  actions,  taught  them  to 
avoid  fuch  as  experience  flrowed  to  be  pernicious,  and 
to  improve  upon  thofe  which  they  found  beneficial  ;  and 
intis  was  the  progrefs  of  civilization  begun.  But  this 
theory  is  oppofed  by  obje&ions  which  we  know7  not 
how  to  -obviate.  The  bundle  of  inftinds  with  which 
modern  idlenefs,  under  the  denomination  of  philofophy, 
has  fo  amply  furnii'hed  the  human  mind  is  a  mere  chi¬ 
mera.  (See  Instinct).  But  granting  its  reality,  it  is 
by  no  means  futheient  to  produce  the  confequences  which 
are  derived  from  it.  That  it  is  not  the  parent  of  lan¬ 
guage,  we  have  jfhown  at  large  in  another  place  (fee 
Language,  N°  i — 7.)  3  and  we  have  the  confeffion 
of  fome  of  the  ablelt  advocates  for  the  original  favagifm 
of  man,  that  large  focieties  mu  ft  have  been  formed  be¬ 
fore  language  could  have  been  invented.  How  focieties, 
at  leaft  large  focieties,  could  be  formed  and  kept  toge¬ 
ther  without  language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told  3 
but  we  are  allured  by  every  hiftorian  and  every  traveller 
of  credit,  that  in  Rich  focieties  only  have,  mankind  been 
found  civilized.  Among  known  favages  the  facial Jlorgs 
is  very  much  confined  •,  and  therefore,  had  it  been  in 
the  Rrft  race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  fafe 
a  guide,  as  the  inftincHve  philofophers  contend  that  it 
was,  it  is  plain  that  thofe  men  could  not  have  been  fa¬ 
vages.  Such  an  appetite  for  fociety,  and  fuch  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  condud,  inftead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have 
emerged  from  favagifm,  would  have  effeftually  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  ever  becoming  favage  3  it  would  have 
knit  them  together  from  the  very  firft,  and  furnifhed  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have 
begun  the  procefs  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that 
they  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  Indeed, 
were  the  modern  theories  of  internal  fenfes  and  facial  af- 
feflions  well  founded,  and  v’ere  thefe  lenfes  and  affec¬ 
tions  fufticient  to  have  impelled  the  firft  men  into  fo¬ 
ciety,  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  there  could  be 
at  this  day  a  favage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Na¬ 
tural  caufes,  operating  in  the  fame  direction  and  with 
the  fame  force,  muR  in  every  age  produce  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects  3  and  if  the  facial  affefrions  of  the  firft  mortals  im¬ 
pelled  them  to  fociety,  and  their  reafoning  faculties  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  the  procefs  of  civilization,  furely 
the  fame  affections  and  the  fame  faculties  vmuld  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  have  had  the  fame  effect  in  every 
age  and  on  every  tribe  of  their  numerous  offspring  ;  and 
we  fliould  everywhere  obftrve  mankind  advancing  in  ci¬ 
vilization,  inflead  of  {landing  fl ill  as  they  often  do,  and 
fometimes  retreating  by  a  retrograde  motion.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Hordes  of  favages 
exift  in  almofl  every  quarter  of  the  globe  3  and  the  Chi- 
r.efe,  who  have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  Rate  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  at  leaf!  2000  years,  have  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  period  been  abfolutely  flationary,  if  they  have 
not  loft  fome  cf  their  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain). 
The  origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  look¬ 
ed  for  in  human  inftinfts  or  human  p rope n fit ies,  carry¬ 
ing  men  forward  by  a  natural  progrefs  ;  for  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  fuch  propenfities  is  contrary  to  fa  Cl  3  and  by  faCl 
and  biftoiical  evidence,  in  conjunction  with  what  we 
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know  of  the  nature  of  man,  muft  this  great  queflion  be  Savage, 
at  laft  decided.  -y— * 

In  the  article  Religion,  N°  7.  it  has  been  (hewn 
that  the  firft  men,  if  left  to  theml'elves  without  any  in- 
ftru&ion,  inflead  of  living  the  life  of  favages,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  advancing  towards  civilization,  muft 
have  perifhed  before  they  acquired  even  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  their  fenfes.  In  the  fame  article  it  has  been  fhowrn 
(N°  1 4 — 17.),  that  Mofes,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldeft  hiftorian  extant,  -wrote  likewife  by  immediate  in- 
fpiration  3  and  that  therefore,  as  he  reprefents  our  firft 
parents  and  their  immediate  defeendants  as  in  a  ftate  far 
removed  from  that  of  lavages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deduce  the  originality  of  iuch  a  ftate  from  hypothetical 
theories  of  human  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
obferved  by  fome  of  the  advocates  for  the  antiquity  and 
univerfality  of  the  favage  ftate,  that  to  the  appeal  to 
revelation  they  have  no  objection,  provided  we  take  the 
Mofaic  account  as  it  Hands,  and  draw  not  from  it  con- 
clufions  which  it  will  not  fupport. 

They  contend,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  fairly  deducible  from  the  book  of  Genefis  which 
militates  againft  their  pofition.  Now  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  befides  the  reafoning  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  ufed  in  the  article  juft  referred  to,  wTe  have  as 
much  pofitive  evidence  againft  their  pofition  as  the 
nature  of  the  Mofaic  hiitory  could  be  fuppofed  to  af¬ 
ford. 

We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  his 
own  image  3  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  every  thing 
in  the  fea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth  3  that  he 
appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vegetables  3  that 
he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  obferved  by  him,  in 
commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation  3  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  drefs  3  and  that,  as 
a  tell  of  his  religion  and  fubmiftkn  to  his  Creator,  he 
forbade  him,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  eat  of  a  certain 
tree  in  that  garden.  We  are  then  told  that  God  brought 
to  him  every  animal  which  had  been  created  3  and  we 
find  that  Adam  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  feve- 
ral  natures  as  to  give  them  names.  When,  too,  an 
helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  immediately  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  fteflr  of  his  flefh, 
and  called  her  woman,  becaufe  fhe  was  taken  out  of 
man. 

How7  thefe  fa6!s  can  be  reconciled  to  a  ftate  of  igno¬ 
rant  favagifm  is  to  us  abfolutely  inconceivable  3  and  it 
is  indeed  ftrange,  that  men  who  profefs  Chriftianity 
fhould  appeal  to  reafan,  and  ftick  by  its  decifion  on  a 
queftion  which  revelation  has  thus  plainly  decided  againft; 
them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to  believe 
that  man  rofe  by  flow  fteps  to  the  full  ufe  of  his  reafan  - 
ing  powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
equally  plaufible  to  fuppofe  that  our  firft  parents  were 
created,  not  in  full  maturity,  but  mere  infants,  and  that 
they  went  through  the  tedious  procefs  of  childhood  and 
youth,  &c.  as  to  fuppofe  that  their  minds  were  created 
weak,  uninformed,  and  uncivilized,  as  are  thofe  of  fa¬ 
vages. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  Adam  had  a  tolerable  fhare 
of  knowledge,  and  fome  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  fiuppofe  that  he  would  teach  his 
defeendants  what  he  knew  himfelf 3  and  if  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  fome  of 
them  pofTeffed  more  than  favage  knowledge,  and  better 

than 
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Savage,  than  favage  manners.  Bat  inftead  of  going  on  to  fur- 
ther  perfection,  as  the  theory  of  modern  philofophers 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  we  find  that  mankind  degene¬ 
rated  in  a  moft  aftonkhing  degree  ;  the  caufes  of  which 
we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  the  article  Poly¬ 
theism,  4,  &c. 

This  early*  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
fudden  progrefs  towards  ignorance  and  favagifm,  appears 
to  lead  to  an  important  confequence.  If  men  fo  very 
foon  after  their  creation,  poffefling,  as  we  have  feen  they 
did,  a  conliderable  fliare  of  knowledge  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  improving  in  either,  degenerated  in 
both  refpeCls,  it  would  not  appear  that  human  nature 
has  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  refinement  which  many 
philofophers  imagine  j  or  that  had  all  men  been  origin¬ 
ally  favage,  they  would  have  civilized  themfelve*s  by 
their  own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
count  anywhere  but  in  Scripture  ;  where,  though  we 
find  mankind  reprefented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  abfolute  favages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reafon,  from  the  fhort 
account  of  Mofes,  to  conclude  that  they  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  told,  built 
a  city  ;  and  two  of  his  early  defendants  invented  the 
harp  and  organ,  and  were  artificers  in  bvafs  and  iron. 
Cities  are  not  built,  nor  mufical  inflruinents  invented, 
by  favages,  but  by  men  highly  cultivated  :  and  furely 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  righteous  pofte- 
rity  of  Seth  were  behind  the  apodate  defendants  of 
Cain  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  was  really  ufeful. 
That  Noah  and  his  family  were  far  removed  from  fa¬ 
vagifm,  no  one  will  controvert  who  believes  that  with 
them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  ;  and  it  was 
unqueftionably  their  duty,  as  it  mu  ft  other  wife  have  been 
their  with,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  they  poffef- 
fed  to  their  poflerity.  .  Thus  far  then  every  confident 
Chriflian,  we  think,  mud  determine  againll  original  and 
univerfal  favagifm. 

In  the  preliminary  difccurfe  to  Sketches  of  the  Hi- 
dory  of  Man,  Lord  Karnes  would  infer,  from  fome 
fads  which  he  dates,  that  many  pairs  of  the  human 
race  were  at  firfc  created,  of  very  different  forms  and 
natures,  but  all  depending  entirely  on  their  own  natural 
talents.  But  to  this  ftatemcnt  he  rightly  obferves,  that 
the  Moraic  account  of  the  Creation  oppofes  infliperable 
objections.  “  Whence  then  (fays  his  Lord  (hip)  the 
degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  favage  date  ?  To  ac- 
count  for  that  difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  mud  have 
flittered  fome  dreadful  convulsion.’*  Now,  if  we  mif- 
take  not,  this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  all  men  were  funk  into  the  date  of 
favages ;  and  that  they  were,  no  proof  has  yet  been 
brought,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that  can  be  brought, 
linlefs  our  faOiionable  philofophers  choose  to  prop  their 
theories  by  the  buttrefs  of  Sanchoniatho’s  Phenician 
cofmogony.  (See  Sanchoniatho).  His  Lordihip, 
however,  goes  on  to  fay,  or  rather  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
con  full  on  at  Babel,  &c.  was  this  dreadful  convulfion  : 
For,  fays  he,  “  by  confounding  the  language  of  men, 
and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.”  Here  again  we 
have  a  pofitive  affertion,  without  the  lead  Ihadow  of 
proof;  for  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  confufioa  of 
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language,  and  the  fcattering  abroad  of  the  people,  was  Savage, 
a  circumftance  fuch  as  could  induce  univerfal  favagifm.  l  J 

There  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  all  the  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel  \  nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  original  that  the  language 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  it  was  fo  much  changed 
as  the  reader  is  apt  to  infer  from  onr  Englith  ver- 
fion.  (See  Philology,  N°  8 — 16.).  That  the  builders 
were  fcattered ,  is  indeed  certain  $  and  if  any  of  them 
were  driven,  in  very  fmall  tribes,  to  a  great  didance  from 
their  brethren,  they  would  in  procefs  of  time  inevitably 
become  favages.  (See  Polytheism,  N°  4 — 6,  and 
Language,  N°  7.)  j  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  of  Shem  and  Japhetli  were  not  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  favage  by  the  cataflrophe  at  Babel.  In 
the  chapter  which  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  Shem  are  given  in  order  down  to  Abram  j 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  fuffered  with 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  of  them  had  de¬ 
generated  into  the  date  of  favages.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  to  have  poffeffed  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge  j  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  reprefents  the  father  of  Abraham  as  a  ftatuary, 
and  himielf  as  Ikilied  in  the  fcience  of  adronomy,  they 
mud  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement. 

Even  fuch  of  the  poderity  of  Ham  as  either  emigrated 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  in  large  bodies, 
fo  far  from  linking  into  favagifm,  retained  all  the  ac- 
compliihments  of  their  antediluvian  ancedors,  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  inftru&ors  of  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans.  This  is  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  other  eadern  nations,  who  in  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ffere  powerful  and  highly  civilized.  And  that  for 
many  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  into  barbarifm,  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  its  having  been  thought  to  exalt  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mofes,  that  lie  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  wifdom  of  Solomon 
having  been  laid  to  excel  all  the  wifdom  of  the  eaft 
country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament 
again!!  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  favagifm  in  that  period 
of  the  world  *,  nor  arc  the  mod  authentic  Pagan  wri¬ 
ters  of  antiquity  of  a  different  opinion.  Molchus  the  Phe¬ 
nician  *,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  appear  to  he  *  Strabo, . 
the  find  champions  of  the  favage  date,  and  they  are  xvii. 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  poets  and  rh a p fodi (Is, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  unqueftion-f£ 
ably  devoted  to  fable  and  fiedicr.  The  account  which  Epicuru 
they  have  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will 
find  in  another  place  (fee  Theology,  Part  I.  feed.  1.)  ; 

But  we  hardly  think  that  he  will  employ  it  in  fupport 
of  the  fafhionable  do&rine  of  original  favagifm.  Again  ft 
the  wild  reveries  of  this  fchool  are  pofted  all  the  leaders 
of  the  other  feeds,  Greeks  and  barbarians  ;  the  philo¬ 
fophers  of  both  Academies,  the  fages  of  the  Italian  and 
Alexandrian  fchools }  the  Magi  of  Perfia  ;  the  Bxa- 
mins  of  India,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  &c.  The 
teftimony  of  the  early  hiftorians  among  all  the  ancient 
nations,  indeed,  who  are  avowedly  fabulifts,  is  very 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  the  moft  judicious  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity.  (See 
Plutarch  Vita  The/,  fuh  ink,;  ThuajdA.  Leap.  1.;  Strabo , 

F  11.  p.  507.;  Livij  Pfef  and  Varro  ap.  Augujl.  de  Civ . 
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The  more  populous  and  extenuve  kingdoms  and  ourfelves, 


Savage.  £)<?/). 

focieties  were  civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records 
of  profane  hiftory  :  the  prefumptioil,  therefore,  without 
taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that  they 
were  civilized  from  the  beginning.  This  is  rendered 
further  probable  from  other  circumflances.  To  account 
for  their  fyftem,  the  advocates  of  favagifm  are  obliged, 
as  we  have  feen,  to  have  recourfe  to  numerous  fuppofi- 
tions.  They  imagine,  that  fmee  the  creation  dreadful 
convulfions  have  happened,,  which  have  fpread  ruin  and 
devaluation  over  the  earth,  which  have  deftroyed  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  favagifm  by  one  fudden 
blow.  But  this  is  reafoning  at  random,  and  without  a 
veftige  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convuluon  that  can 
be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we  have  already 
fhown  to  be  inadequate. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
once  civilized,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  degenerated 
into  the  favage  or  barbarous  Hate,  have  ever  recovered 
Iheir  priftine  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
whence  we  conclude,  that  man,  once  a  favage,  would 
never  have  raifed  himfelf  from  that  hopelefs  Hate.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world ;  for  that 
it  requires  ftrong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
high  hate  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now  degenerated  in  an  afto- 
nifhing  degree.  That  man  cannot,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  has  not  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civilization 
and  fcience  by  his  own  efforts  and  natural  talents,  ap¬ 
pears  further  from  the  following  fa£ts.  The  rudiments 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  fciences, 
and  other  improvements  that  have  enlightened  Europe, 
a  great  part  of  Alia,  and  the  northern  coah  of  Africa, 
were  fo  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
as  nations  receded  from  thefe  two  fources  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Greeks  had  made  no  progrefs  towards  civilization  when 
the  Titans  firft,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  fcience  and 
*■  See  Ti-  urbanity  *.  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  in  the  fame 
tail.  Hate  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  and  the  colo¬ 

nies  from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Spain 
was  indebted  for  the  firft  feeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  the  Phenicians.  The  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Germans,  derived  from  the  Romans  all 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hiftory  they  knew  of 
fcience,  or  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  fo  on  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  antiquity.  The  fame  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
modern  times.  The  countries  which  have  been  difeo- 
vered  by  the  reftlefs  and  inquilitive  fpirit  of  Europeans 
have  been  generally  found  in  the  loweft  Hate  of  favagifm  5 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  been 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  connexion  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Europe.  Even  weftern  Europe  itfelf,  when 
funk  in  ignorance,  during  the  reign  of  monkery,  did  not 
recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Had  not 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  15th  century  took  refuge  in 
Italy  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  brought  with 
them  their  ancient  books,  and  taught  the  Italians  to 
read  them,  we  who  are  difputing  about  the  origin  of 
the  favage  ftate,  and  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 
$mndj  had  at  this  day  been  grofs  and  ignorant  favages 
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incapable  of  reafoning  with  accuracy  upon 
any  fuhjcdt.  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before 
our  mailers  is  readily  admitted  \  for  the  human  mind, 
when  put  on  the  right  track,  and  fpurred  on  by  emu¬ 
lation  and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making  great 
improvements  :  but  between  improving  fcience,  and 
and  emerging  from  favagifm,  every  one  perceives  there 
is  an  immenfe  differer.ee. 

Lord  Karnes  obferves,  that  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  grateful  foil,  where  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  eafily 
procured,  are  the  firft  who  invent  ufeful  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  firft  who  figure  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  are 
thought  to  fup port  this  remark,  appear  from  what  we 
have  feen  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages 
of  fituation  or  ftrength  of  genius.  Befides,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  great  part  of  Africa,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  iflands  lately  difeovered, 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  productive 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt  \  yet  thefe  people  have  been  favages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  ftill  in  the  fame  ftate. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  molt 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfection  in  the  arts  and  fciences  has  never  been  equal¬ 
led.  The  Norwegian  colony  which  fettled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
moft  bleak  and  barren  foil,  and  yet  the  fine  arts  were 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  reft 
of  Europe  was  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Again, 
there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  North  and  South 
America,  where  the  foil  is  neither  fo  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  fo  barren  and  ungrateful  as  to  de- 
prefs  the  fpirits  by  labour  and  poverty  $  where,  not- 
withftanding,  the  inhabitants  ftill  continue  in  an  uncul¬ 
tured  ftate.  From  all  which,  and  from  numerous  other 
iiiftances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  we  infer  that  fome  external  influence  is  neceffary 
to  impel  favages  towards  civilization  5  and  that  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we 
find  no  inftance  of .  any  people  emerging  from  barbarifm 
by  the  progreffive  efforts  of  their  own  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  find  in  focieties  highly  cultivated  and 
luxurious  a  ftrong  tendency  to  degenerate,  fo  in  favages 
We  not  only  find  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvement, 
but  rather  a  rooted  averfion  to  it.  Among  them,  indeed, 
the  foetal  appetite  never  reached  beyond  their  own 
horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  confined  to 
difpofe  them  to  unite  in  large  communities  \  and  of 
courfe,  had  all  mankind  been  once  in  the  favage  ftate, 
they  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization. 

In  (lead  of  trufting  to  any  fuch  natural  progrefs,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  pity  to 
the  human  race,  appears  at  different  times,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  to  have  raifed  up  fome  perfons  endow¬ 
ed  with  fuperior  talents,  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
fome  heroes,  demi-gods,  or  god-like  men,  who  having 
themfelves  acquired  fome  knowledge  in  nations  already 
civilized,  by  ufeful  inventions,  legiflation,  religious  in- 
ftitutions,  and  moral  arrangements,  fowed  the  firft: 
feeds  of  civilization  among  the  hordes  of  wandering 
difunited  barbarians.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinefe  lock 
up  to  their  Fohee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Perfians 
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Savage  to  Zoroafter,  the  Chaldeans  to  Oanes,  the  Egyptians 
li  to  Thoth,  the  Phenicians  to  Melicerta,  the  Scandina- 
a"  vians  to  Odin,  the  Italians  to  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Pi- 
u— y^-^jeus,  and  the  Peruvians  to  Manco.  In  later  times,  and 
"fclmoft  within  our  own  view,  we  find  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  of  Ruffia  reduced  to  fome  order  and  civilization 
by  the  aftonifhing  powers  and  exertions  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  endeavours  of  fucceeding  monarchs,  and 
efpecially  of  Catharine  II.  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  this  mighty  empire.  In  many 
parts  of  it,  however,  we  Hill  find  the  inhabitants  in 
a  ft  ate  very  little  fuperior  to  fa  vagi  fm  \  and  through 
the  moft  of  it,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  the  middling  or¬ 
ders,  appear  to  retain  an  almoft  invincible  averfion  to 
*SecRuJia.  all  further  progrefs  *.  A  fa 61  which,  when  added  to  nu¬ 
merous  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  which  occur  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  feems  to  prove  indifputably  that 
there  is  no  fuch  natural  propenftty  to  improvement  in 
the  human  mind  as  we  are  taught  by  fome  authors  to 
believe.  The  origin  of  favagifm,  if  we  allow  mankind 
to  have  been  at  fir  ft  civilized,  is  eafily  accounted  for  by 
natural  means  :  The  origin  of  civilization,  if  at  any 
period  the  whole  race  were  favages,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  by  a  miracle,  or  repeated 
miracles. 

To  many  perfons  in  the  prefent  day,  efpecially,  the 
doCtrine  we  have  now  attempted  to  eftablilh  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  humiliating  j  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that 
has  prevented  many  from  giving  the  fubjeCf  fo  patient 
a  hearing  as  its  importance  feems  to  require.  It  is  a 
fafhionable  kind  of  philofophy  to  attribute  to  the  human 
mind  very  pre-eminent  powers  ;  which  fo  flatter  our 
pride,  as  in  a  great  meafure,  perhaps,  to  pervert  our  rea- 
fon,  and  blind  our  judgement.  The  hiftory  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  difpenfations  of  God  to  man,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  doCtrine  refpeCting 
the  origin  of  civilization  :  For  if  the  human  mind  be 
poffeffed  of  that  innate  vigour  which  that  doCtrine  at¬ 
tributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  thofe  numerous  faffs  which  feem  with  irrefiftible 
evidence  to  proclaim  the  contrary  \  for  that  unceafing 
care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have  watched  over 
us  \  and  for  thofe  various  and  important  revelations  He 
was  vouchfafed  to  us.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  thankful 
that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  are  Chriftians  *,  but  let 
not  a  vain  philofophy  tempt  us  to  imagine  that  we  are 
angels  or  gods. 

Savage  If  and y  one  of  the  fmall  ifiands  in  the  South 
fea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  37.  It 
is  about  feven  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  good  height,  and 
has  deep  water  clofe  to  its  (hores.  Its  interior  parts  are 
fuppofed  to  be  barren,  as  there  was  no  foil  to  be  feen 
upon  the  coaft  *,  the  rocks  alone  fupplying  the  trees  with 
humidity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  warlike  and 
fierce,  fo  that  Captain  Cook  could  not  have  any  inter- 
courfe  with  them. 

SAVANNA-la-Mar,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  that  ifland. — It  is  the 
county-town,  where  the  aftize  courts  are  held.  This 
town  was  almoft  totally  deftroyed  in  1781  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  and  inundation,  when  many  of  the  inhabitants 
perifhed.  It  has  now  an  elegant  court  houfe,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  one  hundred  other  houfes.  It  belongs  to 
Weftmoreland  parilh,  in  which  are  89  fugar-eftates,  106 
ether  eftates,  and  18,000  Haves, 


SAVANNAH,  formerly  the  capital  of  Georgia  in 
North  America,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
and  17  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  W.  Long.  80.  20.  N. 
Lat.  32.  o.  This  town  is  regularly  built  in  form  of  a 
parallelogram. 

SAVARY,  James,  an  eminent  French  writer  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done,  in  Anjou,  in  1622, 
Being  bred  to  merchandife,  he  continued  in  trade  un¬ 
til  1658  $  when  he  left  off  the  praCtice,  to  cultivate  the 
theory.  He  had  married  in  1650  \  and  in  1660,  when 
the  king  declared  a  purpofe  of'afligning  privileges  and 
penfions  to  fuch  of  his  fubjeCts  as  had  twelve  children 
alive,  Mr  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to  put  in  his  claim 
to  the  royal  bounty.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  of 
the  council  for  the  reformation  of  commerce  ;  and  the 
orders  which  paffed  in  1670  were  drawn  up  by  his  in- 
ftruCtions  and  advice.  He  wrote  Le  Parfait  Negociant , 
4to  5  and,  Avis  et  confeils  fur  les  importantes  matieres 
du  Commerce ,  in  410.  He  died  in  1690  ;  and  out  of 
17  children  whom  he  had  by  one  wife,  left  11.  Two 
of  his  fons,  James  and  Philemon  Lewis,  laboured  jointly 
on  a  great  work,  DiBionnaire  Univerfeile  du  Commerce , 
2  vols  folio.  This  work  was  begun  by  James,  who  was 
infpeCtor  general  of  the  manufactures  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  Paris  }  who  called  in  the  affiftance  of  his  brother 
Philemon  Lewis,  although  a  canon  of  the  royal  church 
of  St  Maur  }  and  by  his  death  left  him  to  finifh  it. 
This  work  appeared  in  1723,  and  Philemon  afterwards 
added  a  third  fupplemental  volume  to  the  former.  Po- 
ftlethwayte’s  Englifh  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  is  a  tranflation,  with  confiderable  improvements, 
from  Savary. 

Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  about  the  year  1748, 
He  ftudied  with  applaufe  at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  tra¬ 
velled  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  almoft  three  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  Arabian  language,  in  fearching  out  ancient  mo¬ 
numents,  and  in  examining  the  national  manners.  Af¬ 
ter  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
philofophy  of  Egypt,  he  viftted  the  iftands  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  where  he  fpent  18  months.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1780,  he  publifhed,  1.  A  Tranflation  cf 
the  Koran,  with  a  fhort  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  1783, 
2  vols  8vo.  2.  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  moft  excellent  maxims  in  the  Koran  ;  a 
work  extracted  from  his  tranflation,  which  is  efteemed 
both  elegant  and  faithful.  3.  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  3 
vols  8vo,  in  1785.  In  thefe  the  author  makes  his  ob- 
fervations  with  accuracy,  paints  with  vivacity,  and  ren¬ 
ders  interefting  every  thing  he  relates.  His  deferiptions 
are  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perhaps  in  fome  inftances 
too  much  ornamented.  He  has  been  juftly  cenfured* 
for  painting  modern  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  in  too 
high  colours.  Thefe  letters,  however,  were  bought  up 
by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleafure  and  advan¬ 
tage.  Encouraged  by  this  flattering  reception,  he  pre¬ 
pared  his  letters  upon  Greece.  Fie  died  foon  after  at 
Paris  of  a  malady  contracted  from  too  intenfe  applica¬ 
tion.  A  fenfible  obitruCtion  in  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  had  made  a  decifive  progrefs,  which  the  return  of 
fummer,  fome  Ample  medicines,  a  ftriCt  regimen,  and 
travelling,  feemed  to  remove. 

^  On  his  return  into  the  country  adjacent  to  Paris, 
his  health  however  was  ftill  doubtful)  for  it  is  well* 
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known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  vifcera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main.  His  active  mind,  however,  made  him  regardlefs 
of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  profit  by 
thofe  appearances  of  recovery  which  he  experienced  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fummer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  iflands  ot  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exalperated  by 
fome  lively  criticifms  which  had  been  made  on  his  for¬ 
mer  productions,  and  hr  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy  with 
a  degree  of  activity  of  which  the  confeauences  were  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious.  An  obftruCticn  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  new  progrefs  ;  his  digeltion  became 
extremely  languid  ;  deep  quite  forfook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day  ;  a  dry  and  troublefome  cough  came 
on  )  his  face  appeared  bloated,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  ufe  of  barley-water  and  cream  of 
tartar  ftill  however  promoted,  in  fome  degree,  the  uri¬ 
nary  fecretions,  and  afforded  fome  little  glimmering  of 
hope.  In  this  fituation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1788,  to  attend  to  the  publication 
of  his  new  work  concerning  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  particularly  the  ifle  of  Candia.  He  had  then  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a  dangerous  dropfy,  wffiich  became 
Hill  more  alarming  from  the  very  exhaufted  date  of  the 
vifcera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  fenfible.  The  patient  had  fhiverings  without  any 
regular  returns,  and  his  flrength  was  undermined  by  a 
heClic  fever.  At  the  fame  time  dill  more  uneafy  fymp¬ 
toms  took  place,  thofe  of  a  dropfy  in  the  ched  ;  but  the 
circumflarxes  which  dedroyed  all  hope,  and  announced 
his  approaching  diffolution,  were  a  fevere  pain  in  the 
left  fide,  with  a  very  troublefome  cough,  and  a  copious 
and  bloody  expedoration  £ in  hepatitis,  fays  Hippocrates, 
fputum  cruentum  riiOrtiferutri) ;  his  refpiration  became 
more  and  more  difficult ;  his  drength  was  exhauded, 
and  his  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February  1788, 
attended  with  every  indication  of  the  mod  copious  over¬ 
flowing  in  the  ched,  and  of  an  abfeefs  in  the  liver. — *- 
Thus  wras  dedroyed,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  an  author 
whofe  character  and  talents  rendered  him  worthy  of  the 
happied  lot. 

Mr  Savary’s  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated  } 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent  *,  his  imagination  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  wras  cheerful  and  open  , 
and  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  dory,  that  his  com¬ 
pany  wras  not  lefs  agreeable  than  inftru&ive.  He  did  not 
mingle  much  with  the  world,  but  was  fatisfied  with  perform¬ 
ing  well  the  duties  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  and  of  a  friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  SaucISSON,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  fometimes 
of  leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  filled 
with  powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to 
the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
a  wooden  pipe  called  an  auget ,  to  prevent  its  growing 
damp.  It  ferves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caiffons,  bomb- 
chefls,  &e. 

Saucissov,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fafeine,  longer  than 
the  common  ones ;  they  ferve  to  raife  batteries  and  to 
repair  breaches.  They  are  alfo  ufed  in  making  epaule- 
ments,  in  flopping  paffages,  and  in  making  traverfes 
over  a  wet  ditch,  See. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource  in 
Upper  Carniola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia.  It  runs. 
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through  Carniola  from  wed  to  ead,  afterwards  feparutesSavendroog 
Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bofnia,  and  part  of  Servia,  and  II 
then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  ,  Savile. 

SAVENDROOG,  a  drong  fortrefs  of  Hindudan,  in 
the  My  fore  kingdom.  It  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  of 
a  vad  rock,  meafuring  about  half  a  mile  in  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height,  its  bafe  being  upwards  of  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  and  divided  by  a  chafm  at  the  top,  by 
which  it  is  formed  into  two  hills,  each  having  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  defence.  They  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  two 
citadels  which  are  capable  of  being  maintained,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  lower  works,  which  are  remarkably 
drong.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  gallantry  of 
Britiih  troops  in  the  year  1791,  after  a  fiege  of  feven 
days  continuance.  It  is  18  miles  wed  of  Bangalore. 

See  India,  N°  167. 

SAVER-krout.  See  Kroute. 

SAVERNAKE-Forest,  is  fituated  near  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  \yiltfhire,  and  is  12  miles  in  circumference, 
well  docked  with  deer,  and  delightful  from  the  many 
vidas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  with  which  it 
abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  vidas  meet,  like  the  rays  of  a 
dar,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  fored,  wffiere  an 
octagon  towxr  is  erected  to  correfpond  with  the  vidas  ^ 
through  one  of  wffiich  is  a  view  of  Tottenham  Park, 

Lord  Ailefbury’s  feat,  a  dately  edifice  erected  after  the 
model,  and  under  the  diie£tion,  of  our  modern  Vitruvi¬ 
us,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  to  the  drength  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Engliffi  archite&ure  has  added  the  ele- 
•gance  of  the  Italian. 

SAVILE,  Sir  George,  afterwards  marquis  of  Ha¬ 
lifax,  and  one  of  the  greated  datefmen  of  his  time,  wras 
born  about  the  year  1630  j  and  fome  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  travels  w  as  created  a  peer,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  merits.  He  w^as  a  Are- 
nuous  oppofer  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  ;  but  propofed 
fuen  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York’s  authority,  as 
lliould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either  in  church 
or  date,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclefiadical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  wTar  and  lodging 
thefe  in  the  twTo  lioufes  of  parliament.  After  that  bill 
was  rejeded  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  prefied  them, 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  of 
the  duke’s  powder  5  and  began  with  moving,  that  during 
the  king’s  life  he  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  Augud  1682  he  was  crea¬ 
ted  a  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  privy-feal.  Upon 
King  James’s  acceffion,  he  wras  made  prefident  of  the 
council  my  but  on  bis  refufal  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  ted,  he  was  difmiffed  from  all  public  employments. 

In  that  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  King 
James’s  withdrawing  himfelf  the  fird  time  from  White¬ 
hall,  the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident  •,  and  upon 
the  king’s  return  from  Feverdiam,  he  w^as  fent,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Delamere,  from 
the  prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majedy  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  flre- 
nuoudy  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  and  the  conjundlive  fovereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princefs;  upon  wrhofe  acceffion  he  w*as  again  made  privy- 
feal.  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  government  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695.  The  Rev.  Mr 

Grainger 


Savilie, 
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Grainger  obferves,  that  “  he  was  a  perioii  of  unfettled 
principles,  and  of  a  lively  imagination,  which  fometimes 
got  the  better  of  his  judgement.  He  would  never  lofe 
his  jeft,  though  it  fpoiled  his  argument,  or  brought  his 
fincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  queflion.  He  was  de- 
fervedly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents  ;  and  in 
the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclufion  w-as 
thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shaftfbury.  The 
pieces  he  has  left  us  fliow  him  to  have  been  an  ingeni¬ 
ous,  if  not  a  mafterly  writer  }  and  his  Advice  to  a  Daugh¬ 
ter  contains  more  good  fenfe  in  fewer  words  than  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporary  au¬ 
thors.”  His  lordlhip  alfo  wrote,  The  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent  $  a  Letter  to  a  Diffenter  }  a  Rough  Draught 
of  a  New’  Model  at  Sea  ;  and  Maxims  of  State  }  all 
which  w'ere  printed  together  in  one  volume  8vo. — 
Since  thefe  wrere  alfo  publifhed  under  his  name  the  Cha¬ 
rter  of  King  Charles  II.  8vo ;  the  Chara&er  of 
liifliop  Burnet,  and  Hiflorical  Obfervations  upon  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  II.  III.  and  Richard  II.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfellors  and  falfe  Fa¬ 
vourites. 

SAVILLE,  Sir  Henry,  a  learned  Englifhman,  was 
the  fecond  fon  of  Henry  Savilie,  Efq.  and  w'as  born  at 
Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  ‘Yorkfhire,  November  the 
30th,1 549.  He  was  entered  of  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1561,  w’here  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and 
was  chofen  fellow.  When  he  proceeded  mailer  of  arty 

I57°?  he  read  for  that  degree  on  the  Almageft  of 
Ptolemy,  which  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  man 
eminently  fkilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  5  in  the  former  of  which  he  voluntarily  read  a 
public  lefture  in  the  univerfity  for  fome  time. 

In  1578  he  travelled  into  France  and  other  countries  5 
where,  diligently  improving  himfelf  in  afj.  ufeful  learn¬ 
ing,  in  languages,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
became  a  moil  accompliihed  gentleman.  At  his  return, 
he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  had  a  great  efteem  for  him. 

In  1585  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  College, 
which  he  governed  36  years  with  great  honour,  and  im¬ 
proved  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  powder. — In  1596  he 
was  chofen  provoft  of  Eton  College ;  which  he  filled 
with  many  learned  men.-~James  I.  upon  his  acceflion 
to  the  crowm  of  England,  expreffed  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in  church  or 
Rate  5  but  Savilie  declined  it,  and  only  accepted  tbe 
ceremony  of  knighthood  from  the  king  at  Windfor  in 
1604.  His  only  fon  Henry  dying  about  that  time,  he 
thenceforth  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  promoting  of 
learning.^  Among  other  things,  in  1619,  he  founded, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  twTo  lectures,  or  profeffor- 
fhips,  one  in  geometry,  the  other  in  aflronomy ;  w  hich 
he  endowed  wdth  a  falary  of  160I.  a-year  each,  befides 
a  legacy  of  600L  to  purchafe  more  lands  for  the  fame 
ufe.  He  alfo  furnifhed  a  library  with  mathematical 
books,  near  the  mathematical  fchool,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
profeflors  3  and  gave  iool.  to  the  mathematical  chefl 
of  his  own  appointing :  adding  afterwards  a  legacy  of 
40I.  a-year  to  the  fame  cheft,  to  the  univerfity,  and  to 
his  profeflors  jointly.  He  like  wife  gave  120I.  towards 
the  new  building  of  the  fchools,  befide  feveral  rare  ma- 
nufcripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  library  ; 
and  a  good  quantity  of  Greek  types  to  the  printing  prefs 
at  Oxford. 
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After  a  life  thus  fpent  in  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  fcience  and  literature  in  general,  he  died 
at  Eton  College  the  19th  of  February  1622,  in  the  73d  i 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  On 
this  occafion,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  paid  him  the 
greateft  honours,  by  having  a  public  fpeech  and  verfes 
made  in  his  praife,  which  were  publifned  foon  after  in 
410,  under  the  title  of  Ultuna  Linea  Saviiii, 

The  higheff  encomiums  were  bellowed  on  Savilie  by 
all  the  learned  of  his  time  ;  by  Cafaubon,  Mercerus, 
Meibomius,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  and  efpecially  the  learned 
Bifhop  Montague  }  who,  in  his  Diatrihcc  upon  .Selden’s 
Hiftory  of  Tythes,  flyles  him,  “  that  magazine  of 
learning,  whofe  memory  lha.ll  be  honourable  amongfl 
not  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous  for  ever.”  His 
works  are, 

1.  Four  Books  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
and  the  Life  of  Agricola  5  with  Notes  upon  them,  in 

folio,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  1581 _ _  A 

View’  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or  Commentaries 
concerning  Roman  Warfare,  1598.— 3.  Rerum  Angli- 
carum  Script  ores  pojl  Be  dam,  &c.  1596.  This  is  a  col- 
ledion  of  the  bed  writers  of  our  Englifh  hiftory ;  to 
w’hich  he  added  chronological  tables  at  the  end,  from 
Julius  Csefar  to  William  the  Conqueror. — 4.The  Works 
of  St.Chryfoftoir,  in  Greek,  in  8  vols  folio,  1613. 
Ihis  is  a  very  fine  edition,  and  compofed  with  great 
coft  and  labour.  In  the  preface  he  fays,  “  that  having 
himfelf  vifited,  about  1 2  years  before,  all  the  public  and 
private  libaries  in  Britain,  and  copied  out  thence  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  ufeful  to  this  defign,  he  then  fent  fome 
learned  men  into  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Eaft, 
to  tranfcribe  fuch  parts  as  he  had  not  already,  and  to 
collate  the  others  with  the  bed  manufcripts.”  At  the 
fame  time,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  feveral 
eminent  men  for  their  afliftance ;  as  Thuanus,  Velferus, 
Schottus,  Cafaubon,  Ducceus,  Gruter,  Hoefchelius,  &c! 

In  the  8th  volume  are  inferted  Sir  Henry  Saville’s  own 
notes,  with  thofe  of  other  learned  men.  The  whole 
charge  of  this  edition,  including  the  feveral  fums  paid  to 
learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding 
out,  tranferibing,  and  collating  the  beft  manufcripts,  is 
kid.  t0  Rave  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  8000I.  Several 
editions  of  this  work  were  afterwards  publifhed  at  Paris. 
-—5.  In  1618  he  publifhed  a  Latin  W’ork,  wAtten  by 
I  homas  Bradvvardin,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  againft 
Pelagius,  entitled,  De  Caufa  Dei  contra  Pe/agium,  et  de 
virtute  caufarum  ;  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Brad- 
wardm.-— 6.  In  1621  he  publilhed  a  colleftion  of  his 
own  Mathematical  Leftures  on  Euclid’s  Elements,  in 
4J°»  7-  Oratio  coram  Ehzabetha  Regina  Oxonice  ha- 

bita  anno  1592.  Printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  in  4to. 
—8.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  King  James’s  Apoloov 
for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  He  alfo  left  feveral  ma¬ 
nufcripts  behind  him,  written  by  ord<;r  of  King  James- 
all  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  wrote  notes 
like  wife  upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his  library 
particularly  Eufebius’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ;  which 
were  afterwards  ufed  by  Valefius,  in  his  edition  of  that 
work  in  1659— Four  of  his  letters  tc  Camden  are 
publifhed-  by  Smith,  among  Camden’s  Letters,  1601 
4to.  J  9 

SAVIN,  in  Botany .  See  Juniperus,  Botany 
Index . 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jefus 
3  T  '  Chrifk 


Savilie 

ii 

Saviour* 


Saul 

II 

Saunderfon. 
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Chrifl,  as  being  the  Mefliah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
See  Jesus. 

Order  of  St  SjVlOUB,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year 
1345,  and  fo  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himfeif  declared  its  confiitution  and  rules  to  the 
foundrefs.  According  to  the  conflitutions,  this  is  princi¬ 
pally  founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  particular 
honour  to  the  holy  virgin  5  but  there  are  fome  monks 
of  the  order,  to  admiffiRer  the  facrament  and  fpiritual 
afliflance  to  the  nuns. 

SAUL  the  fon  of  Kilh,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
wras  the  firfl  king  of  the  Iiruelit.es.  On  account  of  his 
difobedient  conduct,  the  kingdom  w?as  taken  from  his 
family,  and  given  to  David.  See  the  Firft  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Saul,  other  wife  called  Paul.  See  Paul. 

SAUMUR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  and  capital  of  the  Sau- 
marois,  with  an  ancient  cafile.  The  town  is  fmall,  but 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Loire,  acrofs  which  is  a  long 
bridge,  continued  through  a  number  of  iflands.  Saumur 
was  anciently  a  moil  important  pafs  over  the  river,  and 
of  confequence  was  frequently  and  fiercely  difputed  by 
either  party,  during  the  civil  w-ars  of  France  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  fortifications  are  of  great  Rrength, 
and  Henry  IV.  on  the  reconciliation  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Henry  III.  near  Tours,  in  1589,  de¬ 
manded  that  Saumur  fiiould  be  delivered  to  him,  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  fafetv.  The  caftle  overlooks  the  town 
and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  has  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  appearance,  and  was  lately 
ufed  as  a  prifon  of  date,  where  perfons  of  rank  were 
frequently  confined.  The  kings  of  Sicily,  and  dukes  of 
Anjou  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  who  defeended  from  John 
king  of  France,  often  refided  in  the  caflle  of  Saumur, 
as  it  conftituted  a  part  of  their  Angevin  dominions. 
E.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  1 5. 

S  \UNDERS,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  wffiich  there  are  three  kinds  ;  white,  yellow, 
and  red.  See  Pterocarfus  and  Santalum,  Botany 
Index, 

SAUNDERSON,  Dr  Robert,  an  eminent  cafuifi, 
was  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkfhire  on  the  19th 
September  1587,  and  wras  defeended  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily.  He  attended  the  grammar- fchool  at  Rotherham, 
where  he  made  fuch  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  that  at  13  it  was  judged  proper  to  fend  him  to 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1 608  he  was  appointed 
logic  reader  in  the  fame  college.  He  took  orders  in 
1611,  and  was  promoted  fuccefiively  to  feveral  bene¬ 
fices.  Archbifliop  Laud  recommended  him  to  King 
Charles  I  as  a  profound  cafuifl  \  and  that  monarch, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  cafuiflical 
learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 
Charles  propofed  feveral  cafes  of  confcience  to  him,  and 
received  fo  great  fatisfa&ion  from  his  anfwers,  that  at 
the  end  of  his  month’s  attendance  he  told  him,  that  h$. 
would  wait  with  impatience  during  the  intervening  1 1 
months,  as  he  was  refolved  to  be  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  when  it  would  again  be  his  turn  to 
officiate.  The  king  regularly  attended  his  fermons, 
and  was  wont  to  fay.  that  “  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear 
other  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr  Saun- 
derfon.” 
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In  1642  Charles  created  him  regius  profeffor  of  di- Saunderfon, 

vinity  at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrifl  church  an-  - \r — J 

nexed  :  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  him  till  1646  from 
entering  on  the  office  5  and  in  1648  he  was  eje£led  by 
the  vifitors  which  the  parliament  had  commifiioncd.  He 
mull  have  Rood  high  iri  the  public  opinion  ;  for  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  lie  was  appointed  profeffor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  both  houfes  of  parliament  recommended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  truflees  for  fettling  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  king,  too,  repofed  great  confidence 
in  his  judgement,  and  frequently  confulted  him  about 
the  Rate  of  his  affairs.  When  the  parliament  propofed 
the  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  form  of  church-govern¬ 
ment  as  incompatible  with  monarchy,  Charles  defired 
him  to  take  the  fubjedl  under  his  confideration,  and  de¬ 
liver  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  treatife  en¬ 
titled,  Epifcopacy  as  eRablilhed  by  law  in  England 
not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.  At  taking  leave,  the 
king  advifed  him  to  publilli  Cafes  of  Confcience  :  he 
replied,  that  “  he  was  now  grown -  old  and  unfit  to 
write  cafes  of  confcience.”  The  king  faid,  “  it  was 
the  fimpleR  thing  he  ever  had  heard  from  him  ,  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cafes  of  con¬ 
fcience.”  Walton,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Dr  Saunder¬ 
fon,  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  thefe  conferences  the 
king  told  him  (Dr  Saunderfon),  or  one  of  the  reR  wffio 
was-  then  in  company,  that  “  the  remembrance  of  twTo 
errors  did  much  affect  him  ;  which  were  his  affent  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford’s  death,  and  the  aboliflvng  of  epif¬ 
copacy  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  God  ever  lettered  him 
to  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  crown,  he  would  prove 
his  repentance  by  a  public  confeffion  and  a  voluntary 
penance,  by  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  Whitehall,  to  St  Paul’s  church,  and  would  de¬ 
fire  the  people  to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon.” 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exchange  a  Puritan  divine  named  C/arky 
wffiom  the  king’s  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  Dr  Saunderfon’s  living 
fliould  be  rettored^  and  his  perfon  and  property  remain 
umnolcRed.  The  firR  of  thefe  demands  was  readily 
complied  with  :  and  a  flipulation  was  made,  that  the 
fecond  fliould  be  obferved  }  but  it  was  impoflible  to  re- 
Rrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiers.  They  entered 
his  church  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  interrupted 
him  wrhen  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the  audacity 
to  take  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  to  tear 
it  to  pieces. 

The  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  having  read  a  rvork  of 
Dr  Saunderfon’s  entitled  De  juramenti  obligatione ,  was 
fo  much  oleafed,  that  he  inquired  at  Bilhop  Barlow, 
whether  he  thought  it  was  poflible  to  prevail  on  the 
author  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  an  honorary  pen- 
fion  was  afligned  him  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  books, 
and  pay  an  amanuenfis.  Saunderfon  told  Barlow,  “  that 
if  any  future  traft  of  his  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  mari- 
ki  id,  he  ivould  cheerfully  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion  ” 

Boyle,  howTever,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  $g\.  fenfible  no 
doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royalifls,  his  finances  could 
not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saunderfon  publifhed  his  book 
De  Confcientia . 

When  Charles  If!  w*as  reinflnted  in  the  throne,  he 
recovered  his  profeff  rflfip  and  canonry,  and  foon  after 
was  promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Lincoln.  During 
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Saunderfon.  tlie  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  poffeffed  this  new7 

. "v  oQice,  he  fpent  a  conliderable  fum  in  augmenting  poor 

vicarages,  in  repairing  the  palace  at  Bugden,  &;c.  He 
died  January  29.  1662-3,  in  his  76th  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  folid  judgement. 
“  That  ft  aid  and  well-weighed  man  Dr  Saunderfon 
(fays  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
dwells  upon  them  difcreetly,  difcerns  things  that  differ 
cxa£lly,  paffeth  his  judgement  rationally,  and  expreffes 
it  aptly,  clearly,  and  honeftly.”  Being  allied,  what 
books  he  had  read  moft  ?  he  replied,  that  “  he  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  thofe  which  he  did  read  were 
well  cliofen  and  frequently  perufed.”  Thefe,  he  faic), 
were  chiefly  three,  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric,  Aquinas’s  Se - 
eunda  Secundec ,  and  Tully’s  Works  ;  efpecially  his  CKR- 
ces,  which  he  had  not  read  over  lefs  than  20  times, 
and  could  even,  in  his  old  age,  recite  without  book.” 
He  added,  that  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zouch  had 
written  EJementa  juris  prudenticc ,  which  he  thought  he 
could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man 
could  read  it  too  often.”  He  was  not  only  couverfant 
with  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen,  with  cafuiftical  and 
con tro verbal  divinity  ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  hiftories  of  the  Engliih  nation,  was  a  great  anti¬ 
quary,  had  fearched  minutely  into  records,  and  was 
well  Ikilled  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  ihort  account  of  his 
works.  1.  In  i6i5he  publifhed  Logicce  Artis  Corn  pen- 
dium ,  which  was  the  fyftem  of  ledures  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Univerfity  when  he  was  logic-reader.  2.  Ser¬ 
mons,  amounting  in  number  to  36,  printed  in  1681, 
folio,  with  the  author’s  life  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cafes 
of  Confcience  refolved  ;  firft  collected  in  one  volume,  in 
1678,  8vo.  4.  De  jur amend  obligatione.  This  book 
was  tranlkted  into  Engliih  by  Charles  I.  while  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1665,  8vo.  5*  &e  Obligatione  confcienticz .  6.  Cenfure 

of  Mr  Antony  Afcham  his  book  of  the  confuiions  and 
revolutions  of  government.  7.  Pax  Ecclejice  concern¬ 
ing  Predeftinaticn,  or  the  five  points.  8.  Epifcopacy, 
as  cftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
regal  power,  in  166 1.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  two  Dif- 
courfes  in  defence  of  U flier’s  writings. 

Saundkrson,  Dr  Nicholas ,  was  born  at  Thurlftone 
in  Yorkfhire  in  1682,  and  may  be  coufidered  as  a 
prodigy  for  his  application  and  fuccefs  in  mathematical 
literature  in  circumftances  apparently  the  moft  unfavour¬ 
able.  He  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmallpox  before  he  was 
a  year  old.  But  this  difafter  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fearching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  nature  had 
given  him  fo  ardent  a  defire.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free-fehool  at  Pen- 
nifton.  After  fpending  fome  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
languages,  his  father  (who  had  a  place  in  the  excife) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
He  foon  ftirpaffed  his  father;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  fenftble  marks 
to  aftift  his  memory.  At  18  he  was  taught  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard  Weft  of  Un- 
doorbank,  Efq.  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
yet,  being  ftrongly  attached  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  fo  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderfon  was  alfo  affifted  in  his  mathematical 
ftudies  by  Dr  Nettleton.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  read 
books  to  him  and  explained  them.  He  was  next  lent 
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to  a  private  academy  at  Atterdiff  near  Sheffield,  where  Saunderfon# 
logic  and  metaphyfics  were  chiefly  taught.  But  thefe  w™-' 
fciences  not  fuiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  foon  left  the 
academy.  He  lived  for  fame  time  in  the  country  with¬ 
out  any  inftrudor;  but  fuch  was  the  vigour  of  his  own 
mind,  that  few7  inftrudions  were  neceffary  :  lie  only  re¬ 
quired  books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  befides  the  place  he  had  in  the  excife, 
poffeffed  alfo  a  {mail  eftate ;  blit  having  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  to  fupport,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  raiverfities.  Some  of  his  friends, 
who  had  remarked  his  perfpicuous  and  intereffing  man¬ 
ner  of  communicating  his  ideas,  propofed  that  he  Ibould 
attend  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  ot  ma¬ 
thematics.  This  propofal  was  immediately  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  conduded  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  his  25th  year  bv  Mr  Jofliua  Dunn,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Ch rift’s  college*  Though  he  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  and  refped.  He  was  allowed  a  cham¬ 
ber,  and  had  free  accefs  to  the  library.  Mr  Whifton 
was  at  that  time  profeffor  of  mathematics  ;  and  as  he 
read  lectures  in  the  way  .that  Saunderfon  intended,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  fuppofed  he  would  view  his  projed  as 
an  invafion  of  his  office.  But,  inftead  of  meditating 
any  oppofition,  the  plan  was  no  fooner  mentioned  to 
him  than  he  gave  his  confent.  Saunderfon ’s  reputa¬ 
tion  w7as  foon  fpread  through  the  univerfity.  When 
his  ledures  were  announced,  a  general  curiolity  was 
excited  to  hear  fuch  intricate  mathematical  fubjeds  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy. 

The  fubjecl  of  his  lectures  was  the  P rind pi a  Mathemati¬ 
cal  the  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univerjalts  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  audience.  It  will  appear  at  lirft  incredible  to 
many  that  a  blind  man  fhould  be  capable  of  explaining 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours  ;  but  wTe  mull  recoiled, 
that  the  theory  of  vifion  is  taught  entirely  by  lines,  and 
is  fubjed  to  the  rules  of  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philofophy,  he  became  known  to  its  il- 
luftrious  author.  He  was  alfo  intimately  acquainted 
with  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  other  eminent  ma¬ 
thematicians.  When  Whifton  was  removed  from  his 
profefforlhip,  Saunderfon  was  imiverfally  allowed  to  be 
the  man  beft  qualified  for  the,  fucceffion,  But  to  enjoy 
this  office,  it  w7as  neceffary,  as  the  ftatutes  dired,  that 
he  ffiould  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  this  pri¬ 
vilege  the  heads  of  the  univerfity  applied  to  their  chan¬ 
cellor  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  procured  the  royal 
mandate  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts.  He  was  then  eleded  Lucafian  profeffor  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  November  1711.  His  inauguration  fpeech 
w7as  compofed  in  claffical  Latin,  and  in  the  ftyle  of 
Cicero,  with  whofe  works  he  had  been  much  conver- 
fant.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  ledures, 
and  the  inftrudion  of  lii.s  pupils.  When  George  II.  in 
1728,  viiited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he  expreffed 
a  defire  to  fee  Profeffor  Saunderfon.  In  compliance 
with  this  delire,  he  waited  upon  his  mqeftv  in  the 
fenate-houfe,  and  w7as  there,  by  the  king’s  command, 
created  dodor  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  T736. 

Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  vigorous  conftitution  ; 
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Saun dei for,  but  having  confined  himfelf  to  a  fedentary  life,  he  at 
1 '  v  length  became  fcorbutic.  For  feveral  years  he  felt  a 
numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the  fpring  of  1739, 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  his  foot  \  and,  unfortu- 
nately,  his  blood  was  fo  vitiated  by  the  fcurvy,  that 
abidance  from  medicine  was  not  to  be  expe&ed.  When 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  was  near,  he  remained 
for  a  little  fpace  calm  and  filent ;  but  he  foon  recovered 
his  former  vivacity,  and  converfed  with  his  ufual  eafe. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1739,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  requeb  in  the 
chancel  at  Box  worth. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dic¬ 
kens,  retlor  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridegefhire,  and  by 
her  had  a  fon  and  danghter. 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  rather  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius  and  afliduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  qualities.  He  fpoke  his  fentiments  freely  of 
chara&ers,  and  praifed  or  condemned  his  friends  as  well 
as  his  enemies  without  referve.  This  has  been  afcribed 
by  feme  to  a  love  of  defamation  *,  but  perhaps  with 
more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  others  to  an 
inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  urged  him  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  his  mind  without  dif- 
guife,  and  without  confidering  whether  this  condu£t 
would  pleafe  or  give  offence.  His  fentiments  were  fup- 
pofed  unfavourable  to  revealed  religion.  It  is  faid,  that 
he  alleged  he  could  not  know  God,  becaufe  he  was  blind, 
and  could  not  fee  his  works  \  and  that,  upon  this,  Dr 
Holmes  replied,  “  Lay  your  hand  upon  yourfelf,  and 
the  organization  which  you  will  feel  in  your  own  body 
will  diflipate  fo  grofs  an  error.”  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  informed,  that  he  had  defired  the  facrament  to 
be  given  him  on  the  evening  before  his  death.  He 
xvas,  however,  feized  with  a  delirium,  which  rendered 
this  impoffible. 

He  wrote  a  fyftem  of  algebra,  which  was  publifhed,  in 
2  volumes  4to,  at  London,  after  his  death,  in  the  year 
1740,  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

Dr  Saunderfon  invented  for  his  own  ufe  a  Palpable 
Arithmetic  *,  that  is,  a  method  of  performing  operations 
in  arithmetic  folely  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  It  confided 
of  a  table  raifed  upon  a  fmall  frame,  fo  that  he  could 
apply  his  hands  with  equal  eafe  above  and  below.  On 
this  table  were  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines 
which  were  croffed  by  others  at  right  angles  *,  the  edges 
of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  half  an  inch  diftant 
from  one  another,  and  between  each  notch  there  were 
five  parallels ;  fo  that  every  fquare  inch  was  divided  in¬ 
to  a  hundred  little  fquares.  At  each  angle  of  the 
Iquares  where  the  parallels  interfered  one  another,,  a 
hole  was  made  quite  through  the  table.  In  each  hole 
he  placed  two  pins,  a  big  and  a  fmall  one.  It  was  by 
the  various  arrangements  of  the  pins  that  Saunderfon 
performed  his  operations.  A  defeription  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  making  calculations  by  his  table  is  given  under 
the  article  Blind,  NQ  38.  though  it  is  there  by  midake 
faid  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  invention. 

His  fenfe  of  touch  was  fo  perfeft,  that  he  could  dif- 
cover  with  the  greateb  exa6lnefs  the  flighted  inequality 
of  lurface,  and  could  diftinguifh  in  the  mod  finidied 
works  the  fmalled  overflight  in  the  polidi.  In  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  medals  at  Cambridge  he  could  Angle  out  the  Ro¬ 
man  medals  with  the  utmod  corre£tnefs  ;  he  could  alfo 
perceive,  the  flighted  variation  in  the  atmofpherc.  One 


day,  while  fome  gentlemen  were  making  obfervations  cn  Saunderfon 
the  fun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud  that  paiTed  ^  II 
over  the  fun  which  could  interrupt  their  labours.  When  Savonato’a» 
any  object  palled  before  his  face,  even  though  at  fome  v  1  'T 
didance,  he  difeovered  it,  and  could  guefs  its  fize  with 
condderable  accuracy.  When  he  walked,  he  knew 
when  he  pafled  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a  houfe.  He  made 
thefe  didindlions  from  the  different  ways  his  face  was  af- 
fe&ed  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 

His  mudeal  ear  wras  remarkably  acute ;  he  could  di- 
dinguidi  accurately  to  the  fifth  of  a  note.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  flute  $  and  he  had  made 
fucli  proficiency,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  his  talents  in 
this  way,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  eminent  in 
mufic  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognized  not 
only  his  friends,  but  even  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
flightly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  ;  and  he 
could  judge  with  wonderful  exadtnefs  of  the  fize  of  any 
apartment  into  which  he  was  conduced. 

SAVONA,  a  large,  handfome,  populous,  and  firong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with  two 
cables,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  contains  feveral  handfome 
churches  and  well-built  dru&ures.  It  was  taken  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia  in  1746,  at  which  time  it  had  a  capa¬ 
cious  harbour  *,  but  the  people  of  Genoa,  being  afraid 
that  it  would  hurt  their  own  trade,  choked  it  up.  It  is* 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean  flea,  in  a  well- cultivated 
country,  abounding  in  filk  and  all  kinds  of  good  fruit* 

E.  Long.  8.  14.  N.  Lat.  44.  21. 

SAVONAROLA,  Jerome,  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  and  defeended  of  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  22  he  affumed  the  habit  of  a 
Dominican  friar,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  didinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatre  where 
he  chofe  to  appear  7  there  he  preached,  confeffed,  and 
wrote.  He  had  addrefs  enough  to  place  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  faction  which  oppofed  the  family  of  the 
Medici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypfe,  and  there  found 
a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  debruftion  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  predicted  a  renovation  of  the  church,  and 
declaimed  with  much  feveritv  againft  the  clergy  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  excommunicated  him,, 
and  prohibited  him  from  preaching.  He  derided  the 
anathemas  of  the  pope  :  yet  he  forbore  preaching  for 
fome  time,  and  then  refumed  his  employment  with  more 
applaufe  than  before.  The  pope  and  the  Medici  family 
then  thought  of  attacking  him  with  his  own  weapons. . 
Savonarola  having  poded  up  a  thefls  as  a  fubjedf  of  de¬ 
putation,  a  Francifcan,  by  their  indigation,  offered  to 
prove  it  heretical.  The  Francifcan  was  feconded  by  his 
brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  \  and  thus  the  two 
orders  were  at  open  war  with  each  other.  To  fettle  the 
difpute,  and  to  convince  their  antagonids  of  the  fuperior 
fanclity  of  Savonarola,  one  of  the  Dominicans  offered 
to  walk  through  a  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  his  wicked- 
nefs,  a  Francifcan  agreed  to  the  fame  experiment.  The 
multitude,  eager  to  witnefs  fo  extraordinary  a  fpe&acle, 
urged  both  parties  to  come  to  a  decifion  \  and  the  ma- 
gidrates  were  conbrained  to  give  their  confent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Saturday  the  7th  of  April  1498  was  fixed 
for  the  trial.  On  that  day  the  champions  appeared  7 
but  when  they  flaw  one  another  in  cold  blood,  and  be¬ 
held  the  wood  in  flames,  they  were  feized  with  fear,  and 
were  very  anxious  to  efcape  by  any  fubterfuge  the  immi¬ 
nent 
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Savonarola  nent  danger  Into  which  they  had  raflily  thrown  them- 
felves.  The  Dominican  pretended  he  could  not  enter 
the  flames  without  the  hoft  in  his  hand.  This  the  ma- 
giftrates  obflinately  refufed  to  allow  ;  and  the  Domini¬ 
can’s  fortitude  was  not  put  to  the  teft.  The  Francifcans 
incited  the  multitude  againft  their  opponents,  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  aiTaulted  their  monaftery,  broke  open  the 
gates  which  were  (hut  againft  them,  and  entered  by 
force.  Upon  this,  the  magiflrates  thought  it  neceffary 
to  bring  Savonarola  to  trial  as  an  impoflor.  He  was 
put  to  the  torture,  and  examined  ;  and  the  anfwers 
which  he  gave  fully  evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat 
and  a  fanatic.  He  bo  ailed  of  having  frequent  conven¬ 
tions  with  God,  and  found  his  brother  friars  credulous 
enough  to  believe  him.  One  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  fliared  in  his  fufterings,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  the 
Holy  Ghoft  in  the  fliape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of 
gold  and  filver,  twice  in  one  day  alight  on  the  Ihoulder 
of  Savonarola  and  peck  his  ear  ;  he  pretended  alfo  that 
he  had  violent  combats  with  demons.  John  Francis 
Picus  earl  of  Mirandula,  who  wrote  his  life,  affures  us, 
that  the  devils  which  infeffed  the  convent  of  the  Do* 
minicans  trembled  at  the  fight  of  Friar  Jerome,  and  that 
out  of  vexation  they  always  fuppreffed  fome  letters  of 
his  name  in  pronouncing  it.  He  expelled  them  from 
all  the  cells  of  the  monaftery.  When  he  went  round 
the  convent  fprinkling  holy  water  to  defend  the  friars 
from  the  infults  of  the  demons,  it  is  faid  the  evil  fpirits 
fpread  thick  clouds  before  him  to  prevent  his  paflage. — 
At  length,  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  fent  the  chief  of 
the  Dominicans,  with  Biffiop  Romolino,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  fecular 
judges  with  his  two  fanatical  affociates.  They  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23 d  May  1498. 
Savonarola  fubmitted  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence 
with  great  firmnefs  and  devotion,  and  without  uttering 
a  word  refpe&ing  his  innocence  or  his  guilt.  He  was 
46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  his  death,  his  Con- 
feffion  was  publifhed  in  his  name.  It  contained  many 
extravagancies,  but  nothing  to  deferve  fo  fevere  and  in¬ 
famous  a  punifhment.  His  adherents  did  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  him  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and  fo 
ftrong  a  veneration  had  they  for  their  chief,  that  they 
preferved  with  pious  care  any  parts  of  his  body  which 
they  could  fnatch  from  the  flames.  The  earl  of  Miran* 
dula,  the  author  of  his  life,  has  deferibed  him  as  an  emi¬ 
nent  faint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was 
found  in  a  river;  and  that  he  had  a  piec^  of  it  in  his 
pofleflion,  which  had  been  very  ufeful  in  curing  difeafes, 
and  ejefling  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  his 
perfecutors  came  to  a  miferable  end.  Savonarola  has 
alfo  been  defended  by  Father  Quetif,  Bzovius,  Baron, 
and  other  religious  Dominicans. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.  He  has  left,  1.  Sermons  in  Italian  ;  2.  A  Trea- 
tife  entitled,  Triumplius  cruris  ;  3.  Eruditorum  Cotifef- 
Jbrumi  and  feveral  others.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
liffied  at  Leyden  in  6  vols  12 mo. 

SAVORY,  See  Satureia,  Botany  Index . 
SAVOUR.  See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  formerly  a  duchy,  now  a  department  of 
France,  lying  between  the  latter  and  Italy,  and  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  altered  after¬ 
wards  to  Saboia,  and  Sobojia. 

This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Celtesr 
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wliofe  defendants  therein  were  fubdivided  into  the  Al- 
lobroges,  Nantuates,  Veragri,  Seduni,  Salafli,  Centrones,  " 
Garocelli,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  note. — Of  all 
thefe  the  Aiiobroges  were  the  moll  confiderable.  The 
redu&ion  of  thefe  tribes,  in  which  Julius  Caefar  had 
made  a  great  progrefs,  was  completed  under  Augullus, 
Afterwards  this  country  fhared  the  fate  of  the  reft  of 
the  weftern  empire,  and  was  overrun  by  the  northern 
barbarians.  The  Burgundians  held  it  a  conffderable 
time  ;  but  when  or  how  it  firft  became  a  diftinft  earldom 
under  the  prefent  family,  is  what  hiftorians  are  not 
agreed  about :  thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  A- 
madmus  I.  who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  was  count  of 
it.  In  1416,  Amadous  VIII.  w?as  created  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Sigiffmund  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  Victor  Amadseus 
firft  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards  of 
Sardinia.  See  Sardinia.  Savoy  was  lately  conquered 
by  the  French,  and  added  to  the  republic  as  the  80th 
department.  As  this  arrangement,  though  decreed  by 
the  convention  to  laft  for  ever,  may  probably  be  of  ftiort 
duration,  we  ihall  write  of  the  duchy  as  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ftate.  Savoy,  then,  is  bounded  to  the  louth  by 
France  and  Piedmont  ;  to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  which  feparates  it  from  Switzerland  ;  to  the  weft, 
by  France  *,  and  to  the  eaft,  by  Piedmont,  the  Mila- 
nefe,  and  Switzerland  ;  its  greateft  length,  being  about 
88  miles,  and  breadth  about  76. 

As  it  lies  among  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  general  are  very  barren  :  many  of  the 
higheft  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow.  The  fummit  of  thofe  called  Montagues  Maudites, 

*  the  curfed  mountains,”  are  faid  to  be  more  than  two 
Englifli  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  level  itfelf  is  much  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean.  In  fome  few  of  the  valleys 
there  is  corn  land  and  pafture,  and  a  good  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  mules ;  and  along  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  in 
two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  wine  is  produced. 
Mount  Senis  or  Cenis,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to  Turin  lies,  is 
as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  Montagnes  Maudites  ; 
but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  higheft  is> 
Mount  Rochmelon,  in  Piedmont,  between  Fertiere  and 
Novalefe.  The  roads  over  thefe  mountains  are  very  te¬ 
dious,  difagreeable,  and  dangerous,  efpeciaily  as  huge 
mafles  of  fnow,  called  by  the  Italians  avalanches ,  and 
fragments  of  rocks,  frequently  roll  down  into  them  from 
the  impending  precipices.  The  way  of  travelling  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  fledges,  chairs,  or  on  the  backs  of  mules  :  in 
fome  places  the  path  on  the  brink  of  the  precipices  is  fo 
narrow,  that  there  is  but  jufl  room  for  a  Angle  perfon 
to  pafs.  It  begins  to  fnow  on  thefe  mountains  com¬ 
monly  about  the  beginning  of  O&ober.  In  fummer,  in 
the  months  of  July,  Auguff,  and  September,  many  of 
them  yield  very  fine  grafs,  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers 
and  herbs ;  and  others  boxwood,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and 
pines.  The  height  and  different  combinations  of  thefe 
mountains,  their  towering  fummits  riling  above  one  an¬ 
other,  and  covered  with  fnow,  the  many  catara&s  or 
falls  of  water,  the  noife  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Arc, 
the  froth  and  green  tinflure  of  its  water,  the  echoes  of 
its  numerous  ftreams  tumbling  from  cliff  to  cliff',  foim 
altogether  a  very  romantic  feene.  Thefe  mountainous 
trafls,  notwithftanaing  their  height,  are  not  altogether 
free  from  thunder  in  fummer,  and  are  alfo  much  expo-  • 
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fed  10  tllick  clouds,  which  fometimes  fettle  unexpededly  young  and  old,  about  Paris.  In  fummer  they  lie  In  the 
on  them,  and  continue  fcveral  days.  There  are  Tome  ftreets,  and  in  winter,  40,  50,  or  60  of  them  lodge  to 

solves  among  the  thickets  ;  and  they  abound  with  hares,  gether  in  a  room  :  they  are  fo  honed  that  they  may  be 

rupicapras  or  chamois,  and  marmottes.  In  the  lower  trufted  to  any  amount.  The  children  are  often  carried 

parts  of  Savoy,  there  are  alfo  bears,  wild  boars,  deer,  abroad  in  bafkels  before  they  are  able  to  walk.  In  ma- 

and  rabbits  ;  and.  among  the  delolate  mountains,  are  ny  villages  of  Savoy  there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  feen 
round  great  quantities  of  rock-cryftal.  In  the  glacieres  throughout  the  year,  excepting  a  month  or  two.  Thofe 
or  ice-valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is  that  have  families  generally  fet  out  and  return  about  the 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft.  fame  feafon,  when  their  wives  commonly  lie  in,  and 
I  he  lurtace  of  thefe  ice-valleys  looks  like  a  fea  or  lake,  they  never  fail  to  bring  heme  fome  part  of  their  fmail 
wind*,  after  being  agitated  by  .fierce  and  contrary  winds,  earnings.  Some  of  them  are  fuch  confumxnate  matters 
lias  been  frozen  all  at  once,,  interfperfed  with  hideous  of  economy,  that  they  fet  up  fhops  and  make  fortunes, 
cracks  and  chafms.  The  noife  of  thefe  cracks,  when  and  others  return  home  with  a  competency  for  the  reft 
fir  ft  made  by  the  heat,  of  the  noon-day  fun,  and  reverbe-  of  their  days. '  An  old  man  is  often  difpatched  with  let- 
ralea  by  the  unrounding  rocks  and  mountains,  is  afto-  ters,  little  prefents,  and  fome  money,  from  the  youno-er 

mining.  I  he  height  of  the  impending  mountains  is  fort,  to  their  parents  and  relations,  and  brings  back 

fuch,  that  the  fun’s  rays  feldom  reach  the  ice* valleys,  with  him  frefti  colonies,  letters,  n.-elTages,  and  news, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  The  ava-  The  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  and  the  ^reaping  and 
lanches  or  fnow-balls,  which  the  leaft  concuflion  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  harveft  and  vintage,  are  generally 
air  will  occafion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with  ama-  left  to  the  women  and  children  5  but  all  this  is  to  be 
zing  rapidity,  continually  increafing,  and  carrying  all  underftood  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Savoy.  Great 
e  01  e  them.  People  have  been  taken  out  alive,  after  numbers  of  the  mountaineers  of  both  fexes  are  faid  to  be 
being  buried  feveral  days  under  them.  The  mountain-  lame  and  deformed;  and  they  are  much  fuhjeft  to  a 
ous  nature  of  this  duchy  renders  the  plough  an  ufelefs  kind  of  wens,  which  grow  about  their  throats,  and  very 
inftrument  of  agriculture.  I  he  peafants  break,  up  the  much  disfigure  them,  efpecially  the  women  ;  but  that  is 
hungry  foil  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade,  and  to  improve  the  only  inconvenience  they  feel  from  them, 
it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  balkets.  For  the  pur-  The  nobility  of  Savov,  and  the  other  dominions  of 
pole  ot  prefervmg  it  from  drought  in.  the  fpring  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hardfhips  and 
fummer,  they  cut  fmail  refervoirs  above  it,  the  water  of  reftri&ions,  unheard  of  in  other  countries,  which  we  have 
which  may  be  let  out  at  will ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth  not  room  here  to  particularize.  A  minute  account  of 
from  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  them  will  be  found  in  Mr  Keyfier’s  Travels.  In  (hort, 
by  building  walls  on  the  fide  for  its  fiipport,  which  fire-  the  king  has  left  neither  liberty,  power,  nor  much  pro- 
quently  afiume  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortification,  perty,  to  any  but  himfelf  and  the  clergy,  whofe  over- 
and  are  a  very  pleafing  deception  to  travellers.  The  grown  wealth  he  has  alfo  greatly  curtailed. 

Savoyards  carry  their  better  fort  of  cheefe  into  Pied-  No  other  religion  is  pro  felled  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
mont,  as  the  flavour  is  much  etteemed  there  ;  but  they  but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  decrees,  how- 
gain  moie  by  their  fkins  of  bears,  chamois,  and  bouque-  ever,  of  the  council  of  Trent  are  not  admitted  ;  nor  are 
tins  (a  fpecies  of  the  wild  goat),  or  by  the  fale  of  the  churches  atylums  foi  mnlefaffors. 
growfe  and  pheafants,  which  they  carry  in  great  num-  This  duchy  is  divided  into  thofe  of  Chablais,  Gene- 
eTL°  -  .  v°is>  Savoy  Proper,  the  counties  of  Tarantaife  and’ 

r  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  which,  on  the  fide  Maurienne,  and  the  barony  of  Faucigny. 
or  .Geneva,  feparates  Savoy  from  .1  ranee  ;  the  Arve,  SAURIN,  .Tames,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  born 
rvlnch  has  fome  particles  of  gold  in  its  fands ;  the  Ifere,  at  Nifmes  in  1677,  anc*  was  the  fon  of  a  proteftant  law- 
trie  Sevan,  the  Sicrs,  and  the  Arc.  I  here  are  alfo  a  yer  of  confiderable  eminence.  He  applied  to  his  ftudies 
great ^  many  lakes  in  this  country,  which  yield  plenty  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  at  length  being  captivated  with 
of  filu,  but  none  of  tnem  are  very  large,  toge-  a  military  life,  he  rclinquilhed  them  for  the  pro- 
ther  with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  fprings  and  liot  fefiion  of  arms.  In  1694  he  mac^e  a  campaign  as  a 
,  ^  cadet  in  Lord  'Galloway’s  company,  and  foon  afterwards 

I  he  language  of  the  common  people  is  a  corrupt  obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 

French  ;.  but  the  better  fort,  and  thofe  that  live  in  the  Renault  which  ferved  in  Piedmont.  Rut  the  duke  of 

great  cities,  fpeak  as  good  French  as  they  do  in  Paris  it-  S*voy  having  made  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to 

e^*  .  Geneva,  and  refumed  the  ftudy  of  pbilofophy  and  tbe- 

In  their  temper,  however,  and  difpofition,  the  Savoy-  ology  under  Turretin  and  other  profeflbrs.  In  1700 
ards  referable  the  Germans  more  than  the  French,  re-  he  vifited  Holland,  then  came  to  England,  where  he 
taming  ttill  much  of  the  old  German  honefty  and  fim-  remained  for  feveral  years,  and  married.  In  1705  he 
phcity  of  manners,  which  ho  doubt  is  partly  owing  to  returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  refidence, 
the  poverty  and  barren n efs .  of  the  country.  To  this  and  preached  with  the  moft  unbounded  applaufe.  To 
al  o,  joined  to  their  longevity  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  an  exterior  appearance  highly  prepcfleflinp,  he  added  a 
their .women,  which  are  the  eft  eels  of  their  cheerful,  (hf.  ftrong  harmonious  voice.  The  fublime  prayer  which 
pofitxon,  healthy  air,  activity,  temperance,  and  fobriety,  he  recited  before  his  fermon  was  uttered  in  a  manner 
it  is  owing  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  obliged  to  highly  affetfing.  Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by 
go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  livelihood,  which  they  earn,  the  prayer  diflipated  by  the  fermon  :  all  who  heard 
tnofe.at  leaft  who  have  no  trades,  by  (bowing  marmottes,  it  were  charmed;  and  thofe  who  came  with  an  inten- 
deamng  fhoes,  iweepmg  chimneys,  and  the  like.  It  is  tion  to  criticife,  were  carried  along  with  the  preacher 
Pud,  that  wiere  are  generatty  about  18,000  of  them,  and  forgot  their  defign.  Saurin  had,  however,  one 
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fault  in  his  delivery  \  he  did  not  manage  his  voice  with 
fuflkient  (kill.  He  exhaufted  himfelf  fo  much  in  his 
prayer  and  the  beginning  of  his  fermon,  that  his  voice 
grew  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the  ferv-icc.  His  fer¬ 
mon  s,  efpecial'ly  thofe  publiihcd  during  his  life,  are  di- 
ftinguilhed  for  juftnefs  of  thought,  force  of  reafoning, 
and  an  eloquent  unaffected  flylei 

rI'lie  firft  time  that  the  celebrated  Ahbadie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  “  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  who 
fpeaks  !”  Saurin  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1730, 
aged  53  years. 

He  wrote,  I.  Seimons,  which  were  publilhed  in  1 2 
vols  8vo  and  i2moj  i’ome  of  wEich  chfplay  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  compofed  with  negligence. 
One  may  obferve  in  them  the  imprecations  and  the  aver- 
fion  which  the  Calvinilhs  of  that  age  were  wont  to  utter 
againft  the  Homan  Catholics.  Saurin  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  a  lover  of  toleration  :  and  his  fcntiments  on 
this  fubjeCt  gave  great  offence  to  fome  of  his  fanatical 
brethren,  who  attempted  to  ohfcure  his  merit,  and  em¬ 
bitter  his  life.  They  found  fault  with  him  becaufe 
he  did  not  call  the  pope  Anti'c/irift,  and  the  Romifh 
church  the  whore  of  Babylon,  -But  thefe  prophetic  me¬ 
taphors,  however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jefus  to  be 
bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach  •,  which  would  teach 
thofe  to  rail  who  ufe  them,  and  irritate,  without  con¬ 
vincing,  thofe  to  whom  they  wTere  applied. 

Saurin,  therefore,  wdiile  he  perhaps  interpreted  thefe 
metaphors  in  the  fame  way  with  his  oppofers,  difeovered 
more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Chriltian  fpirit.  Five 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publilhed  in  his  life,  the 
reft  have  been  added  lince  his  deceafe. 

2.  Difcourfes  Historical,  Critical,  and  Motal,  on  the 
molt  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  Newr  Teftament. 
This  is  his  greateft  and  molt  valuable  work.  It  was 
printed  firft  in  twm  volumes  folio.  As  it  wyas  left  unfi* 
milled,  Beaufobre  and  Roques  undertook  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  increafed  it  to  four  volumes.  It  is  full 
of  learning  :  it  is  indeed  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of 
the  belt  authors,  both  Chnitian  and  Heathen  \  of  the 
philofophers,  hiltorians,  and  critics,  on  every  fubjeCt 
which  the  author  examines.  3.  The  State  of  Chriitia- 
nity  in  France,  1725,  8vo.  In  this  book  he  difeuffes 
many  important  points  of  contrcverfy,  and  calls  in 
queltion  the  truth  of  the  miracle  faid  to  be  performed 
on  La  Foffe  at  Paris.  4.  An  Abridgement  of  Chriltian 
Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  form  of  a  Catechifin, 
1722,  8vo.  He  afterwards  publifhed  an  abridgement 
of  this  work. 

A  Differ tation  which  he  publilhed  on  the  Expedi¬ 
ency  of  fometimes  difguifmg  the  Truth,  raifed  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  againft  him.  In  this  difeourfe  his  plan 
was,  to  ftate  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  affirm  that,  in 
certain  cafes,  it  is  lawful  to  difguffe  truth,  and  the  an- 
fwers  of  thore  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He  does 
not  determine  the  queltion,  but  feems,  however,  to  in¬ 
cline  to  the  firft  opinion.  He  was  immediately  attack¬ 
ed  by  feveral  adverfaries,  and  a  long  controverfy  en- 
fued  ;  but  his  dfCtrines  and  opinions  were  at  length 
publicly  approved  of  by  the  fynods  of'Campen  and  of 
the  Hague. 

The  fubje£t  of  this  controverfy  has  long  been  agi¬ 
tated,  and  men  of  equally  good  principles  have  fupporled 
opposite  fides.  It  would  certainly  be  a  dangerous  maxim 
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that  falfehood  can  ever  be  lawful.  There  may,  indeed,  Saurin. 
be  particular  cafes,  wThen  the  motives  to  it  are  of  fucli  '—“•‘V’— * 
a  nature  as  to  diminlfh  its  criminality  in  a  high  degree  *, 
but  to  leffen  its  guilt  is  a  very  different  thing  from  jus¬ 
tifying  it  by  the  laws  of  morality. 

Saurin,  Jofeph ,  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Counoufon  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Orange,  in  1659.  His  hither,  who  was  a 
minifter  at  Grenoble,  was  his  firft  preceptor.  He  made 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  liudies,  and  was  admitted  minifter 
of  Eure  in  Dauphiny  when  very  young :  but  having 
made  ufe  of  fome  violent  expreffions  in  one  of  his  fer¬ 
mons,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Fiance  in  1683.  He  re¬ 
tired  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  living.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his 
new  habitation,  when  fome  theologians  raifed  a  perfe- 
cution  againft  him.  Saurin,  hating  controverfy,  and 
difg ufted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en¬ 
tirely  concealed,  repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned 
foon  after  to  France,  and  furrendered  himfdf  into  the 
hands  of  Boffuet  billiop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him  to 
make  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  This  event  took 
place  in  1 690.  His  enemies,  however,  fufpeCled  his 
ftneerity  in  the  abjuration  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  defire  of  cultivating  fcience 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  effeCt  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  change  than  religion.  Saurin,  however, 
fpeaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  afperity,  and  con¬ 
demns  them  for  going  too  far.  “  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  fyftem  of  Calvin,  I  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  other  light  but 
as  one  of  thofe  extravagant  geniufes  who  are  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  appeared  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  of  the  reformation  j  and  that  juft 
idea  which  1  have  now  obtained  of  their  character  has 
enabled  me  to  (hake  off  a  load  of  prejudices.  I  favv  in 
moft  of  the  articles  which  have  feparated  them  from  us, 
fuch  as  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  worlliip  of  images, 
the  diftinCtion  of  meats,  &c,  that  they  had  much  exag¬ 
gerated  the  inevitable  abufes  of  the  people,  and  impu¬ 
ted  thefe  to  the  Romiili  church,  as  if  functioned  by  its 
doCtrines.  Befides,  that  they  have  mifreprefented  thefe 
doCtrines  which  were  not  connected  with  any  abufe. 

One  thing  which  furprifed  me  much  when  my  eyes  be¬ 
gan  to  open,  was  the  falfe  idea,  though  in  appearance  v 
full  of  refpeCt,  for  the  word  of  God,  which  the  reform¬ 
ers  entertained  of  the  perfeCHon  and  perlpicuity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  manifeft  mifinterpretation  of 
pafiages  which  they  bring  tp  fupport  that  idea  (for  that 
mifinterpretation  is  a  point  which  can  be  proved).  Two 
or  three  articles  ftill  raifed  feme  objections  in  my  mind 
againft  the  Romifh  church  \  to  wit,  Tranfubftantiaticn, 
the  adoration  of  the  facrament,  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  church.  The  adoration  of  the  facrament  I  eonfi- 
dered  as  idolatry,  and,  on  that  account,  removed  from 
her  communion.  But  foon  after,  the  Expofition  of 
the  biftiop  of  Meaux,  a  work  which  can  ntver  be  fuf- 
ficiently  admired,  and  his  Treatife  concerning  changes, 
reverfed  all  my  opinions,  and  rendered  me  an  enemy 
to  the  Reformation.”  It  is  laid  alfo,  that  Saurin,  ap- 
peafid  his  confcience  by  reading  Poiret’s  Cogitationes 
rationales .  This  book  is  written  with  a  yew  to 
vindicate  the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of 
idolatry. 

If  it  was  the  love  of  diftinftion  that  induced  Saurin  to 
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Saurin  return  to  the  Romilh  church,  he  was  not  difappointed  ; 
for  lie  there  met  with  protection  and  fupport.  He  was 

aLl  111  e  favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  obtained  a  penfion 
from  him,  and  was  treated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  mod  flattering  refpedt.  At  that  time  (1717), 
geometry  formed  his  principal  occupation.  He  adorn¬ 
ed  the  Journal des  Spavans  with  many  excellent  treatifes; 
and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  many  in- 
tereiling  papers.  Thefe  are  the  only  works  which  he 
has  left  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  29th  De¬ 
cember  1  737,  in  his  78th  year,  of  a  fever.  He  married 
a  wife  of  the  family  of  Croufas  in  Switzerland,  who  bore 
him  a  fon,  Bernard  Jofeph,  diftinguiflied  as  a  writer  for 
the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  fpirit.  He  had 
that  lofty  deportment  which  is  generally  miftaken  for 
pride.  His  philofophy  was  auftere }  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable  \  and  he  often  delivered 
them  in  their  prefence  :  this  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  memory  was  attacked  after  his  deceafe.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Mercure  Suiffe,  faid  to  be  written  by 
Saurin  from  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  committed  feveral  crimes  which  defer ved  death. 
Some  Calvinift  minifters  publilhed  in  1757  two  or  three 
pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  letter  ;  but 
Voltaire  made  diligent  enquiry  not  only  at  the  place 
where  Saurin  had  been  difcharging  the  facerdotal  office, 
but  at  the  deans  of  the  clergy  of  that  department. 
They  all  exclaimed  againft  an  imputation  fo  opprobrious. 
It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Voltaire,  in 
the  defence  which  he  has  publilhed  in  his  general  hiftory 
of  Saurin’s  conduct,  leaves  fome  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  upon  the  reader’s  mind.  He  infinuates,  that  Sau¬ 
rin  facrificed  his  religion  to  his  intereft  *,  that  he  played 
upon  Bofluet,  who  believed  he  had  converted  a  clergy¬ 
man,  when  he  had  only  given  a  little  fortune  to  a  phi- 
lofopher. 

SAURURUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  thehep- 
tandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  fecond  order,  Piperita \  See  Botany  Index . 

SAUSSURE,  Horace  Benedict  de,  a  celebrated 
naturalift,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  bom  in  1740. 
His  father  was  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  lived  at 
Conches,  about  half  a  league  from  Geneva,  which  no 
doubt  contributed,  in  addition  to  his  a61ive  education, 
to  increafe  the  phyfical  ftrength  of  young  Sauflure,  fo 
requiflte  for  a  naturalift  who  intends  to  travel.  He  went 
daily  to  town  for  public  inftru&ion  ;  and  as  he  lived  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  he  frequently  amufed  himfelf  in 
•afcending  its  fteep  and  rugged  fides.  Thus  environed  by 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  affifted  by  ftudy,  it  was  to 
be  expelled  that  he  would  foon  conceive  a  predile&ion 
for  natural  hiftory.  Botany  was  his  molt  early  and  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy,  a  tafte  which  was  powerfully  encouraged 
by  his  local  fituation,  and  was  the  means  of  introdu¬ 
cing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Haller,  to 
whom  he  paid  a  vifit  in  1764,  and  was  aftonilhed  at 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fciences. 

His  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  was  alfo  increafed  by  his  connection  with  Bonnet, 
who  had  married  his  aunt,  and  who  put  a  proper  efti- 
mate  on  the  talents  of  his  nephew.  He  wTas  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
iff  which  Sauflure  was  alfo  induced  to  turn  his  attention, 
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and  publilhed  the  refult  of  his  refearches  under  the  title  Sauffur?. 
of  Obfervations  on  the  Bark  of  Leaves .  About  this  time 
the  philofophical  chair  at  Geneva  became  vacant,  and 
was  given  to  Sauflure  at  the  age  of  21.  Rewards  con¬ 
ferred  fo  early  have  been  thought  to  extinguilh  in  fome 
a  zeal  for  the  increafe  of  knowledge,  but  this  was  not 
the  cafe  with  de  Sauflure,  who  taught  phyfics  and  logic 
alternately  with  equal  fuccefs.  For  phyfics,  however, 
he  had  the  greateft  tafte,  as  affording  the  means  of  pro- 
fecuting  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  mineralogy,  and  other 
kindred  fciences. 

He  now  began  his  travels  through  the  mountains,  not 
for  the  purpoie  of  ftudying,  as  formerly,  their  flowery 
decorations,  but  their  conllituent  parts,  and  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  their  maffes.  During  the  firft  fifteen  years  of 
his  profefibrffiip,  he  was  alternately  engaged  in  difchar¬ 
ging  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  traverfing  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva  ,  and  in  this  period  his  ta¬ 
lents  as  a  great  philofopher  were  fully  difplayed.  He 
extended  his  refearches  on  one  fide  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  other  to  the  country  of  Piedmont. 

He  travelled  to  Auvergne  to  examine  the  extinguifhed 
volcanoes,  going  afterward  to  Paris,  England,  Holland, 

Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  thefe  were 
not  mere  journeys,  but  were  undertaken  purely  with  the 
view  of  ftudying  nature  *,  and  in  all  his  journeys  he  w  as 
furrounded  with  fuch  inftruments  as  would  be  of  fervice 
to  him  )  together  with  plans  of  his  procedure  previoufly 
drawn  up.  Readily  wall  our  readers  believe  this  great 
philofopher  when  he  afferts,  that  he  found  fuch  a  method 
extremely  beneficial. 

The  firft  volume  of  his  travels  through  the  Alps  ivas 
publilhed  in  1779,  which  contains  a  circumftantial  de¬ 
scription  of  the  environs  of  Geneva,  and  an  excurfion  as 
far  as  Chamouni,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont- Blanc. 

It  contains  a  defeription  of  his  magnetometer ,  with  which 
philofophers  will  probably  be  delighted.  In  proportion 
as  he  examined  mountains,  the  more  w*as  he  perfuaded 
of  the  importance  of  mineralogy  \  and  that  he  might 
ftudy  it  with  advantage,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  In  the  laft  volumes  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  the  reader  will  fee  how  much  new  mineralogical 
knowledge  he  had  acquired. 

During  the  troubles  which  agitated  Geneva  in  1782, 
he  made  his  beautiful  and  interefting  experiments  on 
hygrometry,  wffiich  he  publilhed  in  1783.  This  has 
been  pronounced  the  beft  w’ork  that  ever  came  from  his 
pen,  and  completely  eftablilhed  his  reputation  as  a  phi¬ 
lofopher.  De  Sauflure  refigned  his  chair  to  his  pupil 
and  fellow  labourer,  Pi&et,  who  difeharged  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  reputation,  although  rendered  difficult 
to  him  by  fucceeding  fo  great  a  man.  He  proje&ed  a 
plan  of  reform  in  the  education  of  Geneva,  the  defign 
of  wffiich  was,  to  make  young  people  acquainted  with 
the  natural  fciences  and  mathematics  at  an  early  period, 
and  wdffied  that  their  phyfical  education  Ihould  not  be 
negle£led,  for  wffiich  purpofe  he  propofed  gymnaftic  ex- 
ercifes.  This  plan  found  admirers  in  the  city,  but  the 
poverty  of  its  funds  w^as  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  any 
important  innovation.  It  was  dreaded  too,  that  if  efta- 
blifhed  forms  were  changed,  they  might  be  altered  for 
the  w7orfe. 

The  attention  of  De  Sauflure  was  not  wholly  confin¬ 
ed  to  public  education,  for  he  fuperintended  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  two  fons  and  a  daughter,  who  have 
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Saufture  fince  proved  themftlves  worthy  of  fuch  a  father  and 
(I  preceptor.  In  1786,  he  publiihed  his  fecond  volume 

Sauv-nr.  of  travels,  containing  a  defeription  of  the  Alps  around 
Mcnt-Blanc,  the  whole  having  been  examined  with  the 
rye  of  a  mineralogift,  geologift,  and  philofopher.  It 
contains  fome  valuable  experiments  on  ele£lricity,  and  a 
defeription  of  his  own  ele6lrometer,  faid  to  be  the  mod 
perfedl  we  have.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  cya- 
nojiieter ,  for  meafuring  the  degree  of  bluenefs  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  obferver:  his  diaphanometer  for  meafuring  the 
tranfparency  of  the  atmofphere  5  and  his  ane?nometer 
for  afeertaining  the  force  of  the  wands.  He  founded 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  operations  of  which  Geneva 
is  indebted  for  the  date  of  profperity  it  has  reached 
within  the  laft  30  years.  Over  that  fociety  he  prelided 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  prefervation  of  it  in 
profperity  conftituted  one  of  his  fondeft  wlfhes. 

In  I794>  health  of  this  eminent  man  began  ra¬ 
pidly  to  decline,  and  a  fevere  ftroke  of  the  palfy  almoft 
deprived  him  totally  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  Such  a 
condition  was  no  doubt  painful  to  fuch  a  man  5  but  his 
intellects  dill  preferved  their  original  a&ivity,  and  he 
prepared  tor  the  prefs  the  twro  laft  volumes  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  which  appeared  in  1  79 6.  They  contain  a  great 
mafs  of  new  faCts  and  observations  of  the  laft  import¬ 
ance  to  phyfical  fcience.  During  his  illnefs  he  pub- 
lithed  Obfervations  on  the  Fufbnity  of  Stones  by  means  of 
the  Blow  pipe.  He  w^as  in  general  a  Neptunian,  aferi- 
bing  the  revolutions  of  our  globe  to  water,  and  admitting 
the  poftibility  of  mountains  having  been  throivn  up  by 
elaftic  fluids  difengaged  from  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
In  the  midft  of  his  rapid  decline  he  cherifhed  the  hopes 
of  recovery  5  but  his  ftrength  was  exhaufted  )  a  languor 
fucceeded  the  vigour  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed ; 
his  flow  pronunciation  did  not  correfpor.d  with  the  viva¬ 
city  of  his  mind,  and  was  a  melancholy  contrail  to  the 
pleafautnefs  which  he  had  formerly  exhibited.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his 
health,  for  all  the  remedies  preferibed  by  the  ableft 
phyfleians  were  wholly  ineffectual.  His  mind  after¬ 
wards  loft  its  activity,  and  on  the  22d  of  ftlarch  1799, 
he  finilhed  his  mortal  career,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  lamented  by  a  family  to  wEom  he  was  dear, — 
by  a  country  to  which  he  had  done  honour, — and  by 
Europe,  the  knowledge  of  w’hich  he  had  extended. 

SAUVAGESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

SAUVEUR,  Joseph,  an  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  bom  at  La  Fieche  in  16^3.  He  wras  abfo- 
l  itely  dumb  until  he  vras  feven  years  of  age  *,  and  even 
then  his  organs  of  fpeech  w^ere  not  evolved  fo  fully  as 
to  permit  him  to  fpeak  without  great  deliberation.  Ma¬ 
thematics  w’ere  the  only  ftudies  he  had  any  relilh  for, 
and  thefe  he  cultivated  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  \  fo 
that  he  commenced  teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was 
fo  foon  in  vogue,  that  he  had  Prince  Eugene  for  his 
fcholar.  He  became  mathematical  profeflbr  in  the 
royal  college  in  1686;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in 
1716;  and  his  waitings,  which  confift  rather  of  de¬ 
tached  papers  than  of  connected  treatifes,  are  all  in¬ 
flated  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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He  was  twice  married  ;  and  by  the  laft  wife  had  a  fon,  Sauveur 
who,  like  himfelf,  wTas  dumb  for  the  firft  feven  years  M 
of  his  life.  ,  Saw< 

SAW,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  cut  into  pieces 
feveral  folid  matters  ;  as  wrood,  ftone,  ivory,  &c. 

The  bell  farvs  are  of  tempered  fteel  ground  bright 
and  fmooth  :  thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  : 
hence  the  firft,  befides  their  being  ftiffer,  are  likewlfe 
found  fmooth er  than  the  laft.  They  are  known  to  be 
well  hammered  by  the  ftiff  bending  of  the  blade  }  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

The  lapidaries,  too,  have  their  faw,  as  well  as  the 
workmen  in  mofaic  ;  but  of  all  mechanics,  none  have 
fo  many  faws  as  the  joiners,  the  chief  of  wThich  are  the 
following.  The  pit-faw,  which  is  a  large  two  handed 
faw,  employed  for  fawing  timber  in  pits,  and  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  fawers.  The  ivhip-fa  w,  which  has  like  wife 
two  handles,  ufed  in  fawing  fuch  large  pieces  as  the 
hand-faw  will  not  eafily  reach.  The  hand-faw  is  made 
to  be  ufed  by  an  individual,  of  wliich  there  are  different 
kinds,  as  the  frame*fawr,  which  is  fumiflied  with  cheeks. 

By  the  twilled  cords  which  pafs  from  the  upper  parts  of 
thefe  cheeks,  and  the  tongue  in  the  middle  of  them,  the 
upper  ends  are  drawn  cloler  together,  and  the  lower  fet 
further  afunder.  The  tenon-faw,  which  being  very 
tiling  has  a  back  to  keep  it  from  bending.  The  com- 
pafs-faw,  wliich  is  very  fmall,  and  its  teeth  ufually  not 
fet }  its  ufe  is  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  other  compafs- 
kerf,  on  which  account  the  edge  is  made  broad,  and 
the  back  thin,  that  it  may  have  a  ccmpafs  to  turn  in. 

At  an  early  period,  the  trunks  of  trees  were  fplit 
with  wedges  into  as  many  and  as  thin  pieces  as  poflible ; 
and  if  it  were  neceflary  to  have  them  ftill  thinner,  they 
were  hewn  on  both  Tides  to  the  proper  fize.  This 
Ample  and  w^afteful  manner  of  making  boards  has  been 
Hill  continued  in  fome  places  to  the  prefent  day.  Peter 
the  Great  of  Ruffia  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  bv 
forbidding  heivn  deals  to  be  tranfported  on  the  river 
Neva.  The  faw,  however,  though  fo  convenient  and 
beneficial,  lias  not  been  able  to  banifli  entirely  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fplitting  timber  ufed  in  building,  or  in  making 
furniture  and  utenffls  5  for  we  do  not  fpeak  here  of  fire¬ 
wood  j  and  indeed  it  mull  be  alloived  that  this  method 
is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  which  that  of  faw*- 
ing  can  never  poflefs.  The  wood-fplitters  perform  their 
work  more  expeditioufly  than  fawers,  and  fplit  timber  is 
much  ftronger  than  that  which  has  been  fawrn  5  for  the 
fiffure  follows  the  grain  of  the  wTood,  and  leaves  it 
whole  5  whereas  the  fawq  wliich  proceeds  in  the  line 
chalked  out  for  it,  divides  the  fibres,  and  by  thefe 
means  leflens  its  cohefion  and  folidity.  Split  timber, 
indeed,  turns  out  often  crooked  and  warped ;  but  for 
many  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied  this  is  not  injuri¬ 
ous,  and  thefe  faults  may  fometimes  be  amended.  As 
the  fibres,  however,  retain  their  natural  length  and  di¬ 
rection,  thin  boards  particularly,  can  be  bent  much 
better.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  pipe 
ftaves,  or  fieve  frames,  which  require  ftill  more  art, 
and  in  forming  various  implements  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Our  common  faw,  which  requires  only  to  be  guided 
by  the  hand,  however  Ample  it  may  be,  was  not  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America  w’hen  they  rvere  fubdued 
by  the  Europeans.  The  inventor  of  this  inftrument  has 
been  inferted  in  their  mythology  by  the  Greeks,  with  a 
3  U  place 
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Saw  place,  In  which,  among  their  gods,  they  honoured  the 
H  greateft  benefa&ors  of  the  earlieft  ages.  Ey  fome  he  is 
Saw-mn  s.  cajjej  TaluS)  and  by  others  Perdix.  None  except 
Pliny  make  Daedalus  the  inventor  3  but  Hardouin,  in 
the  paflage  where  this  occurs,  reads  Talus  for  Daedalus. 
Talus  is  the  name  of  the  inventor  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  Apoliodorus,  and  others.  He  was  the  Ion 
of  Daedalus’s  filler,  and  was  by  his  mother  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  her  brother,  to  be  indrufled  in  his  art. 
Having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  fnake,  he  employed  it 
to  cut  through  a  fin  all  piece  of  wood  3  and  by  thefe 
means  was  induced  to  fabricate  a  fimilar  indrument  of 
iron,  that  is,  to  make  a  faw.  This  invention,  by  which 
labour  is  greatly  facilitated,  excited  the  envy  of  his  ma¬ 
iler,  and  prompted  him  to  put  Talus  privately  to  death. 
Being  afked,  when  burying  the  body,  what  he  was  de- 
politing  in  the  earth,  he  replied,  a  ferpent .  This  am¬ 

biguous  anfwer  difcovered  the  murder  3  and  thus  a  fnake 
was  the  caufe  of  the  invention,  of  the  murder,  and  of 
its  being  brought  to  light.  Ey  others  the  inventor  is 
called  Perdix,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
a  filler  of  Dmdalus.  Perdix  did  not  employ  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  a  fnake  for  a  faw,  but  the  back-bone  of  a  fiih, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

The  faws  of  the  Grecian  carpenters  had  the  fame 
form,  and  were  made  with  equal  ingenuity  as  the  fame 
inilruments  at  prefent.  This  appears  from  a  painting 
preferved  among  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum.  Two 
genii  are  reprefen  ted  at  the  end  of  a  bench,  conliiling 
of  a  long  table  reding  on  two  four-footed  dools  3  and 
the  piece  of  wood  to  be  fawn  through  is  fecured  by 
cramps.  The  faw  with  which  the  genii  are  at  work 
bears  a  linking  refemblance  to  our  frame-faw.  It  con- 
fiils  of  a  fquare  frame,  having  a  blade  in  the  middle, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
frame.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  fawn  extends  beyond 
the  end  of  the  bench,  and  one  of  the  workmen  appears 
Handing,  and  the  other  fitting  on  the  ground.  I  he 
arms  in  which  the  blade  is  fadened,  have  the  fame  form 
as  that  given  to  them  at  prefent.  In  the  bench  are  feen 
holes,  in  which  the  cramps  holding  the  timber  are 
lluck.  They  are  fhaped  like  the  figure  7  3  and  the 
ends  of  them  reach  below  the  boards  which  form  the 
top  of  it. 

SAJV-Jl/h.  See  Pristis,  Ichthyology  Index. 

SaW-'MMs.  The  mod  beneficial  improvement  of  the 
operation  of  fawing  was  the  invention  of  faw- mills,  which 
are  driven  either  by  water  or  by  wind.  Mills  of  the 
fird  kind  were  ere&ed  fo  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
in  Germany,  on  the  fmall  river  Ruer.  The  art  of  cut¬ 
ting  marble  with  a  faw  is  very  ancient.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  invented  in  Caria.  Stones  of  the  foap- 
rock  kind,  which  are  fofter  than  marble,  were  fawn  at 
that  period  3  but  it  appears  that  the  harder  kinds  of 
done  were  alfo  then  fawn  3  for  we  are  informed  refpeft- 
ing  the  difeovery  of  a  building  which  was  encruded 
with  cut  agate,  carnelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  amethyds. 
There  is,  however,  no  account  in  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  writers  of  a  mill  for  fawing  wood  ;  and  as 
modern  authors  fpeak  of  faw-mills  as  new  and  uncom¬ 
mon,  it  appears  that  the  olded  conftruflion  of  them  has 
been  forgotten,  or  that  fome  interefting  improvement 
has  made  them  appear  entirely  new. 

Becher  fays  that  faw-mills  were  invented  in  the  1  7th 
century,  which  is  a  miftake, 3  for  when  the  infant  Henry 


fent  people  to  fettle  in  the  idand  of  Madeira,  difcovered  Saw- mill*, 
in  1420,  he  gave  orders  for  faw-mills  to  be  eredled,  for  “ nin  J 
the  purpofe  of  fawing  into  deals  the  various  fpecies  of 
excellent  timber  with  which  the  illand  abounded,  and 
which  were  afterwards  exported  to  Portugal.  There 
was  a  faw- mi  11  in  the  city  of  Bredau  about  the  year 
1427,  producing  a  yearly  rent  of  three  merks  ;  and  in 
1490,  the  magidrates  of  Erfurt  purchafed  a  fordl,  in 
which  they  erected  a  faw-mill,  befides  renting  another 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fird  faw-mill  in  Norway 
was  erected  about  the  year  1530.  In  the  year  1552 
there  was  a  faw-mill  ere£led  at  Joachimfthal,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  mathematician  called  Jacob  Geufen.  In  1555, 
the  biihop  of  Ely,  ambalTador  from  Queen  Mary  of 
England  to  the  court  of  Rome,  having  ieen  a  faw-mill 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  the  writer  of  his  travels  gave 
a  particular  defeription  of  it.  The  fird  faw-mill  was 
eredled  in  Holland  at  Saardam  in  1596,  the  invention 
of  which  is  aferibed  to  Cornelius  CornelilTen. 

The  fird  mill  of  this  kind  in  Sweden  was  ereclcd  in 
the  year  1653.  At  prelent,  that  kingdom  poiTeiTes  the 
larged  perhaps  ever  conftrufted  in  Europe,  where  a 
water-wheel,  12  feet  broad,  drives  at  the  fame  time  72 
faws. 

In  England,  faw-mills  had  at  fird  a  fimilar  fate  with 
printing  in  Turkey,  the  ribbon-loom  in  the  dominions 
of  the  church,  and  the  crane  at  Stralhurg.  When  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  introduce  them,  they  were  vio¬ 
lently  oppofed,  becaufe  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
fawers  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  fubfidence.  An  opulent  merchant  in  1767  01" 
by  defire  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  caufed  a  faw-mill  to 
be  ere£led  at  Limehoufe,  driven  by  wind  3  but  it  was 
demolilhed  by  the  mob,  and  the  damage  was  fullained 
by  the  nation,  while  fome  of  the  rioters  were  punifhed. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  mill  of  the  kind  then 
in  Britain  3  for  at  Leith  there  was  one  driven  by  wind, 
fome  years  before. 

Saw-mills  are  very  common  in  America,  where  the 
moving  power  is  generally  water.  Some  have  been 
condrudled  on  a  very  extenfive  plan  3  one  in  particular, 
we  have  been  informed,  has  been  eredled  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Brunfwick,  in  Britilh  America,  for  the 
purpofe  of  cutting  planks  for  the  Engliih  market.  This 
machine  works  15  faws  in  one  frame,  and  is  capable, 
it  is  faid,  of  cutting  annually  not  fewer  than  8, coo, 000 
feet  of  timber. 

The  mechanifm  of  a  fawing  mill  may  be  reduced  to 
three  principal  things  3  the  fird,  that  the  faw  is  drawn 
up  and  down  as  long  as  is  necelTary,  by  a  motion  com¬ 
municated  to  the  wheel  by  water  3  the  fecond,  that  the 
piece  of  timber  to  be  cut  into  boards  is  advanced  by  an 
uniform  motion  to  receive  the  drokes  of  the  faw  3  for 
here  the  wood  is  to  meet  the  faw,  and  not  the  faw  to 
follow  the  wood,  therefore  the  motion  of  the  w'ood  and 
that  of  the  faw  ought  immediately  to  depend  the  one 
on  the  other  :  the  third,  that  where  the  faw  has  cut 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  dops  of  itfelf,  and  remains  immoveable  ;  led  hav¬ 
ing  no  obdacle  to  furmount,  the  moving  power  diould 
turn  the  wheel  with  too  great  velocity,  and  break  fome 
part  of  the  machine.  .  . 

Saw-mills  have  been  diftinguifhed  into  twTo  kinds, 
viz.  thofe  which  have  a  reciprocating  and  thofe  which 
have  a  rotatory  motion. 

Tig.  1. 
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Saw- mill.  Fig.  i.  reprefents  the  elevation  of  a  reciprocating 
*  v  faw-mill.  A  A  is  the  (haft  or  axle,  upon  which  is  fixed 
ccccLxix  wheel  BB  (°f  17!  or  18  feet  diameter),  containing 
JV.  1.  "  4°  buckets  to  receive  the  water  by  which  it  is  impelled. 

CC  a  wheel  fixed  upon  the  fame  fhaft  containing  c ,6 
teeth,  to  drive  the  pinion  N°  2.  having  22  teeth,  which 
is  fattened  upon  an  iron  axle  or  fpindle,  having  a  cou¬ 
pling  box  on  each  end  that  turns  the  cranks,  as  DD, 
round  :  one  end  of  the  pole  E  is  put  on  the  crank,  and 
its  other  end  moves  on  a  joint  or  iron  bolt  at  F,  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  frame  GG.  The  crank  DD  being 
turned  round  in  the  hole  E,  moves  the  frames  GG  up 
and  down,  and  thefe  having  faws  in  them,  by  this  motion 
cut  the  wood.  The  pinion,  N°  2.  may  work,  two,  three, 
Or  more  cranks,  and  thus  move  as  many  frames  of  faws. 
N°  3.  an  iron  wheel  having  angular  teeth,  which  one 
end  of  the  iron  K  takes  hold  of,  while  its  other  end 
rolls  on  a  bolt  in  the  lever  HH.  One  end  of  this  lever 
moves  on  a  bolt  at  I,  the  other  end  may  lie  in  a  notch 
in  the  frame  GG  fo  as  to  be  puttied  up  and  down  by  it. 
Thus  the  catch  K  pulls  the  wheel  round,  while  the 
catch  L  falls  into  the  teeth  and  prevents  it  from  going 
backwards.  Upon  the  axle  of  N°  3.  is  alfo  fixed  the 
pinion  N°  4.  taking  into  the  teeth  in  the  under  edge  of 
the  iron  bar,  that  is  fattened  upon  the  frame  TT,  on 
which  the  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid  :  by  this  mean  the 
frame  TT  is  moved  on  its  rollers  SS,  along  the  fixed 
frame  UU  ;  and  of  courfe  the  wood  fattened  upon  it  is 
brought  forward  to  the  faws  as  they  are  moved  up  and 
down  by  reafon  of  the  turning  round  of  the  crank  DD. 
VV,  the  machine  and  handle  to  raife  the  fluice  when 
the  water  is  to  be  let  upon  the  wheel  BB  to  give  it  mo¬ 
tion.  By  pulling  the  rope  at  the  longer  arm  of  the  le¬ 
ver  M,  the  pinion  N°  2.  is  put  into  the  hold  or  grip  of 
the  wheel  CC,  which  drives  it }  and  by  pulling  the 
rope  R,  this  pinion  is  cleared  from  the  wheel.  N°  5.  a 
pinion  containing  24  teeth,  driven  by  the  wheel  CC, 
and  having  upon  its  axle  a  fheave,  on  which  is  the  rope 
PP,  patting  to  the  ttreave  N°  6.  to  turn  it  round  ;  and 
Upon  its  axle  is  fixed  the  pinion  N®  7.  afling  on  the 
teeth  in  an  iron  bar  upon  the  frame  TT,  to  roll  that 
frame  backwards  when  empty.  By  pulling  the  rope  at 
the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  N,  the  pinion  N°  5.  is  put 
into  the  hold  of  the  wheel  CC  ;  and  by  pulling  the 
rope  O  it  is  taken  off  the  hold.  N°  8.  a  wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle  N°  9.  having  upon  its  periphery  angular 
teeth,  into  which  the  catch  N°  10.  takes  ;  and  being 
moved  by  the  lever  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  G,  it  putties  the  wheel  N°  8.  round  \  and  the 
Catch  N°  11.  falls  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  going  backwards  while  the  rope  rolls  in  its 
axle,  and  drags  the  logs  or  pieces  of  wood  in  at  the 
door  Y,  to  ^e  laid  upon  the  moveable  frames  TT,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  faws  to  be  cut.  The  catches 
N°  10,  11.  are  eafily  thrown  out  of  play  when  they  are 
not  ivanted.  The  gudgeons  in  the  fhafts,  rounds  of  the 
cranks,  fpindles,  and  pivots,  ttiould  all  turn  round  in 
cods  or  butties  of  brafs.  Z,  a  door  in  one  end  of  the 
mill-houfe  at  which  the  wood  is  conveyed  out  when  cut. 
WW,  walls  of  the  mill-houfe.  £)£),  the  couples  or 
framing  of  the  roof.  XXX,  &c.  windows  to  admit 
light  to  the  houfe. 

Saw-mills  for  cutting  blocks  of  ttone  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  moved  horizontally  :  the  horizontal 
alternate  motion  may  be  communicated  to  one  or  more 
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faws,  by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion,  either  by  the  ufe  Saw-milk 
of  cranks,  &c.  or  in  fome  fuch  way  as  the  following. 

Let  the  horizontal  wheel  ABDC  (fig.  2.)  drive  the  pi-  Fig.  2. 
nion  0/>  N,  this  latter  carrying  a  vertical  pin  P,  at  the 
dittance  of  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  from  the 
centre.  This  pinion  and  pin  are  reprefented  feparately 
in  fig.  3.  Let  the  frame  WSTV,  carrying  four  faws,  Fig  .3. 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  have  wheels  V,  T,  VV,  W,  each 
running  in  a  groove  or  rut,  whofe  direction  is  parallel 
to  the  propofed  dire£lion  of  the  faws  :  and  let  a  tranf- 
verfe  groove  PR,  whofe  length  is  double  the  dittance  of 
the  pin  P  from  the  centre  of  the  pinion,  be  cut  in  the 
faw  frame  to  receive  that  pin.  Then,  as  the  great 
wheel  revolves,  it  drives  the  pinion,  and  carries  round 
the  pin  P  :  and  this  pin,  being  compelled  to  Aide  in  the 
firaight  groove  PR,  while  by  the  rotation  of  the  pinion 
011  which  it  is  fixed  its  dittance  from  the  great  wheel  is 
conttantly  varying,  it  caufes  the  whole  law  frame  to 
approach  to  and  recede  from  the  great  wheel  alternate¬ 
ly,  while  the  grooves  in  w7hich  the  wheels  run  confine 
the  frame  fo  as  to  move  in  the  dire<Rion  T  /,  V  v.  Ci¬ 
ther  blocks  of  ttone  may  be  fawn  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
motion  of  the  great  wheel,  if  other  pinions  and  frames 
running  off  in  the  diredlions  of  the  refpe&ive  radii  EE, 

EA,  EC,  be  worked  by  the  teeth  at  the  quadrant3l 
points  B,  A,  and  C.  And  the  ccntiary  efforts  of  thefe 
four  frames  and  pinions  will  tend  to  foften  down  the 
jolts,  and  equalize  the  whole  motion. 

The  fame  contrivance,  of  a  pin  fixed  at  a  fuitable 
dittance  from  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  and  Aiding  in  a 
groove,  may  ferve  to  convert  a  reciprocating  into  a  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  :  but  it  will  not  be  preferable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  converfion  by  means  of  a  crank. 

When  faws  are  ufed  to  cut  blocks  of  ttone  into  pieces 
having  cylindrical  furfaces,  a  fmall  addition  is  made  to 
the  apparatus.  See  figs  4  and  5.  The  faw,  inttead  of  Fig*  4*  &  5« 
being  allowed  to  fall  in  a  vertical  groove  as  it  cuts  the 
block,  is  attached  to  a  lever  or  beam  FG,  futticiently 
ttrong  ;  this  lever  has  feveral  holes  pierced  through  it, 
and  fo  has  the  vertical  piece  ED,  which  is  likewife 
moveable  towards  either  fide  of  the  frame  in  grooves  in 
the  top  and  bottom  pieces  AL,  DM.  Thus,  the  length 
KG  of  the  radius  can  be  varied  at  pleafure,  to  fait  the 
curvature  of  NO  ;  and  as  the  faw  is  moved  to  and  fro 
by  proper  machinery,  in  the  dire&ion  CB,  EC,  it  works 
low’er  and  lower  into  the  block,  wrhile,  being  confined 
by  the  beam  FG,  it  cuts  the  cylindrical  portion  from 
the  block  P,  as  required. 

When  a  completely  cylindrical  pillar  is  to  be  cut 
out  of  one  block  of  ttone,  the  firtt  thing  will  be  to  afeer- 
tain  in  the  block  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  : 
then  lay  the  block  fo  that  fuch  axis  (hall  be  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  let  a  cylindrical  hole  of  from  one  to 
two  inches  diameter  be  bored  entirely  through  it.  Let 
an  iron  bar,  whofe  diameter  is  rather  lefs  than  that  of 
this  tube,  be  put  through  it,  having  juft  room  to  Aide 
freely  to  and  fro  as  occafion  may  require.  Each  end  of 
this  bar  ttiould  terminate  in  a  ferew,  on  which  a  nut  and 
frame  may  be  fattened  :  the  nut  frame  ttiould  carry 
three  flat  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  each  having  a  flit  run¬ 
ning  along  its  middle  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  a  ferew  and  handle  mutt  be  adapted  to  each  flit : 
by  thefe  means  the  framewvork  at  each  end  of  the  bar 
may  readily  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  form  equal  ifofceles  or 
equilateral  triangles j  the  iron  bar  wall  connect  tw’o  cor- 
3  U  2  refponding 
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Saw  mill,  refponding  angles  of  thefe*lri  angles,  the  faw  to  be  ufed 
two  other  correfponding  angles,  and  another  bar  of  iron 
or  of  wood  the  two  remaining  angles,  to  give  fufficient 
flrength  to  the  whole  frame.  This  conftru&ion,  it  is 
obvious,  will  enable  the  workmen  to  place  the  faw  at 
any  propofed  diftance  from  the  hole  drilled  through  the 
middle  of  the  block ;  and  then,  by  giving  the  alter¬ 
nating  motion  to  the  faw  frame,  the  cylinder  may  at 
length  be  cut  from  the  block,  as  required. 

If  it  were  propofed  to  faw  a  conic  fruftum  from  fuch 
a  block,  then  let  two  frames  of  wood  or  iron  be  fixed 
to  thofe  parallel  ends  of  the  block  which  are  intended  to 
coincide  with  the  bafes  of  the  fruflum,  circular  grooves 
being  previoufly  cut  in  thefe  frames  to  correfpond  with 
the  circumferences  of  the  two  ends  of  the  propofed 
fruflum  ;  the  faw  being  worked  in  thefe  grooves,  will 
manifeftly  cut  the  conic  furface  from  the  block. .  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  contrivance  of  Sir  George  Wright. 

The  beft  method  of  drilling  the  hole  through  the 
middle  of  the  propofed  cylinder  feems  to  be  this  :  on  a 
carriage  running  upon  four  low  wheels  let  two  vertical 
pieces  (each  having  a  hole  juft  large  enough  to  admit 
the  borer  to  play  freely)  be  fixed  two  or  three  feetafun- 
der,  and  fo  contrived  that  the  pieces  and  holes  to  receive 
the  borer  may,  by  ferews,  &.C.  be  railed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure,  while  the  borer  is  prevented  from  Aiding  to 
and  fro  by  (boulders  upon  its  bar,  which  are  larger  than 
the  holes  in  the  vertical  pieces,  and  which,  as  the  borer 
revolves,  prefs  againft  thofe  pieces  :  let  a  part  of  the 
boring  bar  between  the  two  vertical  pieces  be  fquarc, 
and  a  grooved  wheel  with  a  fquare  hole  of  a  fuitable 
fize  be  placed  upon  this  part  of  the  bar  ;  then  the  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  may  be  given  to  the  bar  by  an  endlefs 
band  which  (hall  pafs  over  this  grooved  wheel  and  a 
•wheel  of  a  much  larger  diameter  in  the  fame  plane,  the 
latter  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch  handle  in  the 
ufual  way.  See  loving  of  OrdNJNCE. 

Circular  faws,  a&ing  by  a  rotatory  motion,  have  been 
long  known  in  Holland,  where  they  are  ufed  for  cutting 
wood  ufed  in  veneering.  They  were  introduced  into 
this  country,  we  believe,  by  General  Bentham,  and 
are  now7  ufed  in  the  dock-yard  at  Portfmouth,  and  in  a 
few7  other  places:  but  they  are  not,  as  yet,  fo  generally 
adopted  as  might  be  wiftied,  confidering  how  well  they 
are  calculated  to  abridge  labour,  and  to  accomplilh 
with  expedition  and  accuracy  what  is  very  tedious  and 
irkfome  to  perform  in  the  ufual  way.  Circular  faws 
may  be  made  to  turn  either  in  horizontal,  vertical,  or 
inclined  planes  ;  and  the  timber  to  be  cut  may  be  laid 
upon  a  plane  inclined  in  any  direction  *,  fo  that  it  may 
be  fawn  by  lines  making,any  angle  whatever,  or  at  any 
propofed  diftance  from  each  Tether.  When  the  faw  is 
fixed  at  a  certain  angle,  and  at  a  certain  diftance  from 
the  edge  of  the  frame,  all  the  pieces  will  be  cut  of  the 
fame  fize,  without  marking  upon  them  by  a  chalked 
line,  merely  by  caufing  them  to  be  moved  along  and 
keeping  one  fide  in  contadl  with  the  fide  of  the  frame  •, 
for  then,  as  they  are  brought  one  by  one  to  touch  the 
faw  revolving  on  its  axle,  and  are  preffed  upon  it,  they 
are  foon  cut  through. 

Mr  Smart,  of  Ordnance  wharf,  Weftmmfter-bndge, 
has  feveral  circular  faws,  all  worked  by  a  horfe  in  a 
moderate  fized  walk  :  one  of  thefe,  intended  for  cutting 
and  boring  tenons  ufed  in  this  gentleman’s  hollow  maks, 
Fig.  6 .  is  represented  in  fig.  6.  NQP(<H  iS  a  hollow 


frame 


under  which  is  part  of  the  wheel-work  of  the  horfe-milh 
— A,  B,  D,  C,  E,  F,  are  pulleys,  over  which  pafs  ftraps 
or  endlefs  bands,  the  parts  of  which  out  of  fight  run  __ 
upon  the  rim  of  a  large  vertical  wheel  :  by  means  of 
this  fimple  apparatus,  the  faws  S,  S',  are  made  to  re¬ 
volve  upon  their  axles  with  an  equal  velocity,  the  fame 
band  pafiing  round  the  pulleys  D,  C,  upon  thofe  axles  j 
and  the  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  borer  G  by  the 
band  pafling  over  the  pulley  A.  The  board  I  is  in¬ 
clined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  j 
the  plane  of  the  faw  S'  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  board  I, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diftant  from  it,  while 
the  plane  of  the  faw  S  is  vertical,  and  its  low7eft  point 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  board  I.  Each  piece  of 
w7ood  K  out  of  which  the  tenon  is  to  be  cut  is  four 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  5-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  One  end  of  fuch  piece  is  laid  fo  as 
to  Aide  along  the  ledge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  board 
I ;  and  as  it  is  pulhed  on,  by  means  of  the  handle  H,  it 
is  firft  cut  by  the  faw  S',  and  immediately  after  by  the 
faw  S  :  after  this  the  other  end  is  put  lowed,  and  the 
piece  is  again  cut  by  both  faws  :  then  the  tenon  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  borer  G,  and  as  foon  as  a  hole  is  pierced 
thrdugh  it,  it  is  dropped  into  the  box  beneath.  By 
this  procefs,  at  lead;  30  tenons  may  be  completed  in  a 
minute,  with  greater  accuracy  than  a  man  could  make 
one  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  common  hand-faw 
and  gimblet.  The  like  kind  of  contrivance  may,  by 
flight  alterations,  be  fitted  for  many  other  purpofes,  par¬ 
ticularly  all  fuch  as  may  require  the  fpeedy  fawing  of  a 
great  number  of  pieces  into  exadlly  the  fame  fize  and 
ftiape.  Gregory's  Mechanics ,  //. 

SAXE,  Maurice  count  of,  was  bom  the  13th  Oc¬ 
tober  1696.  He  w7as  the  natural  fon  of  Frederic  Au- 
guftus  II.  ele&or  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  countefs  of  Konigfmarc,  a  SwTedifh  lady, 
celebrated  both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  along  with  Frederic  Auguftus  the  ele&oral  prince, 
afterwards  king  of  Poland.  His  infancy  announced  the 
future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  his  ftudies  but  the  promife  of  being  allowed,  after 
he  had  finiftied  his  talk,  to  mount  on  horfeback,  or  ex- 
ercife  himfelf  with  arms. 

He  fevved  his  firft  campaign  in  the  army  commanded 
by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  fignalized  himfelf  at  the 
lieges  of  Tournay  and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  In  the  evening  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  day,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  “  Pm  content  with  my 
day’s  work.”  During  the  campaign  of  1710,  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  many 
public  encomiums  011  his  merit.  Next  year  the  young 
count  accompanied  the  king  of  Poland  to  the  fiege  of 
Stralfund,  the  ftvongeft  place  in  Pomerania,  and  dif- 
played  the  greateft  intrepidity.  He  fwam  acrofs  the 
river  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  with  a  piftol  in  his  hand. 
His  valour  (hone  no  lefs  confpicuoufty  on  the  bloody  day 
of  Gaedelbufck,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  ca¬ 
valry.  He  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him,  after  he  had 
three  times  rallied  his  regiment,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge. 

Soon  after  that  campaign,  his  mother  prevailed  on 
him  to  marry  the  countefs  of  Lubin,  a  lady  both  rich 
and  beautiful.  This  union  lafted  but  a  fticrt  time.  In 
172  r,  the  count  procured  a  diilolution  of  the  marriage  j 
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a  ftep  of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  The  countefs 
left  him  with  regret  \  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from 
marrying  foon  after.  The  count  of  Saxe  was  too  fond 
of  pleafure  and  variety  to  fubmit  to  the  duties  which 
marriage  impofes.  In  the  midft,  however,  of  the  plea- 
fures  in  which  he  fometimes  indulged,  he  never  loll 
fight  of  his  profeftion.  He  carried  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went  a  library  of  military  books  5  and 
even  when  he  feemed  moll  taken  up  with  his  plea- 
fures,  he  never  failed  to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  in  pri¬ 
vate  fludy. 

In  1717  he  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor 
had  an  army  of  15,000  men  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Eugene.  Young  Count  Saxe  was  prefent  at  the 
liege  of  Belgrade,  and  at  a  battle  which  the  prince  gain¬ 
ed  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in  1718, 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  golden  eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Paffarowitz,  Count  Saxe  went  to  France. 
He  had  always  profeffed  a  partiality  for  that  country. 
French,  indeed,  was  the  only  foreign  language  which 
during  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn.  He  fpent 
his  whole  time  during  the  peace  in  fludying  mathema¬ 
tics,  fortification,  and  mechanics,  fciences  which  exadlly 
fuited  his  genius.  The  mode  of  exercifing  troops  had 
flruck  his  attention  when  very  young.  At  16  he  in¬ 
vented  a  new  exercife,  which  was  taught  in  Saxony  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs.  Having  obtained  a  regiment  irr 
France  in  1722,  he  formed  it  himfelf  according  to  his 
new  i.  From  that  moment  the  Chevalier  Fo/ard ,  an 
excellent  judge  of  military  talents,  predicted  that  he 
would  be  a  great  man. 

In  1726  the  flates  of  Courland  chofe  him  for  their 
fovereign.  But  both  Poland  and  Ruflia  rofe  in  arms 
to  oppofe  him.  The  Czarina  wiftied  to  beftow  the 
duchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  adventurer,  who  from  a 
paftry-cook’s  boy  became  a  general  and  a  prince.  Menzi¬ 
koff  fent  800  Ruffians  to  Milan,  where  they  belieged 
the  new-chofen  duke  in  his  palace.  Count  Saxe,  who 
had  only  60  men,  defended  himfelf  with  aftonifhing  in¬ 
trepidity.  The  liege  was  raifed,  and  the  Ruffians  obli¬ 
ged  to  retreat.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  Ufmaiz,  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  people  againft  the  two  hoflile  na¬ 
tions.  Here  he  remained  with  only  300  men,  till  the 
Ruffian  general  approached  at  the  head  of  4000  to 
force  his  retreat.  That  general  invited  the  count  to  a 
conference,  during  which  he  intended  to  furprife  him, 
and  take  him  prifoner.  The  count,  informed  of  the 
plot,  reproached  him  for  his  bafenefs,  and  broke  up  the 
conference.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to  France  for 
men  and  money.  Mademoifelle  le  Couvreur,  a  famous 
a&refs,  pawned  her  jewels  and  plate,  and  fent  him  the 
fnm  of  40,000  livres.  This  a£lrefs  had  formed  his  mind 
for  the  fine  arts.  She  had  made  him  read  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  poets,  and  given  him  a  tafle  for  the 
theatre,  which  he  retained  even  in  the  camp.  The 
count,  unable  to  defend  himfelf  againft  Ruffia  and  Po¬ 
land,  was  obliged  in  the  year  1729-10  leave  his  new  do¬ 
minions,  and  retire  into  France.  It  is  faid  that  Anne 
Iwanowa,  duchefs  dowager  of  Courland,  and  fecond 
daughter  of  the  tzar  Evan  Alexio  vitz,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  marriage,  and  abandoned  him  at  that  time 
becaufe  fhe  defpaired  of  fixing  his  wavering  paflion. — 
This  inccnftuncy  loil  him  not  only  Courland,  but  the 


throne  of  Ruffia  itfelf,  which  that  princefs  afterwards 
filied. 

Count  Saxe,  thus  ftript  of  his  territories,  devoted 
himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  He 
compofed  alfo,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals- 
of  an  ague,  his  Reveries ,  which  he  corrected  afterwards^ 
This  book  is  written  in  an  incorreft  but  forcible  ftyle ; 
it  is  full  of  remarks  both  new  and  profound,  and  is 
equally  ufeful  to  the  foldier  and  the  general. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father,  in  1733,- 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  elettor-' 
of  Saxony,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces, 
but  he  preferred  the  French  fervice,  and  repaired  to  theJ 
marechal  of  Berwick’s  army,  which  was  encamped  on 
the  Rhine.  “  Count,”  faid  that  general,  who  was* 
preparing  to  attack  the  enemy’s  entrenchments  at  Et- 
linghen,  “  I  was  going  to  fend  for  3000  men,  but  your 
arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs.”  When  the  attack 
began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  grena¬ 
diers,  forced  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  by  his  bravery  de¬ 
cided  the  vi£tory.  He  behaved  at  the  fiege  of  Philipf- 
burgh  with  no  lefs  intrepidity.  For  thefe  fervices  he 
was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1736  \  but  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  kindled  a  new  war 
almoft  immediately. 

Prague  was  belieged  by  the  count  of  Saxe  in  174T, 
near  the  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  fame  month 
by  affault.  The  conqueft  of  Egra  followed  that  cf* 
Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  This  fuccefs  gave  fo  much  joy  to  the' 
emperor  Charles  VII.  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory' 
letter  to  the  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  1744  he  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  During 
that  campaign  he  difplayed  the  greateft  military  con- 
duft.  Though  the  enemy  was  fuperior  in  number,  he 
obferved  their  motions  fo  fkilfully  that  they  could  do 
nothing. 

I11  January  1745,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at  War* 
fovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Plolland.  The  ambaffador 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  Marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Verfailles,  afked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  “  I 
think  (fays  he),  that  if  the  king  my  mafter  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commiffion,  I  would  read  the  original 
at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the  year.”  This  anfwer 
was  not  a  bravado  ;  the  marechal  was  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  it. 

He  went  foon  after,  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  A  gentleman  feeing  the  feeble  condition  in 
which  he  left  Paris,  afked  him  how  he  could  in  that  fi- 
tuation  undertake  fo  great  an  enterprife.  “  The  quefticn 
(replied  he)  is  not  about  living,  but  felting  out.”~ 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  Marechal  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  put  into  a  litter, 
and  carried  round  all  the  pofts.  During  the  a<ftion  he 
mounted  on  horfeback,  though  he  was  fo  very  weak 
that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  fee  him  ex¬ 
pire.  The  vi&ory  of  Fontenoy,  owing  entirely  to  his 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  by  the  reduftiou 
of  Tournay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudcnarle,  Oftend,  Alh; 
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and  BrufTels :  This  lad  city  was  taken  on  the  28th  Fe¬ 
bruary  1746  ;  and  very  Toon  after  the  king  fent  to  the 
marechal  a  letter  of  naturalization  conceived  in  the  mod 
flattering  terms.  The  fucceeding  campaigns  gained 
him  additional  honours.  After  the  victory  of  Raucoux, 
which  he  gained  on  the  1  ith  October  1746,  the  king 
of  France  made  him  a  prefent  of  flx  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  was,  on  the  1  2th  of  January  of  the  following  year, 
created  marechal  of  all  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1748, 
commander-general  of  all  thofe  parts  of  the  Netherlands 
which  were  lately  conquered. 

Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  fafety.  Mae- 
ffricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  misfortunes  feemed  to  attend  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  therefore,  of¬ 
fered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty 
concluded  on  the  1 8th  Oflober  1748. 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country  feat 
which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time 
after  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Pruflia  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  Alexander  would  have  received  Caefar. — 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  fpent  his  time  among  men 
of  learning,  artilts,  and  philofophers.  He  died  of  a 
fever,  on  the  30  th  November  1750,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his 
phylician  about  his  life,  “  It  has  been  (fays  he)  an 
excellent  dream.”  lie  was  remarkably  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  men.  One  day  a  general  officer  was  pointing 
out  to  him  a  poll  which  would  have  been  of  great  ufe. 
“  It  will  only  coll  you  (fays  he)  a  dozen  grenadiers. 
“  That  would  do  very  well,”  replied  the  marechal, 
“  were  it  only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals.” 

It  was  impoffible  for  Marechal  Saxe,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  eledled  fovereign  of 
Courland,  and  poffeffed  of  a  vigorous  and  refflefs  ima¬ 
gination,  to  be  deflitute  of  ambition.  He  conftantly 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.  After 
lofmg  the  crown  of  Ruffia  by  his  inconffancy  in  love,  he 
formed,  it  is  faid,  the  proje6l  of  affembling  the  Jews, 
and  of  being  the  fovereign  of  a  nation  which  for  1700 
years  had  neither  poffeffed  chief  nor  country.  When 
this  chimerical  idea  could  not  be  realized,  he  call  his 
eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corftca.  After  failing  in 
this  proje6l  alfo,  he  was  buflly  employed  in  planning  a 
fettlement  in  fome  part  of  America,  particularly  Brazil, 
when  death  furprifed  him. 

He  had  been  educated  and  died  in  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion.  “  It  is  a  pity  (faid  the  queen  of  France,  when 
flie  heard  of  his  death)  that  we  cannot  fay  a  Angle 
De  profund  is  (prayer  for  the  dead )  for  a  man  who  has 
made  us  ling  fo  many  Te  Deums .”  All  France  la¬ 
mented  his  death. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  1.  1748, 
he  dire&ed  that  his  body  fhould  be  buried  in  quicklime : 
“  that  nothing  (fays  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this 
world  but  the  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends.” 
Thefe  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with  \  for 
his  body  was  embalmed,  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered 


with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.  His  heart  Saxe 
was  put  into  a  fllver  gilt  box',  and  his  entrails  into  an-  II 

other  coffin.  Louis  XV.  was  at  the  charge  of  his  fu- 
neral.  By  his  order  his  corpfe  was  interred  with  great  Cll?. 
pomp  and  fplendor  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  Tho-  w » -y-— J 
mas,  at  Straiburg,  on  the  8th  February  1751. 

The  marechal  was  a  man  of  ordinary  ffature,  of 
a  robuR  conflitution,  and  extraordinary  Rrength.  To 
an  afpedt,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  joined  the  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  the  heart.  Affable  in  his  manners, 
and  difpofed  to  fympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  his 
generolity  fometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  fortune.  On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  the  errors 
of  his  life  with  lemorfc,  and  expreffed  much  peni¬ 
tence. 

The  befl  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  1757,  in  two  vols  4to.  It  was  compared  with  the 
greatelt  attention  with  the  original  manufeript  in  the 
king’s  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  deflgns 
exaclly  engraved,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  The  Life 
of  Marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d’Efpagnac,  two 
vols  I  2mo.  This  hiffory  is  written  in  the  panegyrical 
Ryle.  The  author  is,  however,  impartial  enough  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Marechal  Saxe  is  founded,  he  engaged  in  the  moft 
favourable  circumftances.  “  Never  did  a  general  (fays 
he)  ftand  in  a  more  advantageous  fltuation.  Honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not  reflrained 
in  any  of  his  proje£ls.  He  always  commanded  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  :  his  foldiers  were  fteady,  and  his  officers  pof¬ 
feffed  great  merit.” 

SAXIFRAGA,  Saxifrage,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  decandria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulents,  See 
Botany  Index . 

SAXO-Grammaticus,  defeended  from  an  illuftriousCoxe’s  Tra - 
Danifli  (a)  family,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  vets  into 
1 2th  century.  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  Saxo- G ram- Denmark* 
maticus,  printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves,  that  he 
muff  have  been  alive  in  1156,  but  cannot  afeertain  the 
ex  a  61  place  and  time  of  his  birth.  See  Stephens’s  Pro¬ 
legomena  to  the  Notes  on  Saxo-Grammaticus,  p.  8,  to 
24  \  alfo  Holberg,  vol.  i.  p.  269  ;  and  Mallet’s  North. 

Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  4.  On  account  of  his  uncommon  learn¬ 
ing,  Saxo  was  diffinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Grammati¬ 
cus .  He  wTas  provofl  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rofkild, 
and  warmly  patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Ab~ 
falon,  the  celebrated  archbiffiop  of  Lunden,  at  whofe 
infligation  he  wrote  the  Hiffory  of  Denmark.  His  epi¬ 
taph,  a  dry  panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verfes,  gives  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  era  of  his  death,  which  happened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stephens,  in  1204.  His  hiffory,  conflffing  of 
1 6  books,  begins  from  the  earlieft  account  of  the  Danifh 
annals,  and  concludes  with  the  year  1186.  According  Holberg* 
to  the  opinion  of  an  accurate  writer,  the  firff  part,  which 
relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables }  but  the  eight  laft  books, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  regard  the  events  of  his 
own  times,  defeive  the  utmoft  credit.  He  wrote  in 

Latin  \ 


(a)  Some  authors  have  erroneoufly  conjedured,  from  his  name  Saxo,  that  he  was  born  in  Saxony  •,  but  Saxe 
was  no  uncommon  appellation  among  the  ancient  Danes.  See  Olaus  Wormius  Monumenta  Danica ,  p.  \  86,  and 
Stephens’s  Prolegomena ,  p.  io. 
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Saxo-  Lain  ;  the  Ryle,  if  we  confider  the  barbarous  age  in 
(Jrrammaii-  which  he  ftourifhed,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 
c[js  rather  too  poetical  for  hiitory.  IVIallet,  in  his  Hijiaire 

Saxony,  de  Dannemarc ,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  fays,  “  that  Sperling,  a 
writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  the  affertions  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  was  feeretary  to  Abfalon  ;  and  that  the 
Saxo  provolt  of  Rofkild  was  another  perfon,  and  lived 
earlier.” 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  an  electorate,  and  a  duchy  of  the  fame.  The 
lower  circle  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 
to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  welt,  by 
the  circle  ot  Weltphalia  and  the  North  fea  -5  and  to  the 
eaft  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  Rates  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg 
and  Bremen,  Zell,  Grubenhagen,  Calenburg,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  Halberitadt,  Meeklenburg-Scluverin,  Mecklen¬ 
burg- Gull  ro,  HolRein-GluckRadt,  HolRein-Gottorf, 
HikleRieim,  Saxe-Lawenburg  •,  the  archbifhopric  of  Lu- 
beck  ;  the  principalities  of  Schweiin,  Ratzeburg,  Elan- 
kenburg,  Ranzau ;  the  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck,  Gotz- 
lar,  Muhlhaufen,  Nordhaufen,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 
The  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are  alternately 
direclors  and  fummoning  princes  ;  but,  ever  fmee  the 
year  1682,  the  diets  which  ufed  generally  to  be  held  at 
Brunfwick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  difeontinued.  To- 
wards  the  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by  a  decree  of 
the  empire  in  1681,  was  fettled  at  40,000  men,  this 
circle  was  to  furnifh  1322  horfemen  and  2707  foot ; 
and  of  the  300,000  florins  granted  to  the  imperial  cheft 
in  1  707,  its  quota  was  31,27 1  florins;  both  which  af- 
fefiments  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Upper  Saxony,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Swabia,  and  WeRphalia.  This  circle  at  prefent 
.  nominates  only  two  affeffors  in  the  chamber-judicatory 
of  the  empire,  of  one  of  which  the  elector  of  Brunfwick- 
Lunenburg  has  the  nomination,  who  muR  be  a  Luther¬ 
an,  and  is  the  ninth  in  rank.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
circle  are  almoR  all  Lutherans. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
alfo  by  the  Baltic  fea,  Pruflia,  Poland,  Silefia,  Lufatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the 
'following  Rates ;  viz,  the  eledlors  of  Saxony  and  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe- Ei fen ach,  Saxe-Cobourg, 
Saxe  Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe  Querfurt,  the  Hi¬ 
ther  and  Farther  Pomerania,  Camin,  Anhalt,  Quidlen- 
burg,  Gernrode,  Walkenried,  Schwarzburg,  SonderRiau- 
fen,  Schwarzburg-RudolRadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 
by,  the  counts  of  Reuffen,  and  the  counts  of  Schonberg. 
No  diets  have  been  held  in  this  circle  fince  the  year 
1683.  The  eledlor  of  Saxony  has  always  been  the  foie 
fummoning  prince  and  dire&or  of  it.  MoR  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  profefs  the  ProteRant  religion.  When  the 
whole  empire  furniRies  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this 
circle  is  1322  horfe  and  2707  foot.  Of  the  300,000  flo¬ 
rins  granted  by  the  empire  in  1707,  it  contributed  only 
31,271  florins,  28  kruitzers,  being  rated  no  higher  than 
thofe  of  Weflphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  though  it  is  much  larger.  Agreeable  to  a  re- 
folution  and  regulation  in  1654,  ^is  circle  nominates 
now  only  two  affeffors  of  the  chamber-court. 

The  eledlorate  conflfls  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  the 


greatefl  part  of  the  margravate  of  MeilTen,  a  part  of  Saxony, 
the  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  landgravate  '  v”"*"" 

of  Thuringia.  The  Lufatias  alfo,  and  a  part  of  the 
country  oi  Henneberg,  belong  to  it,  but  are  no  part 
of  this  circle.  The  foil  of  the  ele&oral  dominions  lying 
in  this  circle  is  in  general  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful, 
yielding  corn,  fruits,  and  pulfe  in  abundance,  together 
with  hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  anifeed,  wild  faffron, 
wood  5  and  in  fome  places  woad,  wine,  coals,  porcelain 
clay,  terra  figillata,  fullers- earth,  fine  flnver,  various 
forts  of  beautiful  marble,  ferpentiue  Rone,  and  almoR  all 
the  different  fpecies  of  precious  Rones.  Sulphur  alfo, 
alum,  vitriol,  fand,  and  free- Rone,  falt-fprings,  amber, 
turf,  cinnabar,  quickfilver,  antimony,  bifmuth,  arfenic, 
cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  are  found  it.  This  country, 
beiides  the  above  articles,  contains  likewife  valuable 
mines  of  River,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and  abounds 
in  many  places  with  horned  cattle,  flieep,  horfe?,  and 
venifon.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered 
are  the  Elbe,  the  Schwerze-Elfier,  the  Mulde,  the  Saalc, 
the  Unftrut,  the  Weiffe-ElRer,  and  the  PleiiTe.  Thefe 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  rivulets,  abound  in  fifii  ; 
and  in  the  White-ElRer  are  found  beautiful  pearls.  This 
electorate  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and  inhabited, 
and  is  faid  to  include  about  250  great  and  fmall  towns, 
upwards  of  5000  villages,  196  royal  manors,  and  near 
as  many  royal  caRles,  befldes  private  eRates,  and  com- 
manderies.  The  provincial  diets  here  confiR  of  three 
claffes.  The  firfi  is  compofed  of  the  prelates,  the  counts, 
and  lords,  and  the  two  uriiverflties  of  Leipfic  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  To  the  fecond  belong  the  nobility  in  general, 
immediate  or  mediate,  that  is,  Rich  as  Rand  immediately 
under  the  Ref- chancery  or  the  aulic  judicatories,  and 
Rich  as  are  immediately  under  the  jurildidlion  of  the 
amtman.  The  third  clafs  is  formed  of  the  towns  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  general  provincial  diets  are  ordinarily  held 
every  fix  years;  but  there  are  others,  called  fe/eEiion 
diets ,  which  are  convened  commonly  every  two  years. 

We  would  here  obferve,  that  not  only  thefe  diets,  but 
thofe  in  moR  of  the  other  Rates  of  Germany,  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  extremely  infignificant  and  unimportant,  retaining 
little  more  than  the  fliadow  of  their  former  power  and 
privileges  ;  for  even  the  petty  princes,  though  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  more  potent  neighbours,  and  muR  be 
careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage,  are  almoR  as  ab- 
folute  in  their  refpedlive  territories  as  the  grand  feignior 
himfelf.  As  to  religion,  it  was  in  this  country  that  the 
reformation  took  its  rife  in  the  1 6th  century,  to  which 
it  hath  ever  fince  adhered,  according  to  the  dodlrines  of 
Luther  *.  The  two  late  electors,  when  they  embraced  «  gee 
Ponery  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  to  be  eledted  kings fermati  or*) 
of  Poland,  gave  the  moR  folemn  affurances  to  their  peo-n°  S. 
pie,  that  they  would  inviolably  maintain  the  efiablilhed 
religion  and  its  profeflors  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  all  their  ecclefiaRieal  rights,  privileges,  and  preroga¬ 
tives  whatfoever,  in  regard  to  churches,  woilhip,  cere¬ 
monies,  ufages,  univerfities,  fchools,  benefices,  incomes, 
profits,  jurifdidlions,  and  immunities.  The  electoral  fa¬ 
milies  Rill  continue  Roman  Catholics,  though  they  have 
loR  the  crown  of  Poland,  for  which  they  at  fiiR  em¬ 
braced  Popery.  With  refpedt  to  ecclefiaRieal  matters, 
the  country  is  divided  into  pariRies,  and  thefe  again  into 
fpiritual  infpedlions  and  confiRories,  all  fubordinate  to 
the  ecclefiaRieal  council  and  upper  confiRory  of  Dref- 
den,  in  which  city  and  Leipfic  the  CalviniRs  and  Ro¬ 
man 
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Saxony.  man  Catholics  enjoy  the  free  cxercife  of  their  religion. 

'  Learning  flourifhes  in  this  electorate  3  in  which,  bolides 
the  free-fchools  and  gymnafia  in  mod  of  the  chief  towns, 
are  the  two  celebrated  uni verfi ties  of  Wittenberg  and 
.Leipzig,  in  the  laft  of  which  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  li¬ 
beral  arts  and  the  German  language,  with  booklellers 
and  printers  of  the  greateft  eminence.  A  great  variety 
of  manufactures  are  alfo  carried  on  in  this  country.  The 
principal  are  thofe  of  fine  and  coarfe  linen,  thread,  fine 
lace,  paper,  fine  glafles  and  mirrors  3  porcelain,  equal  if 
'not  fuperior  to  that  of  China  3  iron,  brafs,  and  fteel 
wares  3  manufactures  of  gold  and  filver,  cotton,  wool, 
•and  filk 3  gloves,  caps,  hats,  and  tapeftry  3  in  which, 
and  the  natural  productions  mentioned  above,  together 
with  dyeing,  an  important  foreign  commerce  is  carried 
on.  A  great  addition  has  been  made  fince  the  year 
'1718  to  the  electoral  territories,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  Zeitz,  Merfeburg,  and  WeifTenfels, 
•whofe  dominions  devolved  to  the  elder  electoral  branch, 
defcended  from  the  margraves  of  MeifTen.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  who  was  eleCtor  of  Saxony,  was  Frederick  the 
•Warlike,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

This  eleCtor  fly les  himfelf  duke  of  Saxony,  juliers, 
<Cleve,  and  Berg,  as  alfo  of  Engern  and  Weftphalia, 
arch-marfhal  and  eleCtor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
-landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margrave  of  MeifTen,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia,  burgrave  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Henneberg,  count  of  La  Mark, 
Ravenfberg,  Barby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Raven- 
itein.  Among  the  eleCtors  he  is  reckoned  the  fixth, 
<as  great-marfhal  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  is  alfo  vi¬ 
car,  during  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  fubjeCt  to 
the  vicariate  of  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  He 
is  moreover  foie  direCtor  of  the  circle  3  and  in  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  fee  of  Mentz  claims  the  direCtorium  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire.  His  matricular  affeffment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  electorate,  is  1984  florins,  befides  what 
he  pays  for  other  diftriCts  and  territories.  To  the  cham¬ 
ber-courts  he  contributes,  each  term,  the  fum  of  1545 
vix-dollars,  together  with  83  rix-  dollars  and  62kruitzers 
on  account  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld.  In  this  elec¬ 
torate,  fubordinate  to  the  privy  council,  are  various  col¬ 
leges  for  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  the  fi¬ 
nances,  fiefs,  mines,  police,  and  ecclefiafiical  affairs,  to¬ 
gether  with  high  tribunals  and  courts  of  juftice,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  inferior.  The  revenues  of 
this  eleCfor  are  as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  any  prince  in 
the  empire,  if  we  except  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
They  arife  from  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  fub- 
fidics  of  the  ftates  3  his  own  demefnes,  confiding  of  72 
bailiwics 3  the  import  on  beer,  and  the  fine  porcelain 
of  the  country  3  tenths  of  corn,  fruit,  wine,  & c. 3  his  own 
filver  mines,  and  the  tenths  of  thofe  that  belong  to  par¬ 
ticulars  3  all  which,  added  together,  bring  in  a  yearly 
revenue  of  betwixt  700,000b  and  8oo,oool.  yet  the 
electorate  is  at  prefent  deeply  in  debt.  The  regular 
troops  commonly  amount  to  20,000  men,  exclufive  of 
the  militia  of  the  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and  the  body  of 
miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obliged  in  time  of  war 
to  bear  arms.  The  whole  electorate  is  divided  into 
circles. 

The  electoral  circle,  or  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  is 
bounded  by  the  circles  of  Meiffen,  Leipzig,  and  Thu¬ 
ringia,  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  the  marche  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  Lufatia.  The  principality  of  Anhalt  lies 
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acrofs  if,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Its  gre alert 
length  and  breadth  is  computed  at  abuut  4c  miles  3  but 
though  it  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  the  Black  Elder,  and 
the  Mulde,  it  is  not  very  fruitful,  the  foil  for  the  moft 
part  confiding  of  fand.  It  contains  24  towns,  three  bo¬ 
roughs,  betwixt  400  and  500  villages,  164  noblemen’s 
edates,  1 1  fuperintendencies,  three  infpeClions  under 
one  confiftory,  and  1 1  prefeCIu rates  or  dirtriCb.  The 
prefent  duchy  of  Saxony  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  old  3  for  the  latter  was  of  a  much  greater  extent, 
and  contained  in  it  thofe  large  traCls  anciently  called 
Eajlphalia ,  Engern ,  and  WeJIphalia ,  of  which  the  elec¬ 
toral  circle  was  no  part,  but  was  taken  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Salzwedel,  from  the  Venedi.  Iiis 
fon  Bernard  obtaining  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Saxony 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  the  name  of  duchy  was 
given  to  this  country  3  and  the  eleftoral  dignity  having 
been  afterwards  annexed  to  the  duchy,  it  acquired  there¬ 
by  alfo  the  name  of  the  el eB  oral  circle . 

The  country  of  Saxony  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
mother  of  the  prefent  Engliih  nation  3  but  concerning 
the  Saxons  themfelves,  previous  to  that  period,  we  have 
very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (fays  Mr  Whitaker) 
have  been  derived  by  our  hiftorians  from  very  different 
parts  of  the  globe  3  India,  the  north  of  Afia,  and  the 
forerts  of  Germany.  And  their  appellation  has  been 
equally  referred  to  very  different  caufes  3  the  name  of 
their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plundering  difpofition  of 
their  Afiatic  fathers,  and  the  fhort  hooked  weapons  of 
their  warriors.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  genuine  derivation  of  their  name,  feem  clearlv  to  be 
thefe. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gallic  hiftory,  the  Celtm 
of  Gaul  croffed  the  Rhine  in  confiderable  numbers,  and 
planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it.  Thus 
the  Volcae  Te&ofages  fettled  on  one  fide  of  the  Hercy- 
nian  foreft  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  the  Hel- 
vetii  upon  another  and  about  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  the 
Boii  beyond  both,  and  the  Senones  in  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Thus  alfo  we  fee  the  Treviri,  the  Nervii,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Venedi, 
and  others,  in  that  country  3  all  plainly  betrayed  to  be 
Gallic  nations  by  the  Gallic  appellations  which  they 
bear,  and  all  together  poffeflmg  the  greateft  part  of  it. 
And,  even  as  late  as  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  century, 
we  find  one  nation  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  this  great  con¬ 
tinent  actually  fpeaking  the  language  of  Gaul,  and  ano¬ 
ther  upon  the  northern  ufing  a  dialect  nearly  related  to 
the  Britifti.  But  as  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  confidered  by  Strabo  to  be  ymcrtci  T ctXdloa,  or 
genuine  Gauls  in  their  origin  3  fo  thofe  particularly  that 
lived  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  are  afferted  by 
Tacitus  to  be  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  exprefsly 
denominated  r ccXccjcci,  or  Gauls,  by  Diodorus,  and  as 
exprefsly  declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  equivalent  appellation  of  Celia  from  the  earlieft 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  extend¬ 
ed  along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in  the  days  of  Dio¬ 
dorus,  by  the  fame  fignificant  appellation  of  Tcthoclai,  or 
Gauls. 

Of  thefe,  the  moft  noted  were  the  Si-Cambri  and 
Cimbri  3  the  former  being  feated  near  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninfula  ot 
Jutland.  And  the  denominations  of  both  declare  then 

original ; 
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Saxony,  original ;  and  (how  them  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
\  "  "  1  common  flock  of  the  Celtee,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  Cel¬ 
tic  kindred  with  the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Somerfetfhire, 
and  the  Cymbri  or  Cambrians  of  our  own  Wales.  The 
Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Celtcc  by  Strabo 
and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  afferted  to  be  Gauls 
by  Diodorus-,  to  be  the  defcendants  of  that  nation 
which  facked  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  fubdued  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fome 
01  Alia. 

Immediately  to  the  fouth  of  thefe  were  the  Saxons, 
extending  from  the  ifthmus  of  the  Cherlonefus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.  And  they  were  equally  Celtic  in 
their  origin  as  their  neighbours.  They  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Ambrones  as  well  as  Saxons ;  and,  as  fuch,  are  in¬ 
cluded  by  Tacitus  under  the  general  appellation  of  Cim¬ 
bri,  and  comprehended  in  Plutarch  under  the  equal  one 
of  Celto-Scythce .  And  the  name  of  Ambrones  appears 
particularly  to  have  been  Gallic  being  common  to  the 
Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul ;  as  both  found  to  their  furprife,  on  the  irruption 
of  the  former  into  Italy  with  the  Cimbri.  And,  wrhat 
is  equally  furprifmg,  and  has  been  equally  unnoticed  by 
the  critics,  the  Weffi  diftinguiff  England  by  the  name 
of  Loegr  or  Liguria ,  even  to  the  prefen t  moment.  In 
that  irruption  thefe  Saxons,  Ambrons,  or  Ligurians, 
compofed  a  body  of  more  than  30,000  men,  and  were 
principally  concerned  in  cutting  to  pieces  the  large 
armies  of  Manlius  and  Caepio.  Nor  is  the  appellation 
of  Saxons  lefs  Celtic  than  the  other.  It  was  originally 
the  fame  with  the  Belgic  Sueffones  of  Gaul  5  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Soifons  by  the  French, 
and  the  name  of  the  Saxons  pronounced  Saifen  by  the 
Welff,  Safon  by  the  Scotch,  and  Safenach  or  Saxfenach 
by  the  Irifli.  And  the  Sueffones  or  Saxones  of  Gaul 
derived  their  own  appellation  from  the  pofition  of  their 
metropolis  on  a  river,  the  ftream  at  Soifons  being  now 
denominated  the  Aifne ,  and  formerly  the  Axon  ;  Ueff- 
on  or  Axon  importing  only  waters  or  a  river,  and  S-ueff- 
on  or  S-ax-on  on  the  waters  or  the  river.  The  Sueffones, 
therefore,  are  adlually  denominated  tile  UeJJones  by 
Ptolemy ;  and  the  Saxones  are  a&ually  intitled  the 
Axones  by  Lucan. 

Thefe,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri, 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  or  Parthians,  in  the  fecond  century  applied  them- 
felves  to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
fea.  They  foon  made  themfelves  known  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Britiffi  ifles  by  their  piracies  in  the  north¬ 
ern  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  them  Lochlyn  or 
Lochlynach  ;  lucd-lyn  fignifying  the  people  of  the  wave, 
and  the  d  being  quiefcent  in  the  pronunciation.  They 
took  poffeffion  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  were  then 
merely  large  Ihoals  of  fand,  uncovered  with  wood,  and 
overgrown  with  ruffes  j  and  they  landed  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  fecond  defcent  up¬ 
on  the  latter,  difembarked  a  confiderable  body  of  men, 
and  defigned  the  abfolute  fubje&ion  of  the  ifland.  Be¬ 
fore  the  conclufion  of  it,  they  carried  their  naval  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  fouth,  infefted  the  Britiff  channel  with  their 
little  veffels,  and  made  frequent  defcents  upon  the  coalts. 
And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  a£ling  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  thet  Pi£ls  of  Caledonia  and  the  Scots  of  Ire- 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


land,  they  ravaged  all  the  eaflern  and  fouth-eaftern  Say 
ffores  of  Britain,  began  the  formal  conqueft  of  the  coun-  II , 
try,  and  finally  fettled  their  vi&orious  foldiery  in  Lan-  cream" 
caff  ire.  u— -y— — 

SAY,  or  Saye,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  ferge  much 
ufed  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  fliirts  ; 
with  us  it  is  ufed  for  aprons  by  feveral  forts  of  artificers, 
being  ufually  dyed  green. 

SCAB.  See  Itch  and  Medicine. 

Scab  in  Sheep .  See  Sheep,  Difeafes  of,  under 

Farriery. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate*  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

SCAB  RITA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCiEVOLA,  C.  Mucius,  a  young  Roman  of  illuf- 
trious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory  for  a  brave  but  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Porfena  king  of  Hetruria,  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
504.  See  the  article  Rome,  N°  71. 

SCAilVOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  affemblage  of 
planks  and  boards,  fuflained  by  treffels  and  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall ,  whereon  mafons,  bricklayers, 

&c.  Hand  to  work,  in  building  high  walls,  and  plaflerers 
in  plaftering  ceilings,  See. 

Scaffold,  alfo  denotes  a  timber-work  raifed  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious 
viewing  any  ffow  or  ceremony  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  flage 
raifed  in  fome  public  place  for  the  execution  of  crimi¬ 
nals. 

SCALA-nova,  anciently  Neapolis,  called  by  the 
Turks  Koujlmdafe ,  is  fituated  in  a  bay,  on  the  Hope  of 
a  hill,  the  houfes  riling  one  above  another,  intermixed 
with  minarets  and  tall  (lender  cypreffes.  “  A  llreet, 
through  which  we  rode  (fays  Dr  Chandlerf),  was  hung  f  Travel  £ 
with  goat-lkins  expofed  to  dry,  dyed  of  a  moll  lively  red.  in  4fia 
At  one  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  coffin  ufed  as  a  ci-  ^ l?l0r * 
Hern.  The  port  was  filled  with  fmall  craft.  Before  it 
is  an  old  fortrefs  on  a  rock  or  iflet  frequented  by  gulls 
and  fea-mews.  By  the  water-fide  is  a  large  and  good 
khan,  at  which  we  paffed  a  night  on  our  return.  This 
place  belonged  once  to  the  Ephefians,  who  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  a  town  in  Cana.” 

SCAL  ADO,  or  Scallade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  furi¬ 
ous  affault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city,  or  other 
fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without  carrying  on 
works  in  form,  to  fecure  the  men. 

SCALD-CREAM,  fometimes  alfo  called  Clouted- cream ; 
a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  almoll 
peculiar  to  Devonffire.  Dr  Hales,  in  Philofophical 
Tranfa£lions  volume  xlix.  p.  342,  17 55,  Part  I.  gives 
fome  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  this  delicate 
and  luxurious  article  ;  other  writers  alfo  fpeak  of  it. 

With  an  elucidation  or  two,  we  ffiall  nearly  quote  Mr 
Feltham’s  account  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
volume  lxi.  Part  II.  It  is  there  obferved,  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  feald-  cream  is  far  fuperior  butter  than 
can  be  procured  from  the  ufual  raw  cream,  being  pre¬ 
ferable  for  flavour  and  keeping  j  to  which  thofe  accuf- 
tomed  are  fo  partial,  as  feldom  to  eat  any  other.  As 
leaden  ciflerns  would  not  anfwer  for  fealding  cream,  the 
3  X  dairies 
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Sc-aW-  dairies  moitly  adopt  brafs  pans,  which  hold  from  three 
cieaai  t0  five  gaHons  for  t}ie  milk  .  ancJ  t]lat  whJch  [ s  pUt  int0 
ScaligeT.  t1no^e  Pans  one  morning,  ftands  till  the  next,  when, 
~~ -y— — ■  without  difturbing  it,  it  is  fet  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  fteady 
brifk  wood  fire,  devoid  of  fmoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
from  feven  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it :  the  precife  time  of  re¬ 
moving  it  from  the  fire  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  is,  when  the  furface  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga¬ 
ther  in  a  little,  {bowing  ligns  of  being  near  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  boiling,  which  it  muft  by  no  means  do  3  it  is 
then  inftantly  to  be  taken  oft',  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
up,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butterj  into 
which  it  is  now  foon  converted  by  ftirring  it  with  the 
hand.  Some  know  when  to  remove  it  from  the  fire  by 
founding  the  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  lefs  fo- 
norous  3  but  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Dr 
Hales  obferves,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk  takes 
oil  the  ill  tafte  which  it  fometimes  acquires  from  the  cows 
feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &.c. 

SCALDS,  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
to  their  poets 3  in  whofe  writings  their  hiftory  is  record¬ 
ed. 

SCALE,  a  mathematical  inftrument  confiding  of 
feveral  lines  drawn  on  wood,  brafs,  filver,  &c.  and 
varioufiy  divided,  according  to  the  puqiofcs  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve 3  whence  it  acquires  various  denomina¬ 
tions',  as  the  plain  fcale ,  diagonal fcale,  plotting  fate,  &c. 

Scale,  in  Mufic,  fometimes  denominated  a  gamut ,  a 
diagram ,  a  femes ,  an  order ,  a  diapafon .  It  confifts  of  the 
regular  gradations  of  found,  by  which  a  compofer  or 
performer,  whether  in  riling  or  defeending,  may  pafs 
from  any  given  tone  to  another.  Thefe  gradations  are 
feven.  When  this  order  is  repeated,  the  firft  note  of 
the  fecond  is  confentaneous  with  the  loweft  note  of  the 
firft 3  the  fecond  of  the  former  with  the  fecond  of  the 
latter;  and  fo  through  the  whole  oflave.  The  fecond 
order,  therefore,  is  juflly  efteemed  only  a  repetition  of 
the  firft.  For  this  reafon  the  fcale,  among  the  moderns, 
is  fometimes  limited  to  an  o<ftave 3  at  other  times  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  compafs  of  any  particular  voice  or  inftrument. 
It  likewife  frequently  includes  all  the  pra<51icai  grada¬ 
tions  of  mufical  found,  or  the  whole  number  of  o&aves 
employed  in  compofition  or  execution,  arranged  in  their 
natural  order. 

Scale,  in  Archite&ure  and  Geography ,  a  line  divided 
into  equal  parts,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  map  or  draught,  < 
to  ferve  as  a  common  meafure  to  all  the  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  or  all  the  diftances  and  places  of  the  map. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  Triangle,  fealenum, 
in  Geometry ,  a  triangle  whofe  fides  and  angles  are  un¬ 
equal.  See  Geometry. 

SCALENUS,  in  Anatomy .  See  there,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

SCALIGER,  Julius  C;esar,  a  learned  critic,  poet, 
phyfician,  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  the  caftle  of 
Kipa,  in  the  territories  of  Verona,  in  1484  3  and  is  faid 
*0  have  been  defeended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve- 
Tona,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
naturalization  he  obtained  in  France  in  1528.  He 
learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his 
own  country  3  and  in  his  12th  year  was  prefented  to 
the  emperor  Maxiinijian,  who  made  him  one  of  his 


pages.  Fie  ferved  that  emperor  17  years,  and  gave  Sc 
fignal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduct  in  feveral  expe-^ 
di lions.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
April  1512,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
his  father  Eenedi61  Scaliger,  and  his  brother  Titus  3  on 
which  his  mother  died  with  grief :  when  being  reduced 
to  neceftitous  circumftances,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Francifcans,  and  applied  himlelf  to  ftudy  at  Bologna  3 
but  foon  after  changing  his  mind  with  refpeft  to  his 
becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and  ferved  in 
Piedmont  3  at  which  time  a  phyfician  perfuaded  him 
to  ftudy  phyfic,  which  he  did  at  his  Jeiiure- hours,  and 
alfo  learned  Greek  3  and  at  laft  the  gout  determined 
him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  life. 

He  foon  after  fettled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and 
began  to  apply  himlelf  leriouily  to  his  ftudies.  He 
learhed  firft  the  French  tongue,  which  he  lpoke  per¬ 
fectly  in  three  months  3  and  then  made  himlelf  mafter 
of  the  Galcon,  Italian,  Spanilh,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Sclavonian  :  but  the  chief  objedt  of  his  ftudies  was 
polite  literature.  Meanwhile,  he  fupported  his  family 
by  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  publilh  any  of 
his  works  till  lie  was  47  years  of  age  3  when  he  loon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He 
had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  fo  ftrong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  di&ated  to  his  fun  200  vtrles 
which  he  had  compofed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing  them  down.  He  was  fo  charitable, 
that  his  houfe  was  as  it  were  an  hofpital  for  the  poor 
and  fick  3  and  he  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  lying,  that  he 
would  have  no  correfpondence  with  thole  who  were 
given  to  that  vice  3  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
much'  vanity,  and  a  fatirical  fpirit,  which  created  him 
many  enemies.  Fie  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in 
1558.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  2.  Exercitations  againft  Cardan  :  which 
works  are  much  efteemed.  3.  Commentaries  on  Ari- 
ftotle’s  Hiftory  of  Animals,  and  on  Theophraftus  on 
Plants.  4.  Some  Treaties  on  Phyfic.  5.  Letters,  O- 
rations,  Poems,  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 

Scaliger,  Jofeph  Jujlus ,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
critics  and  w  riters  of  his  time.  He  w’as  the  fon  of  the 
former,  and  wras  born  at  Agen  in  France  in  1540. 

.He  ftudied  in  the  college  of  JBourdeaux  3  after  which 
his  father  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employed 
him  in  tranferibing  his  poems ;  by  which  means  he  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  a  tafte  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was  17 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
Oedipus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  the  poetical  orna¬ 
ments  of  ftyle  and  fentiment.  His  father  dying  in  1558, 
he  went  to  Paris  the  year  following,  with  a  defign  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  Greek  longue.  For  this  purpofe 
be  for  two  months  attended  the  leflures  of  Turnebus  3 
but  finding  that  in  the  ufual  ceurfe  he  fhould  be  a  long 
time  in  gaining  his  point,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet, 
and  by  conftaut  application  for  two  years  gained  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  that  larguagc.  After  which  he  applied 
to  the  Hebrew,  w  hich  he  learned  by  himfelf  with  great 
facility.  He  made  110  lefs  progrefs  in  the  fciences  3  and 
his  writings  procured  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
great  eft  men  of  that  or  any  other  age.  He  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  at  22  years  of  age.  In  1563, 
he  attached  himfelf  to  Lewis  Cafteignier  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  feveral  journeys  3  and  ia 
*593?  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  place  of  honorary 
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profeffor  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  he  com-  dinand  of  Arragon, 
plied  with.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  in  that  city  in  1609. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  temperance  \  was  never  marri¬ 
ed  and  was  fo  clofe  a  ftudent,  that  he  often  fpent 
whole  days  in  his  ftudy  without  eating  and  though 
his  circumftances  were  always  very  narrow,  he  con- 
ftantly  refufed  the  prefents  that  were  offered  him.  He 
publifhed  many  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 

1.  Notes  on  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  on  Varro,  Aufonius, 

Pompeius  Feftus,  &c.  2.  His  Latin  Poems.  3.  A 

Treatife  de  Emendatione  Temporum .  4.  Eufebius’s 
Chronicle,  with  Notes.  5.  Canones  Ifogogici ;  and  many 
other  works.  The  collections  entitled.  Scaligeviana , 
were  collected  from  his  conventions  by  one  of  his 
friends  5  and  being  ranged  into  alphabetical  order,  were 
publifhed  by  Ifaac  Voflius. 

SCALLOP.  See  Ostrea,  Conchology  Index . 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  great  fcallop  (hell 
is  made  ufe  of  for  Ikimming  milk.  In  old  times,  it  had 
a  more  honourable  place  ;  being  admitted  into  the  halls 
of  heroes,  and  was  the  cup  of  their  feftivity  when  the 
tribe  affembled  in  the  hall  of  their  chieftain. 

SCALPEL,  in  Surgery ,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  in  ana¬ 
tomical  diffedlions  and  operations  fn  furgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Scalping-Iron,  a  furgeon’s  in- 
ftrument  ufed  for  feraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  hiftory,  a  barbarous  cu- 
ftom,  in  praCHce  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  fealps  of  the  enemies  Ikulls  with  their 
hair  on.  They  preferve  them  as  trophies  of  their  victo¬ 
ries,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according  to  the 
number  of  fealps  they  bring  in. 

SCALPRA  dentalia,  inftruments  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  to  take  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts 
which  adhere  to  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofen  and  de- 
ftroy  them,  but  taint  the  breath. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  refin,  and  partly  of 
the  gum  kind.  See  Convolvulus,  Materia  Medi- 
ca  Index . 

SCANDALUM  magnatum,  in  Law ,  is  a  defama¬ 
tory  fpeech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  perfon  of  dig¬ 
nity  \  for  which  a  writ  that  bears  the  fame  name  is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDERBEG,  the  furname  of  George  Caftriot 
king  of  Albania,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
up  with  his  three  elder  brothers  as  hoftages,  by  their 
father,  to  Amurath  II.  fultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poi- 
foned  his  brothers,  but  fpared  him  on  account  of  his 
youth,  being  .likewife  pleafed  with  Ills  juvenile  wit  and 
amiable  perfon.  In  a  Ihort  time  be  became  one  of  the 
moft  renowned  generals  of  the  age  ;  and  revolting  from 
Amurath,  he  joined  Hunniade  Corvin,  a  moft  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  defeated 
the  fultan’s  army,  took  Amurath’s  fecretary  prifoner, 
obliged  him  to  fign  and  feal  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the  name 
of  the  fultan.  With  this  forged  order  he  repaired  to 
Croia  \  and  thus  recovered  the  throne  of  his  anceftors, 
and  maintained  the  independency  of  his  country  againft 
the  numerous  armies  of  Amurath  and  his  fucceffor  Ma- 
bommed  II.  who  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  this 
heroin  1461.  He  then  went  to  the  aftiftance  of  Fer- 
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at  the  requeft  of  Pope  Plus  II.  Scinderoor, 
and  by  bis  aftiftance  Ferdinand  gained  a  complete  vie-  Scandina- 
tory  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou.  Scandeibeg  < 
died  in  1467. 

SCANDEROON.  See  Alexaxdretta. 

SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  anciently 
under  the  dominion  of  one  prince.  The  inhabitants 
of  thefe  countries,  in  former  times,  were  exceftively 
addi&ed  to  war.  From  their  earlieft  years  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  military  art,  and  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even  the 
very  fports  of  youth  and  childhood  were  dangerous. 

They  confifted  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  climbing  up 
the  fteepeft  rocks,  fighting  naked  with  offenfive  wea¬ 
pons,  wreftling  with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  fo  that  it  was 
ufual  to  fee  them  grown  up  to  be  robuft  men,  and  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  15.  At  this  early 
age  the  young  men  became  their  own  mailers )  which 
they  did  by  receiving  a  fword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  at  fome  public  meeting. 

One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  affembly  named  the 
youth  in  public  $  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  fubfiftence,  and  was  either  now  to 
live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining  In  fome  incurfion  againft 
the  enemy.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
young  men  from  too  early  connexions  with  the  female 
fex  *,  and  indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to  gain  the 
affeXion  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  the  courage 
and  addrefs  they  had  lhown  in  their  military  exercifes. 
Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  long,  we  find  Bartholin, 
king  of  Norway,  extremely  furprifed  that  his  mi  ft  refs 
fhould  prove  unkind,  as  he  could  perform  eight  differ¬ 
ent  exercifes.  The  children  were  generally  born  in 
camps  \  and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  behold 
nothing  but  arms,  effufion  of  blood,  and  daughter,  they 
imbibed  the  cruel  difpofition  of  their  fathers,  and  when 
they  broke  forth'upon  other  nations,  behaved  rather  like 
furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people;  in  fome  meafure,  refembled 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians.  They  knew  no  vir¬ 
tue  but  bravery,  and  no  vice  but  cowardice.  The  great- 
eft  penalties  were  infliXed  on  fuch  as  fled  from  battle* 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  fuch  perfons 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  fociety.  Among 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  fometimes  fuffocated  in 
mud  y  after  which  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  Ihow,  fays  Tacitus,  that  though  the  punifhment  of 
crimes  fhould  be  public,  there  are  certain  degrees  of 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Frotho  king  of  Denmark  enaXed,  by  law, 
that  whoever  folicited  an  eminent  poll  ought  upon  all 
occafions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
only  one  flep  back  from  three,  and  never  to  make  an 
aXual  retreat  till  affaulted  by  four.  The  rules  of  ju- 
ftice  themfelves  were  adapted  and  warped  to  thefe  pre¬ 
judices.  War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  aX  of  juftice, 
and  force  was  thought  to  be  an  inconteftable  title  over 
the  weak,  and  a  vifible  mark  that  God  had  intended 
them  to  be  fubjeX  to  the  ftrong.  They  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  had  been  to  efta- 
blifh  the  fame  dependence  among  men  that  takes  place 
among  inferior  creatures  $  and,  fetting  out  from  this 
principle  of  the  natural  inequality  among  men,  they 
had  from  thence  inferred  that  the  weak  had  no  right 
3  X  2  U 
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to  what  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxim  was  ad¬ 
opted  with  fuch  rigour,  that  the  name  of  divine  judge¬ 
ment  was  given  not  only  to  the  judicatory  combat,  but 
to  confli£ls  and  battles  of  all  lorts )  vidtory  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  certain  mark  by  which  provi¬ 
dence  enables  us  to  diftinguifti  thofe  whom  it  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  others. — Laftly,  Their  religion,  by 
annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military  virtues,  gave 
the  utmoft  poflible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  propenfity 
which  thefe  people  had  for  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  death,  of  which  we  fhall  now  give  fome  inftances. 
We  are  informed  that  Harold,  furnamed  Blaatand ,  or 
Blue-tooth ,  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  the 
coafts  of  Pomerania  a  city  named  Julin  or  Jomjburg . 
To  this  place  he  fent  a  colony  of  young  Danes,  be¬ 
llowing  the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Pa/natoho .  In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word  fear ,  even  in  the  moft  imminent  dangers. 
No  citizen  of  Jomfburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  of 
enemies  however  great.  The  fight  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excufe  for  fhowing  the  fmall- 
eft  apprehenfion.  And  this  legillator  really  appears 
to  have  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  moft  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  fentiment  fo  na¬ 
tural  and  fo  univerfal,  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
deftru6lion  with  horror.  Nothing  can  (how  this  better 
than  a  Angle  fa 61  in  their  hiftory,  which  deferves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  Angularity.  Some  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Norwegian  lord,  named  Haquirt ,  were  overcome  in 
fpite  of  the  obftinacy  of  their  refiftance  \  and  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  among  them  being  made  prifoners,  were, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  to 
death.  The  news  of  this,  far  from  afBi6ling  them,  was 
on  the  contrary  received  with  joy.  The  firft  who  was 
led  to  puniftiment  was  content  to  fay,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  exprefling  the  leaft  ftgn  of 
fear,  “  Why  ftiould  not  the  fame  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  fo  muft  I.”  A  warrior, 
named  Thorchill ,  who  w*as  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fe- 
cond,  having  afked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  fight  of 
death,  he  anfwered,  “  that  he  remembered  too  well  the 
laws  of  Jomfburg  to  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear.” 
The  third,  in  reply  to  the  fame  queftion,  faid,  “  he  re¬ 
joiced  to  die  with  glory  •,  and  that  he  preferred  fuch  a 
death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorchill’s.” 
The  fourth  made  an  anfwer  much  longer  and  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  “  I  fuffer  with  a  good  heart  \  and  the 
prefent  hour  is  to  me  very  agreeable.  I  only  beg  of 
you  (added  he,  addrefting  himfelf  to  Thorchill)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head  •  for  it  is  a  queftion 
often  debated  by  us  at  Jomfburg,  whether  one  re¬ 
tains  any  fenfe  after  being  beheaded.  I  will  therefore 
grafp  this  knife  in  my  hand  \  if,  after  my  head  is  cut 
off,  I  ftrike  it  towards  you,  it  will  fhow  I  have  not  loft 
all  fenfe  *,  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con¬ 
trary,  Make  hafte  therefore,  gnd  decide  the  difpute.” 
Thorchill,  adds  the  hiftorian,  cut  off*  his  head  in  a 
moft  expeditious  manner  ;  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
expe£led,  dropt  from  his  hand.  The  fifth  (bowed  the 
fame  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeering  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  fixth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  puniftiment  like  a  flieep  \  “  Strike  the 
blow  in  my  face  (faid  he),  I  will  fit  ftill  without 


fhrinking ;  and  take  notice  whether  I  once  wink  my  Scandina- 
eyes,  or  betray  one  fign  of  fear  in  my  countenance  *.  V1,a 
for  we  inhabitants  of  Jomfburg  are  ufed  to  exercife  our-  Scantling, 
felves  in  trials  of  this  fort,  fo  as  to  meet  the  ftroke  of  — ^  / 

death  without  once  moving.”  He  kept  his  promife 
before  all  the  1  pe6lators,  and  received  the  blow  without 
betraying  the  leaft  lign  of  fear,  or  fo  much  as  winking 
with  his  eyes.  The  feventh,  fays  the  hiftorian,  was 
a  very  beautiful  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

His  long  hair,  as  fine  as  filk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring¬ 
lets  on  his  fhouiders.  Thorchill  afked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  “  I  receive  it  willingly  (faid  he),  fince 
I  have  fulfilled  the  greateft  duty  of  life,  and  have  feen 
all  thofe  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  furvive.  I  on¬ 
ly  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be  touched 
by  a  Have,  or  ftained  with  my  blood.” 

Neither  was  this  intrepidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jomfburg  \  it  was  the  general  chara£ler  of  all 
the  Scandinavians,  of  which  we  fhall  only  give  this 
further  inftance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  wreftling  writh  his  enemy,  and  the  latter 
finding  himfelf  without  his  arms,  the  vanquiihed  per- 
fon  promifed  to  wait,  without  changing  his  pofture, 
till  his  antagonift:  fetched  a  fvvord  to  kill  him  ;  and  he 
faithfully  kept  his  word. — To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  wifh  of  every  free  man  5  and  the 
pleafing  idea  vrhich  they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  led 
them  to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dif- 
eafe.  The  hiftory  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  full  of 
inftances  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  w’arriors  w7ho 
found  themfelves  lingering  in  difeafe,  often  availed 
themfelves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  fhake 
off  life,  by  a  wray  that  they  fuppofed  to  be  more  glo¬ 
rious.  Some  of  them  w’ould  be  carried  into  a  field  of 
battle,  that  they  might  die  in  the  engagement.  Others 
flew  themfelves  :  many  procured  this  melancholy  fer- 
vice  to  be  performed  by  their  friends,  who  conftdered 
it  as  a  moft  facred  duty.  “  There  is,  on  a  mountain  of 
Iceland,  (fays  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  romance),  a 
rock  fo  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the  top  and 
live.  Here  men  betake  themfelves  when  they  are  af- 
fli£led  and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  anceftors, 
even  without  waiting  for  ficknefs,  have  departed  into 
Eden.  It  is  ufelefs,  therefore,  to  give  ourfelves  up  to 
groans  aud  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to  need- 
lefs  expences,  fince  we  can  eafily  follow  the  example 
of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of  this 
rock.” — When  all  thefe  methods  failed,  and  at  laft 
vThen  Chriftianity  had  banifhed  fuch  barbarous  pra6lices^ 
the  difconfolate  heroes  confoled  themfelves  by  putting 
on  complete  armour  as  foon  as  they  found  their  end  ap¬ 
proaching. 

SCANDIX,  Shepherd’s  Needle,  or  Venus  Comb , 
a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 

Umbel! at ce .  See  Botany  Index . 

SCANNING,  in  Poetry*,  the  meafuring  of  verfe  by 
feet,  in  order  to  fee  whether  or  not  the  quantities  be 
duly  obferved.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  verfes.  Thus  an  hexameter  verfe  is  fcanned  by 
refolving  it  into  fix  feet  y  a  pentameter,  by  refolving  it 
into  five  feet,  Se c. 

SCANTLING,  a  meafure,  fize,  or  ftandard,  by 
which  the  dimenfions,  Sec.  of  things  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  dimen- 

lions 
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Scapula. 


Swhi- 
burne's 
Travels  in 
the  two 
Sicilies , 


fions  of  any  piece  of  timber,  with  regard  to  its  breadth 
and  thicknefs. 

SCANTO,  or  Spavento,  a  fudden  impreffion  of 
horror  upon  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  3  and  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  rcfpe&ing  it 
are  almoft  incredible,  and  their  dread  of  a  fudden  (hock 
is  no  lefs  furprifing.  There  is  fcarce  a  fymptom,  dift 
order,  or  accident,  they  do  not  think  may  befal  the 
human  frame  in  confequence  of  the  fcanto.  They  are 
perfuaded  that  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 
a  dog,  a  viper,  fcorpion,  or  any  other  creature,  which 
he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  foon  be  feized  with  the 
fame  pains  he  would  really  frel,  had  he  been  torn  with 
their  teeth,  or  wounded  with  their  venomous  fling  3 
and  that  nothing  can  remove  thefe  nervous  imaginary 
pangs  but  a  ftrong  dofe  of  dilena,  a  fpecies  of  cantha- 
rides  found  in  Sicily. 

SCAPE-GOAT,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  the  goat 
which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  folemn  expiation. 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  Levit.  xvi. 
Si  Sec. 

Some  fay,  that  a  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
tongue,  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  fcape-goat. 
Hoff.  Lex.  Univ.  in  voc.  Lingua. 

Many  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  interpreters 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  fcape-goat  3  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  azazel.  for  which  fcape-goat  is  put  in  our  verfion 
of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azazel  is  a  proper  name, 
fignifying  the  devil  or  evil  dasmon.  See  his  reafons  in 
his  book  De  leg.  Hebr.  ritual.  Differt.  vili.  Among 
other  things,  he  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ufed 
to  fubftitute  the  name  Samael  for  A%a%el ;  and  many  of 
them  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  feaft  of  expia¬ 
tion  they  were  obliged  to  offer  a  gift  to  Samael  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  favour.  Thus  alfo  the  goat,  fent  into  the 
wildernefs  to  Azazel,  was  underftood  to  be  a  gift  or 
•oblation.  Some  Chriftians  have  been  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  genuine  reafons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  I.  That  the  goat,  loaded  with 
the  lins  of  the  people,  and  fent  to  Azazel,  might  be 
a  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  condi¬ 
tion  of  finners.  2.  God  fent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  daemons,  to  ffiow  that  they  were  impure,  there¬ 
by  to  deter  the  people  from  any  converfation  or  fami¬ 
liarity  with  them.  3.  That  the  goat  fent  to  Azazel, 
fufficiently  expiating  all  evils,  the  Ifraelites  might  the 
more  willingly  abftain  from  the  expiatory  facrifices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPEMENT,  in  clock-work,  a  general  term  for 
the  manner  of  communicating  the  impulfe  of  the  wheels 
to  the  pendulum.  The  ordinary  fcapements.  conflfl  of 
the  fwing-wheel  and  pallets  only  3  but  modern  improve¬ 
ments  have  added  other  levers  or  detents,  chiefly  for  the 
purpofes  of  diminifhing  fri&ion,  or  for  detaching  the 
pendulum  from  the  preffure  of  the  wheels  during  part  of 
the  time  of  its  vibration.  See  IVATCH-Worh. 

SCAPULx4,  in  Anatomy ,  the  flioulder,  or  flioulder- 
bone. 

Scafula,  John,  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek  lexi¬ 
con,  ftudied  at  Laufanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  talents  nor 
learning,  nor  virtuous  induflry,  but  for  a  grofs  act  of 
diffnger.uity  and  fraud  which  he  committed  againft  an 


eminent  literary  chara&er  of  the  16th  century.  Being  Scapula 
employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  corrector  to  his  prefs  II 
while  he  was  publifliing  his  Thefaurus  linguce  Greecer , 

Scapula  extracted  thofe  words  and  explications  which  1  -  j 

he  reckoned  moil  ufeful,  comprifed  them  in  one  volume, 
and  published  them  as  an  original  work,  with  his  own 
name. 

The  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thefaurus  had 
cod  Stephens  immenfe  labour  and  expence  3  but  it  was 
fo  much  admired  by  thofe  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 
fliown  it,  and  feemed  to  be  of  fuch  effential  importance 
to  the  acquifition  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  rea- 
fonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  exteniive  fale.  But  before  his  work 
came  abroad,  Scapula’s  abridgement  appeared  3  which, 
from  its  flze  and  price,  was  quickly  purchafed,  while 
the  Thefaurus  itfelf  lay  negle£led  in  the  author’s  hands. 

The  confequence  was,  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  while  he  who  had  occafioned  it  was  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula’s  Lexicon  was  fitft 
printed  in  1570,  in  4to.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  publiflied  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  reprinted.  Its  fuccefs  is,  however,  not  owing 
to  its  fuperior  merit,  but  to  its  price  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  flze.  Stephens  charges  the  author  with  omitting  a 
great  many  important  articles.  He  accufes  him  of  mif- 
underflanding  and  perverting  his  meaning  5  and  of  tra¬ 
cing  out  abfurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  been  careful  to  avoid.  He  compofed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram  on  Scapula  : 

^uidam  me  capulo  tenus  abdidit  enfem 

JEger  eratn  a  Scapulis,y2rw//r  et  hue  redeo. 

Do&or  Bufby,  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  his  fuccefs  in  teaching  it, 
would  never  permit  his  fcholars  at  Weftminfter  fchool 
to  make  ufe  of  Scapula. 

SCAPULAR,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  two  pair 
of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins. 

Scapular,  or  Scapitlanj ,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  fe¬ 
veral  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  worn, 
over  the  gowrn  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Bleffed  Virgin.  It  confifts  of  tw'o  narrow  flips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the  breaft,  and 
hanging  down  to  the  feet. — The  devotees  of  the  fcapu- 
lary  celebrate  its  feftival  on  the  10th  of  July. 

SCARAB  ALUS,  the  Beetle,  a  genus  of  infe£ts  of 
the  coleoptera  order.  See  Entomology  Index . 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  north  riding 
ofYorkffiire,  feated  on  a  ffeep  rock,  near  which  arc 
fuch  craggy  cliffs  that  it  is  almofl  inacceflible  on  every 
fide.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain, 
with  two  wells  of  frefli  wrater  fpringing  out  of  the  rock. 

It  is  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters 
called  the  Scarborough-Spa ;  on  which  account  it  is 
much  improved  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  fpring  was  under  the  cliff,  part  of  which  fell 
down  in  1737,  and  the  wrater  was  loft  3  but  in  clearing 
aw'ay  the  ruins  in  order  to  rebuild  the  wharf,  it  was  re¬ 
covered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The  waters  of 
Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging.  The  two 
wells  are  both  impregnated  with  the  fame  principles,  in 
different  proportions  3  though  the  purging  well  is  the 
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Scarbo-  mod  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  tills  is  ufually  called 
Scardona  ^ie  Scarborough  water.  When  thefe  waters  are  poured 
1  ,  v  -  *  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  they  throw  up  a  number 

of  air  bubbles  \  and  if  they  are  fhaken  for  fome  time  in 
a  phial  clofe  flopped,  and  the  phial  be  fuddenly  opened 
before  the  commotion  ceafes,  they  difplode  an  elaftic 
vapour,  with  an  audible  noife,  which  fliows  that  they 
abound  in  fixed  air.  At  the  fountain  they  have  a  brifk, 
pungent  chalybeate  tafle  *,  but  the  purging  water  taftes 
bitterifh,  which  is  not  ufually  the  cafe  with  the  chaly¬ 
beate  one.  They  lofe  their  chalybeate  virtues  by  ex- 
pofure  and  by  keeping  *,  but  the  purging  water  the 
foonefl.  They  both  putrefy  by  keeping  ;  but  in  time 
recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four  or  five  half  pints  of  the 
purging  water  drank  within  an  hour,  give  two  or  three 
eafy  motions,  and  raife  the  Fpirits.  The  like  quantity 
of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs,  but  exhilerates  more,  and 
pafles  off  chiefly  by  urine.  Thefe  waters  have  been 
found  beneficial  in  he&ic  fevers,  weaknefles  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  indigeftion  *,  in  relaxations  of  the  fyftem  •,  in 
nervous,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriacal  diforders  j  in 
the  green  ficknefs,  fcurvy,  rheutnatifm,  and  afthmatic 
complaints  \  in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  preter¬ 
natural  evacuations  j  and  in  habitual  coflivenefs.  Here 
are  afifemblies  and  balls  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Tun¬ 
bridge.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  has  a  very  good 
harbour,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E. 
Long.  54.  18.  N.  Lat.  0.  3. 

SCARDONA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feated 
on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  by  the 
Turks  and  Venetians',  and  thefe  lad  ruined  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  its  principal  buildings  in  1537  ?  but  *bey  have 
been  fince  put  in  a  Rate  of  defence. 

Travels  “  No  veftiges  (fays  Fortis)  now  remain  vifible  of  that 
into  Dal -  ancient  city,  where  the  dates  of  Liburma  held  their  af- 
matia.  fembly  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  I  however  tran- 
fcribed  thefe  two  beautiful  infcriptions,  which  were  dif- 
covered  fome  years  ago,  and  are  preferved  in  the  lioufe 
of  the  reverend  canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  as  the  population  of  Scardona  continues  increa- 
fing,  new'  lands  will  be  broken  up,  and  eonfequently 
more  frequent  difcoverics  made  of  the  precious  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  be  wfifiied,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  fhare  in  the  regulation 
of  this  reviving  city,  may  bellow  fome  particular  atten¬ 
tion  on  that  article,  fo  that  the  honourable  memorials 
of  their  ancient  and  illuflrious  country,  which  once  held 
lo  eminent  a  tank  among  the  Liburnian  cities,  may  not 
be  loft,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almoft  a  lhame,  that 
only  fix  legible  infcriptions  a&ually  exift  at  Scardona  ; 
and  that  all  the  others,  fince  many  mo  A  certainly  mull 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  either  miferably  broken,  or 
loft,  or  tranfported  to  Italy,  where  they  lofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent¬ 
ly  found  about  Scardona,  and  feveral  valuable  ones  were 
fhown  to  me  by  that  hofpitable  prelate  Monfignor  I  re- 
vifani,  bifhop  and  father  of  the  riling  fettlement.  One 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  "was  fo  kind  as  to 
give  me  feveral  fepulchral  lamps,  which  are  marked  by 
the  name  of  Fortis ,  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters  appear  to  be  of  the  beft  times.  The  repeated  de- 
vaftations  to  which  Scardona  has  been  expofed,  have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be- 
ginnino-  to  life-  again,  and  many  merchants  of  Servia 
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and  Bofnia  have  fettled  there,  on  account  of  the  con-  Sau-ifica* 
venient  fituation  for  trade  with  the  upper  provinces  of  tl0n 
Turkey.  But  the  city  has  no  fortifications,  notwith-  s  .J|on 
Handing  the  afiertion  of  P.  Farlati  to  the  contrary.”  ^ 

E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  55. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  Surgery ,  the  operation  of 
making  feveral  incifions  in  the  fkin  by  means  of  lances 
or  other  inftruments,  particularly  the  cupping  inftru- 
ment.  See  SURGERY. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.  See  Dye¬ 
ing  Index, 

In  painting  in  ivater-colours,  minium  mixed  with  a 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  fcarlet  :  but  if  a  flower 
in  a  print  is  to  be  painted  fcarlet  colour,  the  lights  as 
well  as  the  (hades  fhould  be  covered  with  minium,  and 
the  (haded  paits  finiftied  with  carmine,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  admirable  fcarlet. 

ScABLET-Fever,  See  Medicine  Index, 

SCARP,  in  Fortification ,  is  the  interior  talus  or 
Hope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  ram¬ 
part. 

Scarp,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fcarf  which  military  com¬ 
manders  wear  for  ornament.  It  is  borne  fomewhat  like 
a  battoon  finifter,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  out  to  the  edges  of  the  field,  whereas  the  battoon 
is  cut  off  at  each  end. 

SC A.R PANTO,  an  iftand  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  ifte 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
is  about  22  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth  \  and  there 
are  feveral  high  mountains.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and 
game  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
with  feveral  good  harbours.  The  Turks  are  mailers  of 
it,  but  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

SCAR  PE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its 
fource  near  Aubigny  in  Artois,  where  it  wTa(hes  Arras 
and  Douay  ;  after  which  it  runs  on  the  confines  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  palling  by  St  Amand,  and  3 
little  after  falls  into  the  Scheldt. 

SCARRON,  Paul,  a  famous  burlefque  worker,  was 
the  fon  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and  wras  born  at 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fucceeding  year.  His  father  marrying  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  compelled  to  afiume  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  profeftion.  At  the  age  of  24  he  vifited  Italy,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  pleafures.  After  his  * 
return  to  Paris  he  perfifted  in  a  life  of  difiipation  till  a 
long  and  painful  difeafe  convinced  him  that  his  confti- 
tution  wras  almoft  worn  out.  At  length  when  engaged 
in  a  party  of  pleafure  at  the  age  of  27,  he  loft  the  zfe 
of  thofe  legs  which  danced  fo  gracefully ,  and  of  thofe 
hands  which  could  paint  and  play  on  the  lute  with  fo 
much  elegance .  In  the  year  1638  he  was  attending  the 
carnival  at  Mons,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having 
dreffed  himfelf  one  day  as  a  favage,  his  lingular  appear¬ 
ance  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  children  of  the  town. 

They  followed  him  in  multitudes,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  (helter  in  a  marfti.  This  w’et  and  cold  fituation 
produced  a  numbnefs  wrhich  totally  deprived  him  of  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs  \  but  notwithftanding  this  misfortune  he 
continued  gay  and  cheerful.  He  took  up  his  refioence 
at  Paris,  and  by  his  pleafant  humour  foon  attrafled  to 
his  lioufe  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city. .  The  lofs 
of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  his  fortune. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  into  a  procefs 
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'•  with  his  mother  in  law.  He  pleaded  the  caufe  in  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  manner,  though  his  whole  fortune  depended  on 
the  decifion.  He  accordingly  loll  the  caufe.  Made- 
moifelle  de  Hautefort,  compaffionating  his  misfortunes, 
procured  for  him  an  audience  of  the  queen.  The  poet 
requeued  to  have  the  title  of  Valetudinarian  to  her  ma* 
jelly.  The  queen  fmiled,  and  Scarron  confidered  the 
fmile  as  the  commiffion  to  his  new  office.  He  therefore 
affirmed  the  title  of  Scarron ,  by  the  grace  of  Gody  un¬ 
worthy  valetudinarian  to  the  queen . 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  penfion  of  500  crowns ; 
hut  that  mini  Her  having  received  difdainfully  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  Typhon ,  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  Ma - 
marinade ,  and  the  penfion  was  withdrawn.  He  then  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  celebrated 
his  victories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary 
refolution  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651, 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d’Aubigne  (afterwards  the  fa¬ 
mous  Madame  de  Maintenon),  who  was  then  only  16 
years  of  age.  u  At  that  time  (fays  Voltaire)  it  was 
confidered  as  a  great  acquifition  for  her  to  gain  for  a 
hufband  a  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune.”  When  Scarron 
was  queflioned  about  the  contract  of  marriage,  he  faid 
he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  fhape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would  give  her  ?  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  u  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
name  of  Scarron’s  wifi;  fhall  live  for  ever.”  She 
reftrained  by  her  modefiy  his  indecent  buffooneries, 
and  the  good  company  which  had  formerly  reforted  to 
Lis  houfe  were  not  lefs  frequent  ir*  their  vifits.  Scar¬ 
ron  now  became  a  new  man.  He  became  more  decent 
in  his  manners  and  converfation  :  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with  moderation,  was  Hill  more  agreeable. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  lived  with  fo  little  economy, 
that  his  income  was  foon  reduced  to  a  fmall  annuity 
and^  b’S  marqtiifate  of  Quinet.  By  the  marquifate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  from  his  pub¬ 
lications,  which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet.  He  was 
accuflomed  to  talk  to  his  fuperiors  with  great  freedom 
m  his  jocular  ftyle.  In  the  dedication  to  his  Don  Ja - 
phet  d' Armenia,  he  thus  addreffies  the  king.  “  I  (hall  en¬ 
deavour  to  perfuade  your  majedy,  that  you  would  do 
yourfeifno  injury  were  you  to  dome  a  fmall  favour; 
for  in  that  cafe  I  ffiould  become  more  gay  :  if  I  fhould 
become  more  gay,.  I  fhould  write  fprightly  comedies  : 
and  if  I  fhould  write  fprightly  comedies,  your  majeHy 
would  be  amufed,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be 
loft.  All  this  appears  fo  evident,  that  I  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  convinced  of  it  if  I  were  as  great  a  king  as  I 
am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man.” 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  Hudy  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  AriHotle  and  Horace,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
would  have  frightened  him  ;  and  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ariftopha- 
nes;  He  faw  an  open  path  before  him,  and  he  follow- 
ed  it.  It  was  the  fafhion  of  the  times  to  pillage  the 
Spanifh  writers.  Scarron  was  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  he  found  it  eafier  to  ufe  the  materials 
which  were  already  prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in 
inventing  a  fubjea  ;  a  reflraint  to  which  a  genius  like 
his  could  not  eafily  fubmit*  As  he  borrowed  liberally 


from  the  Spanifh  writers,  a  dramatic  piece  did  not  coH  Scarron. 

him  much  labour.  His  labour  confided  not  in  making' - 

his  comic  chara&ers  talk  humoroufly,  but  in  keeping 
up  ferious  characters ;  for  the  ferious  was  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  him.  The  great  fuccefs  of  his  Jodelct  Mail  re 
was  a  vaH  allurement  to  him.  The  comedians  who  aCtcd 
it  eagerly  requeHed  more  of  his  productions.  They 
were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procured  him 
large  fums.  They  ferved  to  amufe  him.  If  it  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  more  reafons  for  Scarron’s  readinefs  to 
engage  in  tilde  works,  abundance  may  be  had.  He 
dedicated  his  books  to  his  filter’s  greyhound  bitch  ;  and 
when  fhe  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to  a  certain 
Monfeigneur,  whom  he  praifed  higher,  but  did  not 
much  eHeem.  When  the  office  of  hiHoriographer  be¬ 
came  vacant,  he  folicited  for  it  without  fuccefs.  At 
length  Fouquet  gave  him  a  penfion  of  1600  livres.- 
Chridina  queen  of  Sweden  having  come  to  Paris,  was 
anxiou9  to  fee  Scarron.  “  I  permit  you  (faid  (he  to 
Scarron)  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  The  queen  of  France 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  I  create  you  my 
Roland.”  Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title  :  he 
was  feized  with  fo  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  perfon 
thought  he  would  have  expired.  “  If  I  recover  (he 
faid),  I  will  make  a  fine  fatire  on  the  hiccough.”  His 
gaiety  did  not  forfake  him  to  the  lad.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  domedics  were  fliedding 
tears  about  him,  “  My  good  friends  (fays  he),  I  dial! 
never  make  you  w^eep  fo  much  for  me  as  I  have  made 
you  laugh.”  Juft  before  expiring,  he  faid,  “  I  could 
never  beljeve  before  that  it  is  fo  eafy  to  laugh  at  death.” 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1660,  In  the  51ft  year 
of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  colle&ed  and  publifhed  by  Bru- 
zen  de  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols  nmo,  1737.  There 
are,  1.  The  Eneid  traveftied,  in  8  books.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  continued  by  Moreau  de  Brafey.  2.  Typhon, , 
or  the  Gigantomachia.  3.  Many  comedies  ;  as,  Jode- 
let,  or  the  Mafter  Valet  ;  Jodelet  cuffed  ;  Don  Japhet 
d’Armenie;  The  Ridiculous  Heir;  Every  Man  his 
own  Guardian;  The  Fool  Hi  Marquis;  The  Scholar 
of  Salamanca The  Falfe  Appearance  ;  The  Prince 
Corfaire,  a  tragi-comedy.  Befidts  thefe,  He  wrote  other  • 
pieces  in  verfe.  4.  His  Comic  Romance  in  preffie,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  deferves  attention.  It 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  Scarron  had  great  pleafure  in  reading  his  works 
to  his  friends  as  he  compofed  them  :  he  called  it  trying 
his  works.  Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  coming 
to  him  one  day,  “  Take  a  chair  (fays  Scarron  to  them) 
and  fit  down,  that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance.” 

When  he  obferved  the  company  laugh,  “  Very  well 
(laid  he),  my  book  will  be  u’ell  received  fmee  it  makes 
perfons  of  fuch  delicate  tade  laugh.”  Nor  wras  he  de¬ 
ceived.  His  Romance  had  a  prodigious  run.  It  w*a$ 
the  only  one  of  his  ivorks  that  Boileau  could  fubmit  to 
read.  5.  Spanifh  Novels  tranflated  into  French.  6.  A 
volume  of  Letters.  7.  Poems  5  confiding  of  Songs,  E- 
pidles,  Stanzas,  Odes,  and  Epigrams.  The  whole  cob 
leftion  abounds  with  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety.  Scarron 
can  raife  a  laugh  in  the  mod  ferious  fubjefls  ;  but  his 
fallies  are  rather  thofe  of  a  buffoon  than  the  effudons  of 
ingenuity  and  tade.  He  is  continually  falling  into  the 
mean  and  the  obfeene.  If  we  fhould  make  any  excep¬ 
tion 
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■Scarron  tion  In  favour  of  fome  of  his  comedies,  of  fome  paflages 
Sceptic.  *n  Eneid  traveftied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  we 
- w—  1  -  rnufl  acknowledge  that  all  the  reft  of  his  works  are  on¬ 
ly  fit  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons.  It  has  been 
faid  that  he  was  the  mod  eminent  man  in  his  age  for 
burlefque.  1  his  might  make  him  an  agreeable  compa¬ 
nion  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  laugh  away  their  time  ;  but 
ns  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  inftruft  pofterity,  he  has 
but  little  title  to  pofthumous  fame. 

SCENE,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  public  ftiows 
were  exhibited  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of 
changing  the  fcenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play,  in 
order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons  reprefented  by  the 
aftors  being  in  different  places. 

The  original  fcene  for  afting  of  plays  was  as  fimple 
as  the  representations  themfelves  :  it  conftfted  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occafion,  which 
was  in  fome  degree  ftiaded  by  the  neighbouring  trees, 
whofe  branches  were  made  to  meet  together,  and  their 
vacancies  fupplied  with  boards,  flicks,  and  the  like  ; 
and  to  complete  the  fhelter,  thefe  were  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  fkins,  and  fometimes  with  only  the  branches 
other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  artificial  fcenes,  or  fcenical  reprefen  ta¬ 
tions,  were  introduced,  and  paintings  ufed  inftead  of  the 
objefts  themfelves.  Scenes  wrere  then  of  three  forts ; 
tragic,  comic,  and  fatiric.  The  tragic  fcene  reprefent¬ 
ed  ftately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decorations  of  pil¬ 
lars,  ftatues,  and  other  things  fuitable  to  the  palaces  of 
kings :  the  comic  exhibited  private  houfes  with  balco 
nies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common  buildings : 
and  the  fatiric  was  the  reprefentation  of  groves,  moun¬ 
tains,  dens,  and  other  rural  appearances  ;  and  thefe  de¬ 
corations  either  turned  on  pivots,  or  ftid  along  grooves 
as  thofe  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  clofe  to  nature  and  probability,  the  fcene 
fhould  never  be  ftiifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  courfe 
of  the  play  :  the  ancients  were  pretty  fevere  in  this  re- 
fpe£l,  particularly  Terence,  in  fome  of  whofe  plays  the 
fcene  never  fhifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  tranfafted  at 
the  door  of  fome  old  man’s  houfe,  whither  with  inimi¬ 
table  art  he  occafionally  brings  the  aftors.  The  French 
are  pretty  ftrift  with  refpeft  to  this  rule  ;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 

Scene  is  alfo  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  afts,  and  afts  are  again 
fubdivided  into  fcenes;  in  which  fenfe  the  fcene  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  perfons  prefent  at  or  concerned  in  the  aftion 
on  the  ftage  at  fuch  a  time  :  whenever,  therefore,  a  new 
aftor  appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  aftion  is 
changed  intoother  hands;  and  therefore  a  new  fcene 
then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that  the  fcenes  be 
well  connefted  ;  that  is,  that  one  fucceed  another  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  that  the  ftage  be  never  quite  empty  till  the 
end  of  the  aft.  See  Poetry. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek,  fcene, 
and  ygatpi 3  defeription ),  in  perfpeftive,  a  reprefentation  of 
a  body  on  a  perfpeftive  plane ;  or  a  defeription  thereof 
in  all  its  dimenfions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  See 
Perspective. 

SCEPTIC,  a-K7i7rriKog9  from  rKinropcci,  “  I  confider, 
look  aberut,  or  deliberate,”  properly  fignifies  confdera - 
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twe  and  mquijithe ,  or  one  who  is  always  weighing  rea-  Sceptic. 
Tons  on  one  fide  and  the  other,  without  ever  deciding  be- v"— "y—* 
tween  them.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  feft  of 
philofophers  founded  by  Pyrrho  (fee  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertius,  had  various  other  denominations. 

From  their  mafter  they  were  called  Pyrr/ionians  ;  from 
the  diftinguiftiing  tenets  or  charafteriftic  of  their  phi- 
lofophy  they  derived  the  name  of  Aporetici,  from  etxogiv, 

“  to  doubt from  their  fufpenfion  and  hefitation  they 
were  called  ephefiici ,  from  u  to  ftay  or  keep 

back  and  laltly,  they  were  called  %ctetici  or  feelers , 
from  their  never  getting  beyond  the  fearch  of  truth. 

That  the  fceptical  philofophy  is  abfurd,  can  admit  of 
no  difpute  in  the  prefent  age  ;  and  that  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Pyrrho  carried  it  to  the  moft  ridiculous  height, 
is  no  lefs  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  himfelf 
was  fo  extravagantly  fceptical  as  has  fometimes  been 
alferted,  when  we  refleft  on  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
which  are  ftill  preferved,  and  the  refpeftful  manner  in 
which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  firft  name  who  flourifhed  foon  after 
him.  The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  diftance  of  time  it 
can  be  difeovered,  feems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from  De¬ 
mocritus  to  deny  the  real  exiftence  of  all  qualities  in  bo¬ 
dies,  except  thofe  which  are  efielitial  to  primary  atoms, 
and  that  he  referred  every  thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objefts,  in  other  words, 
to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  knowledge  of  courfe 
appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fallacious  report  of 
the  fenfes,  and  confequently  to  be  uncertain  ;  and  in 
this  notion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  general  fpirit  of 
the  Eleatic  fchool  in  which  he  was  educated.  He  was 
further  confirmed  in  his  fcepticifm  by  the  fubtilties  of 
the  Dialeftic  fchools,  in  which  he  had  been  inftrufted 
by  the  fon  of  Stilpo ;  choofing  to  overturn  the  cavils 
of  fophiftry  by  recurring  to  the  doftrine  of  univerfal 
uncertainty,  and  thus  breaking  the  knot  which  he 
could  not  unloofe.  For  being  naturally  and  habitually 
inclined  to  confider  immoveable  tranquillity  as  the 
great  end  of  all  philofophy,  he  was  eafily  led  to  defpife 
the  difienfions  of  the  dogmatifts,  and  to  infer  from  their 
endlefs  difputes,  the  uncertainty  of  the  queftions  on 
which  they  debated ;  controverfy,  as  it  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  to  others,  becoming  alfo  with  refpeft  to  him  the 
parent  of  fcepticifm. 

Pyrrho’s  doftrines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  difregarded.  He  was  attended  by  fe- 
veral  fcholars,  and  fucceeded  by  feveral  followers,  who 
preferved  the  memory  of  his  notions.  The  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  his  followers  was  Timon  (fee  TiMON),in  whom 
the  public  fucceftion  of  profefiors  in  the  Pyrrhonic  fchool 
terminated.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  almoft  ex- 
tinft,  having fuffered  much  from  thejealoufy  of  the  dog-- 
matifts,  and  from  a  natural  averfion  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  total  ignorance,  or  to  be  left  in  abfo- ' 
lute  darknefs.  The  difciples  of  Timon,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  profefs  fcepticifm,  and  their  notions  xvere 
embraced  privately  at  lead  by  many  others.  The  fchool 
itfelf  was  afterwards  revived  by  Ptolcemeus  a  Cyrenian, 
and  was  continued  by  Alnefidemus  a  contemporary  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  principles  of  the  Pyr¬ 
rhonic  philofophy,  the  heads  of  which  are  preferved  by 
Photius.  From  this  time  it  was  continued  through 
a  feries  of  preceptors  of  little  note  to  Sextus  Empi¬ 
ricus,  who  alf©  gave  a  fummary  of  the  fceptical  doctrine. 
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ptic.  A  fydem  of  philofophy  thus  founded  on  doubt,  and 
clouded  with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets 
of  any  importance,  nor  prefcribe  a  certain  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  j  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  followers 
of  fcepticifm  were  guided  entirely  by  chance.  As 
they  could  form  no  certain  judgement  refpe&ing  good 
and  evil,  they  accidentally  learned  the  folly  of  eagerly 
purfuing  any  apparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  apparent 
evil ;  and  their  minds  of  courfe  fettled  into  a  date  of 
undidurbed  tranquillity,  the  grand  poftulatum  of  their 
fyltem. 

In  the  fchools  of  the  fceptics  we  find  ten  diftinft  to¬ 
pics  of  argument  urged  in  fupport  of  the  do&rine  of 
uncertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  pofitively  afferted  either  concerning 
their  number  or  their  force.  Thefe  arguments  chiefly 
refpeft  objects  of  fenfe :  they  place  all  knowledge  in 
appearance  ;  and,  as  the  fame  things  appear  very  dif¬ 
ferent  to  different  people,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  which  ap¬ 
pearance  moft  truly  expreffes  their  real  nature.  They 
likewife  fay,  that  our  judgement  is  liable  to  uncertainty 
from  the  circumftance  of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence, 
and  that  mankind  are  continually  led  into  different  con¬ 
ceptions  concerning  the  fame  thing  by  means  of  cuftom, 
law,  fabulous  tales,  and  eftabliftied  opinions.  On  all 
thefe  accounts  they  think  every  human  judgement  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  uncertainty  ;  and  concerning  any  thing  they  can 
only  aflert,  that  it  feems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it 
leems. 

This  doubtful  reafoning,  if  reafoning  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  the  fceptics  extended  to  all  the  fciences,  in  which 
they  difcovered  nothing  true,  or  which  could  be  abfo- 
lutely  afferted.  In  all  nature,  in  phyfics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contradictory  opinions,  and  inex¬ 
plicable  or  incomprehenfible  phenomena.  In  phyfics, 
the  appearances  they  thought  might  be  deceitful ;  and 
refpeCting  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  of  mora¬ 
lity,  men  were,  in  their  opinion,  equally  ignorant  and 
uncertain.  To  overturn  the  fophiftical  arguments  of 
thefe  fceptical  reafoners  would  be  no  difficult  matter, 
if  their  reafoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed, 
their  great  principle  is  fufficiently,  though  fhortly  refu¬ 
ted  by  Plato,  in  thefe  words.  “  When  you  fay  all 
things  are  incomprehenfible  (fays  he),  do  you  com¬ 
prehend  or  conceive  that  they  are  thus  incomprehen¬ 
fible,  or  do  you  not  ?  If  you  do,  then  fomething  is  com- 
prehenfible  }  if  you  do  not,  there  is  no  reafon  we  fiiould 
believe  you,  fince  you  do  not  comprehend  your  own  af- 
fertion.” 

But  fcepticifm  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
ancients  and  to  the  followers  of  Pyrrho.  Numerous 
fceptics  have  arifen  alfo  in  modern  times,  varying  in  their 
principles,  manners,  and  charader,  as  chance,  prejudice, 
vanity,  weaknefs,  or  indolence,  prompted  them.  The 
great  objeCI,  however,  which  they  feem  to  have  in  view, 
is  to  overturn,  or  at  leaf!  to  weaken,  the  evidence  of 
analogy,  experience,  and  teflimony  •,  though  fome  of 
them  have  even  attempted  to  (how,  that  the  axioms  ’of 
geometry  are  uncertain,  and  its  demondrations  incon- 
clufive.  This  lad  attempt  has  not  indeed  been  often 
made  *,  but  the  chief  aim  of  Mr  Hume’s  philofophical 
writings  is  to  introduce  doubts  into  every  branch  of 
phyfics ,  met  a  phyfics,  hifiory ,  ethics,  and  theology.  It  is 
needlcfs  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  reafonings  in  fupport 
of  modern  fcepticifm.  The  mod  important  of  them  have 
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been  noticed  elfewhere  (fee  Miracle,  Metaphy-  Sceptic 
sics,  and  Philosophy,  N°  41.)  *,  and  fuch  of  our  rea-  \[ 
ders  as  have  any  relifh  for  fpeculations  of  that  nature  can 
be  no  grangers  to  his  Effays,  or  to  the  able  confutations en*— . 
of  them  by  the  Do&ors  Reid,  Campbell,  Gregory, 
and  Beattie,  who  have  likewife  expofed  the  weaknefs 
of  the  fceptical  reafonings  of  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche, 
and  other  philofophers  of  great  fame  in  the  fame 
fchool. 

SCEPTICISM,  the  do&rines  and  opinions  of  the 
fceptics.  See  the  preceding  article. 

SCEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  ftaff,  or  batoon,  borne 
on  folemn  occafions  by  kings,  as  a  badge  of  their  com¬ 
mand  and  authority.  Nicod  derives  the  word  from 
the  Greek  which  he  fays  originally  fignified  „ 

“  a  javelin,”  which  the  ancient  kings  ufually  bore  a? 
a  badge  of  their  authority  }  that  inftrument  being  in 
very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  But  o-kk^t^qv 
does  not  properly  fignify  a  javelin,  but  a  Jlajf  to  refi  up¬ 
on,  from  innitor ,  “  I  lean  upon.”  Accordingly, 

in  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the 
fceptres  of  kings  were  no  other  than  long  walking-fiaves ; 
and  Ovid,  in  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  dcfcribes  him  as  reft- 
ing  on  his  fceptre  (Met.  i.  ver.  178.)  The  fceptre  is  an 
enfign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity  than,  the  crown. 

The  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets  put  fceptres  in  the 
hands  of  the  mod  ancient  kings  they  ever  introduce. 

Judin  obferves,  that  the  fceptre,  in  its  original,  vras  a 
haft  a,  or  fpear.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  mod  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  men  adored  the  liajlce  or  fceptres  as  immortal 
gods $  and  that  it  was  upon  this  account,  that,  even  in 
his  time,  they  dill  furnifhed  the  gods  with  fceptres.—. 
Neptune’s  fceptre  is  his  trident.  Tarquin  the  Elder  was 
the  fird  who  affumed  the  fceptre  among  the  Romans.  Le 
Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in  the  fird  race  of  the  French 
kings,  the  fceptre  was  a  golden  rod,  almod  always  of 
the  fame  height  with  the  king  who  bore  it,  and  crooked 
at  one  end  like  a  crozier.  Frequently  indead  of  a  fcep¬ 
tre,  kings  are  feen  on  medals  with  a  palm  in  their  hand. 

See  Regalia. 

#  SCH/EFFERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dioecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHAFFH  AUSEN,  the  fmalled  canton  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Suabia,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  the  bifhopric  of 
Conftance,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame  and  Thurgau. 

It  is  about  15  miles  long  and  9  broad,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  amounts  to  about  30,000.  Its  revenues  are  not 
extenfive,  as  one  proof  of  which  the  burgomader  or  chief 
has  not  more  than  150I.  a  year.  The  reformation  was 
introduced  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  date,  the  higheft  incomes  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  Tool.,  and  the  lowed  40I.  annually.  Sumptua¬ 
ry  laws  are  in  force,  as  well  as  in  mod  other  parts  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  no  dancing  is  allowed  except  on  very 
particular  occafions.  Wine  is  their  chief  article  of 
commerce,  which  they  exchange  with  Suabia  for  corn, 
as  this  canton  produces  very  little  of  that  neceffary 
article. 

SCH AFFHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the 
metropolis  of  a  canton  of  the  -fame  name.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  interruption  of 
the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the  cataract  at  Lauffen. 

It  was  at  one  period  an  imperial  town,  and  admitted  a 
3  Y  member 
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SvhafFhau-  member  of  the  Helvetic  c.onfederacy  In  1501  \  and  Its 
Sch°eJe  terr^ory  forms  the  1 2th  canton  In  point  of  rank.  The 
Inhabitants  of  this  town  are  computed  at  6000,  but  the 
number  of  citizens  or  burgeffes  is  about  1600.  From 
thefc  were  elefled  85  members,  who  formed  the  great 
and  little  council }  the  fenate,  or  little  council  of  25, 
being  enti  lifted  with  the  executive  power  }  and  the 
great  council  finally  deciding  all  appeals,  and  regulating 
the  more  important  concerns  of  government.  Though 
a  frontier  town,  it  has  no  garrtfon,  and  the  fortifications 
are  weak  ;  but  it  once  had  a  famous  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  the  work  of  one  Ulric  Grubenman,  a 
carpenter.  The  Tides  and  top  of  it  were  covered j  and 
it  was  a  kind  Gf  hanging  bridge  ;  the  road  was  nearly 
*  level,  and  not  cariied  as  ufual,  over  the  top  of  the 
arch,  but  let  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  fufpend- 
ed.  This  curious  bridge  was  burnt  by  the  French,  when 
they  evacuated  Schaffhaufen,  after  being  defeated  by 
the  Auftrians,  April  1 3.  1799.  Schaffhaufen  is  22 
miles  north  by  eaft  of  Zurich,  and  39  eaft  of  Bafil. 
Long.  30.  41'  E.  Lat.  470.  39'  N. 

SCHALBEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHEDULE,  a  fcroll  of  paper  or  parchment,  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  will,  leafe,  or  other  deed  $  containing  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  fome  other  matter  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  deed. — The  word  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  Latin  fcheda ,  or  Greek  a  leaf  or  piece  of 

paper. 

SCHEELE,  Charx.es  William,  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  December  1742,  at  Stralfund,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  kept  a  fhop.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  ufual  inftruftions  of  a  private  fchool  5  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  fliewed  a  ftrong  delire  to  follow  the  pro- 
feftion  of  an  apothecary,  and  his  father  fuffered  him  to 
gratify  his  inclinations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Gottenburg,  he  palled  his  apprenticefhip,  which 
was  completed  in  fix  years.  He  remained,  however, 
fome  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
fo  excellently  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  his  knowledge. 
Among  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  treated 
of  chemical  fubje&s,  Kunckel’s  Laboratory  feerns  to 
have  been  his  favourite.  He  ufed  to  repeat  many  of 
the  experiments  contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the 
night,  when  the  reft  of  the  family  had  retired  to  reft. 
A  friend  of  Scheele’s  had  remarked  the  progrefs  which 
he  had  made  in  chemiftry,  and  had  alked  him  by  what 
inducements  he  had  been  at  firft  led  to  ftudy  a  fcience 
in  which  he  had  gained  fucli  knowledge  ?  Scheele  re¬ 
lumed  the  following  anfwer  :  “  The  firft  caufe,  my 
friend,  arofe  from  yourfelf.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  my  apprenticelhip  you  advifed  me  to  read  Neuman’s 
Chemiftry  ;  from  the  p^rufal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myfelf;  and  I  remember  very 
well  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  conferve-glafs,  oil  of 
cloves  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  fee  alfo  ftill  before  my  eyes  an  unlucky 
experiment  which  I  made  with  pyrophorus.  Circum- 
ftances  of  this  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  defire 
to  repeat  experiments.”  After  Scheele’s  departure 


from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  1765,  he  obtained  a  place  Scheele. 
with  Kalftrom,  an  apothecary  at  Malmo.  Two  years  -v” 
afterwards  he  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
managed  the  (hop  of  Mr  Scharenberg.  In  1773, 
he  changed  this  appointment  for  another  at  Upfal, 
under  Mr  Loock.  Here  he  was  fortunately  fituated  j 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
having  free  accefs  to  the  univerfity  laboratory,  he  had 
opportunities  of  increafing  his  knowledge.  At  this 
place  alfo  he  happily  commenced  the  friendfhip  which 
fubfifted  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
refidence  at  this  place,  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince 
Henry  of  Pruffia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Su- 
dermania,  vifited  Upfal,  and  chofe  this  opportunity  to 
fee  the  academical  laboratory.  Scheele  was  accor¬ 
dingly  appointed  by  the  univerfity  to  exhibit  fome 
chemical  experiments  to  them.  This  office  he  under¬ 
took,  and  fliewed  fome  of  the  moft  curious  procefles 
in  chemiftiy.  The  two  princes  afked  him  many  quef- 
tions,  and  expreffed  their  approbation  of  the  anfwers 
which  he  returned  to  them.  The  duke  afked  him 
what  countryman  he  was,  and  feemed  to  be  much 
pleafed  when  Scheele  informed  him  that  he  was  bom 
at  Stralfund.  At  their  departure  they  told  the  profef- 
for,  who  was  prefent,  that  they  fhould  efteem  it  a  favour 
if  he  would  permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  accefs  to 
the  laboratory,  as  often  as  he  chofe,  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  year  1777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Me¬ 
dical  College  to  be  apothecary  at  Koping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  he  foon  fliewed  the  world  how  great  a 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  fituation  could  confine 
his  abilities.  When  he  was  at  Stockholm  Jie  fliewed  his 
acutenefs  as  a  chemift,  as  he  difeovered  there  the  new 
and  wonderful  acid  contained  in  the  fluor  fpar.  It  has 
been  confidently  afferted,  that  Scheele  was  the  firft  who 
difeovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  acid  \  and  that  whilft 
he  was  at  Upfal  he  made  many  experiments  to  prove  its 
properties.  This  circumftance  might  probably  have  fur- 
niftied  Bergman  with  the  means  of  treating  this  fubjedl 
more  fully.  At  the  fame  place  he  began  the  feries  of 
excellent  experiments  on  that  remarkable  mineral  fub- 
ftaiice,  manganefe  5  from  which  inveftigation  he  was  led 
to  make  the  very  valuable  and  interefting  difeovery  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  At  the  fame  time  he  examined  the 
properties  of  ponderous  earth. 

At  Koping  he  finifhed  his  difTertation  on  Air  and 
Fire  $  a  work  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  moft 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to 
prove  in  this  treatife  is,  that  fire  confifts  of  pure  air  and 
phlogifton.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (if  in¬ 
flammable  air  be  phlogifton),  water  is  compofed  of  thefc 
two  principles.  Of  thefe  opinions  we  may  fay,  in  the  * 
words  of  Cicero,  u  Opimones  tarn  *varice  funt  ta??ique  in¬ 
ter  fe  dijjidentes  ut  altcrum  profie&o  fieri  poteji,  ut  earum 
nulla ,  alterum  certe ,  non  poteji  ut  plus  una,  vera  fit The 
author’s  merit  in  this  work,  exclusive  of  the  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  fufficient  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  public  $■  as  the  ingenuity  difplayed  in  treating  fo 
delicate  a  fubjeft,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob- 
fervations  (a)  which  are  difperfed  through  the  treatife, 

juftly 


{jy  Schccle  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  curfory  way,  the  decompofition  of  common  fait  by  the  calx  of  lead.  Mr 

Turner* 
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Scheele.  juftly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 

•“ — v  procured  him.  It  was  fpread  abroad  through  every  coun¬ 
try,  became  Toon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and  tranflated 
into  many  languages.  The  Englifh  tranflation  is  en¬ 
riched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and  truly  philofo- 
phic  genius  Richard  Kirwan,  E(q. 

Scheele  now  diligently  employed  himfelf  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  Tran  factions  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm. 
He  firft  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the  fait  of  ben¬ 
zoin.  In  the  fame  year  he  difcovered  that  arfenic,  freed 
in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogifton,  partakes  of  all 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  its  peculiar  affinities 
to  other  fubftances. 

In  a  DilTertation  on  Flint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  he 
clearly  overturned  Beaume’s  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
the  llliceous  and  argillaceous  earths.  He  publiffied  an 
Analyfis  of  the  Human  Calculus,  He  fliewed  alfo  a 
mode  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  improved  the  procefs  of  making  the  powder  of  Al- 
garoth.  He  analyfed  the  mineral  fubftance  called 
nttlybdena,  or  flexible  black  lend.  He  difcovered  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.  He  (hewed  us  how  to  de- 
compofe  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  He  difcovered  that 
fome  neutral  falts  are  decompofed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  decompofed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  obferved,  with  peculiar  ingenuity,*  an  acid  in  milk, 
which  decompofes  acetated  alkali ;  and  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  fugnr  of  milk,  he  difcovered  another  acid, 
different  in  fome  refpe&s  from  the  above-mentioned 
acid  and  the  common  acid  of  fugar.  He  accomplished 
the  decompofition  of  tungften,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  before  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  metallic  acid  united  to  lime.  He  publiffied  an  ex¬ 
cellent  differtauon  on  the  different  forts  of  ether.  He 
found  out  an  eafy  way  to  preferve  vinegar  for  many 
years.  His  inveftigation  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
Pruffian  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  feparate  it, 
and  his  difeovery  that  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  char¬ 
coal,  mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  are  ffrong  marks 
of  his  penetration  and  genius.  Fie  found  out  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fvveet  matter  in  expreffcd  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water,  fie  fliewed  how  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  cryftals.  He  found 
the  white  powder  in  rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  felenite,  and  which  amounts  to  one-feventh  of  the 
weight  of  the  root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acid  of  forrel.  This  fuggefled  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  forrel.  He  precipitated  acetate  of  lead 
with  it,  and  decompofed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  by  this  proccfs  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  fugar  ;  and  by  (lowly  dropping  a 
folution  of  fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  the  acid  of  fu¬ 
gar,  he  regenerated  the  acid  of  forrel. — From  his  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  berries,  he 
found  not  one  fpecies  of  acid  alone,  viz.  the  acid  of  le¬ 
mon,  but  another  alfo,  which  he  denominated  the  mala- 
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ceous  or  malic  acid,  from  its  being  found  in  the  greateffi  Scheele. 
quantity  in  apples.  v— — v— 

By  the  decompofition  of  Bergman's  new  metal  (fide- 
rite)  he  (hewed  the  truth  of  Meyer’s  and  Klaproth’s 
conjedlure  concerning  it.  He  boiled  the  calx  of  fide- 
rite  w  ith  alkali  of  tartar,  and  precipitated  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  by  the  middle  fait  which  he  obtained  by  this  ope¬ 
ration  ;  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid  of  phofphorus ;  fo 
that  he  demonftrates  that  this  calx  was  phofphorated 
iron.  He  found  alfo,  that  the  native  Pruffian  blue 
contained  the  fame  acid.  He  difcovered  by  the  fame 
means,  that  the  perlate  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
an  acid  fui generis ,  but  the  phofphoric  united  to  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkali.  Fie  fuggefled  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  procefs  for  obtaining  magnefia  from 
Epfom  fait  ;  he  advifes  the  adding  of  an  equal  weight 
of  common  fall  to  the  Epfom  fait,  fo  that  an  equal 
weight  of  Glauber’s  fait  may  be  obtained  ;  but  this  will 
not  fucceed  unlefs  in  the  cold  of  winter.  Thefe  are  the 
valuable  difeoveries  of  this  great  philofopher,  which  are  to 
found  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  Molt  of  his  effays  have  been  publiflied  in  French 
by  Madame  Picardet,  and  Monf.  Morveau  of  Dijon. 

Dr  Beddoes  alfo  has  made  a  very  valuable  prefent  to 
his  countrymen  of  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  a  greater 
part  of  Scheele’s  diifertations,  to  which  he  has  added 
fome  ufeful  and  ingenious  notes.  The  following  difeo¬ 
veries  of  Scheele  are  not,  wre  believe,  publiflied  with  the 
.red.  Fie  fliewed  what  that  fubftance  is,  which  has 
been  generally  called  ‘  the  earth  of  the  (luor  fpar.’ 

It  is  not  produced  unlefs  the  fluor  acid  meet  with  filice- 
ous  earth.  It  appears  from  Scheele’s  experiments  to  be 
a  triple  fait,  confiding  of  flint,  acid  of  fluor,  and  fixed 
alkali.  Scheele  proved  alfo,  that  the  fluor  acid  may 
be  produced  without  any  addition  of  the  vitriolic  or  any 
mineral  acid  :  the  fluor  is  melted  with  fixed  alkali, 
and  the  fluorated  alkali  is  decompofed  by  acetated  lead. 

If  the  precipitate  be  mixed  with  charcoal  duft,  and 
expofed  in  a  retort  to  a  ftrong  heat,  the  lead  will  be 
revived,  and  the  acid  of  fluor,  which  was  united  to  it, 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver  pofftfled  of  all  its  ufual  pro¬ 
perties.  This  feems  to  be  an  ingenious  and  unanfwer- 
able  proof  of  its  exiftence. 

He  obferved,  that  no  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un¬ 
lefs  an  alkali  be  prefent;  and  the  reafon  why  it  can  be 
prepared  from  alum  and  coal  is,  that  the  common  alum 
always  contains  a  little  alkali,  wfliich  is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  cryftallize ;  for  if  this  be  feparated  from  it, 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  His  laft  dif- 
fertation  was  his  very  valuable  obfervations  on  the  acid 
of  the  gall-nut.  Ehrhart,  one  of  Scheele’s  moft  intimate 
friends,  afferts,  that  he  was  the  difeoverer  of  both  of  the 
acids  of  fugar  and  tartar.'  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  him 
for  that  mafterpiece  of  chemical  decompofition,  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  acid  of  phofphorus  from  bones.  This  ap- 
3  Y  2  pears 


Turner,  a  gentlemen  who  happily  unites  the  (kill  of  the  manufa&urer  with  the  knowledge  of  the  philofophic  che- 
mift,  has  alfo  the  merit  of  this  dicovery,  as  he  obferved  the  fame  fa#,  without  having  been  indebted  to  Scheele’s 
hint  on  the  fubje£i.  Mr  Turner  has  done  more;  he  has  converted  this  difeovery  to  fome  ufc  in  the  arts  ;  he  pro¬ 
duces  mineral  alkali  for  fale,  arifing  from  the  decompofition  ;  and  from  the  lead  which  is  united  to  the  marine  acid 
he  forms  the  beautiful  pigment  called  the  patent  yellow. 
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pears  from  a  letter  which  Scheele  wrote  to  Gahn,  who 
has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  this  great  difcovery. 
This  acid,  which  is  fo  curious  in  the  eye  of  the  chemilt, 
begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  phyfician.  It  was 
firft  ufed  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral  alkali,  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon.  The  value  of  this  addition 
to  the  materia  medica  cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
from  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  quantity 
of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  fold  in  London. 

We  may  ftamp  the  chara&er  of  Scheele  as  a  philo- 
fopher  from  his  many  and  important  difcoveries.  What 
concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends, 
who  affirm,  that  his  moral  chara&er  was  irreproachable. 
From  his  outward  appearance,  you  would  not  at  firft 
fight  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  j  but  there  was  a  quicknefs  in  his  eye,  which, 
to  an  accurate  obferver,  would  point  out  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  his  mind.  He  mixed  but  little  with  the  crowd 
of  common  acquaintance  \  for  this  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination,  as,  when  his  profeftion  permitted  him, 
he  was  for  the  moft  part  employed  in  his  experimental 
inquiries.  But  he  had  a  foul  for  friendihip  $  nor  could 
even  his  philofophical  purfuits  withhold  him  from  truly 
enjoying  the  fociety  of  thofe  whom  he  could  efleem  and 
love.  Before  he  adopted  any  opinion,  or  a  particular 
theory,  he  confidered  it  with  the  greateff  attention  ;  but 
when  once  his  fentiments  were  fixed,  he  adhered  to  them, 
and  defended  them  with  refolution.  Not  but  that  he 
was  ingenuous  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  convinced 
by  weighty  objections  }  as  he  has  fliewn  that  he  was 
open  to  convi&ion. 

His  chemical  apparatus  was  neither  neat  nor  con¬ 
venient  j  his  laboratory  was  fmall  and  confined  \  nor 
was  he  particular  in  regard  to  the  veffels  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  experiments,  as  often  the  firft  phial  which 
came  to  hand  was  placed  in  his  fand-heat :  fo  that  we 
may  juftly  wonder  how  fuch  difcoveries,  and  fuch  ele¬ 
gant  experiments,  could  have  been  made  under  fuch  un¬ 
favourable  circumftances.  He  underftood  none  of  the 
modern  languages  except  the  German  and  Swedifli  \  fo 
that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  benefited  by  the 
early  intelligence  of  difcoveries  made  by  foreigners,  but 
was  forced  to  wait  till  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
him  in  the  flow  and  uncertain  channel  of  tranllation.  The 
important  fervices  which  Scheele  did  to  natural  philo- 
fophy  entitled  him  to  univerfal  reputation  \  and  he  ob¬ 
tained  it :  his  name  was  well  known  by  all  Europe, 
and  he  was  member  of  feveral  learned  academies  and 
philofophical  focieties. 

It  was  often  wifhed  that  he  would  quit  his  retirement 
at  Koping,  and  move  in  a  larger  fphere.  It  was  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  that  a  place  might  be  procured  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  might  afford  him  a  good  income  and 
more  leifure  \  and,  indeed,  latterly  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  of  an  annuity  of  300k  if  he  would  fettle  in  this 
country.  But  death,  alas  !  put  an  end  to  this  project. 
For  half  a  year  before  this  melancholy  event,  his  health 
had  been  declining,  and  he  himfelf  was  fenfible  that  he 
would  not  recover.  On  the  19th  of  May  1786,  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  *,  on  the  21ft  he  bequeathed  all  of 
which  he  was  pofiefled  to  his  wife  (who  was  the  widow 
©f  his  predecfeffor  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  had  lately 
married)  *,  and  on  the  fame  day  he  departed  this  life. 
So  the  world  loft,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  Bergman  and 
Sclieele}  of  whom  Sweden  may  juftly  boaft  3  two  philo- 


fophers,  who  were  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  their  Scheincr 
contemporaries,  and  whofe  memory  pofterity  will  never  ij 
ceafe  moft  gratefully  to  revere.  t  Schinu3- 

SCHEINER,  Christopher,  a  German  mathemati¬ 
cian,  aftronomer,  and  Jefuit,  eminent  for  being  the  firft: 
who  difeovered  fpots  on  the  fun,  was  born  at  Schwaben 
in  the  territory  of  Middleheim  in  1575.  He  firft  dif¬ 
eovered  fpots  on  the  fun’s  difk  in  1611,  and  made  ob- 
fervations  on  thefe  phenomena  at  Rome,  until  at  length 
reducing  them  to  order,  he  publiflied  them  in  one  vol. 
folio  in  1630.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  fmaller  things 
relating  to  mathematics  and  philofophy  j  and  died  in 
1690. 

SCHELD,  a  river  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Pi¬ 
cardy,  and  runs  north-eaft  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes, 
Tournay,  Oudenarde,  &cc.  and  receiving  the  Lis  at 
Ghent,  runs  eaft  by  Dendermond,  and  then  north  to 
Antwerp  :  below  which  city  it  divides  into  two  branch¬ 
es,  one  called  the  Wejler-Scheld ,  which  feparates  Flan¬ 
ders  from  Zealand,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Flu  filing  ;  and  the  other  called  the  OJier-Scke/d ,  which 
runs  by  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  afterwards  between  the 
iflands  Beveland  and  Schowen,  and  a  little  below  falls 
in  the  fea. 

SCHEME,  a  draught  or  reprefentation  of  any  geo¬ 
metrical  or  aftronomical  figure,  or  problem,  by  lines 
fenfible  to  the  eye  \  or  of  the  celeftial  bodies  in  their 
proper  places  for  any  moment }  otherwife  called  a  dia¬ 
gram. 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  with 
three  caftles.  It  is  famous  for  mines  of  filver  and  other 
metals,  as  alfo  for  hot  baths.  Near  it  is  a  rock  of  a 
fhining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  fome  fpots  of 
yellow.  E.  Long.  19.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  4c. 

SCHERARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHETLAND.  See  Shetland. 

SCHEUCHZEUIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  hexandria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  fifth  order,  Tripelatoidcce .  See  Botany  In* 
dex. 

SCHIECHS,  or  Schech,  among  the  Arabs,  is  a, 
name  applied  to  their  nobles.  “  Among  the  Bedouins,” 
fays  Niebuhr,  “  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
the  higheft  or  the  lowed  order.  Their  nobles  are  very 
numerous,  and  compofe  in  a  manner  the  whole  nation  } 
the  plebeians  are  invariably  a&uated  and  guided  by  the 
fchiechs,  who  fuperintend  and  dire£t  in  every  tranf- 
a£Hon.  The  fchiechs,  and  their  fubje&s,  are  born  to 
the  life  of  fhepherds  and  foldiers.  The  greater  tribes 
rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  fell  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  employ  them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in 
military  expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  Hocks  of 
fheep.  Among  thofe  tiibes  which  apply  to  agriculture, 
the  fchiechs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  their  fubje&s,  whofe  dwellings  are 
wretched  huts.  Scliiechs  always  ride  on  horfes  or  dro¬ 
medaries,  infpe&ing  the  condud  of  their  fubje&s,  vifit- 
ing  their  friends,  or  hunting.  Traverfing  the  defert, 
where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  per-  ^ 
ceive  travellers  at  a  diftance.  As  travellers  are  fcldom 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  wild  trails,  they  eafily  difeover 
fuch  as  pafs  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  them 
when  they  find  their  own  party  the  ftrongeft.” 

SCHINUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dioecU 

clafs  : 
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Schiras  clafs  )  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d 
11  order,  Dumofe.  See  Botany  Index . 

,bc  °^a  1C*.  SCHIRAS,  or  Schirauz,  a  large  and  famous  town 
of  Perfia,  capital  of  Farfiftan,  is  three  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  but  not  fo  much  in  breadth.  It  is  feat- 
ed  at  the  north-weft  end  of  a  fpacious  plain  furrounded 
with  very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which  the  town  ftands. 
The  houfes  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  ;  the 
roofs  are  flat  and  terraced.  There  are  15  liandfome 
mofques,  tiled  with  ftones  of  a  bluifh  green  colour,  and 
lined  within  with  black  polifhed  marble.  There  are 
many  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  furrounded  with  walls 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  They  contain  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  very  fine  trees,  with  fruits  almoft  of  every 
kind,  befides  various  beautiful  flowers.  The  wines  of 
Schiras  are  not  only  the  beft  in  Perfia,  but,  as  fome 
think,  in  the  whole  world.  The  women  are  much  ad- 
didled  to  gallantry,  and  Schiras  is  called  an  earthly  pa- 
radife  by  fome.  The  ruins  of  the  famous  Perfepolis  are 
30  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  this  place.  E.  Long.  56.  o. 
N.  Lat.  29.  36. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,  <ryj<rpot,  clift ,  fijfuref 
in  its  general  acceptation  fignifies  divtjton ,  or  feparaiion  ; 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  feparations  happening 
from  diverfity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  fame  re¬ 
ligion  and  faith. 

Thus  we  fay  the  fchifm  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  fchifm  of  the  Perfians  from  the  Turks  and 
other  Mahometans,  &c. 

Among  ecclefiaftical  authors,  the  great  fchifm  of  the 
Weft  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI.  which  divided  the  church  for  40 
or  50  years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Conftance. 

The  Romanifts  number  34  fchifms  in  their  church. 
— They  beftow  the  name  Eng/ijh  fchifm  on  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  religion  in  this  kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  church 
of  England  apply  the  term  fchifm  to  the  feparation  of 
the  nonconformifts,  viz.  the  prefbyterians,  independents, 
and  anabaptifts,  for  a  further  reformation. 

SCPIISTUS,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
kinds  of  ftones,  as  argillaceous,  filiceous,  bituminous, 
fchiftus,  &c.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

SCHMIEDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  o&andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHOENOBATES,  (from  the  Greek,  «ry< uvo$,  a 
rope ;  and  fiaivco,  I  walk ),  a  name  which  the  Greeks 
gave  to  their  rope-dancers  :  by  the  Romans  called  funam- 
buli.  See  Rope-dancer  and  Funambulus. 

Ih e.  fchcenobates  were  (laves  whofe  mailers  made  mo¬ 
ney  of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their  feats 
of  activity.  Mercuriahs  de  arte  gymnajlica ,  lib.  in. 
gives  us  five  figures  of fchcenobates  engraven  after  ancient 
ftones. 

SCHOENUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  3d  order,  Calamarice.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHOLASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  fchools. 
See  School. 

SCHOLASTIC  Divinity,  is  that  part  or  fpecfes  of  divini¬ 
ty  which  clears  and  difcufles  queftiotis  by  reafon  and  ar¬ 
guments  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands,  in  fome  meafure,  op- 
pofed  to  poftive  divinity ,  which  is  founded  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fathers,  councils,  &c.  The  fchool- divinity 
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is  now  fallen  into  contempt  5  and  is  fcarce  regarded  any-  Scht  tiafr 
where  but  in  fome  of  the  univerfities,  where  they  are 
ftill  by  their  charters  obliged  to  teach  it. 

SCHOLIAST,  or  Commentator,  a  grammarian 
who  writes  fcholia ,  that  is,  notes,  glofles,  &c.  upon  an¬ 
cient  authors  who  have  written  in  the  learned  languages. 

See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occa- 
fionally  made  on  fome  paftage,  propofition,  or  the  like. 

This  term  is  much  ufed  in  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics,  where,  after  demonftrating  a  propofition, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  fome 
other  way,  or  to  give  fome  advice  or  precaution  in  order 
to  prevent  miftakes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe  or  appli¬ 
cation  thereof. 


SCHOMBERG,  Frederick-Armand  duke  of, 
a  diftinguilhed  officer,  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family 
in  Germany,  and  the  fon  of  Count  Schomberg  by  an 
Englifti  lady,  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley,  was  born  in 
1608.  Fie  was  initiated  into  the  military  life  under  Fre- 
derick-Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  ferved 
under  his  fon  William  II.  of  Orange,  w7ho  highly  efteem- 
ed  him.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  his  reputation  wras  fo  well  known,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  Gravelines,  of  Fumes,  and  the 
furrounding  countries.  He  was  reckoned  inferior  to  no 
general  in  that  kingdom  except  Marefchal  Turenne  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde  }  men  of  fuch  exalted  eminence 
that  it  was  no  difgrace  to  acknowledge  their  fuperiority. 
The  French  court  thinking  it  neceffary  to  diminiffi  the 
powrer  of  Spain,  fent  Schomberg  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  wdth  that  coun¬ 
try  refpe&ing  the  fucceflion  to  their  throne. — Schom- 
berg’s  military  talents  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  in  favour 
of  his  allies.  The  court  of  Spain  was  obliged  to  folicit 
for  peace  in  1668,  and  to  acknorvledge  the  houfe  of 
Braganza  as  the  juft  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
For  his  great  fervices  he  w?as  created  Count  Mentola  in 
Portugal  5  and  a  penfion  of  3000 1.  was  beftovved  upon 
him,  with  the  reverfion  to  his  heirs. 

In  1673  came  over  t0  England  to  command  the 
army  ;  but  the  Englifh  at  that  time  being  difgufted 
with  the  French  nation,  Schomberg  was  fufpe&ed  of 
coming  over  with  a  defign  to  corrupt  the  army,  and 
bring  it  under  French  difcipline.  He  therefore  found 
it  necefiary  to  return  to  France,  which  he  foon  left, 
and  went  to  the  Netherlands.  In  the  month  of  June 
1676,  he  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Maeftricht  *,  and  it  is  faid  he  was  then  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  Marefchal  of  France.  But  the  French  DiBio- 
naire  Hijlorique ,  wdiofe  information  on  a  point  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  authentic,  fays,  that  he  wTas  invefted 
with  this  honour  the  fame  year  in  which  he  took  the 
fortrefs  of  Bellegarde  from  the  Spaniards  while  ferving 
in  Portugal. 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edifl  of  Nantes,  when 
the  perfecution  commenced  againft  the  Proteftants, 
Schomberg,  wrho  w>as  of  that  perfuafion,  requefted  leave 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  This  requeft  was  refu- 
fed  \  but  he  was  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal, 
W’here  he  had  reafon  to  expert  he  wTould  be  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  on  account  of  paft  fervices.  But  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  Portuguefe,  though  it  did  not  prevent  them 
from  accepting  affiftance  from  a  heretic  when  their 

kingdom 
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Schomberg.  klngdo: 

f  mit  them  to  give  him  (belter  when  he  came  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  inquifition  interfered,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  fend  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 
way  of  England.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  was  inverted  with  the 
government  of  Ducal  Prurtia,  and  appointed  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  ele&or’s  forces.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  failed  to  England  to  take  poflertion  of  the 
crown  which  his  father-in-law7  James  II.  had  abdicated, 
Schomberg  obtained  permirtion  from  the  ele£tor  of 
Brandenburg  to  accompany  him.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  ingenious  ftratagem  which 
the  prince  employed  after  his  arrival  in  London  to  dif- 
cover  the  fentiments  of  the  people  refpe&ing  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  ftratagem  was,  to  fpread  an  alarm  over  the 
country  that  the  Irifh  wrere  approaching  with  fire  and 
fword.  When  the  prince  was  eftablifhed  on  the  throne 
of  England,  Schomberg  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance.  I11 
April  1689  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  and  na¬ 
turalized  by  a£l  of  Parliament  5  and  in  May  following 
w7as  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and  title  of  baron 
Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and  duke 
of  Schomberg.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  voted  to  him 
loo,oool.  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices.  Of  this  he  only 
received  a  fmall  part  j  but  after  his  death  a  penfion  of 
5000I.  a-year  was  beftowed  upon  his  fon. 

In  Auguft  1689  he  was  fent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience.  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
himfelf  qt  the  head  of  an  army  confifting  only  of  1  2,000 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  while  King  James  commanded  an 
army  three  times  more  numerous.  Schomberg  thought 
it  dangerous  to  engage  with  fo  fuperior  a  force,  and  be¬ 
ing  difappointed  in  his  promifed  fupplies  from  England) 
judged  it  prudent  to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  He  there¬ 
fore  ported  himfelf  at  Dundalk,  about  five  or  fix  miles 
diftance  from  James,  who  was  encamped  at  Arclee.  For 
fix  weeks  he  remained  in  this  pofition,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  battle,  while  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  ieafon 
he  loft  nearly  the  half  of  his  army.  Schomberg  was 
much  blamed  for  not  coming  to  a£lion  ;  but  foxne  ex¬ 
cellent  judges  admired  his  condu£l  as  a  difplay  of  great 
military  talents.  Had  he  rifked  an  engagement,  and 
been  defeated,  Ireland  would  have  been  loft.  At  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  on  the  ift  July 
1690,  which  decided  the  fate  of  James,  Schomberg 
parted  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  defeated  eight 
fquadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the  Irifh  infantry. 
When  the  French  Proteftants  loft  their  commander, 
Schomberg  went  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  charge. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of  King  James’s  guards, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  reft,  parted  Schom¬ 
berg,  in  attempting  to  rejoin  their  own  army.  I  hey 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and  gave  him  two  wounds 
in  the  head.  As  the  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  he 
might  foon  have  recovered  from  them  ;  but  the  French 
Proteftants,  perhaps  thinking  their  general  was  killed,  t 
immediately  fired  upon  the  guards,  and  fhot  him  dead 
on  the  fpot.  He  was  buried  in  St  Patrick’s  cathedral. 


Bilhop  Burnet  fays,  Schomberg  was  “  a  calm  man,  Schomberg 
of  great  application  and  conduct,  and  thought  much  SchooL  t 
better  than  he  fpoke  ;  of  true  judgement,  of  exadl  pro¬ 
bity,  and  of  a  humble  and  obliging  temper.” 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein,  the  languages, 
the  arts,  or  fciences,  are  taught,  lhus  we  fay,  a  gram* 
mar  fchool ',  a  writing  fchool,  a  fchool  of  natural  philo- 
fophy,  &-C. — The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  7 chola, 
which,  according  to  J3u  Cange,  fignifies  difeipline  and 
corrcBion ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ufed,  in  ge¬ 
net  al,  for  all  places  where  feveral  perfons  met  together, 
either  to  ftudy,  to  converfe,  or  do  any  other  matter. 
Accordingly,  there  were  fcholtf  palatine r,  being  the  fe¬ 
veral  ports  wherein  the  emperor’s  guards  were  placed 
fchola  feutariontrn ,  fchola  gent  ilium,  &c.  At  length 
the  term  parted  alfo  to  civil  magiftrates ;  and  according¬ 
ly  in  the  code  we  meet  with  fchola  chartulariorum,  fchola 
agentiuni ,  &c.  ;  and  even  to  ecclefiaftics,  as  fchola  can - 
torum,  fchola  facer  datum,  &c. 

<  The  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
ftudy  the  laws  that  they  had  received  from  Mofes.  The 
father  of  the  family  ftudied  and  taught  them  in  his  own 
family.  The  Rabbin  taught  them  in  the  temple,  in  the 
fynagogues,  and  in  the  academies.  They  pretend,  that 
even  before  the  deluge  there  were  fchools  for  knowledge 
and  piety,  of  which  the  patriarchs  had  the  direction. — 

They  place  Adam  at  their  head,  then  Enoch,  and  laftly 
Noah.  Melchifedec,  as  they  fay,  kept  a  fchool  in  the 
city  of  Kajrath-fcpher,  otherwife  Hebron,  in  Paleftine. 
Abraham,  who  had  been  inftru&ed  by  Heber,  taught  in 
Ch  aid  sea  and  in  Egypt.  From  him  the  Egyptians  learn¬ 
ed  aftronomy  and  arithmetic.  Jacob  fucceeded  Abra¬ 
ham  in  the  office  of  teaching.  The  feripture  fays,  he 
was  “  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chaldee  paraphraft,  is,  “  that  he  was  a  per¬ 
fect  man,  and  a  minifter  of  the  houfe  of  do£trine.” 

All  this,  indeed,  muft  be  very  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Moles,  Aaron,  and 
the  elders  of  Ifrael,  inftru&ed  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  and  that  many  gcod  Ifraelites  were  very  induftri- 
ous  to  inftru£l  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God.  But 
all  this  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any  fuch 
fchools  as  we  are  now  inquiring  after.  Under  Jolhua 
we  fee  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets,  where  the 
children  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  their  difciples,  lived  in 
the  exercife  of  a  retired  and  auftere  life,  in  ftudy,  in  the 
meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  of  God.  I  here  were 
fchools  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ilamah  \  1  Sam.  xix. 

12,  20,  &c.  See  the  article  Prophet. 

Thefe  fchools,  or  focieties  of  the  prophets,  were  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  fynagogues.  See  the  article  Synagogue. 

Charity-SCHOOLS,  are  thofe  fchools  which  are  fet  apart 
by  public  contributions  or  private  donations  for  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  otherwife 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education.  In  no  country  are  thefe 
more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  charity  and 
benevolence  are  chara£leriftic  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  following  is  a  fummary  view  of  the  number  of  cha- 
rity-fchools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to 
the  fceft  information  at  prefent,  17 95. 
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School 


School4 

Boys. 

Girls. 

At  London, 

182 

4442 

2870 

In  ether  parts  of  South 
Britain, 

1329 

19506 

39*5 

In  North  Britain  by  the  ac¬ 
count  publifhed  in  1  786, 

J35 

00 

2618 

In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to 
read  and  write  only, 

168 

2406 

6go 

In  ditto,  ere&ed  purfuant 
to  his  majedy’s  charter, 
and  encouraged  by  his 
bounty  of  ifoool.  per 
annum,  for  indru&ing, 
employing,  and  wholly 
maintaining  the  child- 
ten, exclufive  of  theDub- 
lin  work-houfe  fchool, 

42 

J92S 

Total  of  fchools,  &c. 

1836  I 

33476 

10003 

Sunday  SCHOOLS  are  another  fpecies  of  charity  fcbools 
lately  indituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  institution  is  evidently  of  the  firth  importance  ; 
and  if  properly  encouraged  mult  have  a  very  favourable 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  it  tends  not  only 
to  preferve  the  children  of  the  poor  from  fpending 
Sunday  in  idlenefs,  and  of  confequence  in  diflipation  and 
vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the  conduit  and 
comfort  of  their  future  life  a  dock  of  ufeful  knowledge 
and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  neglelted  in  early 
life,  will  feldom  be  fought  for  or  obtained  amid  It  the 
hurry  of  bufinefs  and  the  cares  and  temptations  of  the 
world. 

The  excellent  founder  of  Sunday-fchools  was  Mr 
Raikcs,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucederdiire,  who,  together 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  fame  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  indrumental  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  with  Mr  Raikes,  (hewed  the  example,  and  convin¬ 
ced  many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  Gloucef- 
terfhire  the  inditution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every 
county  and  almoft  every  town  and  parifh  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  plan  fo 
generally  known,  fo  much  approved,  and  fo  evident¬ 
ly  proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight 
will  always  be  found  fufficiently  numerous  and  willing 
to  beftow  their  time  and  countenance  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmod  of  their  power. 

SCHOONER,  in  fea-l&nguagc,  a  fmall  vefiel  with 
two  mads,  whofe  main-fail  and  fore-fail  are  fufpended 
from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  mail  towards  the  ftern, 
and  dretched  out  below  by  booms,  whofe  foremod  ends 
are  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clafps  the  mad  fo  as  to 
turn  therein  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after  ends  are 
fwung  from  one  fide  of  the  veffei  to  the  other. 

SCHORL,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  belonging  to  the  fili- 
ceous  genus.  See  Mineralogy  Index . 

SCHOTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3 3 d  order,  Lomentaces.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHREBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 


SCHREVELIUS,  Cornelius,  a  laborious  Dutch  Sxrhrevelius 
critic  and  writer,  who  has  publifhed  fome  editions  of  H 
the  ancient  claflics  more  didinguidied  for  their  elegance  «  c  u*m  , 
than  accuracy  :  his  Greek  Lexicon  is  edtemed  the  bed 
of  all  his  works.  He  died  in  1667. 

SCHULTENS,  Albert,  profeffor  of  Hebrew  and 
of  the  eadern  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the 
mod  learned  men  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
Groningen,  where  he  dudied  till  the  year  1706,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  dudies  at  Leyden  and  U- 
trecht.  Schultens  at  length  applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy 
of  Arabic  books,  both  printed  and  in  manufeript ;  in 
which  he  jnade  great  progrefs.  A  fhort  time  after 
he  became  minider  of  Waffenar,  and  two  years  after 
profeffor  of  the  eadern  tongues  at  Franeker.  At 
length  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught  He¬ 
brew  and  the  eadern  languages  with  extraordinary 
reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works  \  the  principal  of  which  are, 

I.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  2  vols  qto.  2.  A  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Proverbs.  3.  Vet  us  et  regia  via  Hebrai- 
! zandi .  4.  Anitnadverjiones  philologies  et  critics  ad  v a- 

ria  loca  Veter  is  Tcft  amend .  6.  An  excellent  Hebrew 

grammar,  &.c.  Schultens  difeovered  in  all  his  works 
found  criticifm  and  much  learning.  He  maintained 
againd  Goudet  and  Drieffen,  that  in  order  to  have  a 
perfell  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  neceffary  to  join 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Arabic. 

SCHURMAN,  Anna  Marta,  a  mod  extraordinary 
German  ladv.  Her  natural  genius  difeovered  itfelf  at 
fix  years  of  age,  when  fhe  cut  all  forts  of  figures  in 
paper  with  her  feiffars  without  a  pattern.  At  eight, 
fhe  learned,  in  a  few  days,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  At  ten,  fhe  took  but  three  hours 
to  learn  embroidery.  Afterwards  lhe  was  taught  mu- 
fic,  vocal  and  infirumental  ^  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving  \  in  all  of  which  fhe  fucceeded  admirably. 

She  excelled  in  miniature-painting,  and  in  cutting  por¬ 
traits  upon  glafs  with  a  diamond.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  men  were  adonidied  at  it.  She  fpoke  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Englifh,  fluently.  Her  hand-writing,  in  aL 
mod  all  languages,  was  fo  inimitable,  that  the  curi¬ 
ous  preferred  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  penetra¬ 
tion  could  not  protelt  her  from  falling  into  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthufiad,  who 
had  been  banifhed  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  condull.  To  this  man  (he  entirely  attached  her- 
felf,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went  j  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  lad  illnefs  at  Altena  in  Hoi- 
fiein.  Her  works,  confiding  of  De  vits  humans  ter • 
mino,  and  Differ  tatio  de  in  genii  muiiebris  ad  do  Sir  in  am  et 
meliores  liter  as  apdtudine ,  and  her  Letters  to  her  learned 
correfpon dents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1648  ;  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht,  1662,  in  i2mo,  un¬ 
der  the  following  title  :  A.  M.  Schurman  Opufcula  He - 
brsa ,  Grsca ,  Latina ,  Gallica ,  Profaica ,  et  Metrica .  She 
publifhed  likewife  at  Altena,  in  Latin,  A  Defence  of 
her  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  fhe  was  with  him  in 
1673  >  not  'vorth  reading.  She  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  refided  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  died  in 
Friefland  in  1678. 
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J^ch warren-  GCIIWARTENBURG,  a  town  and  cadle  of  Ger- 
bljr&  many,  and  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  landgravate 
q„hweitz.  Thuringia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  fouth-ead  of  Er- 
ford,  and  35  north  of  Cullembach.  E.  Long.  11.  27. 
N.  Lat.  50.  45. 


SCHWARTS,  Christopher,  an  eminent  hidory- 
painter,  born  at  Ingoldadt  in  1550,  who  was  didin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  German  Raphael . 
He  learned  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  but  finilhed  his  dudies  at  Venice;  when  he 
not  only  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  fome  perfonal  inftruc- 
tions  from  that  illudrious  mailer.  His  performances 
were  foon  in  the  highed  efteem,  as  his  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  very  different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
been  accudomed  to  before  that  time  :  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  invited  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter.  He  died  in  1594; 
and  his  mod  capital  works,  as  well  in  frefco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
convents. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name.  The  callle  is  feated  on  the  river  Lee, 
5  miles  north-well  of  Nuremberg,  and  20  eall  of  Wertz- 
burg,  fubjedl  to  its  own  prince.  E.  Long.  10.  27.  N. 
Lat.  49.  43. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  Itrong  town  of  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle. 
Next  to  Brellaw,  it  is  the  handfomeft  town  of  Silelia. 
The  dreets  are  large,  the  church  fine,  and  the  houfes 
well  built.  The  fortifications  are  not  very  confiderable, 
and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into  a  convent.  Great 
part  of  the  city  was  burnt  down  in  1716,  but  it  was 
afterwards  elegantly  rebuilt  and  improved.  In  1757 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Audrians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Prufiians  the  following  year.  All  the  magi- 
drates  are  Roman  Catholics ;  but  mod  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Protedants,  who  have  a  church  without  the  town, 
as  alio  a  public  fchool.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  river  Weidritz,  27  miles  fouth-ead  of  Lignitz,  and 
2  2  fouth-weft  of  Bredaw.  E.  Long.  16.  54*  N.  Lat. 


50. 46. 

SCHWEINFURT,  a  very  drong,  free,  and  imperi¬ 
al  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  with  a  magnificent 
palace,  where  the  fenators,  who  are  12  in  number, 
meet.  The  environs  are  rich  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine; 
the  inhabitants  are  Protedants.  They  carry  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  trade  in  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  goofe-quills, 
and  feathers.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Maine,  27  miles 
-north- eaft  of  Wurtzburg,  and  25  wed  of  Bamberg. 
E.  Long.  10.  25.  N.  Lat.  5b.  15.  This  town  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1796. 

SCHWEITZ,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on 
the  wed  by  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  canton  of  Uri  ;  on  the  ead  by  that  of  Glaris, 
and  on  the  north  by  thofe  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  This 
canton,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  Uri  and  Under- 
walden,  threw  off  the  Audrian  yoke  in  1308,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  perpetual  alliance  in  1 3 1 5,  which  was  the  grand 
foundation  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  name  of 
Schweitzerland,  or  Switzerland,  which  at  fird  compre- 
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hended  only  thofe  three  cantons,  was  afterwards  extend-  ScWeite. 
ed  to  all  Helvetia.  It  derived  that  name,  either  from  v— ~ Y~~- 
the  canton  of  Schweitz,  as  being  the  mod  didinguilhed 
by  the  revolution  of  1308,  or  becaufe  the  Audrians  call¬ 
ed  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountainous  parts  by  the 
general  denomination  of  Schweitzers.  The  government 
of  Schweitz  and  Uri  was  entirely  democratical  before  the 
late  revolution.  They  contain  about  50,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  could  furnidi  more  than  12,000  militia. 

The  whole  country  being  mountainous,  confids  chiefly 
of  padure,  raifes  little  corn,  and  has  no  wine  ;  but  the 
foil,  though  naturally  barren,  has  been  improved  by 
the  natives  to  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  Luxury  is 
fcarcely  known  here  ;  and  a  purity  of  morals  prevails, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  by  the  inhabitants  of 
extenfive  and  opulent  cities.  The  Roman  catholic  is 
the  eftabliflied  religion. 

A  dreadful  difader  happened  in  this  canton  by  the 
fall  of  part  of  a  mountain  called  Ruffiberg  or  Rofen- 
berg,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September  1806. 

Three  villages  were  entirely  overwhelmed  by  it  in  lefs 
than  five  minutes,  and  two  others  were  very  much 
damaged.  The  torrent  of  earth  and  dones  difengaged 
on  this  melancholy  occafion  was  even  more  rapid  than 
that  of  lava,  and  its  terrible  eflfedls  were  equally  irrefi- 
dible,  carrying  rocks,  trees,  houfes,  every  thing  before 
it,  and  burying  a  fpace  of  charming  country  upwards 
of  three  miles  fquare.  So  rapid  was  the  motion  of  this 
dreadful  mafs,  that  it  not  only  covered  the  adjoining 
valley,  but  afeended  to  a  confiderable  height  on  the  fide 
of  the  oppofite  mountain.  A  portion  of  it  rolled  into 
the  lake  of  Lauwertz,  a  fifth  part  of  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  filled  up.  The  agitation  of  the  water  was  fo 
great  as  to  overturn  a  number  of  houfes,  chapels,  mills, 

&.c.  along  the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  lake,  particularly 
the  mill  of  Lauwertz,  where  15  perfons  were  killed, 
and  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  although  it  was 
about  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  villages  of  Goldau  and  Rothen,  confiding  of 
1 15  houfes,  that  of  Bufingen,  of  126,  and  that  of  Huz- 
lock,  totally  difappeared.  Of  Lauwertz  there  remain  only 
ten  buildings  much  damaged,  and  25  were  defiroyed. 

Stein  loft  two  houfes  and  feveral  dables,  which  latter 
were  very  numerous  in  all  thefe  villages.  The  total  lofs 
of  property  of  different  kinds,  as  houfes,  cows,  horfes, 
goats,  fheep,  &c.  fudained  on  this  occafion,  has  been 
edimated  at  i20,oool.  derling.  In  the  villages  which 
were  overwhelmed,  not  an  individual  efcaped.  More 
than  1000  perfons  were  the  viflims  of  this  difader. 
Thirteen  travellers  were  on  their  way  from  Arth  to 
Schweitz,  of  whom  the  foremod  nine  perifhed,  and 
the  remaining  four  efcaped,  being  about  40  paces  be¬ 
hind  them. 

About  20  years  ago  General  PfyfFer  foretold  this 
catadrophe,  from  his  particular  knowledge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  There  was  a  fea  of  water  above  Spietzflue,  which 
for  feveral  years  had  undermined  the  rock,  and  in  a 
cavern  of  great  depth  beneath  the  waters  were  engulph- 
ed.  The  quantity  of  water  which  fell  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  tended  to  haflen  the  approach  of  this  me¬ 
lancholy  event,  and  the  rains  of  fome  weeks  before,  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  this  mountain. 

Schweitz,  a  tow  n  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  near  the  Waldfiaetter 

fea, 
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Sckweitz  fea,  on  the  (lope  of  a  hill,  and  at  the  bottom  of  two 
r  .  ,  high,  lharp,  and  rugged  rocks,  called  the  Schweitzer 

oaa&rap  y*  JE^atiuen.  The  church  is  an  edifice  both  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  It  is  io  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lucerne.  E.  Long. 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  55. 

SCHWENKFELDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  with  thofethat  are  doubtful.  [See  Botany  Index . 

SCHWENKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index , 

SCHWINBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  oppofite  to  the  iflands  of 
Arroa  and  Langeland.  E.Long.  10.30.  N.  Lat.  55. 10. 

SCI  ACC  A,  anciently  called  Thermo. ?  Selinuntice ,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  prefent  denomination  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  word  Scheich.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
caftle  of  Luna.  It  (lands  upon  a  very  deep  rock, 
hanging  over  the  fea,  and  excavated  in  every  direction 
into  prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  is  depofited  for  exportation  ;  there  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  fmall  bay  formed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  lighters  lie  to  load  the  corn  which  they  carry 
out  about  a  mile  to  (hips  to  anchor. 

The  town  is  irregularly  but  fubflantially  built,  and 
contains  13,000  inhabitants,  though  Amico’s  Lexicon 
Topogrciphicum  fays  the  laft  enumeration  found  only 
9484.  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclefi allies,  and 
feveral  denominations  of  lay  perfons. 

SCLENA,  a  genus  of  filhes  belonging  to  the  order 
thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index . 

SCIAGRAPHY,  or  Sciography,  the  profile  or  ver¬ 
tical  feftion  of  a  building,  ufed  for  fhewing  the  infide  of  it. 


Sciagraphy,  in  AJlronomy ,  &c.  is  a  term  made  ufe  5c  ;  psp 
of  by  fome  authors  for  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  t  Spence.  ^ 
day  or  night,  by  the  (liadow  of  the  fun,  moon,  liars,  &c.  ~v 
SCIATICA,  the  hip-gout.  See  Medicine  Index . 

SCIENCE,  in  Philofophy ,  denotes  any  doctrines  de¬ 
duced  from  felf-evident  principles. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows,  1.  The 
knowledge  of  things,  their  conllitutions,  properties, 
and  operations  :  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of 
the  word,  may  be  called  QvnxTt,  or  natural  philofophy; 
the  end  of  wdiich  is  fpeculative  truth.  See  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Physics. — 2.  The  (kill  of  rightly  apply¬ 
ing  thefe  powers,  :  The  moll  considerable  un¬ 

der  this  head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe 
rules  and  nreafures  of  human  a£lions  that  lead  to  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  means  to  pra&ife  them  (fee  Moral 
Philosophy)  \  and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  ufes  of  life 
(fee  Mechanics). — 3.  The  doctrine  of  figns,  g-y^muthca  \ 
the  mod  ufual  of  which  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  logic.  See  Logic. 

This,  fays  Mr  Locke,  feems  to  be  the  moft  general, 
as  well  as  natural,  divifion  of  the  objedls  of  our  under- 
Randing.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about 
nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things  themfelves 
for  the  difeovery  of  truth ;  or  about  the  things  in  his 
own  power,  which  are  his  a£lions,  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  ends ;  or  the  figns  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them 
for  its  clearer  information.  All  which  three,  viz.  things 
as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable,  a&ions  as  they  de¬ 
pend  on  us  in  order  to  happinefs,  and  the  right  ufe  of 
figns  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  ccelo  different, 
they  feem  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world,  wholly  feparate  and  diftinft  one  from  another. 


SCIENCE,  AMUSEMENTS  OR  RECREATIONS  OF, 


A  DESIRE  of  amufement  and  relaxation  is  natural 
Nature  and  ^  to  man*  The  niind  is  foon  fatigued  with  contem- 
utility  of  plating  the  moft  fublime  truths,  or  the  moft  refined  fpe- 
feientific  culations,  while  thefe  are  addreffed  only  to  the  under- 
recreations.  (landing.  In  philofophy,  as  in  polite  literature,  we 
muft,  to  pleafe  and  fecure  attention,  fometimes  addrefs 
ourfelves  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  paftions,  and  thus 
combine  the  agreeable  with  the  ufeful.  For  want  of 
this  combination,  we  find  that  pure  mathematics  (com¬ 
prehending  arithmetic ,  geometry ,  algebra,  fluxions,  &c.), 
notwithftanding  their  great  and  acknowledged  utility, 
are  ftudied  but  by  few ,  while  the  more  attractive 
fciences  of  experimental  philofophy  and  chemiftry,  are 
almoft  univerfally  admired,  and  feldom  fail  to  draw 
crowds  of  hearers  or  fpe<ftators  to  the  ledlures  of  their 
profeflors.  The  numerous  (Inking  phenomena  which 
thefe  latter  fciences  prefent  to  our  fenfes,  the  fplendid 
experiments  by  which  their  principles  may  be  illuftrat- 
ed,  and  the  continual  application  which  they  admit,  of 
thofe  principles  and  experiments  to  the  affairs  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  imagination  > 
fix  and  keep  alive  the  attention  •,  excite  the  paftions  of 
joy,  terror,  or  furprife,  and  gratify  that  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
Even  the  more  abftrufe  (ubje&s  of  pure  mathematics, 
Vql.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


efpecially  arithmetic  and  geometry ,  may  be  fometimes 
enlivened  by  amufing  examples  and  contrivances  ;  and 
are  found  the  more  pleafing,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
fufceptible  of  fuch  elucidation. 

Thefe  experimental  contrivances,  and  ufeful  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  purpofes  of  common  life,  conftitute  what  we 
may  term  the  Amufements  or  Recreations  of  SCIENCE, 

They  have  very  properly  been  denominated  rational  re¬ 
creations ,  as  they  ferve  to  relax  and  unbend  the  mind 
after  long  attention  to  the  cares  of  bufinels,  or  to  fever- 
er  ftudies,  in  a  manner  more  rational,  and  often  more 
fatisfadlory,  than  thofe  frivolous  purfuits  which  too  often 
employ  the  time,  and  injure  the  health  of  the  riling  ge¬ 
neration. 

In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  we  have  fup- 
plied  our  readers  with  many  examples  of  fcientific  re-^^o?  this 
creation .  Thus,  the  articles  Legerdemain  and  Py-  article. 
ROTECHNY  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  of  this  nature  ; 
and  in  the  experimental  parts  of  Chemistry,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Galvanism,  and  Magnetism  j  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Acoustics,  Hydrodynamics,  Mechanics, 

Optics,  and  its  corelative  divifions,  Catoptrics,  Di¬ 
optrics,  Perspective,  and  Microscope  5  in  Pneu¬ 
matics  and  Aerostation,  we  have  related  a  variety 
of  interefting  experiments,  and  deferibed  many  ingeni- 
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■  ous  contrivances,  calculated  both  for  inftru&ion  and 
^  amufement.  It  is  the  object  of  the  prefent  article  to 
bring  thefe  under  one  point  of  view,  and  to  add  a  few 
of  the  more  curious  or  ufeful  experiments  and  contriv¬ 
ances  which  could  not  before  be  conveniently  introdu¬ 
ced.  In  particular,  we  propofe  to  explain  fome  of  thofe 
fcientific  deceptions  which  have  excited  fo  much  inlereit 
and  admiration,  and  to  defcribe  feveral  ufeful  philofo¬ 
phical  inftruments,  which  either  are  of  very  late  inven¬ 
tion,  or  have  been  overlooked  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  work.  We  (hall  thus  be  enabled  to  fupply  feveral 
deficiences  (otherwife  unavoidable),  and  {hall  render  the 
prefent  article  a  Tort  of  general  index  or  table  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  various  fubjedls  of  fcientific  amuiement 
which  are  difperfed  through  the  Encylopaedia. 

For  greater  convenience,  and  more  eafy  reference  to 
preceding  articles,  we  (hall  arrange  the  ledlions  under 
which  the  various  amufements  of  Icience  may  be  redu¬ 
ced,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
principal  mathematical  and  philofophical  trealifes.  Thus 
the  article  will  be  divided  into  13  fe£lions,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  recreations  and  contrivances  that  relate  to  A- 
co  us  tics,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Electricity,  Galvanism ,  Geograph 7',  Geome¬ 
try,  HYEROD 7'NAMICS,  MagHETISM,  MECHANICS, 
Optics,  and  Pneumatics, 

It  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  title  of  this  article, 
that  the  fubje&s  which  we  are  here  to  difeufs  are  puerile 
or  trifling.  They  will  be  fuch  as  are  befl  calculated  to 
excite  the  attention,  quicken  the  ingenuity,  and  improve 
the  memory  of  our  young  readers,  and  they  will  be  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  purfuits  which  have  employed  the  lighter 
hours  of  fome  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  philofophers  and 
mathematicians.  The  names  of  Bacon,  of  Boyle,  of 
Newton,  of  Defaguliers,  of  Ozanam,  of  Montucla, 
and  of  Hutton,  ftamp  a  value  on  the  recreations  of 
fcience,  and  prevent  us  from  confidering  them  as  frivo¬ 
lous  or  trifling. 

The  fubjeft  of  fcientific  recreations  muft  be  regarded 
as  entirely  modern,  as,  previous  to  the  era  of  Lord 
Bacon,  philofophers  were  much  more  attached  to  rigid 
demonftration  and  metaphyfical  reafoning,  than  to  ex¬ 
perimental  illuftration.  Much  may  be  found  on  thefe 
iubjc&s  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr  Boyle  ; 
but  the  earlieft  colle&ion  of  fcientific  amufements  which 
deferves  notice,  is  the  wrork  of  Ozanam^  entitled  Recre¬ 
ations  Mathematiques  et  Physiques,  publifhed  in  1692, 
in  2  vols  8vo,  and  afterwards  feveral  times  republifhed 
with  improvements  and  additions,  till  it  was  enlarged  to 
4  vols  8vo.  This  work  was  foon  tranflated  into  molt  of 
the  modern  languages,  and  was  given  to  the  Englifh 
reader  by  Hr  Hooper,  under  the  title  ot  Rational  Re¬ 
creations,  firft  publifhed,  we  believe,  in  1774,  and  again 
in  1783,  in  4  vols  8vo.  The  original  tvork  of  Ozanam 
has  been  lately  recompofed  and  greatly  improved  by 
M.  Montucla,  and  a  tranflation  of  this  improved  edition 
into  Englifh  was  publifhed  in  1803,  in  4  vols  8vo,  by 
Hr  Charles  Hutton.  In  this  Englifh  edition,  the  work 
is  much  better  adapted  than  in  any  former  copy,  to  the 
Englifh  reader,  and  is  enriched  by  fome  of  the  lateft 
improvements  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  to  this  notice  of 
works  on  the  amufements  of  fcience,  a  lift  of  the  bell 
popular  treatifes  on  natural  and  experimental  philofophy 
and  chemiftry,  to  which  our  younger  readers  may  have 


recourfe  for  an  explanation  of  the  principles  01  thefe  Recreation 
fciences,  if  they  fhould  find  fome  of  the  articles  in  this  in 
Encyclopsedia  too  abftrufe  or  too  mathematical.  ,  tl(S- 

To  young  people  who  have  never  read  any  work  on  v_n" 
thefe  fciences,  we  may  recommend  Mr  Joyce’s  Scientific 
Dialogues,  Dialogues  on  Chcmfiry,  and  Dialogues  on  the 
Microfcope,  and  Mr  Trend’s  Evening  Amufements , 

After  attentively  perufing  thefe,  they  may  enlarge  their 
information  by  reading  Brewfter’s  edition  of  Fcrgufori's 
LeClures  ;  Nicholfon’s  Introduction  to  Natural  Philo - 
fophy ;  Gregory’s  Economy  of  Nature  ;  or  Hr  Young’s 
LcCiures  on  Natural  Philofophy ;  and  Henry’s  Epitome 
of  Chemiftry,  8vo  edition. 

Sect.  I.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Acoustics, 

In  the  article  Acoustics,  Vol.  I.  p.  159.  we  have  ReCrfftti0!* 
related  fix  amufing  experiments  and  contrivances,  and  in  Acouf-* 
explained  them  on  the  principles  of  acouftics.  Thefe  are,  tics, 
the  cojiverftng  JIatue,  explained  on  the  principle  of  the 
reflection  of  found  :  the  communicative  bufts ,  and  the 
oracular  head,  explained  from  the  reverberation  of 
found  *,  the  Jolar  fonata,  the  automaton  harpf  chord,  and 
the  ventofe  ftjmphontj,  explained  partly  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  acouftics,  and  partly  on  thofe  of  mechanics. 

We  have  now  to  explain  a  deception  connected 
with  the  conveyance  of  found,  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  by  the  name  of  the  invfible  lady 
or  invifible  girl ;  and  to  notice  lome  curious  figures  aifu- 
med  by  {and  or  other  light  bodies  on  the  iurface  of  vi¬ 
brating  plates. 

Some  years  ago  M.  Charles,  brother  to  the  well-  jnv. 
known  philofopher  of  that  name,  exhibited  in  London,  lady,  " 
and  afterwards  in  mod  of  the  large  towns  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  the  experiment  of  the  invifible  girl. 

The  apparatus  by  means  of  which  this  experiment  ivas 
conduced,  and  the  principal  circumftances  attending  the 
exhibition,  have  been  deferibed  by  Mr  Nicholfon,  in 
his  Philofophical  Journal,  from  which  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  principally  taken. 

In  the  middle  of  a  large  lofty  room,  in  an  old  houfe* 
where,  from  the  appearance  of  the  vvainfeot,  and  other 
circumftances,  there  feemed  to  be  no  fituation  for  pla¬ 
cing  acouftic  tubes  or  refleCtors,  was  fixed  a  wooden 
railing,  about  5  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  inclofing 
a  fquare  fpace.  A  perfpeCtive  view  of  the  apparatus 
is  given  at  fig.  1.  of  Plate  CCCCLXX,  where  A, 

A,  A,  A,  reprefent  the  four  upright  pofts.  Thefe 
pofts  were  united  by  a  crofs  rail  near  the  top,  BE,  and 
by  two  or  more  fimilar  rails  at  the  bottom.  The  frame,, 
thus  conftruCled,  ftood  upon  the  floor,  and  from  the 
top  of  each  of  the  four  upright  pillars  proceeded  a  ftrong 
bended  brafs  wire  a,  a,  a,  a,  fo  that  they  all  met  together 
at  the  top  c,  where  they  were  fecured  by  a  crown  and 
prince’s  feather,  or  other  ornaments.  From  thefe  four 
wires  w?as  fufpended  a  hollow  copper  ball,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  by  means  of  flight  ribbons,  fo  as  to  cut  off 
all  poflible  communication  with  the  frame.  Round  this 
ball  were  placed  four  trumpets,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  as  reprefented  at  A,  A,  A,  A,  fig.  2.  having 
their  mouths  opening  externally. 

Such  was  the  apparent  conftruCfion  of  the  apparatus, 
and  it  was  pretended  that  there  refided  within  the  ball 
an  invifible  lady,  capable  of  giving  anfwers  to  any  quef- 
tions  that  were  put  to  her.  When  a  queftion  was  pro- 

pofedf 
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Recreations  pofcd,  it  Was  uttered  in  at  the  month  of  one  of  the  trum- 
in  Acouf-  pets>  and  ari  anfwer  immediately  proceeded  from  all 
L  ri^s  the  trumpets,  fo  diftin&ly  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  an 

ear  applied  to  any  of  them,  and  yet  fo  diftant  and  fee¬ 
ble,  that  it  appeared  to  come  from  a  very  diminutive 
being.  In  this  confided  the  whole  of  the  experiment, 
except  that  the  lady  could  converfe  in  feveral  langua¬ 
ges,  fing,  deferibe  all  that  happened  in  the  room,  and 
difplayed  a  fund  of  lively  wit  and  accomplifhment  that 
admirably  qualified  her  to  fupport  the  chara£ler  fhe  had 
undertaken. 

The  principles  on  which  this  experiment  is  conftrudt- 
ed  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  oracular  head  deferibed  un¬ 
der  Acoustics  j  except  that,  hi  the  prefent  deception, 
an  artificial  echo  is  produced  by  means  of  the  trumpets, 
and  thus  the  found  is  completely  reverfed,  infteadof  pro- 
^  ceeding  in  its  original  direction.  Fig.  3.  reprefen ts  a  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus,  and  will  explain  the  method  by 
which  the  deception  is  effe&ed.  One  of  the  polls  A,  A  , 
as  well  as  one-half  of  the  hand-rail  connected  with  it,  is 
hollowed  into  a  tube,  the  end  of  which  opens  on  the  infide 
of  the  rail,  ©ppofite  the  centre  of  the  trumpet  on  that 
fide,  though  the  hole  is  very  fmall,  and  is  concealed  by 
reeds  or  other  mouldings.  At  the  other  end  the  tube 
communicates  with  a  long  tin  pipe  pp  about  half  an  inchin 
diameter,  concealed  belov?  the  floor  of  the  TQomff  and 
palling  up  the  wall  to  a  large  deal  cafe,  ky  almoft  fimilar 
to  an  inverted  funnel,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the 
confederate,  and  a  piano  forte,  on  which  tunes  may  be 
occasionally  played.  A  fmall  hole  clofed  with  glafs  is 
left  through  the  funnel  and  fide-wall  of  the  room,  as  at 
fo  that  the  confederate  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  and  commenting  ow  any  circumftances  which 
may  take  place  in  the  room.  Thus,  when  any  queflion 
is  afked  at  one  of  the  trumpets,  the  found  is  conveyed 
through  the  communicating  tubes  into  the  funnel-fhaped 
cafe,  fo  as  to  be  heard  by  the  confederate,  who  then 
gives  the  anfwer,  which  in  like  manner  is  conveyed 
through  the  tube  below  the  floor  to  one  of  the  trumpets, 
and  is  heard,  either  from  that,  or  any  of  the  reft. 

On  the  Figures  produced  hy  Light  Bodies  on  Vibrating 
Surfaces . 

Vibration  About  the  year  1787,  Dr  Chladni  of  Wittemberg 
~£ures*  drew  the  particular  attention  of  philofophers  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  vibration,  by  inveftigating  the  curves  produced  by 
the  moving  points  of  vibrating  furfaces.  It  is  found  that 
if  fand,  or  a  fimilar  fubftance,  be  ftrewed  on  the  furface 
of  an  elaftic  plate,  fuch  as  glafs  or  the  fonorous  metals, 
and  if  the  plate  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  fand  will  ar¬ 
range  itfelf  on  particular  parts  of  the  furface,  (Lowing 
that  thefe  points  are  not  in  motion.  Thefe  figures  are 
often  extremely  curious,  ‘and  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  pleafure  or  addrefs  of  the  experimentalift.  Some 
icf  11!  *  more  remarkable  are  reprefented  at  figs.  5,  6, 

10,  II. 

To  produce  thefe  figures,  nothing  is  necefiary  but  to 
know  the  method  of  bringing  that  part  of  the  furface 
which  we  wifh  not  to  vibrate  into  a  flate  of  reft  \  and  of 
putting  in  motion  that  which  we  with  to  vibrate  :  on  this 
depends  the  whole  expertnefs  of  producing  what  are 
ealled  vibration  figures* 

Thofe  who  have  never  tried  thefe  experiments  may 


imagine  that  to  produce  fig.  5.  it  would  be  necefiary  Rccie.ttions 
to  damp,  in  particular,  every  point  of  the  part  to  be  kept  in  ^cou^ 
at  reft,  viz.  the  two  concentric  circles  and  the  diameter, . 
and  to  put  in  motion  every  part  intended  to  vibrate.  Fig. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  we  need  damp  only 
the  points  a  and  b ,  and  caufe  to  vibrate  one  part  cy  at 
the  edge  of  the  plate }  for  the  motion  is  foon  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  other  parts  which  we  wifh  to  vibrate,  and 
the  required  figure  will  in  this  manner  be  produced. 

The  damping  may  be  beft  efietfted  by  laying  hold  of 
the  place  to  be  damped  between  the  fingers,  or  by  fup- 
porting  it  with  only  one  finger.  This  will  be  more 
clearly  comprehended  by  turning  to  fig.  8.  where  the  Fig 
hand  is  reprefented  in  the  pofition  necefiary  to  hold  the 
plate.  In  order  to  produce  fig.  6.  we  muft  hold  the  Fig. 
plate  horizontally,  placing  the  thumb  above  at  ay  with 
the  fecond  finger  direflly  below  it ;  and  befides  this,  we 
muft  fupport  the  point  b  on  the  under  fide  of  the  plate. 

If  the  bow  of  a  violin  be  then  rubbed  againft  the  plate 
at  c ,  there  will  be  produced  on  the  glafs  the  figure 
which  is  delineated  at  fig.  6.  When  the  point  to  be  Fig.  & 
fupported  or  damped  lies  too  near  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  we  may  reft  it  on  a  cork,  not  too  broad  at  the 
end,  brought  into  contadl  with  the  glafs  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  finger.  It  is  conve¬ 
nient  alfo,  when  we  wifh  to  damp  feveral  points  at  the 
circumference  of  the  glafs,  to  place  the  thumb  on  the 
cork,  and  to  ufe  the  reft  of  the  fingers  for  touching  the 
parts  which  we  tvifii  to  keep  at  reft.  For  example,  if 
we  wifli  to  produce  fig.  7.  on  an  elliptic  plate,  the  larger  Fig.  7? 
axis  of  which  is  to  the  lefs  as  4  to  3,  we  muft  place  the 
cork  under  c ,  the  centre  of  the  plate  ;  put  the  thumb  on 
this  point,  and  then  damp  the  two  points  of  the  edge  p 
and  qy  as  may  be  feen  at  fig.  8.  and  make  the  plate  t© 
vibrate  by  rubbing  the  violin  bow  againft  it  at  r.  There 
is  ftill  another  convenient  method  of  damping  feveral 
points  at  the  edge  when  large  plates  are  employed. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  ftrong  fquare  piece  of  metal  a  b.  Fig.  4 
a  line  in  circumference,  which  is  ferewed  to  the  edge  of 
the  table,  or  made  faft  in  any  other  manner  \  and  a 
notch,  about  as  broad  as  the  edge  of  the  plate,  is  cut 
into  one  fide  of  it  by  a  file.  We  then  hold  the  plate 
refting  againft  this  piece  of  metal,  by  two  or  more  fin¬ 
gers  when  requifite,  as  at  c  and  dy  by  which  means  the 
edge  of  the  plate  will  be  damped  in  three  points  d,cyc\ 
find  in  this  manner,  by  putting  the  plate  in  vibration  at 
j \  we  can  produce  fig.  13.  In  cafes  of  neceffity,  the  Fig.  13. 
edge  of  a  table  may  be  ufed,  inftead  of  the  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  ;  but  it  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  fo  well. 

To  produce  the  vibration  at  any  required  place,  a 
common  violin  bow,  rubbed  with  rofin,  is  the  raoft  pro¬ 
per  inftruraent  to  be  employed.  'The  hair  muft  not  be 
too  flack,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  necefiary  to  prefs 
pretty  hard  on  the  plate,  in  order  to  produce  the  tone 
fooner. 

When  wc  wifh  to  produce  any  particular  figure,  we 
muft  firft  form  it  in  idea  upon  the  plate,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  determine  where  a  line  at  reft,  and 
where  a  vibrating  part,  will  occur.  The  greatefl  reft  will 
always  be  where  two  or  more  lines  interfe£l  each  other, 
and  fuch  places  muft  in  particular  be  damped.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  fig.  9.  we  muft  damp  the  part  n ,  and  ftroke 
with  the  bow  in  />.  Fig.  13.  may  be  produced  with  nopj^  r 
lefs  cafe,  if  we  hold  the  plate  at  r,  and  ftroke  with  the 
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bow  at  f  The  ftrongefl  vibration  feems  always  to  be 
in  that  part  of  the  edge  which  is  bounded  by  a  curve  ; 
for  example,  in  figs.  io.  and  it.  at  n.  To  produce 
thefe  figures,  therefore,  we  mufl  rub  with  the  bow  at  //, 
and  not  at  r. 

We  mud,  however,  damp  not  only  thofe  points 
where  two  lines  intferfe&  each  other,  but  endeavour  to 
fupport  at  leall  one  which  is  fuited  to  that  figure,  and 
to  no  other.  For  example,  when  we  fupport  a  and  b , 
fig.  5.  and  rub  with  the  bow  at  c,  fig.  9.  alfo  may  be 
produced,  becaufe  both  figures  have  thefe  two  points  at 
reft.  To  produce  fig. '5.  we  mufl  fupport  with  one 
finger  the  part  e,  and  rub  with  the  bow  in  c;  but 
fig.  9.  cannot  be  produced  in  this  manner,  becaufe  it 
has  not  the  point  e  at  reft. 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  producing  the  fi¬ 
gures,  is  to  determine  before-hand  the  vibrating  and 
retting  points  which  belong  to  a  certain  figure,  and  to 
no  other.  Hence,  when  we  are  not  able  to  damp  thofe 
points  which  diftinguith  one  figure  from  another,  if  the 
violin  bow  be  rubbed  againft  the  plate,  feveral  hollow 
tones  are  heard,  without  the  fand  forming  itfelf  as  ex¬ 
pected.  We  muft  therefore  acquire  by  experience  a 
readinefs,  in  being  able  to  fearch  out  among  thefe  tones, 
that  which  belongs  to  the  required  figure,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  on  the  plate  by  rubbing  the  bow  againft  it. 
When  we  have  acquired  lufficient  expertnefs  in  this  re- 
fpelt,  we  can  determine  before -hand,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  the  .figures  to  be  produced,  and  even  the 
moft  difficult.  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  we 
inuft  remember  what  part  of  the  plate,  and  in  what 
manner  we  damped  ;  and  we  may  mark  thefe  points  by 
fcralching  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  flint. 

When  the  plate  has  acquired  the  proper  vibration, 
endeavour  to  keep  it  in  that  ftate  for  fome  feconds  *, 
which  can  be  done  by  rubbing  the  bow  againft  it  feve¬ 
ral  times.  By  thefe  means  the  fand  will  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  formed. 

Any  fort  of  glafs  may  be  employed,  provided  its  fur- 
face  be  fmooth,  otherwife  the  fand  will  fall  into  the  hol¬ 
low  parts,  or  be  thrown  about  irregularly.  Common 
glafs  plates,  when  cut  with  a  ftone,  are  very  (harp  on 
the  edge,  and  would  foon  deftroy  the  hair  of  a  violin 
bow  y  for  which  reafon  the  edge  muft  be  fmoothed  by  a 
file,  or  a  piece  of  freeftone. 

We  muft  endeavour  to  procure  fuch  plates  as  are  uni¬ 
formly  thick,  and  of  different  fizes ;  fuch  as  circular 
ones  from  four  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  Sand  too  fine 
rnuft  not  be  employed.  The  plate  muft  be  equally  be- 
ftrewed  with  it,  and  not  too  thickly,  as  the  lines  will 
then  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  figures  will  acquire  a 
better  defined  appearance  *. 

The  fubje6l  of  ventriloquifm,  or  that  peculiar  modifi¬ 
cation  of  voice  by  which  founds  are  made  to  appear  as 
coming  from  iituations  at  a  diftance  from  the  perfon 
who  utters  them,  is  a  deception  connected  with  the  fub- 
je6l  of  acouftics.  This  deception  w7e  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  under  Physiology,  N°  251,  254. 


Aritl.roeti* 

Sect.  II.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  /^calRtcrca- 

.  «  tions. 

Arithmetic .  < _ „ _ t 


The  only  amufements  connected  until  this  fubjeft,  of  Arithmetic 
which  we  have  already  given  an  account,  are  thofe  con-ca*  recrea- 
tained  under  the  head  of  Mifcellaneous  Performances  intluns‘ 
the  4th  fe&ion  of  the  article  Legerdemain,  the  moft 
curious  of  which  is  the  method  of  difeovering,  by  calcu¬ 
lation,  what  perfon  in  a  fele£l  party  has  put  a  ring  On 
his  linger,  as  well  as  the  hand,  the  finger,  and  the  joint 
on  which  the  ring  is  placed.  We  have  alfo  deferibed 
the  magic  fquares,  and  magic  circles,  in  vol.  xvi.  p.  354, 
et  feq.  A  mechanical  method  of  performing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  arithmetical  operations  has  been  deferibed  under 
Abacus. 

To  perform  a  quefiion  in  Simple  Addition  merely  by 
knowing  the firjl  line . 

The  queftion  propofed  may  confift  of  five  lines  of  6-  Addition 
gures,  of  which  the  firft  and  fecond  lines  are  written  by  performed 
the  propofer,  the  third  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the  que-froma  ^ 
ftion  is  propofed,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  alternately  byhn£'chnc« 
the  propofer  and  expounder  ;  but  before  the  fecond  line 
is  written,  the  expounder  is  to  difeover  the  fum  in  the 
following  manner.  To  each  digit  of  the  firft  line  he 
adds  2,  which  gives  as  many  digits  of  the  fum  as  are 
contained  in  the  firft  line  of  the  queftion,  and  to  thefe 
2  is  to  be  prefixed  on  the  left  hand.  To  accommodate 
the  queftion  to  this  fum,  when  the  propofer  has  written, 
the  fecond  line,  the  expounder  conftrinfts  the  third  by 
deducing  each  digit  of  this  line  from  10,  fo  that  his 
third  line  confifts  of  the  remainders.  In  like  manner 
the  expounder  conftru&s  the  fifth  line  by  remainders 
from  the  digits  of  the  fourth  line  fet  down  by  the  pro¬ 
pofer,  deducting  the  firft  digit  on  the  right  hand  from 
12,  and  the  reft  from  10.  The  following  example  wTili 
illuftrate  the  method  of  procedure. 

Suppofe  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum  in  a  queftion  of 
which  the  firft  line  is  35726.  Adding  2  to  each  of 
thefe  digits,  and  prefixing  2  to  the  fum,  we 
have  for  the  fum  of  the  whole  queftion  257948.  35726 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  fecond  line  writ-  21 3 54 

ten  by  the  propofer  is  21354.  To  conftruft  89756 

the  third  line,  the  expounder  fubtradls  2,1,  13248 

3,  5,  4  each  from  10  }  and  the  remainders  97864 

8,  9,  7,  5,  6,  form  the  third  line.  Laftly,  - - 

Suppofe  that  the  propofer’s  next  line,  form-  257948 
ing  the  fourth,  ftands  thus,  1,  3,  2,  4,  8. 

To  find  the  laft  line,  the  expounder  dedu&s  1,  3,  2,  4, 
each  from  10,  and  8  from  12,  by  which  he  obtains  9, 

7,  8,  6,  4  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  thefe 
five  lines  produces  the  fum  originally  fet  down  from  the 
firft  line  only. 

N.  B.  It  is  eflential  to  the  performance  of  this  quef¬ 
tion,  that  none  of  the  digits  written  by  the  propofer  be 
cyphers  (a). 

Moft 


(a>  Though  it  is  not  our  intention  in  the  prefent  article,  to  explain  all  the  experiments  and  contrivances  fo 
fully  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  we  may  remark,  with  refpect  to  the  prefent  queftion,  that 
as  the  obtained  fum  is  derived  merely  from  the  firft  line  of  figures,  all  below  this  muft  be  fo  contrived  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  their  addition  a  line  in  which  all  the  digits  are  2’s.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  addition  of  the 

firft 
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Arlthmeti-  Mod  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
cal  ftecrea-  queftion  {n  multiplication  refpe&ing  the  price  of  a  horfe 
,  '  U*L3,  ,  from  fucceflfively  doubling  a  farthing  as  often  as  there 

are  nails  in  the  horfe’s  flioes.  (See  Montucla’s  Recrea¬ 
tions  by  Hutton,  vol.i.  or  Sandford and  Merton ,  vol.  i.). 
The  following  queftion  is  of  a  fimilar  nature,  but  ap¬ 
pears  dill  more  furprifing. 

n  Jl  courtier  having  performed fome  vemj  important  fcr- 

vice  to  his  fovereign ,  the  latter  wi/hing  to  confer  on  him 
a  fuitahle  reward,  defred  him  to  ajh  whatever  he  thought 
proper ,  promifing  that  it  Jhou/d  be  granted .  The  cour¬ 
tier,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of  num¬ 
bers,  requejled  only  that  the  monarch  would  give  him  a 
quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  that  which  would  arife  from 
one  grain  doubled  63  times  fuccejjively,  What  was  the 

value  of  the  reward $ 

The  origin  of  this  problem  is  related  in  fo  curious  a 
manner  by  Al-Sephadi,  an  Arabian  author,  that  it  de¬ 
fences  to  be  mentioned.  A  mathematician  named  Seffa, 
fays  he,  the  fon  of  DaKer,*  the  fubjeift  of  an  Indian 
prince,  having  invented  the  game  of  chefs,  his  fovereign 
was  highly  pleafed  with  the-  invention,  and  wifhing  to 
coAfer  on  him  fome  reward  worthy  of  his  magnificence, 
defired  him  to  afk  whatever  he  thought  proper,  affAring 
him  that  it  fhould  be  granted.  The  mathematician, 
however,  afked  only  a  grain  of  wheat  for  the  firft  fquare 
of  the  chefs-board,  two  for  the  fecond,  four  for  the 
third,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  or  64th.  The  prince  at  firft 
was  almoft  incenfed  at  this  demand,  conceiving  that  it 
•was  ill  fuited  to  his  liberality,  and  ordered  his  vizir  to 
comply  with  Seffa’s  requeft  5  but  the  minifter  was- much 
aftonifhed  when,  having  caufed  the  quantity  of  corn  ne- 
ceffary  to  fulfil  the  prince’s  order  to  be  calculated,  he 
found  that  all  the  grain  in  the  royal  granaries,'  and  that 
even  of  all  his  fubje£t$,  and  in  all  Afia,  would  not  be 
fufffeient.  He  therefore  informed  the  prince,  who  fent 
for  the  mathematician,  and  candidly  acknowledged  his 
inability  to  comply  with  his  demand,  the  ingenuity  of 
which  aftonifhed  him  ftill  more  than  the  game  which  he 
had  invented. 

To  find  the  amount  of  this  prodigious  reward,  to  pay 
which  even  the  treafury  of  a  mighty  prince  was  infuffi- 
cient,  we  fhall  proceed  moft  eafily  by  way  of  geometri¬ 
cal  progreflion,  though  it  might  be  difeovered  by  com¬ 
mon  multiplication  and  addition.  It  w'ill  be  found  by 
calculation,  that  the  64th  term  of  the  double  progreflion, 
beginning  with  unity,  is  9,223,372,036,8 34,775,808. 
But  the  turn  of  all  the  terms  of  a  double  progreflion, 
beginning  with  unity,  may  be  obtained  by  doubling  the 
laft  term  and  fubtrafling  from  it  unity.  The  number, 
therefore,  of  the  grains  of  wheat  equal  to  Seffa’s  de¬ 
mand,  will  be  18,446,744,073,709,551,615.  Now,  if 
a  ftandard  Englifh  pint  contain  9216  grains  of  wheat, 
a  gallon  will  contain  73,7285  and,  as  eight  gallons 
make  one  bufliel,  if  wre  divide  the  above  refult  by  8 
times  73,728,  we  fh all  have  31,274,997,412,295  for 
the  number  of  the  bufhels  of  wheat  neceffary  to  dif- 


charge  the  promife  of  the  Indian  king  5  and  if  we  fup-  Arithmeti- 
pofe  that  one  acre  of  land  be  capable  of  producing  inca*  ^ecrea~ 
one  year,  30  bufhels  of  wheat,  to  produce  this  quantity  ,  1  , 

would  require  1,042,499,913,743  acres,  which  make 
more  than  8  times  the  iurface  oi  the  globe  5  for  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth  being  fuppofed  equal  to  7930  miles, 
its  whole  furface,  comprehending  land  and  water,  will 
amount  to  very  little  more  than  1  26,437,889,177  fquare 
acres. 

If  the  price  of  a  bufliel  of  wheat  be  eftimated  at 
ics.  (it  is  at  prefent,  Augufl  1809,  12s*  6d.  Per 
el),  the  value  of  the  above  quantity  will  amount  to 
15,637,498,706,147k  10s.  5  a  fum  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  far  furpaiTes  all  the  riches  on  the  earth  *.  *  HutUrCs 


To  difeover  any  Number  thought  of 


Recrea¬ 
tions  ,  vol.  iV 


Of  this  problem  there  are  feveral  cafes,  differing  tel?  a 
chiefly  in  complexity  of  operation.  number 

I.  Defire  the  perfon  who  has  thought  of  a  number,  thought  of. 
to  triple  it,  and  to  take  the  exa£l  halt  of  that  triple  if  it 

be  even,  or  the  greater  half  if  it  be  odd.  Then  defire 
him  to  triple  that  half,  and  afk  him  how  many  times 
that  product  contains  9  5  for  the  number  thought  of 
will  contain  double  the  number  of  nines,  and  one  more 
if  it  be  odd. 

Thus,  if  4  has  been  the  number  thought  of,  its  triple 
will  be  12,  which  can  be  divided  by  2  without  a  re¬ 
mainder.  The  half  of  1  2  is  6,  and  if  this  be  multiplied 
by  3,  we  fhall  have  18,  which  contains  9  twice,  the 
number  will  therefore  be  4  equal  twice  2,  the  number 
of  nines  in  the  laft  prodotft. 

II.  Bid  the  perfon  multiply  the  number  thought  of 
by  itfelf  5  then  defire  him  to  add  unity  to  the  number 
thought  of,  and  to  multiply  that  fum  alfo  by  itfelf  5  in 
the  laft  place,  afk  him  to  tell  the  difference  of  thofc 
two  products,  which  will  certainly  be  an  odd  number, 
and  the  leafl  half  of  it  will  be  the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  10,  which  multiplied 
by  itfelf  gives  100  5  in  the  next  place  ioincreafed  by  I 
is  11,  which  multiplied  by  itfelf  makes  121,  and  the 
difference  of  thefe  two  fquares  is  21,  the  leaft  half  of 
which  being  10,  is  the  number  thought  of. 

This  operation  might  be  varied  in  the  fecond  ftep  by 
defiring  the  perfon  to  multiply  the  number  by  itfelf,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  diminifhed  by  unity,  and  then  to  tell  the 
difference  of  the  twro  fquares,  the  greater  half  of  which 
will  be  the  number  thought  of. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  fq;  „re  of  the 
number  thought  of  is  100,  and  that  of  the  fame  num¬ 
ber,  fubtra&ing  1,  is  81  5  the  difference  of  thefe  is  19, 
the  greater  half  of  which,  or  10,  is  the  number  thought 
o’f. 

III.  Defire  the  perfon  to  add  to  the  number  thought 
of  its  exa 61  half  if  it  be  even,  or  its  greater  half  if  it  be 
odd,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firft  fum  5  then  bid  him  add 
to  this  fum  its  exa£l  half,  or  its  greater  half,  according 

as 


firft  right-hand  column  produces  22,  and  that  of  all  the  reft  20,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  2  carried,  fupplies 
the  other  2  s  in  the  line.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  though,  for  more  eafy  illuftration,  we  have  given  a  que* 
flion  containing  only  five  lines  5  feven,  nine,  or  any  unequal  number  may  be  employed,  conftru&ing  the  feventh'? 
uinth,  &c,  on  fimilar  principles. 
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Anthraeti-  as  It  is  even  or  odd,  to  have  a  fecond  fum,  from  which 
cal  Recrea-  perfon  muft  fubtradl  the  double  of  the  number 
,  thought  of.  Then  defire  him  to  take  the  half  of  the 
remainder,  or  its  lefs  half  if  it  be  an  odd  number,  and 
continue  halving  the  half  till  lie  comes  to  unity.  When 
this  is  done,  count  how  many  fubdivifioris  have  been 
made,  and  for  the  firft  divifion  retain  two,  for  the  fe¬ 
cond  4,  for  the  third  8,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  in  double 
proportion.  It  is  here  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  I  mult 
be  added  for  each  time  that  the  lead  half  was  taken,  be- 
caufe,  by  taking  the  lead:  half,  one  always  remains ; 
and  that  I  only  muft  be  retained  when  no  fubdivifion 
could  be  made  ;  for  thus  you  wrill  have  the  number  the 
halves  of  the  halves  of  which  have  been  taken  \  the 
quadruple  of  that  number  then  will  be  the  number 
thought  of,  in  cafe  it  was  not  neceflary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  the  greater  half,  which  will  happen  only 
tvhen  the  number  thought  of  is  evenly  even,  or  divi- 
iible  by  4  ;  but  if  the  greater  half  has  been  taken  at 
the  firft  divifion,  3  muft  be  fubtrafted  from  the  above 
quadruple,  or  only  2  if  the  greater  half  has  been  taken 
at  the  fecond  divifion,  or  5  if  it  has  been  taken  at  each 
of  the  two  divifions,  and  the  remainder  then  will  be  the 
number  thought  of. 

Thus,  if  the  number  thought  of  has  been  4  *,  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  its  half,  we  fhall  have  6  ,  and  if  to  this  w'e  add 
its  half,  3,  we  fhall  have  9  ;  if  8,  the  double  of  the 
number  thought  of,  be  fubtra&ed,  there  will  remain  j, 
which  cannot  be  halved,  becaufe  we  have  arrived  at 
unity.  For  this  reafon,  we  muft  retain  1  j  and  the 
quadruple  of  this,  or  4,  will  be  the  number  thought 
of. 

IV.  Defire  the  perfon  to  take  I  from  the  number 
thought  of,  and  to  double  the  remainder  j  then  bid  him 
take  I  from  this  double,  and  add  to  it  the  number 
thought  of.  Having  afked  the  number  arifing  from  this 
addition,  add  3  to  it,  and  the  third  of  the  film  will  be 
the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  $  j  if  1  be  taken  from 
it,  there  will  remain  4,  the  double  of  which  8,  being 
dimini flied  by  I,  and  the  remainder  7  being  increafed 
by  5,  the  number  thought  of,  the  refult  will  be  12  }  if 
to  this  we  add  3,  we  fhall  have  15,  the  third  part  of 
which,  5,  will  be  the  number  required. 

V.  Defire  the  perfon  to  add  1  to  the  triple  of  the 
number  thought  of,  and  to  multiply  the  fum  by  35 
then  bid  him  add  to  this  produtt  the  number  thought 
of,  and  the  refult  will  be  a  fum,  from  which  if  3  be  fub- 
trafled,  l#e  remainder  will  be  double  of  the  number  re¬ 
quired.  If  3  therefore  be  taken  from  the  laft  fum,  and 
if  the  cipher  on  the  right  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder, 
the  other  figure  will  indicate  the  number  fought. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  6,  the  triple  of  which 
is  18,  and  if  unity  be  added  it  makes  19  ;  the  triple  of 
this  laft  number  is  57,  and  if  6  bi  added  it  makes  63, 
from  which  if  3  be  fubtra&ed  the  remainder  will  be  605 
now,  if  the  cipher  on  the  right  be  cut  off,  the  remain¬ 
ing  figure  6  will  be  the  number  required. 

VI.  Among  the  various  methods  contrived  for  difco- 
vering  numbers  thought  of,  we  have  feen  none  more  in¬ 
genious  than  the  following,  which  was  lately  communi¬ 
cated  to  us.  This  is  a  fort  of  puzzle,  confifting  of  fix 
flips  of  paper  or  pafteboard,  on  which  are  written  num¬ 
ber*  as  exprefled  in  the  following  columns. 

2 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

_  1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

~  3 

_  3 

5 

9 

*7 

33 

5 

—  6 

6 

10 

18 

34 

7 

7 

_  7 

1 1 

J9 

35 

9 

10 

12 

12 

20 

36 

1 1 

1 1 

*3 

*3 

21 

37 

~ 13 

J4 

*4 

22 

38, 

*5 

15 

15 

_ *5 

23 

39 

*7 

—18 

20 

24 

24 

40 

_*9 

19 

21 

25 

25 

41 

21 

“"22 

22 

26 

26 

42 

“23 

23 

23 

21 

27 

43 

25 

“"”26 

—28 

28 

28 

44 

27 

27 

29 

29 

2  9 

45 

'  29 

30 

3o 

30 

3® 

46 

31 

3 1 

31 

3i 

_3 1 

47 

33 

34 

"36 

40 

~48 

48 

35 

35 

37 

41 

49 

49 

37 

“38 

38 

42 

jo 

5° 

39 

39 

39 

43 

5 1 

51 

41 

42 

“44 

44 

52 

"  52 

■  43 

43 

45 

45 

53 

53 

45 

-“46 

46 

46 

54 

54 

47 

47 

47 

47 

55 

55 

49 

*“50 

“52 

5<> 

56 

56 

51 

51 

53 

57 

57 

57 

53 

54 

54 

58 

58 

58 

,  55 

55 

55 

59 

59 

5§ 

57 

i8 

—60 

60 

60 

60 

59 

'  59 

61 

61 

61 

61 

6 1 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

^3 

The  fix  flips  being  thus  prepared,  a  perfon  is  to  think 
of  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  they  contain,  and  to 
give  to  the  expounder  of  the  queftion  thofe  flips  which 
contain  the  number  thought  of.  To  difeover  this  num¬ 
ber,  the  expounder  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  toge¬ 
ther  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns  put  into  his 
hand.  Their  fum  will  exprefs  the  number  thought  of. 

Example .  Thus,  fuppofe  we  think  of  the  number 
14.  We  find  that  this  number  is  in  three  of  the  flips, 
viz.  thofe  marked  B,  C,  and  D,  which  are  therefore 
given  to  the  expounder,  who  on  adding  together  2,  4, 
and  8,  obtains  14,  the  number  thought  of.  . 

This  trick  may  be  varied  in  the  following  manner. 
Inftead  of  giving  to  the  expounder  the  flips  containing 
the  number  thought  of,  thefc  maybe  kept  back,  and 
thofe  in  which  the  number  does  not  occur  be  given. 
In  this  cafe  the  expounder  muft  add  together,  as  before, 
the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns,  and  fubtraft  their 
fum  from  63  j  the  lemainder  will  be  the  number  thought 

°f.  #  , 

Example .  Taking  again  the  former  number  14,  the 
{lips  in  which  this  is  not  contained  are  thofe  marked 
A,  E,  and  F.  Adding  together  1,  16  and  32,  the  ex¬ 
pounder  has  49,  which  fubtra&ed  from  63,  leaves  14, 
the  number  thought  of  as  before. 

The  flips  containing  the  columns  of  numbers  are 

ufually 
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ofually  marked  with  letters  on  the  back,  and  not  above 
'  the  columns,  as  we  have  exprefied  them.  'I  his  renders 
,  the  deception  more  complete,  as  the  expounder  of  the 
quedion  knowing  before  hand  the  number  at  the  top  of 
-each  column,  has  only  to  examine  the  letters  at  the  back 
of  the  {lips  given  him,  when  he  performs  the  problem 
without  looking  at  the  numbers,  and  thus  renders  the 
trick  more  extraordinary. 

Towards  explaining  the  principles  on  which  this 
puzzle  has  been  conftru&ed,  we  may  remark,  1.  That 
each  column  may  be  divided  into  fets  of  figures  5  thofe 
of  each  column  confiding  of  as  many  figures  as  are  repre¬ 
fen  ted  by  the  number  at  the  head  of  the  column,  one 
figure  in  each  fet  in  the  column  marked  1  j  two  hi  that 
marked  2  j  four  in  4,  &c.  2.  That  after  each  parcel 

there  is  a  blank  of  as  many  figures  as  that  parcel  confifts 
of,  counting  in  a  regular  feries  from  the  laffc  number  of 
the  parcel.  3.  That  the  numbers  of  each  parcel  are  in 
arithmetical  progredion,  while  thofe  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  are  in  geometrical  progreflion.  4.  That  the 
fil'd  fets  of  all  the  columns  taken  together  in  regular 
feries,  compofe  the  whole  feries  of  numbers  in  the  co¬ 
lumns  from  1  to  63,  and  are  confequently  the  melt  im¬ 
portant,  as  any  number  thought  of  mult  be  found  in 
only  one  of  thefe  fets.  5.  That  the  fum  of  all  the  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progreflion  is  equal  to  the  lad  or 
highed  term  of  the  arithmetical  progredion  63,  and  is 
alio  equal  to  the  double  of  the  lad  term  of  the  geome¬ 
trical  progredion  diminidied  by  unity. 

Having  premifed  thefe  remarks,  we  fhall  not  proceed 
farther  than  to  hint,  that,  in  condrufling  this  ingenious 
puzzle,  the  author  appears  to  have  employed  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  geometrical progrejflons ,  and  their  relations  to 
arithmetical progreflions ,  for  which  fee  the  article  Series. 

To  render  thefe  columns  more  portable,  they  may 
each  be  divided  into  three  or  more,  and  written  on  fmall 
cards,  marked  at  the  b?xk  with  letters.  In  this  form 
the  fird  figure  of  the  fird  column  mud  be  employed, 
like  the  fird  figure  at  the  head  of  the  dips,  or  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  dii'guife  the  contrivance,  the  figures  of  each  co¬ 
lumn  may  be  placed  in  a  confufed  order,  and  the  letters 
alone  employed. 

Mr  William  Frend,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Evening  Amufements ,  has  rendered  an  important  fer- 
vice  to  the  rifing  generation,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Tangible  Arithmetic ,  or  the  Art  of  Numbering  made 
cafy,  by  means  of  an  arithmetical  toy.  The  toy  which 
forms  the  bafis  of  this  method  of  numbering,  is  fimilar 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Chinefe  board,  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Frend’s  Evening 
Amufements .  This  toy  is  fo  condrufled  as  to  be  capable 
of  expreding  any  number  as  far  as  16,666^65“,  and  is 
capable  of  performing  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical 
operations,  merely  by  moving  a  few’  balls.  Yhe  author 
gives  a  variety  of  fimple  indances  and  amufing  games, 
by  which  the  fird  four  rules  of  arithmetic  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  illuftrated.  The  whole  contrivance  is  very 
ingenious,  and  W’ell  deferves  the  attention  of  mothers 
and  all  teachers  of  children. 

Sect.  III.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Astronomy. 

Many  fcientific  recreations  may  be  derived  from 
adrono-my,  and  fome  of  thefe  have  already  been  noticed 


in  our  treatife  on  that  fubje&.  Among  the  mod  ufeful  Aflronomi- 
of  the  adronomical  amuiements,  however,  is  the  method  :d*  ^rcrca* 
of  difcovering  the  feveral  dars  that  compofe  the  condel- 1  , 

lations,  and  this  wre  ihall  here  explain.  ,  5 

Before  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  dars  that  Method  of 
compofe  the  condellations,  w  e  mud  be  provided  wTith  learning^ 
accurate  celedial  charts,  or  a  good  planilphere,  ef  fuch  [  e* 

a  fize  that  dars  of  the  fird  and  fecond  magnitudes  can 
be  readily  didinguilhed  on  it.  Having  placed  before 
us  one  of  thefe  charts,  as  that  containing  the  north  pole, 
or  that  part  of  the  planifphere  which  contains  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  fird  find  out  the  Great  Bear ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Charles's  wain  (Plate  CCCCLXXI,  fig.  Fig,  14. 
14.).  It  may  be  eafily  known,  as  it  forms  one  of  the 
mod  remarkable  groupes  in  the  heavens,  confiding  of 
feveral  dars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  four  of  which  are 
arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  an  irregular 
fquare,  and  the  other  three  a  prolongation  in  the  form 
of  a  very  obtufe  fcalene  triangle.  JBdides,  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  thefe  feven  dars,  as  exhibited  in  the 
chart,  we  (hall  eafily  didinguhh  thofe  in  the  heavens 
which  correfpond  to  them.  When  wts  have  made  our- 
felves  acquainted  with  thefe  feven  principal  dars,  we 
examine  on  the  chart  the  configuration  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  dars,  which  belong  to  the  great  bear ;  and 
thence  learn  to  didinguith  the  other  lefs  confiderable 
dars  which  compofe  that  condellation. 

After  knowing  the  Great  Bear ,  we  may  eafily  proceed 
to  the  Lejfer  Bear ;  for  nothing  will  be  necefiary  but 
to  draw,  as  may  be  feen  in  fig.  15.  a  draight  line  Fig*  x5* 
thiough  the  twTo  anterior  dars  of  the  fquare  of  the  Great 
Bear,  or  the  two  farthed  didant  from  the  tail 5  this  line 
will  pafs  very  near  the  polar  dar,  a  dar  of  the  fecond 
magnitude,  and  the  only  one  of  that  fize  in  a  pretty 
large  fpace.  At  a  little  didance  from  it,  there  are  two 
other  dars  of  the  fecond  and  third  magnitudes,  which,, 
with  four  more  of  a  lefs  fize,  form  a  figure  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Great  Bear ,  but  fmaller.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  LefferBear  ;  and  we  may  learn,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  to  didinguith  the  dars  which 
compofe  it. 

Now  if  a  draight  line  be  drawm  through  thofe  dars 
of  the  Great  Bear ,  neared  to  the  tail,  and  through  the 
polar  dar,  it  will  conduct  11s  to  a  very  remarkable 
group  of  five  dars  arranged  nearly  in  this  form  M 
(fee  fig.  16.)  Thefe  are  the  condellation  of  Caf$\gm 
Jiopeia ,  in  which  a  very  brilliant  new  dar  appeared  in 
15725  though  foon  after  it  became  fainter,  and  at  length 
difappeared. 

If  a  line,  perpendicular  to  the  above  line,  be  next 
drawn  through  this  condellation,  it  will  conduct,. on  the 
one  fide,  to  a  very  beautiful  dar  called  Algcnib ,  which 
is  in  the  back  of  Pcrfeus  ;  and  in  the  other,  to  the  con¬ 
dellation  of  the  Swan  (fig.  17. ),  remarkable  by  a  dar  Fig.  17* 
of  the  fird  magnitude.  Near  Perfeus  is  the  brilliant 
dar  of  the  Goat ,  called  Cepe  I  la,  which  is  of  the*  fird  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  forms  part  of  the  coniiellation  of  Auriga, 

After  this,  if  a  draight  line  be  drawn  through  the 
lad  tu’c  dars  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear ,  we  fhall  come 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar&urus ,  one  of  tin  mod  bril¬ 
liant  dars  in  the  heavens,  which  forms  part  of  the  con¬ 
dellation  of  Bootes  (fig.  18.) 

In  this  manner  we  may  fucceflively  employ  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  have  obtained  of  the  dars  of  one  con¬ 
dellation,  to  enable  us  to  find  out  the  neighbouring 

ones,. 
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Aftronomi-  ones.  We  (hall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  method  ; 
cal  Recrea-  for  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  we  cannot  proceed 
«  tl°ns*  .  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  heavens  \  but  any 
perfon  of  ingenuity  may  thus  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
nights,  learn  to  know  a  great  part  of  the  heavens,  or  at 
1(5  any  rate  the  principal  ftars  and  conftellations. 

Brewfter’s  In  the  article  ASTRONOMY  we  have  defcribed  the  ufual 
aftrometer.  inftruments  for  aicertaining  the  fituation,  diltances,  &c. 

of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  muft  here  add  an  account 
of  an  ingenious  inftrument  for  finding  the  riling  and 
fetting  of  the  liars  and  planets,  and  their  pofition  in  the 
heavens.  This  inftrument  is  called  an  ajirometer ,  and 
was  originally  invented  by  M.  Jurat.  An  improved 
aftrometer  has  been  lately  contrived  by  Dr  David  Brew- 
fter,  and  is  thus  defcribed  by  him  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal 
for  May  1807,  vol.  xvi. 

il  This  aftrometer,  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCCLXXI. 
fig.  19.  confifls  of  four  divided  circumferences.  The  in* 
nermoft  of  thefe  is  moveable  round  the  centre  A,  and  is 
divided  into  24  hours,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into 
quarters  and  minutes,  when  the  circle  is  fufficiently  large. 
The  fecond  circumference  is  compofed  of  four  quadrants 
of  declination,  divided  by  means  of  a  table  of  femidiur- 
nal  arcs,  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  In  order 
to  divide  thefe  quadrants,  move  the  horary  circle,  fo 
that  1 2  o’clock  noon  may  be  exafUy  oppofite  to  the 
index  B  :  then  fince  the  ftar  is  in  the  equator,  and  its 
declination  o,  when  the  femidiurnal  arc  is  VI  hours,  the 
zero  of  the  fcales  of  declination  wTill  be  oppofite  VI.  VI. 
nnd  as  the  declination  of  a  ftar  is  equal  to  the  colatitude 
of  the  place,  when  its  femidiurnal  arc  is  o,  or  when  it 
^uft  comes  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon,  without 
rifing  above  it,  the  degree  of  declination  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  quadrant,  or  oppofite  XII.  XII.  will 
be  the  fame  as  the  colatitude  of  the  place,  which  in  the 
prefent  cafe  is  390,  the  latitude  of  the  place  being  fup- 
pofed  $1°  North.  The  intermediate  degrees  of  decli¬ 
nation  are  then  to  be  laid  down  from  a  table  of  femi¬ 
diurnal  arcs,  by  placing  the  degree  of  declination  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  arc  to  which  it  correfponds j  thus  the  lo° 
of  fouth  declination  muft  (land  oppofite  Vh  13'  in  the 
afternoon,  and  VIh  47'  in  the  morning,  becaufe  a  de¬ 
clination  of  io°  fouth  gives  a  femidiurnal  arc  of  Vb  13k 
When  the  fcales  of  declination  are  thus  completed,  the 
inftrument  is  ready  for  (hewing  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  ftars.  For  this  purpofe  move  the  horary  circle  till 
the  index  B  points  to  the  time  of  the  ftar’s  fouthing  ; 
thus,  oppofite  to  the  ftar’s  declination  in  the  fcale  C,  if 
the  declination  is  fouth,  or  in  the  fcale  D  if  it  is  north, 
will  be  found  the  time  of  its  rifing  above  the  horizon ; 
and  the  degree  of  declination  on  the  fcales  E  and  F,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  fouth  or  north,  will  point  out  on  the 
horary  circle  the  time  of  the  ftar  fetting.  If  the  rifing 
of  the  ftar  is  known  from  obfervation,  bring  its  declina¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  its  rifing  on  the  circle  of  hours,  and 
the  index  B  will  point  out  the  time  at  which  it  palled 
the  meridian  •,  and  its  declination  on  the  oppofite  fcale 
will  indicate  the  time  wrhen  it  defcends  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  In  the  fame  wTay,  from  the  time  of  the  ftar  fet¬ 
ting,  we  may  determine  the  time  when  it  lifes  and  comes 
to  the  meridian. 

“  The  two  exterior  circles  are  added  to  the  aftrome¬ 
ter,  for  the  purpofe  of  finding  the  pofition  of  the  ftars 
and  planets  in  the  heavens.  The  outermoft  of  thefe  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts  *,  and  the  other,  which  is  a 
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fcale  of  amplitudes,  is  fo  formed,  that  the  amplitude  of  Chemical' 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  exa&ly  oppofite  the  Reqrea-  " 
correfponding  degree  of  declination  in  the  adjacent  cir-  tl0ns-  , 
cle.  The  degree  of  fouth  declination,  for  inftance,  in  v  " 
the  latitude  of  510,  correfponds  with  an  amplitude  of 
I  j6  2c/,  confequently  the  150  of  amplitude  muft  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  10th  degree  of  declination  •,  fo 
that  by  a  table  of  amplitudes  the  other  points  of  the 
fcale  may  be  eafily  determined.  The  aftrometer  is  alfo 
furni died  with  a  moveable  index  MN,  which  carries 
at  its  extremities  two  vertical  fights  rnn,  in  a  ftraigbt 
line  with  the  centre  A.  The  inftrument  being  thus 
completed,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  planet  Saturn, 
when  his  declination  is  1 50  north,  and  the  time  of  his 
fouthing  3h  30'  in  the  morning.  The  times  of  his  rif¬ 
ing  and  fetting  will  be  found  to  be  7h  and  I0h  4 5** 
and  his  amplitude  240  north.  Then  (hi ft  the  moveable 
index  till  the  fide  of  it  which  points  to  the  centre  is  ex- 
afrly  above  240  of  the  exterior  circle  in  the  north-eaft 
quadrant,  and  when  the  line  AB  is  placed  in  the  meri¬ 
dian,  the  two  fight  holes  will  be  dire&ed  to  the  point 
of  the  horizon  where  Saturn  will  be  feen  at  7h  15',  the 
time  of  his  rifing.  The  fame  being  done  in  the  north- 
weft  quadrant,  the  point  of  the  horizon  wher£  the  planet 
fets  will  likewife  be  determined.  In  the  fame  way  the 
pofition  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  the  other  planets,  may  be 
eafily  difeovered. 

“  If  it  is  required  to  find  the  name  of  any  particular 
ftar,  that  is  obferved  in  the  heavens,  place  the  aftrometer 
due  north  and  fouth,  and  when  the  ftar  is  near  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  either  at  its  rifing  or  letting,  fhift  the  moveable 
index  till  the  two  fights  point  to  the  ftar.  The  fight 
of  the  index  will  then  point  out,  on  the  exterior  circle, 
the  ftar’s  amplitude.  With  this  amplitude  enter  the 
third  fcale  from  the  centre,  and  find  the  declination  of 
the  ftar  in  the  fecond  circle.  Shift  the  moveable  horary 
circle  till  the  time  at  which  the  obfervation  is  made  be 
oppofite  to  the  ftar’s  declination,  and  the  index  B  will 
point  to  the  time  at  which  it  palfes  the  meridian.  The 
difference  between  the  time  of  the  ftar’s  fouthing,  and 
1 2  o’clock  noon,  converted  into  degrees  of  the  equator, 
and  added  to  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  fun  if  the  ftar 
comes  to  the  meridian  after  the  fun,  but  fubtraaed  from 
it  if  the  ftar  fouths  before  the  fun,  will  give  the  right 
afeenfion  of  the  ftar.  With  the  right  afeenfion  and  decli¬ 
nation  thus  found,  enter  a  table  of  the  right  afcenfions  and 
declination  of  the  principal  fixed  ftars,  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  name  of  the  ftar  which  correfponds  with  thele 
numbers.  The  mefidian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  may  always  be  found  by  counting  the  number  of 
degrees  between  their  declination  and  the  index  B.  The 
aftrometer  may  be  employed  in  the  folution  of  various 
other  problems  j  but  the  application  of  it  to  other  pur- 
pofes  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  aftronomer.” 

Sect.  IV.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Chemists  r. . 

The  experiments  which  illuftrate  the  principles  of  Chemical 
Chemiftry,  afford  abundant  examples  of  fcientific  re-  recreation*, 
creations.  We  cannot  here  enter  on  this  extenfive  field, 
as  we  have  already  illuftrated  the  fubjea  very  fully  un¬ 
der  the  article  CHEMISTRY.  In  the  prefent  ledtion, 
therefore,  we  lhall  do  little  more  than  enumerate  fome 
of  the  more  ftriking  experiments,  referring  our  readers 
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for  a  dtfcripUon  and  explanation  of  them,  to  the  above 
article,  and  to  the  principal  elementary  works  on  mo¬ 
dern  chemiftry,  efpecially  the  Epitome  of  Chemiftry ,  by 
Dr  William  Henry  (8 Vo  edition),  to  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  enumeration  will  chiefly  refer. 

Among  the  more  curious  and  interefling  experiments 
of  chcmiitry,  we  may  notice  the  combuftion  produced 
by  wrapping  nitrate  of  copper ,  {lightly  moiltened,  in  a 
fheet  of  tin  foil  (Henry,  p.  15.)  ;  the  reflexion  of  heat 
and  cold  from  the  furface  of  concave  mirrors  (Chemis¬ 
try,  N°  170,  or  Henry,  p.  23.)  ;  the  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  great  degrees  of  cold,  fo  as  to  freeze  mercury 
and  alcohol  (Chemistry,  274,  or  Henry,  p.  36.);  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Herfchel,  (hewing  that  the  fun  emits 
rays  which  heat  without  illuminating  ;  others  which  il¬ 
luminate  without  heating  ;  and  others  which  neither  illu¬ 
minate  nor  heat,  but  produce  evident  chemical  changes 
(Chemistry,  172,  or  Henry,  p.  48.)  j  the  combujlion 
of  charcoal,  phofp  horns,  and  iron  wires,  in  oxygenous  gas, 
and  more  efpecially  the  combuftion  of  metals  in  a  com¬ 
bined  ftream  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes  (Henry, 
p.  60.)  ;  the  explofion  of  hydrogenous  and  oxygenous 
gafes,  and  confequent  production  of  water  (Chemistry, 
382,  and  Henry,  p.  70.)  j  the  decompoftion  of  water 
(Chemistry,  384,  or  Henry,  p.  78.)  j  the  effeCt  of  al¬ 
kalies  and  acids  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue  vegetable 
infufions  to  green  and  red  (Henry,  p.  102.)  ;  the  com¬ 
buftion  produced  by  mixing  nitric  acid  with  ejfcntial 
oils,  or  other  combuftibles  (Chemistry,  ?io,  and 
Henry,  p.  131.)  •  the  combuftion  produced  by  throwing 
metallic  particles  into  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas 
(Henry,  p.  181.);  the  deflagration  of  hyperoxygenized 
muriate  of  potajh ,  wilh  phofphorus  and  other  combuftibles 
(Chemistry,  962,  et  leq.  or  Henry,  p.  187.)  ;  the  pro¬ 
duction  of phofp  hor ated  hydrogen  gas,  by  throwing//^ 
phurct  of  lime  into  water  (Henry,  p.  197.)  ;  and  the 
decompofition  of  metallic  folutions,  fo  as  to  procure  the 
metals  in  a  pure  or  metallic  ftate. 

As  thefe  laft  experiments  are  only  incidentally  noticed 
in  the  article  Chemistry,  and  in  Dr  Henry’s  'Epitome, 
we  fhall  here  deferibe  two  of  the  moft  curious  inftances 
of  what  have  been  called  metallic  vegetations . 

The  firft  of  thefe  which  we  fhall  notice  is  called  Ar¬ 
bor  Dinner,  the  tree  of  Diana,  or  the  filver  tree,  as  it  is 
produced  by  decompofing  a  folution  of  filver,  fo  that  the 
filver  is  exhibited  in  the  metallic  ftate,  and  in  an  arbo- 
refeent  form.  There  are  two  methods  of  producing  the 
arbor  Dinner,  one  by  Homberg,  and  the  other  by  Beaume. 

According  to  Homberg’s  method,  an  amalgam  is  to 
be  formed  by  rubbing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  very 
puie  mercury,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  filver  reduced 
to  leaves  or  filings,  by  triturating  them  together  in  a 
porphyry  mortar,  with  an  iron  peftle.  This  amalgam 
is  to  be  diifolved  in  four  ounces  of  the  pureft  nitric  acid 
of  a  moderate  ftrength,  and  the  folution  is  to  be  diluted 
wuh  about  24  ounces  of  diftilled  water.  An  ounce  of 
this  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glafs,  and  a  fmall  piece 
of  a  fimilar  amalgam  of  mercury  and  filver,  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  butter,  is  to  be  introduced.  Soon  after  there 
may  be  feen  rifing  from  the  ball  of  amalgam  a  multi. 
Hide  of  fmall  {hilling  filaments,  which  vifibly  increafe 
in  number  and  fize,  and  throw  out  branches,  fo  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  fhrub. 

Beaume’s  method  is  as  follows. — Six  parts  of  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  filver  in  nitric  acid,  and  four  of  a  folution  of 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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mercury  in  the  fame  acid,  both  in  a  ftate  of  faluration,  Chemical, 
are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  di-  R?crea- 
ftilled1  water  to  be  added.  This  mixture  is  to  be  poured  ,  J 

into  a  conical  glafs  vefiel,  containing  fix  parts  of  an  am-  sr™-^ 

algam  made  of  feven  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  filver. 

At  the  end  of  fome  hours  there  will  appear  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  amalgam  a  metallic  precipitate  in  the  form 
of  a  vegetation. 

The  other  experiment  which  we  have  to  deferibe  is  Tree  oi 
that  of  producing  a  leaden  tree,  which,  as  it  may  be lead* 
performed  on  a  large  fcale,  and  at  a  trifling  expence,  is 
preferable  to  the  former.  The  method  of  effe&ing  this 
decompofition  which  we  have  found  moft  effe&ual,  is 
the  following. 

Difibl.ve  in  diftilled  or  pure  rain  water  a  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead  (fugar  of  lead),  not  fufficient  to  faturate 
it ,  viz.  in  the  proportion  of  four  fcruples  of  the  fait  to 
the  Englifti  pint  of  vyater.  When  the  folution  has  be¬ 
come  clear,  pour  it  into  a  cylindrical  vefTel,  or  a  glafs 
wine  decanter  of  confiderable  fize,  and  introduce  into  it 
an  irregular  piece  of  pure  bright  zinc,  fufpended  by  a 
firing,  or  a  piece  of  brafs  wire.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
hours,  the  zinc  will  be  covered  with  a  dulky  grayilh 
mafs,  having  the  appearance  of  mofs,  and  from  this  are 
gradually  fhot  out  plates  or  leaves  of  a  brilliant  metallic 
fubftance.  ’Ihefe  will  extend  themfelves “Towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vefiel,  and  will  form  trunks,  branches,  and 
leaves,  fo  as  to  referable  a  leaden  tree  fufpended  by  its 
roots  from  a  molly  hill.  In  this  way  we  have  produced 
a  vegetation  that  has  nearly  filled  a  cylindrical  glafs-jar 
of  a  foot  in  height,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

Sect.  V.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Electiucitt. 

The  fubjeft  of  eleftricity,  'like  that  of  chemiftry,  af- 
fords  ample  room  for  fcientific  recreations.  Of  thefe  Elearifal 
we  have  given  a  large  colleaion  in  our  treatife  on  Elec-^^101^ 
tricity,  and  {hall  here  only  enumerate  the  more  ftrik- 
ing  experiments. 

.  Thefe  are,  the  phenomena  produced  by  paper  when  ex¬ 
cited  by  caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber  (fee  Electricity, 

Part  I.  Chap.  3.)  •  the  experiments  of  the  dancing- 
figures,  dancing-halls,  illuftrating  elearical  attraaion  and 
repulfion  •  the  elcBrieal  orrery ,  and  eletlrified  cotton , 
illuftrating  the  aaion  of  points  ;  the  cleBrified  fpider  ) 
the  magic  piBure,  elcBrical  jack ,  felf  moving  wheel, 
fpiral  tube,  luminous  condu&or ,  aurora  borealis,  eleBri- 
fed  can  and  chain ,  and  the  thunder -houfe. 

Sect.  VI.  Amufements  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Galvanism . 

The  fubjea  of  galvanifm,  though  fo  nearly  allied  to  *r 
elearicity,  is  capable  of  fupplying  Hill  more  extraordi- ^a*van*c 
nary  experiments,  many  of  which  are  often  witndfed amufe" 
with  furprife  and  admiration.  Many  of  thefe  have  been™^5* 
related  in  our  treatHe  of  Galvanifm.  The  moft  finking 
of  thefe  aie,  the  mufcular  contraaions  produced  in  dead 
animals,  efpecially  thofe  of  Aldini  (Galvanism,  N° 

35-) >  the  combuftion  of  charcoal  (N°  42.)  ;  the  de- 
flagration  of  metals  (N°  43.)  ;  and  the  decompofition 
ot  water  (N  44.).  The  experiments  on  deflagrating 
the  metals,  and  on  other  perfeft  conductors,  fucceed  bell 
v.ith  a  trough  of  very  large  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  , 
but  experiments  on  animal  bodies,  and  other  imperfeHcon- 
4  A  duHors, 
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dufiors,  are  mofl  dfe&ual  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  plates  employed. 

Sect.  VII.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Geography . 

Some  of  the  problems  on  the  globes,  and  the  ufe  of 
the  an  ale  mm  a  engraved  on  Plate  CCXXXV.  conffitute 
the  principal  recreations  and  contrivances  relating  to 
geography.  To  thcfe  we  (hall  add  only  an  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  approximating  to  the  third  problem  on  the  ter- 
1  ell  rial  globe,  (fee  Geography,  N°  67.),  namely, 
having  the  hour  at  any  place  given,  to  find  what  hour 
it  is  at  other  places  on  the  earth. 

Fig.  2o.confiits  of  an  outer  circle  graduated  at  the  edge 
into  96  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the  24  hours  and  their 
quarters,  and  is  marked  with  two  fets  of  hours  from  I.  to 
XII.  each  5  the  XII.  at  the  top  of  the  figure  reprefent¬ 
ing  noon,  and  the  XII.  at  the  bottom,  midnight.  The 
hours  on  the  right  hand  are  of  courfe  thofe  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  thofe  on  the  left  are  morning  hours.  About 
the  centre  of  this  large  circle  there  is  moveable  a  cir¬ 
cular  plate,  having  the  figure  of  a  globe  in  the  middle, 
and  having  the  circumference  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  comprehending  fo  many  degrees.  The  diameter 
marked  o,  1 80,  represents  the  meridian  of  London.  It  has 
the  names  of  the  principal  places  on  the  earth  marked 
at  its  edge.  Of  thefe  London  is  the  principal,  and  is 
engraved  in  capitals.  Now,  by  means  of  this  contri¬ 
vance,  if  the  time  at  any  one  of  thefe  places  be  given, 
we  can  find  very  nearly  the  time  at  the  other  places 
marked  on  the  inner  circle.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  is  X. 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  at  London,  to  find  the  hour  at 
the  other  places  in  the  inner  circle,  place  the  word 
London  oppofite  X.  on  the  left  hand  *,  then  we  (hall 
find  that  at  Rome  it  is  a  quarter  before  XI.  j  at  Berlin 
it  is  about  XI. ;  at  Stockholm  about  20  minutes  after 
XI.  ;  at  Si  Peterfburgh  it  is  noon  *,  at  Bombay  it  is 
nearly  III.  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  Pekin  it  is  nearly  VI. 
ill  the  evening  j  at  Botany  Bay  it  is  about  VIII.  in  the 
evening }  at  New  Tjealand  it  is  X.  at  night  ;  at  Mexico 
it  is  about  III.  in  the  morning  ;  at  Phi/ade//>hia  it  is  V.  } 
and  at  the  Leeward  IJlands  about  VI.  in  the  morning. 

The  Abbe  Gualtier  has  contrived  a  game,  by  which 
he  fliows  how  geography  may  be  taught  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  by  means  of  a  fet  of  toys.  This  method  appears 
to  be  very  ingenious,  and  is  much  extolled  by  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.  As  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  apparatus,  we  cannot  deferibe  the  method, 
according  to  which  the  game  is  conduced. 

Mr  Edgeworth  propofes  that  geography  fhould  be 
taught  to  young  people  by  means  of  a  large  globe  made 
of  fiik,  maiked  with  the  proper  meridians  and  parallels, 
to  be  occafionally  inflated-,  and  that  the  places  met  with 
in  reading  fhould.be  laid  down  according  to  their  proper 
longitudes  and  latitudes  as  they  occur.  See  Pra&ical 
Education ,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

Sect.  VIII.  Recreations  and  Cotitrivances  relating  to 
Geometry. 

From  among  the  numerous  problems  which  have 
been  contrived  by  geometricians,  we  fliall  fele<ff  a  few  of 
the  mofl  fimple  and  curious. 


To  divide  a  ReB  angular  Gnomon  into  four  equal  and  Gcomctri. 

Jimilar  Gnomons.  Recrea- 

Suppofe  we  have  the  re&angular  figure  A,  B,  C,  D,  tioni- 
E,F,  fig.  21.  (a)  ;  it  is  required  to  divide  it  into  four  ^  ^ 
equal  and  fimiiar  rectangular  figures.  ZI* 

On  examining  this  figure,  we  find  that  the  fides  AB 
and  BC  are  equal,  and  that  if  the  Tides  AF  and  CD 
were  produced,  they  would,  by  meeting,  complete  the 
fquare,  of  which  the  gnomon  is  evidently  a  part.  The 
figure  therefore  forms  three-fourths  of  a  fquare,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  fquares,  AHEF,  EHBG,  and 
DEGC.  Each  oF thefe  iquares  may  in  like  manner  be 
divided  into  four,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines. 

'Thus  we  have  the  whole  gnomon  divided  into  1  2  equal 
fquares,  and  it  is  eafy  to  lee  how  from  this  divifion  we 
may  form  four  figures,  each  conftituting  three- fourths  of  a 
fquare,  and  confequently  fimiiar  to  the  original  figure. 

From  four  unequal  Triangles ,  of  which  three  mujl  be 
Right-angled,  to  form  a  Square . 

2  *1 

As  the  triangles  with  which  this  problem  is  ufually  x0  form  a 
performed,  are  generally  made  mechanically,  by  cutting  fquare  of 
them  from  a  fquare  already  formed,  we  fliall  for  the tour  un". 
more  eafy  folution,  follow  the  fame  method  in  our  firft  eclu^  trs" 
illuflration.  The  fquare  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  22.  is  divi-  Fig.?2. 
ded  into  the  four  triangles  E,F,  G,  H,  of  wrhich  E,  F, 
and  G,  are  evidently  right-angled  triangles,  while  H  is 
a  fealene  triangle. 

If  thefe  triangles  were  feparate,  it  would  appear  very 
difficult  to  unite  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  fquare.  This 
may  be  done,  however,  by  reflecting  that  three  of  the 
angles  of  the  fquare  muff  be  formed  by  the  angles  of 
the  right-angled  triangles,  fo  that  thefe  muff  firff  be 
placed  as  in  the  figure,  while  the  fealene  triangle  fills 
up  the  vacant  fpace,  and  by  its  moft  acute  angle  con¬ 
tributes  with  the  moll  acute  angles  of  the  two  other 
large  triangles,  to  form  the  remaining  right  angle  of  the 
fquare. 

Thefe  triangles  may  be  conffruCled  geometrically, 
without  forming  them  immediately  out  of  a  fquare.  For 
this  purpofe  the  following  proportions  may  be  employ¬ 
ed.  Two  of  the  right-angled  triangles  muff  have  one 
of  the  Tides  about  the  right  angle  of  the  fame  length  in 
both.  The  other  fide  about  the  right  angle  may  be  in 
one,  two-thirds  of  the  firff  fide  in  the  fame  triangle, 
while  in  the  other  it  may  be  one- half.  In  the  third 
right  angled  triangle,  one  of  the  fides  containing  the 
right  angle  muff,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be  one-third,  and 
the  other  one-half  of  the  larger  fide  containing  the  right 
angle  in  the  two  former  triangles.  Having  thefe  three 
triangles  formed,  the  hypothenufes  of  which  are  evident¬ 
ly  determined  by  the  length  of  the  fides  containing  the 
right  angles,  we  may  eafily  conffruCl  the  remaining  tri¬ 
angle  from  the  hypothenufes  of  the  three  triangles  alrea¬ 
dy  formed,  according  to  the  22d  propofition  of  the  firff 
book  of  Euclid. 

To  iiluffrate  this  by  numbers,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
fide  of  the  fquare  to  be  formed  is  zz  four  inches.  One 
of  the  triangles,  as  E,  will  have  its  longer  fide  zz  four 
inches,  its  fhorter  zz  three  inches,  and  its  hypothenufe 
zz  five  inches.  The  fecond  triangle,  as  F,  will  have  its 

longer 


(a)  We  have  denominated  this  figure  a  gnomon ,  becaufe  it  refembles,  in  its  outline,  that  part  of  a  parallelogram 
which  is  diffinguifhed  by  the  name  of  gnomon  in  the  fecond  definition  of  the  fecond  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements. 
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longer  fide  four  inches,  its  fliorter  =:  two  inches,  and 
its  hypothenufe  zr  fquare  root  of  20  (4.472135)  ;  and 
the  third  triangle,  as  G,  will  have  its  longer  fide  zr  two 
inches,  its  fliorter  rr  one  inch,  and  its  hypothenufe  zz 
fquare  root  of  5  (2.236068)  :  the  fides  of  the  remaining 
triangle  will  be  refpe&ively  five  inches,  4.472135  inches, 
and  2.236068  inches. 
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To  form  a  Square  of  five  equal  Squares . 

Divide  one  fide  of  each  of  four  of  the  fquares,  as 
A,  B,  C,  D,  (fig.  23,  n°  1,  and  2,)  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  from  one  of  the  angles  adjacent  to  the  oppofite  fide 
draw  a  flraight  line  to  the  point  of  divifion  }  then  cut 
thefe  four  fquares  in  the  diredtion  of  that  line,  by  which 
means  each  of  them  will  be  divided  into  a  trapezium  and 
a  triangle,  as  feen  fig.  23.  n°  1. 

Laftiy,  arrange  thefe  four  trapeziums  and  thefe  four 
triangles  around  the  whole  fquare  E,  as  feen  fig.  23.  n° 
2.  and  you  will  have  a  fquare  evidently  equal  to  the  five 
fquares  given. 

1 0  defcribe  an  Ellipfis  cr  Oval  geometrically . 

The  geometrical  oval  is  a  curve  with  two  unequal 
axes,  and  having  in  its  greater  axis  two  points  fo  fitua- 
ted,  that  if  lines  be  drawn  to  thefe  two  points,  from  each 
point  of  the  circumference,  the  fum  of  thefe  two  lines 
will  be  always  the  fame.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Let  AB  (fig.  24.)  be  the  greater  axis  of  the  el- 
lipfis  to  be  deferibed  5  and  let  DE,  interfering  it  at 
right  angles,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  be 
the  lefler  axis,  which  is  alfo  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  at  C  \  from  the  point  D  as  a  centre,  with  a  radi¬ 
us  =  AC,  defcribe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cutting  the  greater 
axis  in  F  and/;  thefe  two  points  are  what  are  called 
the  foci.  Fix  in  each  of  thefe  a  pin,  or  if  you  operate 
on  the  ground,  a  very  ftraight  peg  j  then  take  a  thread 
or  a  chord,  if  you  mean  to  defcribe  the  figure  on  the 
ground,  having  its  two  ends  tied  together,  and  in  length 
equal  to  the  line  AB,  plus  the  diftance  F f  ;  place  it 
round  the  pins  or  pegs  F f ;  then  ft  retch  it  as  feen  at 
F Gf  and  with  a  pencil,  or  fliarp-pointed  inllrurnent, 
make  it  move  round  from  B,  through  D,  A,  and  E,  till 
it  return  again  to  B.  The  curve  deferibed  by  the  pencil 
on  paper,  or  on  the  ground,  by  any  (harp  inftrument, 
during  a  whole  revolution,  will  be  the  curve  required. 

This  ellipfis  is  fometimes  called  the  gardener's  oval , 
becaufe,  when  gardeners  defcribe  that  figure,  they  em¬ 
ploy  this  method. 

An  oval  figure  approximating  to  the  ellipfe,  may  be 
deferibed  at  one  fweep  of  the  compafles,  by  wrapping 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  deferibed  round  a  cylin¬ 
drical  furface.  If  a  circle  be  deferibed  upon  the  paper 
thus  placed,  a  {fuming  any  point  as  a  centre,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  when  the  paper  is  extended  on  a  plain  furface, 
we  fhall  have  an  oval  figure,  the  fliorter  diameter  of 
which  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
on  which  the  oval  was  deferibed.  This  figure,  how- 
ever,  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  oval,  though  it  may 
ferve  very  well  as  the  border  of  a  drawing,  or  for  fimi- 
lar  purpofes,  where  great  accuracy  L  not  required. 

In  no  fcience  are  amufing  contrivances  more  requi- 
fite  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  young  pupil  than  in 
geometry.  We  are  therefore  difpofed  to  regard,  with 
particular  attention,  every  attempt  to  illuftrate  and  ren¬ 
der  popular  the  elements  of  this  fcience.  We  may  fay 


with  Mr  Edgewrorth,  that  though  there  is  certainly  110  Geometric 
royal  road  to  geometry,  the  wray  may  be  rendered  eafy  cai 
and  pleafant  by  timely  preparations  for  the  journey. 

Without  fome  previous  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  or  of » — 
its  peculiar  language,  w'e  can  fcarcely  expert  that  our 
young  traveller  ftiould  advance  with  facility  or  plea- 
fure.  Young  people  ftiould,  from  their  earlieft  years, 
be  accuftomed  to  wrhat  are  commonly  called  the  regular 
folids,  viz.  the  tetrahedron,  or  regular  four-fided  folid  > 
the  cube,  or  regular  fix-fided  folid  \  the  o6lahedron,  or 
regular  eight-fided  folid  ;  the  dodecahedron,  or  regular 
1  2-fided  lolid  ;  and  the  icofahedron,  or  regular  20-fided 
folid.  Thefe  may  be  formed  of  card  or  wrood,  and  Mr 
Don,  an  ingenious  mathematician  of  Briftol,  has  con- 
ftruefted  models  of  thefe  and  other  mathematical  figures, 
and  explained  them  in  an  Efiay  on  Mechanical  Geome¬ 
try.  Children  ftiould  alio  be  accuftomed  to  the  figures 
in  mathematical  diagrams.  To  thefe  ftiould  be  added 
their  refpe&ive  names,  and  the  whole  language  of  the 
fcience  ftiould  be  rendered  as  familiar  as  poftible  *.  *  See  jfcdgt* 

We  have  lately  met  wuth  a  contrivance  for  rendering  worthy 
familiar  to  children  the  terms  of  geometry  by  means  of  Education 
an  eafy  trick.  This  contrivance  is  called  Le  Petit  Eu-  chap^xvi.  * 
clid,  and  confifts  of  two  circular  cards  which  are  repre-  31 
fented  at  fig.  29.  Plate  CCCCLXXII,  and  fig.  26. Le  Petit 
Plate  CCCCLXXII I.  Each  of  thefe  circles  is  divided  *i“clld- 
into  eight  compartments,  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  l§‘ 
and  within  each  compartment  are  reprefented  feveral 
mathematical  figures  or  diagrams.  In  the  centre  of  the 
card  reprefented  at  fig.  25.  is  the  word  quefion ,  and  in 
that  at  fig.  26.  the  word  anfwer.  On  the  latter  the 
figures  are  diftinguiLed  by  numbers,  referring  to  their 
explanations  in  the  following  table. 


N* 

1.  The  cone. 

2.  Curve  line. 

3.  Quadrant. 

4.  A  point. 

5.  Dotted  cofine. 

6.  Dotted  fecant. 

7.  Cube. 

8.  Pyramid. 

9.  A  perpendicular. 

10.  Acute-angled  triangle. 

1 1.  Decagon. 

1 2.  Hexagon. 

13.  Square. 

14.  Right-angled  tiiangle. 

15.  Sphere. 

16.  Circular  fegment. 

1  7.  An  angle. 

18.  Dotted  length. 

19.  Parallelopipedon. 

20.  Dotted  radius. 

21.  A  fe£lor. 

22.  Heptagon. 

23.  The  bafe. 

24.  Dotted  abfeifie. 

25.  Ifofceles  triangle. 

26.  Dotted  line  lubtending 

an  angle. 

27.  Dotted  ordinate. 

28.  Enueagon,  or  regular 

9 -fided  figure. 

4  A  2 


N° 

29.  The  foci  of  an  ellipfe. 

30.  Oftagon. 

31.  Rhomboid. 

32.  Equilateral  triangle* 

33.  Pentagon. 

34.  Spindle. 

35.  A  fealene  triangle. 

36.  Parallelogram. 

37.  Obtufe-angled  triangle* 

38.  Dotted  height. 

39.  Hyperbola. 

40.  Dotted  conjugate  dia¬ 

meter. 

41.  Dotted  hypothenufe. 

42.  Dotted  parameter. 

43.  Rhombus. 

44.  Dotted  diameter. 

45.  Dotted  fine. 

46.  An  obtufe  angk. 

47.  Parabola. 

48.  Cylinder. 

49.  External  angle. 

50.  Dotted  tangent* 

51.  Straight  line. 

52.  Ellipfis. 

53.  Dotted  diagonal. 

54.  Circle. 

55.  Dotted  tranfverfe  dia¬ 

meter. 

56.  Prifm. 


57.  Dotted 
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57.  Dotted  verfed  fine. 

58.  Alternate  angles. 

59.  A  femicircle. 

60.  Dotted  chord. 

6 1 .  A  right  angle. 


N° 

6 2.  A  fpherical  fruftum. 

63.  Vertical  or  oppofite  an- 

gles. 

64.  An  acute  angle. 


To  form  a  trick  with  thefe  cards,  the  teacher  is  to 
hold  the  queftion  card,  and  the  pupil  the  anfwer  card. 
The  teacher  is  to  think  of  a  figure  in  any  one  of  his 
compartments,  and  to  mention  to  the  pupil  both  the 
number  of  the  compartment  in  the  queftion,  and  that 
in  the  anfwer  card,  on  which  the  figure  is  found.  The 
pupil  is  then  to  begin  with  the  firft  or  outmoft  diagram 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  compartment  in  his  own  card, 
where  the  figure  thought  on  is  faid  to  be  contained, 
and  to  count  from  this  down  the  left-hand  row  towards 
the  centre,  and  thence,  if  neceffary,  from  the  outmoft 
diagram  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fame  compartment 
towards  the  centre,  till  his  counting  reaches  the  number 
of  the  compartment  in  the  queftion  card,  where  the  fi¬ 
gure  was  at  firft  found. 

For  example,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  teacher  thinks 
on  a  figure  in  the  compartment  of  his  card  marked  2, 
and  that  he  finds  the  fame  figure  in  the  compartment  of 
the  anfwer  card  which  is  marked  6.  The  learner  be¬ 
ginning  to  count  from  the  firft  figure  on  the  left  hand 
in  his  fixth  compartment,  viz.  that  marked  48,  comes 
immediately  to  the  figure  marked  30,  which  is  that 
thought  of  by  the  teacher,  and  proves  to  be  an  o&agon. 
Again,  if  the  figure  thought  on  be  found  in  the  fixth 
compartment  of  the  queftion  card,  and  in  the  fifth  of 
the  anfwer  card,  the  learner  beginning  with  the  figure 
marked  15,  and  pafting  fucceftively  to  22,  24,  57,  and 
49,  comes  for  his  fixth  place  to  36,  the  figure  thought 
of,  which  is  a  parallelogram. 

The  defign  of  this  contrivance  is  ingenious,  but  its 
execution,  at  leaft  in  the  copy  which  we  have  feen,  is 
extremely  faulty.  Many  of  the  terms  are  mifprinted, 
fome  of  them  inaccurate,  and  the  explanation  fcarcely 
intelligible.  We  have  endeavoured  to  redlify  thefe  de¬ 
fers,  and  truft  we  have  fucceeded. 

Sect.  IX.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
HrDROB  TNAM1CS. 


32  .  In  our  treatife  on  Hydrodynamics,  under  which 

recrearion^  head  we  liave  5ncluded  HYDROSTATICS  and  HYDRAU¬ 
LICS,  we  have  defcribed  feveral  entertaining  experiments 
and  ufeful  contrivances,  and  explained  them  according 
to  hydroftatical  principles.  Thus,  at  N°  49  and  50, 
we  have  explained  the  hydrofiatic  paradox ,  fhowing 
that  the  preflure  on  the  bottoms  of  vefifels  filled  with 
fluids  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
they  contain,  but  on  its  altitude  j  at  N°  51,  we  have 
illuftrated  the  upward  prefture  of  fluids  by  the  hydrofia- 
tic  bellows ;  at  N°  54  and  55,  we  have  explained  and 
illuftrated  the  ufe  of  the  fyphon  \  at  N°  112  and  113, 
we  have  fhown  how  capillary  attraction  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  cohefion  may  be  illuftrated  by  experiment ;  in 
Chap.  III.  of  Part  III.  we  have  defcribed  the  various 
machines  employed  for  railing  water,  fuch  as  pumps, 
fire  engines,  Archimedes’s  fcrew,  the  Perfian  wheel, 
Sec.  and  explained  their  aCtion  j  at  N°  355,  we  have 
defcribed  Bramah’s  hydroftatic  prefs,  and  at  N°  356,  et 


feq .  we  have  defcribed  and  explained  the  clepfydra  Hydroftatic 
with  its  varieties.  The  following  amufing  experiments  K-ecrea- 

are  derived  from  Ozanam  and  Montucla.  ,  t101 5”  . 

v— v~— ■ ' 

To  confruB  a  veflel  which ,  when  filled  to  a  certain  xanfah;s’s 
height  with  any  liquor,  JJoall  retain  the  liquor,  but  Jhall cup> 
fluffier  the  whole  to  eficape  when  filled  with  the  fame 
fluid  ever  fo  little  above  that  height . 

Let  there  be  a  metallic  veflel,  as  ABCD,  fig.  27.  Fig.  27. 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  F f,  having  in  the 
middle  a  fmall  round  hole,  as  at  M,  to  receive  a  tube 
MS,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  fo  that  the  lower 
orifice  M  may  defeend  a  little  below  the  partition. 

This  tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  but  is  to  be  covered 
with  another  a  little  larger,  clofed  at  the  top,  and  hav¬ 
ing  on  one  fide,  at  the  bottom,  an  aperture,  fo  that 
when  -water  is  poured  into  the  veflel,  it  may  force  its 
way  between  the  two  tubes,  and  rife  to  the  upper  ori¬ 
fice  S,  of  the  inner  tube.  This  mechanifm  muft  be 
concealed  by  a  fmall  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of 
ftooping  to  drink,  which  we  may  call  Tantalus .  This 
figure  muft  have  its  lips  a  little  above  the  orifice  S. 

If  water  be  poured  into  this  veflel,  fo  long  as  it  does 
not  afeend  above  the  orifice  S,  it  will  be  retained  j  but 
as  foon  as  it  gets  above  this  orifice,  fo  as  to  touch  the 
lips  of 'i'antalus,  it  will  begin  to  run  off,  the  tubes  act¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  of  a  fyphon,  and  carrying  off  the 
whole  of  the  water  into  the  lower  cavity,  which  ought 
to  have  in  its  fide,  near  the  partition,  a  fmall  aperture 
for  allowing  the  air  which  it  contains  to  efcape,  while 
the  water  fupplies  its  place. 

This  machine  may  be  rendered  ftill  more  amufing  by 
conftru&ing  the  fmall  figure  of  Tantalus  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  when  the  water  has  attained  its  utmoft  height, 
it  (hall  caufe  the  head  of  the  figure  to  move,  fo  that  its 
lips  may  approach  the  fluid,  thus  reprefen  ting  the  gef- 
tures  of  Tantalus  endeavouring  to  catch  the  water  to 
quench  his  third. 

To  confruB  a  veflel  which ,  while  fl  a  tiding  upright,  retains 
the  liquor  poured  into  it  ;  but  if  inclined,  as  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  drinking ,  immediately  fuflers  it  to  efcape . 

Let  a  hole  be  pierced  in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  the 
veflel  to  which  you  are  defirous  of  giving  this  property, 
and  infert  in  it  the  longer  branch  of  a  fyphon,  the  other 
extremity  of  which  muft  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom,  as 
feen  fig.  284  then  fill  the  veflel  with  any  liquor  as  far  as  Fig.  2$, 
the  lower  fide  of  the  bent  part  of  the  fyphon  j  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  when  inclined,  and  applied  to  the  mouth,  this 
movement  will  caufe  the  furface  of  the  water  to  rife 
above  the  bending,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  fyphon 
the  liquor  will  begin  to  flow  off )  and  if  the  veflel  is 
not  reftored  to  its  former  pofition,  will  continue  doing 
fo  till  it  becomes  empty. 

This  artifice  might  be  concealed  by  means  of  a  dou-  Fig.  2^ 
ble  cup,  as  appears  at  fig.  29.  ;  for  the  fyphon  a  b  c, 
placed  between  the  two  fides,  will  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe£h  If  the  veflel  be  properly  prefented  to  the  perfon 
whom  you  are  defirous  of  deceiving,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him  apply  his  lips  to  the  fide 
b,  the  fummit  of  the  fyphon,  the  inclination  of  the  li-  t 
quor  will  caufe  it  to  rile  above  that  fummit,  and  it  will 
immediately  efcape  at  c.  Thofe  perfons,  however,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  artifice  will  apply  their  lips  to 
the  other  fide,  and  not  meet  with  the  fame  difappointment. 

Method 
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Bydroftatic  Method  of  confruEhng  citi  hydraulic  machine,  in  which  a 
Recrca-  bird  appears  to  drink  up  all  the  water  that  /pouts  up 
u°ns‘  j  through  a  pipe ,  and falls  into  a  bafon . 

33  Let  A  B  D  C,  fig.  30,  be  a  veflel,  divided  into  two 

FiS*  30-  parts  by  an  horizontal  partition  E  F  5  and  let  the  upper 

cavity  be  divided  into  two  parts  alfo  by  a  vertical  par¬ 
tition  G  H.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the 
upper  cavity  B  F,  and  the  lower  one  E  C,  by  a  tube 
L  M,  which  proceeds  from  the  lower  partition,  and  de¬ 
fends  almoft  to  the  bottom  DC.  A  fimilar  commu¬ 
nication  is  formed  between  the  lower  cavity  E  C,  and 
the  upper  one  A  G,  by  the  tube  I  K,  which,  riling  from 
the  horizontal  partition  E  F,  proceeds  nearly  to  the  top 
A  B.  A  third  tube,  terminating  at  the  upper  extremi¬ 
ty  in  a  very  fma’il  aperture,  defeends  nearly  to  the  par¬ 
tition  E  F,  and  paflfes  through  the  centre  of  a  bafon 
R  S,  intended  to  receive  the  water  which  iflues  from  it. 
Near  the  edge  of  this  bafon  is  a  bird  with  its  bill  im- 
merfed  in  it  j  and  through  the  body  of  the  bird  paffes  a 
bent  fyphon  £)  P,  the  aperture  of  which,  P,  is  much 
lower  than  the  aperture  Q.  Such  is  the  conftru&ion 
of  this  machine,  the  ufe  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Fill  the  two  upper  cavities  with  water  through  two 
holes,  made  for  the  purpofe  in  the  Tides  of  the  veflel, 
and  which  mult  be  afterwards  (hut.  It  may  be  eafily 
feen  that  the  water  in  the  cavity  A  G  ought  not  to  rife 
above  the  orifice  K  of  the  pipe  KI.  If  the  cock  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  pipe  L  M  be  then  opened,  the  water  of  the 
upper  cavity  H  F  will  flow  into  the  lower  cavity,  where 
it  will  comprefs  the  air,  and  make  it  pals  through  the 
pipe  K  I  into  the  cavity  AG;  in  this  cavity  it  will 
comprefs  the  air  which  is  above  it,  and  the  air  prefling 
upon  it,  will  force  it  to  fpout  up  through  the  pipe  NO, 
from  whence  it  will  fall  down  into  the  bafon. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  the  water  flows  from  the 
cavity  B  G,  into  the  lower  one,  the  air  will  become  ra¬ 
refied  in  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity  ;  hence,  as  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  will  a<ft  on  the  water,  already 
poured  into  the  bafon  through  the  orifice  O  of  the  af- 
cending  pipe  NO,  the  water  will  flow  through  the  bent 
pipe  Q^SP,  into  the  fame  cavity  B  G  ;  and  this  mo¬ 
tion,  when  once  eftablifhed,  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  any  water  in  the  cavity  A  G. 

Sect.  X.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  t<? 

34  Magnetism, 

recreations  attra(^ng  and  repelling  power  of  the  oppofite 

*  poles  of  a  magnet,  have  furniflied  the  writers  on  feienti- 
fic  recreations  with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  expe¬ 
riments.  In  our  treatife  on  Magnetism,  we  have  fe- 
le£ted  a  few  of  thefe,  viz.  the  communicating  piece  of 
money  (Magnetism,  N°  39)  ;  the  magnetic  table  (N° 
40)  *,  the  myjlerious  watch  (N°  41)  j  the  magnetic  dial 
(N°  42)  ,  and  the  divining  circles  (N°  43).  We  fhall 
here  deferibe  a  few  other  interefting  experiments,  and 
refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  wifh  for  a  greater  variety  of 
thefe  amufements,  to  the  original  work  of  Ozanam  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  N°  3,  or  the  Rational  Recreations  of 
Dr  ILooper,  and  to  the  5 1  ft  part  of  the  Encyclopedic 
Methodique ,  containing  Amufnnens  des  Sciences ,  with 
the  plates  on  Amufemens  de  Phyfquc ,  in  the  4 2d  part 

The  dtx-  the  fame  wTork. 

trous  Pah>  The  dextrous  Painter, 

ter. 

Fjg.  31.  Provide  two  fine'll  boxes,  as  M  and  N  (fig..3i.)  four 
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inches  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Let  the  Magnetic 
box  M  be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  N  two  thirds  of  an 
inch.  They  mult  both  open  with  hinges,  and  lhut  with  ,mJ 

a  clafp.  Have  four  fmall  pieces  of  light  wood  (figs. 

32,  33,  34,  35.)  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  infide  oft  he  Fig.  3*,  33* 
box  M,  (fig.  31.)  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick.  34  >35* 

In  each  of  thefe  let  there  be  a  groove,  as,  A  B,  E  F, 

C  D,  G  H  ;  thefe  grooves  mull  be  in  the  middle,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  two  of  the  fides.  In  each  of  thefe  grooves  place 
a  flrong  artificial  magnet,  as  fig.  36.  The  poles  of 
thefe  magnets  mult  be  properly  difpofed  with  regard  to 
the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on  the  beards  j  as  13 
exprefied  in  the  plate.  Cover  the  bars  with  paper  to 
prevent  their  being  feen  j  but  take  care,  in  palling  it 
on,  not  to  wet  the  bars,  as  they  will  be  rufled,  and* 
thus  their  virtue  will  be  confiderably  impaired.  When 
you  have  painted  fuch  fubjedts  as  you  choofe,  you  may 
cover  them  with  a  very  thin  clear  glafs.  At  the  centre? 
of  the  box  N,  place  a  pivot,  (fig.  37*)  on  w^ich  a  fmall 
circle  of  pafteboard  O  P  Q  K  (fig.  3S.)  is  to  turn  quite' 
free.  Under  this  mull  be  a  touched  needle  S.  Divide 
this  circle  into  four  parts,  which  are  to  be  difpofed  with 
regard  to  the  poles  of  the  needle,  as  is  exprefied  in  the 
figure.  In  thefe  four  divifions  paint  the  fame  fubjedls  as 
are  on  the  four  boards,  but  reduced  to  a  fmaller  com- 
pafs.  Cover  the  infide  of  the  top  of  this  box  with  a 
paper,  M,  (fee  fig.  31.)  in  which  mull  be  an  opening  Fig.  31, 

D,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  box, 
that  you  may  perceive  fucceflivcly,  the  four  fmall  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  patleboard  circle  juft  mentioned.  This 
opening  is  to  ferve  as  the  cloth  on  which  the  little  pain¬ 
ter  is  fuppofed  to  draw  one  of  the  pictures.  Cover  the 
top  of  the  box  with  a  thin  glafs.  Then  give  the  firft 
box  to  any  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  place  any  one  of  the: 
four  pictures  in  it  privately,  and  when  he  has  doled  it, 
to  give  it  to  you,  then  place  the  other  box  over  it,  when- 
the  moveable  circle,  with  the  needle,  will  turn  till  it 
comes  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  bar  in  the  firft  box.’ 

It  will  then  appear  that  the  little  dextrous  painter  has 
already  copied  the  pidlure  that  is  enclofed  in  the  firft 
box. 

The  Cylindric  Oracle . 

35 

Provide  a  hollow  cylinder  about  fix  inches  high,  and  Cylindric 
three  wide,  as  A  B  (fig.  39.)  Its  cover  C  D  muft  be  oracle, 
made  to  fix  on  in  any  pofition.  On  one  fide  of  this  boxF*&‘  39' 
or  cylinder,  let  there  be  a  groove,  nearly  of  the  fame 
length  with  that  fide  \  in  which  place  a  fmall  fteel  bar 
(fig.  40.)  that  is  ftrongly  impregnated,  with  the  north 
pole  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  cylinder  deferibe  a  circle,  and  divide  it 
into  ten  equal  parts,  in  which  are  to  be  written  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10,  as  is  exprelfed  in  fig.  41.  Place 
a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  tins  circle,  and  have  ready  a 
magnetic  needle  Then  provide  a  bag  in  which  there 
are  feveral  divifions.  In  each  of  thefe  divifions  put  a 
number  of  papers,  on  which  the  fame  or  fimilar  quef- 
tions  are  to  be  written.  In  the  cylinder  put  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  anfwers  to  each  queftion,  and  feal  them  up  in  the 
manner  of  fmall  letters.  O11  each  of  thefe  letters  or 
anfwers  is  to  be  written  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  dial 
or  circle  at  the  top  of  the  box.  You  are  fuppofed  to 
know  the  number  of  anfwers  to  each  queftion.  Then 
offer  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  bag,  (ohferving  which 
divifion  it  is)  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  draw- one* 
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Magnetic  of  the  papers.  Next  put  the  top  on  the  cylinder,  with 
^ionT"  ^iat  number  which  is  written  on  the  anfwer  diie&ly 
— over  the  bar.  Then  delire  the  perfon  who  drew  the 
queftion  to  obferve  the  number  at  which  the  needle 
(lands,  and  to  fearch  in  the  box  for  a  paper  of  the  fame 
number,  which  he  will  find  to  contain  the  anfwer. — 
The  experiment  may  be  repeated  by  offering  another 
divifion  of  the  bag  to  the  fame,  or  another  perfon  3  and 
placing  the  number  that  correfponds  to  the  anfwer  over 
the  magnetic  bar,  proceeding  as  before. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  feveral  anfvvers  to  the  fame 
queftion.  For  example,  fuppofe  the  quefiion  to  be,  Is 
it  proper  for  me  to  marry  ? 

Anf.  i .  While  you  are  young,  not  yet 3  when  you  are 
old,  not  at  all. 

2.  Marry  in  haffe,  and  repent  at  leifure. 


The  en¬ 
chanted 
ewer. 
Fig.  42. 

&&  43* 


&&'  44- 


3.  No,  if  you  are  apt  to  be  out  of  humour  with  your- 
felf  j  for  then  you  will  have  two  perfons  to  quarrel  with. 

4.  Yes,  if  you  are  fure  to  get  a  good  hufband  (or 
wife),  for  that  is  the  greateft  blefling  of  life.  But  take 
care  you  are  furc. 

5.  No,  if  the  perfon  you  would  marry  is  an  angel  3  un- 
lefs  you  would  be  content  to  live  with  the  devil. 

Fix  a  common  ewer,  as  A  (fig.  42.)  of  about  12 
inches  high,  upon  a  fquare  ffand  B  C  3  on  one  fide  of 
which  there  muff  be  a  drawer  D,  of  about  four  inches 
fquare,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  In  the  ewer  place  a  hol¬ 
low  tin  cone  inverted,  as  A  B  (fig.  43.)  of  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  diameter  at  top,  and  two  inches  at  bot¬ 
tom  3  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ewer  there  muff  likewife 
be  a  hole  of  two  inches  diameter. 

Upon  the  ffand,  at  about  an  inch  diffance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ewer,  and  dire&ly  under  the  hole,  place 
a  fmall  convex  mirror  H,  of  fuch  convexity  that  a  p.er- 
fon’s  vifage,  when  viewed  in  it  at  about  15  inches  dif- 
tance,  may  not  appear  above  2\  inches  long. 

Upon  the  ffand  likewife  at  the  point  I,  place  a  pivot 
of  half  an  inch  high,  on  which  muff  be  fixed  a  touched 
needle  li  Q,  inclofed  in  a  circle  of  very  thin  pafteboard 
0  S  (fig.  44.)  of  five  inches  diameter.  Divide  this 
paffeboard  into  four  parts,  in  each  of  which  draw  a 
fmall  circle  3  and  in  three  of  thefe  circles  paint  a  head, 
as  a,  ?/,  25,  the  drefs  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  different  3 
one,  for  example,  having  a  turban,  another  a  wig,  and 
the  other  a  woman’s  cap.  Let  that  part  which  con¬ 
tains  the  face  in  each  pi&ure  be  cut  out,  and  let  the  fourth 
circle  be  entirely  cut  out,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  figure. 
You  muff  obferve,  that  the  poles  of  the  needle  are  to  be 
difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  figures. 

Next  provide  four  fmall  frames  of  wood  or  paffe¬ 
board,  N°  1,  2,  3,  4,  each  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  in- 
fide  of  the  drawer.  On  thefe  frames  muff  be  painted 
the  fame  figures  as  on  the  circular  paffeboard,  with  this 
difference,  that  there  muff  be  110  part  of  them  cut  out. 
Behind  each  of  thefe  pi&ures  place  a  magnetic  bar,  in 
the  fame  direction  as  is  expreffed  in  the  figures  3  and 
cover  them  over  with  paper,  that  they  may  not  be  vi¬ 
sible,  Matters  being  thus  prepared,  firff  place  in  the 
drawer  the  frame  N°  4,  on  which  there  is  nothing 
painted.  1  hen  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  into  the 
ewer,  and  defire  the  company  to  look  into  it,  a  iking 
them  if  they  fee  their  own  figures  as  they  are.  Then 
take  out  the  frame  N°  4,  and  give  the  three  others  to 
any  one,  defiring  hitn  to  choofe  in  which  of  thofe  dref- 
fes  lie  would  appear,  Then  put  the  frame  with  the 
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drefs  he  has  chofen  in  the  drawer,  and  a  moment  after,  Magnetic 
the  perfon  looking  into  the  ewer  will  fee  his  own  face  Recrea* 
furrounded  with  the  drefs  of  that  pi  dure.  For,  the  t  tlons‘  , 
pafteboard  circle  (divided,  as  above Mefcribed,  into  four 
parts,  in  three  of  which  are  painted  the  fame  figures 
as  on  three  of  the  boards,  and  the  fourth  left  blank) 
containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  four  boards  hav¬ 
ing  each  a  concealed  magnet  3  therefore  when  one  of 
them  is  put  in  the  drawer  under  the  ewer,  the  circle 
will  correfpond  to  the  pofition  of  that  magnet,  and  con- 
fequently  the  perfon  looking  into  the  top  of  the  ewer 
will  fee  his  own  face  furrounded  with  the  head  drefs  of 
the  figure  in  the  drawer.  This  experiment,  well  per¬ 
formed,  is  highly  entertaining.  As  the  paffeboard  cir¬ 
cle  can  contain  only  three  heads,  you  may  have  feveral 
fuch  circles,  but  muff  then  have  feveral  other  frames : 
and  the  ewer  muff  be  made  to  take  off  from  the  ffand.  3s 
Provide  a  wooden  box,  about  13  inches  long  and  'j)OX 
inches  wide,  as  ABCD  (fig.  45.)*  The  cover  of  this 
box  Ihould  be  as  thin  as  pofiible.  Have  fix  fmall 
boxes  or  tablets,  about  an  inch  deep,  all  of  the  fame  fize 
and  form,  as  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  that  they  may  indiferimi- 
nately  go  into  fimilar  holes  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
large  box.  In  each  of  thefe  tablets  is  to  be  placed  a 
fmall  magnetic  bar,  with  its  poles  difpofed  as  expreffed 
in  the  figure.  Cover  each  of  thefe  tablets  with  a  thin 
plate  of  one  of  the  fix  following  metals,  viz.  gold,  fil- 
ver,  copper,  iron,  pewter,  and  lead.  Have  alfo  a  mag¬ 
netic  perfpe&ive,  at  the  end  of  which  are  to  be  two 
circles,  one  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  the  other 
into  four  (as  in  fig.  46.),  from  the  centre  of  which  there 
muff  be  drawn  an  index  N,  whofe  point  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  north.  Therefore,  when  you  are  on  the  fide  CD 
of  the  box,  and  hold  the  perfpedlive  over  any  one  of  the 
tablets  that  are  placed  on  the  holes  E,  F,  G,  fo  that  the 
index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the  fide 
AB,  the  needle  in  the  perfpe&ive  will  have  its  fouth 
pole  directed  to  the  letter  that  denotes  the  metal  con¬ 
tained  in  that  tablet.  When  you  hold  the  perfpe&ive 
over  one  of  the  boxes  placed  in  the  holes  H,  I,  K,  fo 
that  the  index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to 
the  fide  CD,  the  fouth  pole  of  the  needle  will,  in  like 
manner,  exprefs  the  name  of  the  metal  inclofed.  If  the  , 
under  fide  of  any  of  the  tablets  Be  turned  upwards,  the 
needle  will  be  flower  in  its  motion,  on  account  of  the 
greater  diffance  of  the  bar.  The  gold  and  filver  will 
llill  have  the  fame  direction  3  but  the  four  other  metals 
will  be  expreffed  by  the  letters  on  the  interior  circle. 

If  any  one  of  the  metals  be  taken  away,  the  needle 
will  not  then  take  any  of  the  above  directions,  but  na¬ 
turally  point  to  the  north  3  and  its  motion  will  be  much 
flower.  Therefore-  give  the  box  to  any  one,  and  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  difpofe  all  the  tablets  in  what  manner 
and  with  what  fide  upwards  he  plesfes,  and  even  to 
take  any  of  them  away.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  the  per* 
fpe&ive,  you  may  tell  him  immediately  the  name  of  the 
metal  on  each  tablet,  and  of  that  which  he  has  taken 
away.  <  w 

Conflruft  a  round  box,  ILNM  (fig.  47.),  of  eight  The  mag. 
or  nine  inches  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  On  its^ttic  pla* 
bottom  fix  a  circle  of  paffeboard,  on  which  draw  the 
central  circle  A,  and  the  feven  furrounding  circles 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Divide  the  central  circle  into 
feven  equal  parts  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD,  AE,  AF, 

AG,  AH,  which  muff  pals  through  the  centres  of  the 

other 
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Magnetic  other  circles,  and  divide  each  of  them  into  two  equal 
Parts*  Then  divide  the  circumference  of  each  of  thefe 
t — y—  i  circles  into  14  equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure.  Have  alfo 
another  padeboard  of  the  fame  figure,  and  divided  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  mud  turn  freely  in  the  box  by 
means  of  an  axis  placed  on  a  pivot  ;  one  end  of  which  is 
4s*  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  A  (fee  fig.  48.).  On 
each  of  the  (even  fmaller  circles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  place  a  magnetic  bar,  two  inches  long,  in  the 
fame  dire&ion  with  the  diameters  of  thofe  circles,  and 
their  poles  in  the  fituation  expreffed  in  the  figure.  There 
mud  be  an  index  O  (fig.  48.),  like  that  of  the  hour 
hand  of  a  dial,  which  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  -of  the 
central  circle,  and  by  which  the  padeboard  circle  in 
the  box  may  be  turned  about.  There  mud  alfo  be  a 
needle  P ,  which  mud  turn  freely  on  the  axis,  without 
moving  the  circular  padeboard.  In  each  of  the  feven 
divifions  of  the  central  circle  write  a  different  quedion  •, 
and  in  another  circle,  divided  into  1  2  parts,  write  the 
names  of  the  12  months.  In  eacn  of  the  feven  circles 
write  two  anfivers  to  each  quedion,  obferving  that  there 
mud  be  but  feven  words  in  each  anfwer,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  .  In  the  fird  divifion  of  the  circle  G 
(fig-  47-)»  which  is  oppofite  to  the  firft  quedion,  write 
the  firft  word  of  the  fird  anfwer.  In  the  fecond  divifion 
of  the  next  circle,  write  the  fecond  word,  and  fo  on  to 
the  lad  word,  which  will  be  in  the  feventh  divifion  of 
the  feventh  circle. 

In  the  eighth  divifion  of  the  fird  circle,  write  the 
drd  word  of  the  fecond  anfwer  ;  in  the  ninth  divifion  of 
the  fecond  circle,  write  the  fecond  word  of  the  fame 
anfwer,  and  fo  on  to  the  14th  divifion  of  the  feventh 
circle,  which  mud  contain  the  lad  word  of  that  an¬ 
fwer.  The  fame  mud  be  done  with  all  the  feven  quef- 
tions,  and  to  each  of  them  mud  be  adigned  two  an¬ 
fwer:;,  the  words  of  which  mud  be  difperfed  through 
the  feven  circles.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe  circles 
place  a  pivot,  and  have  two  magneted  needles,  the 
pointed  end  of  one  of  which  mud  be  north,  and  the 
zig.  4$.  other  fouth,  QR  (fig.  48.).  Now,  the  index  of  the 
ccntial  circle  being  direfled  to  any  one  of  the  quedions, 
if  you  place  one  of  the  two  magnetic  needles  on  each  of 
the  feven  leffer  circles,  they  will  fix  themfelves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  bars  on  the  correfpondent 
circles  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  confcquentlv  point 
to  the  feven  words  which  compofe  the  anfwer.  If  you 
place  one  of  the  other  needles  on  each  circle,  it  will 
point  to  the  words  that  are  diametrically  oppofite  to 
thole  of  the  firft  anfwer  j  the  north  pole  being  in  the 
place  of  the  fouth  pole  of  the  other.  Therefore,  pre¬ 
lent  this  planetarium  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to 

choofe  one  of  the  quedions  there  written;  and  then  fet 

the  index  of  the  central  circle  to  that  quedion,  putting 
one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  the  feven  circles,  turn  it 
about ;  and  when  they  all  fettle,  they  will  point  to  the 
feven  words  that  compofe  the  anfwer.  The  two  anfwers 
°ne  ^avoura^e  the  other  unfavourable,  and 
the  different  needles  will  ferve  to  diverfify  the  anfwers 
when  the  experiment  is  repeated. 

I  here  may  be  alfo  a  moveable  needle  to  place  againd 
the  names  of  the  months ;  and  when  the  party  has  fixed 
upon  a  quedion,  place  that  needle  againd  the  month  in 
which  he  was  born,  which  will  give  the  bufinefs  a  more 
xuydenous  air.  On  the  centre  of  the  large  circle  may 
be  the  figure  of  the  fun  ;  and  on  each  of  the  feven  fmal- 
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ler  circles  one  of  the  chara&ers  of  the  principal  planets.  Magnetic 
This  experiment,  well  executed,  is  one  of  the  mod  en-  Recrea- 

tertaining  produced  by  magnetifm.  _ _ tl0ns‘  t 

Provide  a  box  XY  (fig*  49.),  18  inches  long,  nine  4C> 
wide,  and  two  deep,  the  top  of  which  is  to  dide  off  and  The  faga- 
on  at  the  end  Y.  Towards  the  end  X,  deferibe  a  cir- cious  fwai>» 
cle  of  fix  inches  diameter,  around  which  are  to  be  fixed  49* 
fix  fmall  vafes  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
high,  and  to  each  of  them  there  mud  be  a  cover.  At 
the  end  Y  place  an  egg  B,  of  ivory  or  fome  fuch  mate¬ 
rial,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  high,  with  a  cover 
that  (huts  by  a  hinge,  and  fadens  with  a  fpring.  It 
mud  be  fixed  on  the  dand  C,  through  which,  as  well 
as  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  and  the  par  t  of  the  box  di¬ 
rectly  underneath,  there  is  a  hole  of  one-third  of  ail 
inch  diameter.  In  this  cavity  place  an  ivory  cylinder 
F,  that  can  move  freely,  and  which  rifes  or  falls  by 
means  of  the  fpring  R.  You  mud  have  a  thin  copper 
bafon  A,  of  dx  inches  diameter,  which  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  centre ^of  the  circle  next  X,  and  confequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  fix  vales.  Let  a  proper  workman 
condruCl  the  movement  expreffed  by  fig.  ^o.  which  is 
compofed  of  a  quadrant  G,  that  has  16  teeth,  and  is 
moveable  about  an  axis  in  the  dand  IT,  that  has  an  el¬ 
bow,  by  which  it  is  ferewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
at  L.  I  o  the  quadrant  there  mud  be  joined  the  draight 
piece  K.  The  horizontal  wheel  JM  has  24  teeth,  and 
is  fupported  by  the  piece  S,  which  is  ferewed  to  the 
end  of  the  box  next  Y.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel 
place  a  brafs  rod  OP,  five  inches  long  ;  and  at  the  part 
O  place  a  large  bar  or  horfe  Ihoe,  of  ariemicircular  form, 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  drongly  im¬ 
pregnated.  'I  he  deel  rod  V,  takes  at  one  end  the 
teeth  of  the  quadrant  G,  by  the  pinion  F,  and  at  the 
other  end  the  wheel  M,  by  the  perpendicular  w-heel  N, 
of3°  teeth  ;  the  two  ends  of  this  rod  are  fupported  by 
the  two  dands  that  hold  the  other  pieces.  Under  the 
piece  K,  that  joins  to  the  quadrant,  mud  be  placed  the 
ipring  R,  by  which  it  is  raifed,  ar.d  pudies  up  the  cy¬ 
linder  that  goes  through  the  dand  C  into  the  ego-.  You 
mud  alfo  have  fix  fmall  cafes  as  Y,  Y,  Y,  yf  Y,  Y. 

Ihefe  mud  be  of  the  lame  circumference  with  the  cylin¬ 
der  in  the  dand,  and  round  at  their  extremities ;  their 
lengtn  mud  be  different,  that  when  they  are  placed  in 
rile  egg,  and  the  lower  end  enters  the"  hole  in  which 
is  the  cylinder,  they  may  thrull  it  down  more  or  left, 
when  the  top  of  the  egg  againd  which  they  prefs,  is  fa- 
dened  down  ;  and  thereby  lower  the  bar  that  is  fixed  to 
t  e  end  of  the  quadrant,  and  confequently  by  means  of 
the  pinion  Z  and  wheels  NM  turn  the  horfe  dioe  that  is 
placed  upon  the  axis  of  the  lad  wheel.  The  exaft 
length  of  thefe  cafes  can  be  determined  by  trials  only  * 
but  thefe  trials  may  be  made  with  round  pieces  of  wood. 

In  each  of  thefe  cafes  place  a  different  quedion,  written 
on  a  dip  of  paper  and  rolled  up,  and  in  each  of  the  vafes 
put  the  anfwer  to  one  of  the  quedions  ;  as  you  will 
know,  by  trials,  where  the  magnetic  bar  or  horfe  (hoe 
will  dop.  Ladly,  Provide  a  fmall  figure  of  a  fwan,  of 
cork  or  enamel,  in  which  fix  a  touched  needle,  of ’the 
larged  fize  of  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  fewing. 

Being  thus  prepared,  offer  a  perfon  the  fix  cafes,  and 
efire  him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them,  and  conceal  the 
reft,  or  give  them  to  different  perfon 5.  He  is  then  to 
°Pen  cafe,  read  the  queftion  to  himfelf,  and  return, 
the  cafe,  after  replacing  the  quedion.  You  then  put 
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Mechanic  the  cafe  In  the  egg,  and  placing  the  fwan  in  the  bafon 
Kecrea-  on  t]le  water?  y0U  tet]  the  company  (he  will  foon  difco- 
,  ver  in  which  of  the  vafes  the  anfvver  is  contained.  The 
fame  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  all  the  cafes. 

Sect.  XI.  Recreations  and  Gojitrivanccs  relating  to 
Mechanics . 

4r 

Mechanic  In  the  article  Mechanics,  we  have  deferibed  fome 
recreations,  of  the  lighter  experiments  by  which  the  principles  of 
■that  fcience  are  illuftrated,  and  have  explained  the  con- 
llru&ion  and  a&ion  of  feveral  ingenious  and  ufeful  ma¬ 
chines.  In  particular,  we  have  deferibed  the  windmill 
at  N°  428.  \  feveral  carriages  that  are  capable  of  mov¬ 
ing  without  horfes,  at  Nos.  455,  4 56,  457,  and  458.  5 
a  carriage  that  cannot  be  overturned,  at  N°  459.  ;  At¬ 
wood’s  machine  for  illuftrating  the  doctrines  of  accele¬ 
rated  and  retarded  motion,  at  N°  460.  }  a  machine  for 
illuftrating  the  theory  of  the  wTedge,  at  467.  5  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  illuftrating  the  effedls  of  the  centrifugal  force 
in  flattening  the  poles  of  the  earth,  at  468.  \  a  machine 
for  trying  the  ftrength  of  materials,  at  469.  \  a  machine 
in  which  all  the  mechanical  powers  are  united,  470.  5 
Fiddler’s  balance  at  471.5  an  improvement  in  the 
balance,  47  2.  *,  a  machine  for  fhewing  the  compofition 
of  forces,  at  473.  5  Smeaton’s  machine  for  experiments 
on  windmill  fails,  at  474.  *,  Smeaton’s  machine  for  ex¬ 
periments  on  rotatory  motion,  at  475.  5  Prony’s  con- 
denfer  of  forces,  at  476.  5  a  portable  ftone  crane  for 
loading  and  unloading  carts,  with  feveral  other  cranes, 
at  477,  478,  479,  480,  and  4825  Bramah’s  jib  for 
cranes,  at  481.  \  the  common  worm-jack,  at  483.;  a 
portable  loading  and  unloading  machine  at  484. 5  Vau- 
loue’s  pile  engine  at  485.  and  Bunce’s  pile  engine  at 
486.  We  have  alfo,  in  the  articles  Androides  and 
Automaton,  deferibed  feveral  ingenious  contrivances 
for  producing  various  animal  motions  by  means  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  what  is  commonly  called  clock-work,  efpe- 
cially  M.  Vaucanfon’s  flute-player,  and  M.  Kempell’s 
chefs -player. 

In  the  prefent  article  we  {hall  firft  prefent  our  read¬ 
ers  with  a  few  mechanical  contrivances  that  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  amufing  5  {hall  give  the  fubftance  of  an 
ingenious  paper  on  the  philofophical  ufes  of  a  common 
watch  •  and  thall  conclude  the  fe£lion  with  an  account 
of  Edgeworth’s  Panorganon,  or  univerfal  machine  for 
illuftrating  the  effedl  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
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To  fupport  a  pail  of  water  by  a  fiich,  only  one  half  of 
which ,  or  lefs ,  refs  on  the  edge  of  a  table . 


Tig  51.  Let  AB  (fig.  ,51.)  be  the  top  of  the  table,  and  CD 
the  ftick  that  is  to  fupport  the  bucket.  Convey  the 
handle  of  the  bucket  over  this  ftick,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  may  reft  on  it  in  an  inclined  pofition,  as  IH,  and 
let  the  middle  of  the  bucket  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of 
the  table.  That  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fixed  in  this 
fituation,  place  another  ftick  as  GFE,  with  one  end,  G, 
refting  againft  the  fide  of  the  bucket  at  the  bottom, 
while  its  middle  F,  refts  againft  the  oppofite  edge  of 
the  bucket  at  the  top,  and  its  other  extremity  E,  refts 
againft  the  firft  ftick  CD,  in  which  a  notch  {hould  be 
cut  to  retain  it.  By  tliefe  means  the  bucket  will  re¬ 
main  fixed  in  that  fituation,  without  inclining  to  either 
fide  5  and  if  not  already  full  of  \yater,  it  may  b.e  filled 
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with  fafety,  for  its  centre  of  gravity  being  in  the  vevti-  Mechanic 
cal  line  pafting  through  the  point  H,  which  meets  with  Kecrea* 
the  table,  it  is  evident  that  the  pail  is  in  the  fame  dr-  ,  tl"rs‘  ; 
cumftances  as  if  it  were  fufpended  from  that  point  of  the 
table  where  the  vertical  line  would  meet  the  edge.  It 
is  alfo  evident  that  the  ftick  cannot  Hide  along  the  table, 
nor  move  on  its  edge,  without  railing  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bucket,  and  of  the  water  which  it  contains. 

The  heavier  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  ftable  will  be  its 
pofition. 

According  to  this  principle,  various  other  tricks  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  are  generally  propofed  in  books 
on  mechanics,  may  be  performed.  For  example,  pro¬ 
vide  a  bent  hook  DGF,  as  feen  at  the  oppofite  end  of 
the  fame  figure,  and  infert  the  part,  FD,  in  the  pipe  of 
a  key  at  D,  which  muft  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  ta¬ 
ble  \  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hook  fufpend  a  weight 
G,  and  difpofe  the  whole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
vertical  line  GD  may  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of  the 
table.  When  this  arrangement  has  been  made,  the 
weight  will  not  fall  \  and  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  with 
the  key,  which,  had  it  been  placed  alone  in  that  fitua¬ 
tion,  would  perhaps  have  fallen  *,  and  this  refolves  the 
following  mechanical  problem,  propofed  in  the  form  of 
a  paradox  :  A  body  having  a  tendency  to  fall  by  its  own 
weight ,  how  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  by  adding  to  it  a 
weight  on  the  fame  fide  on  which  it  tends  to  fall \ 

To  confiruB  a  figure  which,  without  any  counterpoife, 

fball  always  raife  itfelf  upright,  and  preferve  or  re¬ 
gain  that  pofition,  however  it  may  be  dijturbed. 

Let  a  figure,  refembling  a  man,  ape,  &c.  be  formed  43 
of  fome  very  light  fubftance,  fuch  as  the  pith  of  elder, 
which  is  foft,  and  can  eafily  be^cut  into  any  required 
figure.  Then  provide  a  hemifpherical  bafe  of  fome  very 
heavy  fubftance,  fuch  as  lead.  The  half  of  a  leaden 
bullet  made  very  fmooth  on  the  convex  part  will  be 
very  proper  for  this  purpofe.  If  nowr  the  figure  be  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  plain  part  of  this  hemifphere  5  in  what¬ 
ever  pofition  it  may  be  placed  it  will  rife  upright  as 
foon  as  it  is  left  to  itfelf ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its 
hemifpherical  bafe  being  in  the  axis,  tends  to  approach 
the  horizontal  plain  as  much  as  poftible.  This  it  can¬ 
not  attain  till  the  axis  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  \  but  as  the  fmall  figure,  on  account  of  the  difpro- 
portion  between  its  wTeight  and  that  of  the  bafe,  fcarcely 
deranges  the  latter  from  its  place,  the  natural  per¬ 
pendicularity  of  the  axis  is  eafily  regained  in  all  pofi- 
tions.  a 

According  to  this  principle  were  conftru&ed  the 
fmall  figures  called  Pruftlans,  which  fome  years  ago 
conftituted  one  of  the  amufements  of  young  people. 

They  were  formed  into  battalions,  and  being  made  to 
fall  down  by  drawing  a  rod  over  them,  immediately 
ftarted  up  again  as  foon  as  it  wras  removed.  On  the 
fame  principle  fereens  have  been  conftnufted,  fo  as  to 
rife  of  themfelves  when  'they  happen  to  be  thrown 
down. 

To  make  a  body  afeend  along  an  inclined  plane  in  confe -  44 

quence  of  its  own  gravity . 

Let  a  body  be  conftru&ed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  fome^ig-  5*- 
fuch  material,  confifting  of  two  equal  right  cones  united 
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Mechanic  by  their  bafes,  as  EF  (fig.  5  2.)  ;  and  let  two  ftraight, 
Re  ere  a-  fmooth  rulers,  as  AB,  CD,  be  fo  placed  as  to  join 

.  ’  1  in  an  angle  at  the  extremities  A,  C,  and  diverge  to- 

Fig.  53.  wards  B,  D,  where  they  mu  ft  be  a  little  elevated,  fo 
that  their  edges  may  form  a  gently  inclined  plane.  If 
now  the  double  cone  be  placed  on  the  inclining  edges, 
pretty  near  the  angle,  it  will  roll  towards  the  elevated 
ends  of  the  rulers,  and  thus  appear  to  afeend j  for  the 
parts  of  the  cone  that  reft  on  the  rulers  growing  fmaller 
as  they  go  over  a  larger  opening,  and  thus  letting  down 
the  larger  part  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  gravity  def- 
cends,  though  the  whole  body  feems  to  rife  along  the 
inclined  plane. 

To  infure  the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  care  mu  ft 
be  taken  that  the  height  of  the  elevated  ends  of  the 
rulers  be  lefs  than  the  radius  of  the  circle  forming  the 
bafe  of  the  cones. 


.44  Explanation  of  the  upright  Po/ition  preferved  by  a  Top  or 
Tee-totum  while  it  is  revolving . 

This  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force, 
which  teaches  us  that  a  body  cannot  move  in  a  circular 
direftion  without  making  an  effort  to  fly  off  from  the 
Centre  \  fo  if  it  be  confined  by  a  firing  made  faft  in  that 
centre,  it  will  ftretch  the  firing  in  proportion  as  the  cir¬ 
cular  motion  is  more  rapid.  See  Dynamics.  It  is  this 
centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  of  the  top  or  tee-totum 
that  preferves  it  in  an  upright  pofition.  The  inftrument 
being  in  motion,  all  its  parts  tend  to  fly  off  from  the 
axis,  and  that  with  greater  force  the  more  rapid  the  re¬ 
volution.  Hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  parts  are  like  fo 
many  powers  ailing  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  As,  however,  they  are  all  equal,  and  pafs  ra¬ 
pidly  round  by  the  rotation,  the  inftrument  mufl  be  in 
equilibrio  on  its  point  of  fupport,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  on  which  it  turns.  The  motion  is  gradually  im-‘ 
peded  by  the  friftion  of  the  axis  againft  the  furface  on 
which  it  moves  5  and  we  find  that  the  inftrument  re¬ 
volves  for  a  longer  time,  in  proportion  as  this  friftion  is 
avoided  by  rendering  very  fmooth  the  furfaces  of  the 
axis,  and  the  plane  on  which  it  moves. 

Philofophi-  There  are  many  obfervations  and  experiments  in  dif- 
cal  ufes  of  ferent  departments  of  fcience,  the  accuracy  of  which  de- 
^atchm0n  Penc^s  greatbb  anc^  f°me  cafes  entirely,  on  the  accu- 
watc  *  rate  meafurement  of  minute  portions  of  time  5  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  found, 
the  nature  of  the  defeent  of  falling  bodies,  the  meafure 
of  the  fun’s  diameter,  the  diftance  of  two  contiguous,  or 
at  leaf!  apparently  contiguous,  heavenly  bodies  taken  at 
their  paffage  over  the  meridian,  and  the  diftance  of 
places  from  the  difference  of  the  velocity  of  light  and 
found.  A  pendulum  for  fwinging  feconds  has  ufually 
been  employed  for  thefe  and  fimilar  purpofes,  and  in  an 
obfervatory  is  found  to  be  very  convenient  *,  but  a  watch, 
by  being  more  portable,  is  calculated  to  be  more  gene¬ 
ral  in  its  application,  and  will  meafure  fmaller  portions 
of  time  than  any  other  inftrument  that  has  been  invent¬ 
ed.  Befides,  it  poffeffes  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
in  all  fituations  its  beats  may  be  counted  by  the  ear,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  obje6t  of  obfervation  is  viewed 
by  the  eye,  fo  that  no  lofs  is  incurred,  as  muft  inevi¬ 
tably  happen,  when  the  eye  is  ufed  to  view  both  the 
object  and  pendulum  in  fuccefficn,  fliould  this  latter  be 
ever  fo  quick.  But  it  will  be  objefted  here,  that  few 
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watches  meafure  time  accurately,  and  that,  from  the  Mechanic 
different  conftruftions  of  watches,  the  times  correfpond-  Recrea-  , 
ing  to  their  beats  vary  in  a  very  confiderable  degree. ,  tu^nS-  t 
We  allow  thefe  objections  to  be  true,  and  conceive  that 
to  them  the  reafon  may  be  attributed,  why  the  beat  of 
a  watch  is  not  generally  applied  as  the  meafure  of  the 
loweft  denomination  of  fubdivifions  of  time.  We  fliall 
therefore  endeavour  to  obviate  thefe  objections,  by  (hew¬ 
ing  how  any  tolerably  good  watch,  whatever  be  its  con- 
ftruCtion,  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  many  phi- 
lofophical  purpofes. 

We  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  confider,  that  the  por¬ 
tions  of  time  which  we  propofe  to  meafure  by  a  watch 
are  fmall,.  and  thofe  to  be  counted  not  by  a  fecond-hand, 
as  is  the  cuftom  with  medical  men,  but  altogether  by  the 
beats  }  in  which  cafe,  if  the  watch  be  not  liable  to  lofe 
or  gain  time  confiderably  in  a  day,  the  error  in  the  rate 
of  going  will  be  extremely  minute  in  the  time  corre-* 
fponding  to  any  number  of  beats  that  the  memory  can 
retain,  or  that  the  purpofes  to  which  we  propofe  the 
application  to  be  made  will  require  ;  and  even  if  the  er¬ 
ror  in  the  rate  of  going  be  confiderable,  fo  as  to  amount 
to  feveral  minutes  in  a  day,  as  it  is  uniform,  it  may  ea- 
fily  be  allowed  for  by  a  correftion.  Thus,  if  the  error 
were  five  minutes  per  day,  the  allowance  would  be  up¬ 
wards  of  part.  Hence  the  firft  objeftion,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  error  occafioned  by  the  rate  of  going  of  any 
watch,  will  conftitute  no  real  obftacle  to  its  application 
in  the  afeertaining  of  fmall  portions  of  time,  provided  a 
hidden  change  of  temperature  be  avoided  at  the  time  of 
ufing  it  5  for  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the  rate  of  going 
be  eftimated  when  the  temperature  is  the  fame,  as  when 
the  watch  is  ufed  for  philofophical  purpofes  }  fo  that  if 
it  is  ufually  worn  in  the  pocket,  it  may  be  held  in  the 
hand  to  the  ear,  but  if  it  be  hanging  in  a  room  or  in 
the  open  air  wThere  the  rate  of  going  is  afeertained,  it 
muft  be  hung  near  the  ear,  under  fimilar  circumftan- 
ces,  where  any  obfervation  is  intended  to  be  made 
by  it. 

As  to  the  other  objeftion,  wrhich  applies  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  lengths  of  the  beats  of  two  different  watches, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  their  conftruftions,  though 
they  indicate  hours  and  minutes  alike,  it  may  be  very 
readily  removed.  All  common  watches  have  the  fame 
number  of  wheels  and  pinions,  which  arc  known  by  the 
fame  names,  and  placed,  no  matter  how  varioufiy,  fo  ay 
to  aft  together  without  interruption ;  but  all  watches 
have  not  their  correfponding  wheels  and  pinions  divided 
into  the  fame  number  of  teeth  and  fpaces ;  and  from 
this  circumftance  the  beats  of  different  watches  differ 
from  each  other.  As  the  rate  of  going  of  a  watch  is 
regulated  by  the  lengthening  or  (hortening  of  a  fpring, 
without  any  regard  being  had  to  the  numbers  which 
compofe  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  pinions,  a  great  la¬ 
titude  is  allowable  in  the  calculation  of  thofe  numbers  j 
of  which  the  different  makers  avail  themfelves  according 
as  the  numbers  on  the  engines  they  ufe  for  cutting  the 
teeth  require  j  but  whatever  the  numbers  may  be  of 
which  the  wheel-work  confifts,  if  we  divide  double  the 
produft  of  all  the  wheels,  from  the  centre  wheel  to  the 
crown  wheel  inclufively,  by  the  produft  of  all  the  pi¬ 
nions  with  which  they  aft,  the  quotient  will  invariably 
be  the  number  of  beats  of  the  watch  in  queftion  in  one 
hour  ;  and  again,  if  we  divide  this  quotient  by  3600, 
the  number  of  feconds  in  an  hour,  this  latter  quotient 
4  B  will 
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tions. 


5  up  of  the  chain 
All  thefe  wheels 


Mechanic  will  be  the  number  of  beats  In  every  fecond,  which  may 
Kf  cr^a-  be  carriej  t0  ar#y  number  of  places  in  decimals,  and  be 
,  copied  upon  the  watch-paper  for  infpeclion  whenever  it 
may  be  wanted. 

When  any  particular  watch  is  cleaned,  the  workman 
may  be  directed  to  count,  and  return  in  writing,  the 
numbers  of  the  centre  wheel,  the  third  wheel,  the  eon- 
trate  wheel,  and  the  crown  (balance)  wheel,  and  alro 
of  the  three  pinions  which  they  a&uate,  refpcdHvely, 
from  which  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  a  beat  is  ea- 
fily  made  by  the  rule  juft  given,  and  when  once  made, 
will  apply  in  all  inftances  where  that  individual  W’alch 
is  ufed.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  which  conftitute  the 
dial  work,  or  of  the  great  wheel  and  pinion  with  which 
it  aCls  \  the  ufe  of  the  former  of  thefe  is  only  to  make 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  revolve  in  their  refpectiye 
times,  and  may  or  may  not  be  the  fame  in  all  watches  \ 
and  the  ufe  of  the  latter,  the  great  wheel  and  its  pinion, 
is  to  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  fpi- 
rals  on  the  fufee,  the  number  of  hours  that  the  watch 
(hall  continue  to  go,  at  one  windin 
round  the  barrel  of  the  mainfpiing, 
and  pinions,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  unne- 
ceffary  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  calculating  the 
beats  per  hour.  The  reafon  why  double  the  product  of 
the  wheels  fpecified  is  taken  in  the  calculation  is,  tbit  one 
tooth  of  the  crown  wheel  completely  efcapes  the  pa- 
lats  at  every  two  beats  or  vibrations  of  the  balance. 

A  few  examples  of  the  numbers  exhibited  in  the 
wheels  of  fome  common  watches  will  render  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  which  we  have  laid  down  more  intelligible. 
We  (hall  take  four  examples,  the  (irft  exprefting  the 
numbers  of  a  common  watch,  as  given  by  Mr  Emmer- 
fon.  In  this  watch  the  centre  wheel  contained  54  teeth, 
its  pinion  6  teeth  *,  the  third  wheel  48  teeth,  its  pinion 
6  \  the  contrate  wheel  48  teeth,  and  its  pinion  6  ;  the 
crown  wheel  15  teeth,  befides  2  palats.  Now,  we  have 
54X48  X48  X  15  X  23:3732480  for  double  the  pro- 
du£l  of  the  fpecified  wheels,  and  6x6x6=  216  for 

the  produCl  of  the  fpecified  pinions  \  alfo  r= 

17280  are  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour  :  accordingly 
Mr  Emerfon  fays  that  this  watch  makes  about  4.75 
beats  in  a  fecond.  The  number  of  fpirals  on  the  fulee 
48 

is  7  5  therefore,  7X~=28,  the  number  of  hours  that 

the  watch  will  go  at  one  winding  up  :  likewife  the  dial 

work  —  =  (hews  that  whilft  the  firft 

10  12  120 

driving  pinion  of  10  goes  12  times  round,  the  Taft  wheel 
of  36  goes  only  once  \  whence  the  angular  velocity  of 
two  hands  carried  by  their  hollow  axles  are  to  each 
other  as  1 2  to  1 . 

In  a  fecond  example  the  numbers  in  the  calculation 
of  beats  per  fecond  will  be  as  follows,  60  X  60  X  60  X 
13  X  2=5616000=  double  the  produdl  of  the  wheels, 
and  8  x  8  X  6=384,  the  produCI  of  the  pinions  )  then 
5616000  „  ,  . 

- - 5 - =14625=  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour, 

3*>4 

and  A —^—=4.0625,  the  number  of  beats  per  fecond. 

In  a  third  watch  tl>e  numbers  require  the  following 
calculation  54x5*  X  52  X  13  X  2=3796416,  for  dou- 
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ble  the  produdl  of  the  wheels,  and  6x6x6 
product  of  the  pinions  :  therefore 

HIT? 

3600 


21 6, 

3796416  . 

—6-= 17576, 


the  McAanre 

Ktcf  ca¬ 
tions. 


4.882,  beats  per  fe- 


the  beats  in  an  hour,  and 
cond. 

In  n  fourth,  56  X  51  X  50  ><  13  X  2=37 12800,  dou¬ 
ble  the  product  of  the  wheels,  and  6x6  X  6—216,  the 

.  .  2  *7  1  2  SCO 

pinions,  confequently  — — - —  gives 


prod  u  £1  of  the 

17188  beats  in  an  hour,  which,  divided  by  36-0,  gives 
4.7746  for  the  beats  per  fecond. 

It  remains  now  to  adduce  an  example  or  two  of  the 
mode  of  applying  the  beats  of  a  watch  to  philofophical 
purpofes. 

For  one  example  let  us  fuppofe  with  Dr  Herfchel, 
that  the  annual  paiallax  of  the  fixed  ftars  may  be  nlcer- 
tained  by  ohfervmg  how  the  angle  between  two  ftars, 
very  near  to  each  other,  varies  in  oppoftte  parts  of  the 
year.  For  the  purpofe  of  determining  an  angle  of  this 
kind,  where  an  accurate  micrometer  is  wanting,  let  a 
telefcope  that  has  crois  wires  be  directed  to  the  ftais 
when  pafting  the  meridian,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
upright  wire  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
let  it  remain  unmoved  as  fuon  as  the  former  of  the  two 
ftars  is  juft  coming  into  the  field  of  view  )  then  fixing 
the  eye  to  (he  telefcope  and  the  watch  to  the  ear,  re¬ 
peat  the  word  one  along  with  every  beat  of  the  watch 
before  the  ftar  is  arrived  at  the  perpendicular  hair,  until 
it  is  in  conjunction  with  it,  from  which  beat  go  on  tzvo, 
three,  four,  <6*c.  putting  down  a  finger  of  either  hand 
at  every  twenty  till  the  fecond  liar  is  feen  in  the  fame 
(ituation  that  the  leading  ore  occupied  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  counting  5  then,  thefe  beats  divided 
by  the  beats  per. fecond,  marked  on  the  watch-paper, 
will  give  the  cxaCl  number  of  uncorveCted  feconds,  by 
which  the  following  ftar  pa  lies  later  over  the  meridian 
than  the  leading  one.  When  thefe  feccnds  and  parts 
of  a  fecond  are  ascertained,  \vc  have  the  follow  ing  ana¬ 
logy  for  determining  the  angle,  which  includes  alfo  the 
correction,  namely, — as  25**  56'  4",  098  (the  length  of 
a  (idereal  rotation  of  the  earth),  plus  or  minus  the  daily 
error  in  the  rale  of  going,  are  to  360°  ,  fo  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  obferved  feconds  of  time,  to  the  quantity  of  the 
horizontal  angle  required.  The  watch  is  here  fuppofed 
to  be  regulated  to  (hew  folar  time  ,  but  if  it  (hould  be 
regulated  exactly  for  fidereal  time,  inftead  of  2311  56' 
4"  098,  we  muft  ufe  exaClly  24  hours  in  the  analogy. 

As  a  fecond  inftance,  let  it  be  required  to  afeertain 
the  diftance  of  the  nearer  of  two  eleClrified  clouds  from 
an  obferver  when  there  are  fucceflive  peals  of  thunder 
to  be  heard  :  a  little  time  before  the  expeCled  repetition 
of  a  flafh  of  lightning  place  the  watch  at  the  ear,  and 
commence  the  numbering  of  the  beats  at  the  inftant 
the  flafh  is  feen,  as  before  direCled,  and  take  care  to 
ceafe  with  the  beginning  of  the  report.  Then  the  beats 
converted  into  feconds,  with  the  pioportional  part  of  the 
daily  error  added  or  fubtra&ed,  will  give  the  difference 
of  time  taken  up  by  the  motion  of  the  light  and  found. 
If,  laftly,  we  fuppofe  light  to  be  inftantaneous  at  fmall 
diftances,  the  diftance  of  the  nearer  cloud  will  be  had 
by  multiplying  the  diftance  that  found  is  known  to  pafs 
through  in  a  fecond  by  the  number  of  obferved  feconds 
obtained  from  the  beats  that  were  counted. 


Many 
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Many  more  infiances  might  be  pointed  out,  in  which 
th$  bs?As  of  a  ^ood  watch  would  be  extremely  Service¬ 
able  in  the  practical  branches  ot  pnnoiojm*  j  byt  the 
occurrence  of  Such  inflances  will  always  point  out 
the  propriety  of  the  application,  when  it  is  once  known 
and  prafiifed. 

We  fli  ill  therefore  mention  only  one  further  advan¬ 
tage  which  Teems  peculiar  to  this  mode  of  counting  a 
limited  number  of  feconds  by  a  watch,  namely,  that  it  is 
free  from  any  error  which  might  arife  from  the  gradua¬ 
tions  of  a  diaUplatc,  or  unequal  divifions  in  the  teeth  of 
wheels  and  pinions,  where  the  feconds  are  counted  by  a 
hand. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  method  of  meafuring  fmall 
portions  of  time  accurately,  it  is  defireable  that  a  watch 
be  conftru&ed  fo  as  to  make  an  exabl  number  of  beats 
per  fecond  without  a  fraction,  for  then  the  redu&ion  of 
beats  into  feconds  would  be  more  readily  made.  With 
the-  view  of  promoting  this  obje£t,  Mr  William  Pearfon 
has  calculated  numbers  for  a  watch,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  defired  effeci,  and  which,  as  they  are  equally 
practicable  with  thofe  in  ufe,  we  fhall  here  infert.  By 
the  method  of  arrangement  already  given,  the  numbers 
proper  for  fuch  a  watch,  as  will  indicate  hours,  minutes, 
and  feconds,  by  three  hands,  and  alfo  make  juft  four 
beats  per  fecond,  will  Hand  thus,  viz, 

50  great  wheel 
1  o — 60  centre  wheel 

8—64  third  wheel 

8 — 48  contrate  wheel 
6 — 15  crown  wheel 
2  palats. 

Dial  work  as  ufual. 

Six  fpirals  on  the  fufee — to  go  30  hours. 

By  the  preceding  general  rule  for  afcertaining  the 
beats  per  fecond  in  any  watch,  the  calculation  of  thefe 
numbers  will  be  thus:  60  X  64  X  48  X  15  X  2=5529600, 

and  8  X  8  X  6=384  ;  then-  =  14400  the  beats 

3°4 

in  an  hour,  and  — =4  exa&ly,  for  the  beats  per  fe- 
3600 

cond  3  which  agreement  with  the  rule  is  a  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  numbers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fubjebi,  we  may  caution  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  againft  an  impofition  which  is  pradifed 
by  fome  watchmakers  in  the  fale  of  watches  with  fecond 
hands.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  fome  of  thefe 
workmen  to  put  a  fecond  hand  with  a  flop  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  face  to  a  watch,  the  wheel  work  of  which  is 
not  calculated  for  indicating  feconds.  The  fecond 
watch,  the  numbers  of  which  are  fet  down  a  little 
above,  was  of  this  kind.  In  this  watch  that  part  of  the 
train  which  lay  between  the  axle  of  the  centre  wheel 
and  that  of  the  contrate  wheel  on  w  hich  the  hands  are 

placed,  viz.  ~  X~g  —  to  only  56.25,  inftead  of  60,  fo 

that  feconds  are  deficient  in  every  minnte,  a  de¬ 
ficiency  which  in  j6  minutes  is  equal  to  a  whole  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  hand  *. 

For  the  purpofe  of  bringing  to  our  afiift.ance  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  in  teaching  the  » 'e  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
Mr  Edgeworth  has  conftru&ed  the  folio*  ;ing  apparatus, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  panorganon . 

It  is  compofed  of  two  principal  parts,  a  frame  for 


containing  the  moving  machinery,  and  a  capftan  or  Mechanic 
windlafs  eredled  on  a  j:ll  ci*  w  fim^  «■  rCn- 

inches  into  the  ground.  By  thefe  means,  and  by  braces  ,  t!0n!>‘  , 

01*  prCpS,  tnc  11  nine  j»  1  cuuctru  itCKUy*  U’C  Liufs  i;i*i 
or  tranfom  is  ftrengthened  by  braces,  and  a  king-poft  lo 
make  it  lighter  and  cheaper.  The  capftan  coniiits  of  an 
upright  (haft,  on  which  are  fixed  two  drums  (about 
either  of  which  a  rope  may  be  wound),  and  two  arms  or 
levers,  by  which  the  capftan  may  be  turned  round. 

There  is  alfo  an  iron  lerew  fixed  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  draft,  to  fiiew  the  properties  of  the  fcrew  as  a  me¬ 
chanic  power.  The  rope  which  goes  round  the  drum, 
pafles  over  one  of  the  pulleys  near  the  lop  of  the  frame, 
and  below  another  pulley  near  the  bottom.  As  two 
drums  of  different  fizes  are  employed,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  an  upright  roller,  for  conducing  the  rope  to  the 
pulleys  in  a  proper  direftion,  when  either  of  the  drums 
is  ufed.  Near  the  frame,  and  in  the  diredtion  in  which 
the  rope  runs,  is  made  a  platform  or  road  of  deal  boards, 
one  board  in  breadth  and  20  or  30  feet  long,  on  which 
a  fmall  fledge  loaded  with  different  weights  may  be 
drawn. 

Fig.  53  reprefents  the  principal  parts  of  this  appa-Fig.  <3. 
ratus.  FF,  the  frame  ;  £,  b ,  braces  to  keep  the  frame 
fteady  ;  <7,  a ,  a,  angular  braces,  and  a  king-poft  to 
ftrengthen  the  tranfom  j  S,  a  round  taper  fhaft,  ftreng¬ 
thened  above  and  below  the  mortices,  through  which 
the  levers  pafs,  with  iron  hoops  3  L  d,  two  arms  or  levers 
by  which  the  ftiaft,  &c.  are  to  be  moved  round  3  DD, 
the  drums,  which  are  of  different  circumferences  3  R, 
the  roller  to  condudl  the  rope  3  P,  the  pulley,  round 
which  the  rope  pafles  to  the  larger  drum  3  P  2,  another 
pulley  to  anfwer  to  the  fmaller  drum  3  P  3,  a  pulley 
through  which  the  rope  pafles  when  experiments  are 
made  with  levers,  See.  3  P4,  another  pulley  through 
which  the  rope  paffes  when  the  fledge  is  ufed  ;  Ro,  the 
rond  of  deal  boards  for  the  fledge  to  move  on  3  S  /,  the 
fledge  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  attached  to  it  to  guide 
it  on  the  road.  ^ 

As  this  machine  is  to  be  moved  by  the  force  of  menUfes  cfth$ 
or  children,  and  as  this  force  varies,  not  only  with  thenanor§<v 
ftrength  and  weights  of  each  individual,  but  alfo  accord-11011* 
ing  to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  ftrength  or 
weight  is  applied,  we  muft  in  the  firft  place  eftablifli 
one  determinate  mode  of  applying  human  force  to  the 
machine,  as  well  as  a  method  of  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  force  of  each  individual,  whofe  ftrength  is  employed 
in  fetting  it  in  motion. 

I.  To  eftimate  the  force  with  which  a  perfon  can  draw 
horizontally  by  a  repe  over  his  Jhoulder. 

Hang  a  common  long  feale-beam  (without  feales  or 
chains)  from  the  top  or  tranfom  of  the  frame,  fo  that 
one  end  of  it  may  come  within  an  inch  of  one  fide  or 
poft  of  the  machine.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  the 
feale  beam,  where  the  chains  of  the  (cale  are  ufually 
hung,  and  pafs  it  through  the  pulley  P3,  which  is 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground  3  let  the  perfon  pull 
this  rope  from  1  towards  2,  turning  his  back  to  the 
machine,  and  pulling  the  rope  over  his  {lioulder  (fig. 

5  $.)•  As  the  pulley  maybe  either  too  high  or  too 
low  to  permit  the  rope  to  be  horizontal,  the  perfon  who 
pulls  it  fhcukl  be  placed  10  or  15  feet  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  leffen  the  angular  direction  of  the 
cord,  and  thus  diminifli  the  inaccuracy  of  the  experi- 
4  B  2  ment. 
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Merhanic  ment.  Hang  Weights  to  the  other  end  of  the  fcale- 
Recrea-  i-  .*’■<  i  r  .  ,  .  n  nr 

ucrtin,  nn  i  tic  penun  wm»  pirns  can  but  jult  walk  tor- 

.  tlQl^‘  ,  ward,  pulling  fairly  without  knocking  his  feet  againft 

amr  Will  fh#* 

“  V  ^  .  o  :  -  - -  '*“‘A 

which  the  perfon  can  draw  horizontally  by  a  rope  over 
his  fhoulder. 

Let  a  child  who  tries  this,  walk  on  the  board  with 
dry  llioes  \  let  him  afterwards  chalk  his  ftioes,  and  then 
try  it  with  his  fhoes  foaped.  He  will  find  that  he  can 
pull  with  different  degrees  of  force  in  thefe  different 
circumftances.  When  he  makes  the  following  experi¬ 
ments,  however,  let  his  (hoes  be  always  dry,  that  he 
may  always  exert  the  fame  degree  of  force. 

49  2.  To  Jhew  the  force  of  the  three  different  hinds  of  Levers, 

W?*  54>  55-  Xhe  lever  L  (fig.  54.)  *is  paffed  through  a  focket 
(fig.  55.)  in  which  it  can  be  fhifted  from  one  of  its  ends 
towards  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  be  faftened  at  any 
place  by  the  ferew  of  the  focket.  This  focket  has  two 
gudgeons,  upon  which  both  the  focket  and  the  lever 
which  it  contains  can  turn.  The  focket  and  its  gud¬ 
geons  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it  plays 
between  the  rails  RR  (fig.  54.),  and  may  be  put  into 
other  holes  at  R,  R,  (fig.  57. ) 

Hook  the  cord  that  comes  over  the  perfon’s  fhoulder 
to  the  end  I,  of  the  lever  L.  Loop  another  rope  to 
the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and  let  the  perfon  pull  as 
before.  Perhaps  it  fiiould  be  pointed  out  that  the  per¬ 
fon  mud  walk  in  a  dire&ion  contrary  to  that  in  which 
he  walked  before,  viz.-  from  I  towards  3.  (fig.  53.). 
The  height  to  which  the  weight  afeends,  and  the  di- 
ffance  to  which  the  perfon  advances,  fhould  be  careful¬ 
ly  marked  and  meafured  \  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
he  can  raife  the  weight  to  the  fame  height,  advancing 
through  the  fame  fpace  as  in  the  former  experiment. 
In  this  cafe,  as  both  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through 
equal  fpaces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  dire&ion  of  the 
motion,  and  added  no  mechanical  power  to  the  dire& 
ffrength  of  the  perfon. 

3.  Shift  the  lever  to  its  extremity  in  the  focket ;  the 

Hg.  5 6.  middle  of  the  lever  will  now  be  oppofite  to  the  pulley 

(fig.  56.)  :  hook  to  it  the  rope  that  goes  through  the 
pulley  P3,  and  fallen  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  the 
rope  by  which  the  perfon  is  to  pull.  This  will  be  a 
lever  of  the  fecond  kind,  as  it  is  called  in  books  of  me¬ 
chanics  \  in  uflng  which,  the  refjlance  is  placed  between 
.  the  centre  of  motion  or  fulcrum  and  the  moving  power. 
He  will  now  raife  double  the  weight  that  he  did  in  ex¬ 
periment  2.  and  he  will  advance  through  double  the 
fpace. 

4.  Shift  the  lever,  and  the  focket  which  forms  the 
axis,  (without  fhifting  the  lever  from  the  place  in  which 
it  was  in  the  focket  in  the  laft  experiment)  to  the  holes 

Fio-.  57.  that  are  prepared  for  it  at  RR,  (fig.  57.)*  The  free 
end  of  the  lever  E  will  now  be  oppofite  to  the  rope, 
and  to  the  pulley  (over  which  the  rope  comes  from  the 
fcale  beam).  Hook  this  rope  to  it,  and  hook  the  rope 
by  which  the  perfon  pulls  to  the  middle  of  the  lever. 
The  effeeft  will  now  be  different  from  what  it  wTas  in  the 
lad  two  expeffments  •  the  perfon  will  advance  only  half 
as  far,  and  will  raife  only  half  as  much  weight  as  before. 
This  is  called  a  lever  of  the  third  kind. 

The  experiments  upon  levers  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
fure,  increafing  or  dinuniQuhg  the  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage,  fo  as  to  balance  the  power  and  the  refinance,  to 
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accuftom  the  learners  to  calculate  the  relation  between  Mechanic 
the  power  and  the  effect  in  different  circumftances,  ab  Kecre*, 
ways  pointing  on*  Tfliaicver  excefs  there  is  in  the  ^ons'  . 
power,  or  in  the  refinance,  is  always  compenfated  * 
by  the  difference  of  fpace  through  which  the  inferior 
p  affes. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  mentioned  are  fuf- 
ficiently  fatisfadlory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the  immediate  re¬ 
lation  between  the  power  and  the  refill ance  ;  but  the 
different  fpaces  through  which  the  power  and  the  refin¬ 
ance  move  when  one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
vious,  unlefs  they  pafs  through  much  larger  fpaces  than 
level's  will  permit. 

5.  To  ffew  the  different  fpace  through  which  the  power  5° 
and  I'efJiajicc  ?jiove  in  different  circiutijlances. 

Place  the  Hedge  on  the  far  theft  end  of  the  wooden  Fig.  53. 
road  (fig.  53.)  j  fallen  a  rope  to  the  Hedge,  and  con., 
dud  it  through  the  loweft  pulley  P  4,  and  through  the 
pulley  P  3,  fo  that  the  perfon  may  be  enabled  to  draw 
it  by  the  rope  paffed  over  his  llioulder.  The  Hedge  muft 
now  be  loaded,  till  the  perfon  can  but  juft  advance  with 
Ihort  fteps  fteadily  upon  the  wooden  road  ;  this  mull  be 
done  with  care,  as  there  will  be  but  juft  room  for  him 
befide  the  rope.  He  will  meet  the  Hedge  exa&ly  on 
the  middle  of  the  road,  from  which  he  mull  ftep  afide 
to  pafs  the  Hedge.  Let  the  time  of  this  experiment  be 
noted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  perfon  and  the  Hedge 
move  with  equal  velocity,  there  is  therefore  no  me¬ 
chanical  advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys.  The 
weight  that  he  can  draw  will  be  about  half  a  hundred, 
if  the  weight  be  about  nine  Hones  \  but  the  exad  force 
with  which  the  perfon  draws  is  to  be  known  by  experi¬ 
ment  firft. 

6.  To  the  lafgeft  drum  (fig.  53.)  fallen  a  cord,  and  Wheel  and 
pafs  it  through  the  pulley  P  downwards,  and  then  axle, 
through  the  pulley  P  4,  to  the  Hedge  placed  at  the  end  Fig.  53. 
of  the  wooden  road  which  is  fartheft  from  the  machine. 

Let  the  perfon,  by  a  rope  faftened  to  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  capftan,  and  paffed  over  his 
llioulder,  draw  the  capftan  round ;  he  will  wind  the 
rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw  the  Hedge  upon  the 
road.  To  make  the  fledge  advance  24  feet  upon  its 
road,  the  perfon  mull  have  walked  circularly  144  feet, 
which  is  fix  times  as  far,  and  he  will  be  able  to  draw 
about  three  hundred  weight,  which  is  fix  times  as 
much  as  in  the  laft  experiment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that  the  difference  of 
fpace,  paffed  through  by  the  power  in  this  experiment, 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  difference  of  weight  which  the 
perfon  could  draw  without  the  capftan. 

7.  Let  the  rope  -be  now  attached  to  the  fmaller 
drum  *,  the  perfon  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much 
weight  upon  the  Hedge  as  before }  and  will  go  through 
double  the  fpace. 

8.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  perfon s,  let  five  or  fix 
of  them,  whole  powder  of  drawing  (eftimated  as  in  ex¬ 
periment  1.)  amounts  to  fix  times  as  much  as  the  force 
of  the  perfon  at  the  capftan,  pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope 
which  was  faftened  to  the  fledge  ;  they  will  balance  the 
force  of  the  perfon  at  the  capftan:  either  they  or  he,  by 
a  Hidden  pull  may  advance^  but  if  they  pull  fairly,  there 
will  be  no  advantage  on  either  fide.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  rope  Ihould  pafs  through  the  pulley  P3,  and 
ftioujd  be  coiled  round  the  larger  drum.  And  it  muff 
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Mechanic  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  experiments  upon  the  mo- 
Recrea-  tjon  0f  on  which  there  is  much  fridlion,  as  where 

,  tloJls>  ,  a  fledge  is  employed,  the  refults  are  never  fo  uniform  as 
52  under  other  circumftances. 

The  pulley.  9.  Upon  the  pulley  we  fliall  fay  little,  as  it  is  in 
every  body’s  hands,  and  experiments  may  be  tried  upon 
it  without  any  particular  apparatus.  It  fliould,  however, 
be  diflindlly  inculcated,  that  the  power  is  not  increafed 
by  a  fixed  pulley.  For  this  purpofe,  a  wheel  without  a 
rim,  or,  to  fpeak  with  more  propriety,  a  number  of 
fpokes  fixed  in  a  nave  fliould  be  employed  (fig- 61.) 
Pieces  like  the  heads  of  crutches  fliould  be  fixed  at  the 
ends  of  thefe  fpokes,  to  receive  a  piece  of  girthweb, 
which  is  ufed  inflead  of  a  cord,  becaufe  a  cord  would 
be  unfteady ;  and  a  (trap  of  iron  with  a  hook  to  it 
fliould  play  upon  the  centre,  by  which  it  may  fome- 
times  be  fufpended,  and  from  which  at  other  times  a 
weight  may  be  hung. 

Let  this  fkeleton  of  a  pulley  be  hung  by  the  iron 
ftrap  from  the  tranfom  of  the  frame  ;  fallen  a  piece  of 
web  to  one  of  the  radii,  and  another  to  the  end  of  the 
oppofite  radius.  If  two  perfons  of  equal  weight  pull 
thefe  pieces  of  girthweb,  they  will  balance  each  other 3 
or  two  equal  weights  hung  to  thefe  webs,  wall  be  in 
equilibrio.  If  a  piece  of  girthweb  be  put  round  the 
aftermoft  radius,  two  equal  weights  hung  at  the  ends 
of  it  will  remain  immoveable  3  but  if  either  of  them  be 
pulled,  or  if  a  fmall  additional  weight  be  added  to 
either,  it  will  defeend,  and  the  web  wall  apply  itfelf 
fucceflively  to  the  afeending  radii,  and  will  detach  it¬ 
felf  from  thofe  which  are  defeending.  If  this  move¬ 
ment  be  carefully  confidered,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  web  in  unfolding  itfelf,  a£ls  in  the  fame  manner 
upon  the  radii,  as  two  ropes  would,  if  they  were  hung 
to  the  extremities  of  the  oppofite  radii  in  fucceflion. 
The  two  radii  which  are  oppofite,  may  be  confidered  as 
a  lever  of  the  firfl  kind,  when  the  centre  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  lever  3  as  each  end  moves  through  an  equal 
fpace,  there  is  no  mechanical  advantage.  But  if  this 
ikeleton-pulley  be  employed  as  a  common  block  or  tackle , 
its  motions  and  properties  will  be  entirely  different. 

Fig.  Cl.  10.  Nail  a  piece  of  girth-web  to  a  pofl,  at  the  di¬ 
fiance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  3  fallen  the 
other  end  of  it  to  one  of  the  radii  (fee  fig.  61.).  Fallen 
another  piece  of  web  to  the  oppofite  radius,  and  let  a 
perfon  hold  the  Ikeleton-pulley  fufpended  from  the  web  3 
hook  weights  to  the  ftrap  that  hangs  from  the  centre. 
The  end  of  the  radius  to  which  the  fixed  girth-web  is 
faftened  will  remain  immoveable  3  but  if  the  perfon  pulls 
the  wreb  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  upwards,  he  will  be 
able  to  lift  nearly  double  the  weight  which  he  can  raife 
from  the  ground  by  a  fimple  rope  without  the  machine, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  his  hand  moves  through  twice 
as  great  a  fpace  as  the  weight  defeends  :  he  has  therefore 
the  mechanical  advantage,  which  he  would  have  by  a 
lever  of  the  fecond  kind.  Let  a  piece  of  web  be  put 
round  the  under  radii,  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the 
poll,  and  the  other  be  held  by  the  perfon,  and  it  will 
reprefent  the  application  of  a  rope  to  a  moveable  pulley; 
if  its  motion  be  carefully  confidered,  it  will  appear  that 
the  radii,  as  they  fucceflively  apply  themfelves  to  the 
web,  reprefent  a  feries  of  levers  of  the  fecond  kind. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of  girth¬ 
web  3  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road  3  place  the  pulley 
upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  bring* 


ing  the  web  over  the  radii,  let  the  perfon  taking  hold  Mechanic 
of  it,  draw  the  loaded  fledge  fattened  to  the  hook  at  ^c.rrea~ 
the  centre  of  the  pulley  3  he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  . 
much  in  this  manner  as  he  could  without  the  pulley. 

Here  the  web  lying  in  the  road  fhews  more  diftindt- 
ly,  that  it  is  quiefeent  where  the  loweft  radius  touches 
it  3  and  if  the  radii,  as  they  tread  upon  it,  are  obferved, 
their  points  will  appear  at  re  A,  -while  the  centre  of  the 
pulley  will  proceed  as  fall  as  the  fledge,  and  the  top  of 
each  radius  fucceflively  will  move  twice  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  pulley  and  the  edge. 

If  a  perfon  holding  a  flick  in  his  hand,  obferves  the 
relative  motions  of  the  top  and  the  middle,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flick,  whilft  he  inclines  it,  he  will  fee  that 
the  bottom  of  the  flick  has  only  half  the  motion  of  the 
top.  This  property  of  the  pulley  has  been  confidered 
more  at  large,  becaufe  it  elucidates  the  motion  of  a 
wheel  rolling  upon  the  ground  3  and  it  explains  a  com¬ 
mon  paradox,  which  appears  at  firft  inexplicable,  the 
bottom  of  a  rolling  wheel  never  moves  upsn  the  road. 

This  is  aflerted  only  of  a  wheel  moving  over  hard 
ground,  which,  in  fa<ft,  may  be  confidered  rather  as  lay¬ 
ing  down  its  circumference  upon  the  road,  than  as  mo¬ 
ving  upon  it. 

11.  The  inclined  "Plane  and  the  Wedge.  ^ 

The  inclined  plane  is  to  be  next  confidered.  When 
a  heavy  body  is  to  be  raifed,  it  is  often  convenient  to 
lay  a  Hoping  artificial  road  of  planks,  upon  which  it 
may  be  puihed  or  drawn.  This  mechanical  power, 
however,  is  but  of  little  fervice  without  the  afliflance  of 
wheels  or  rollers  3  we  fliall  therefore  fpeak  of  it  as  it  is 
applied  in  another  manner,  under  the  name  of  the 
wedge ,  which  is  in  fa£l  a  moving  inclined  plane  ;  but 
if  it  be  required  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  inclined 
plane  by  the  panorganon,  the  wooden  road  may  be 
raifed  and  fet  to  any  inclination  required,  and  the  fledge 
may  be  drawn  upon  it  as  in  the  foimer  experiments. 

Let  one  end  of  a  lever,  N  (fig.  59.),  with  a  wheel  at  Fi„  - 
one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the  poll  of  the  frame,  by  ^ 

means  of  a  gudgeon  driven  or  ferewed  into  the  poft. 

To  prevent  this  lever  from  deviating  Tideways,  let  a  flip 
of  wood  be  connected  with  it  by  a  rail,  which  fliall  be 
part  in  the  lever,  but  which  may  move  freely  in  a  hole 
in  the  rail.  The  other  end  of  this  flip  muft  be  faftened 
to  a  ftake  driven  into  the  ground  at  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  lever,  at  one  fide  of  it,  and  towards  the  end 
in  which  the  wheel  is  fixed  (fig.  62.),  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  treadle  of  a  common  lathe  is  managed,  and 
as  the  treadle  of  a  loom  is  fometimes  guided. 

I  2.  Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever  place  an  inclined 
plane  (fig.  59.)  on  the  wooden  road,  with  rollers  under 
it,  to  prevent  fri&ion  ;  fallen  a  rope  to  the  foremoft  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  pafs  it  through  the  pulleys  (P  4  and 
P  3),  as  in  the  fifth  experiment  3  let  a  perfon  draw  the 
fledge  by  this  rope  over  his  lhoulder,  and  he  will  find; 
that  as  it  advances  it  will  raife  the  weight  upwards  ;  the 
wedge  is  5  feet  long,  and  elevated  1  foot.  Now,  if  the 
perpendicular  afeent  of  the  weight,  and  the  fpace 
through  which  he  advances,  be  compared,  he  will  find 
that  the  fpace  through  which  he  has  pafied  will  be  13 
times  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  weight  has  at- 
cended  3  and  that  this  wedge  has  enabled  him  to  raife  5 
times  as  much  as  he  could  raife  without  it,  if  his- 
ftrength  were  applied  as  in  experiment  I.  without  any- 

mechanical 
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Mechanic  mechanical  advantage.  By  making  this  wedge  in  two 
Rerrea-  parts  hinged  together,  with  a  graduated  piece  to  keep 
l  them  afimder,the  wedge  may  be  adjufted  to  any  given  ob¬ 
liquity  5  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  wedge  may  be  afcertained  by  compa¬ 
ring  its  perpendicular  elevation  with  its  bafe.  If  the 
bafe  of  the  wedge  be  2,  3,  4?  5>  or  anY  °^ler  number  of 
times  greater  than  its  height,  it  will  enable  the  perfon 
to  raife  refpe&ively  2,  3,  4,  or  5  times  more  weight  than 
he  could  do  in  experiment  1.  by  which  his  power  is  efti- 
mated. 


54 


13.  The  Screw, 


The  fcrew  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  :  the  height  of  all  its  revolutions  round  the  cylinder 
taken  together,  compared  with  the  fpace  through  which 
the  power  that  turns  it  pafles,  is  the  meafure  of  its  me¬ 
chanical  advantage.  Let  the  lever  ufed  in  the  laft  expe¬ 
riment  be  turned  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reach  from  its 
gudgeon  to  the  fhaft  of  the  Panorganon,  guided  by  an 
60.  attendant  lever  as  before  (fig.  60.)  Let  the  wheel 
reft  upon  the  lowed:  helix  or  thread  of  the  fcrew  ;  as  the 
arms  of  the  fhaft  are  turned  round,  the  wheel  will 
afcend,  and  carry  up  the  weight  which  is  faftened  to  the 
lever.  As  the  fituation  of  the  fcrew  prevents  the  weight 
from  being  fufpended  exa£Uy  from  the  centre  of  the 
fcrew,  proper  allowance  muft  be  made  for  this  in  efti- 
mating  the  force  of  the  fcrew,  or  determining  the  me¬ 
chanical  advantage  gained  by  the  lever.  This  can  be 
done  by  meafuring  the  perpendicular  afcent  of  the 
weight,  which  in  all  cafes  is  ufeful,  and  more  expedi¬ 
tious  than  meafuring  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  efti- 
mating  its  force  by  calculation  ;  becaufe  the  different 
diameters  of  ropes,  and  other  fmall  circum fiances,  are 
frequently  miftaken  in  eftimates — both  methods  fliould 
be  employed  and  their  refults  compared.  The  fpace 
paffed  through  by  the  moving  powrer,  and  by  that  which 
it  moves,  are  infallible  data  for  eftimating  the  powders  of 
engines. 

Two  very  material  liibje£fs  of  experiment  yet  remain 
for  the  Panorganon  j  fri&ion,  and  wheels  of  carriages  : 
but  perhaps  we  may  be  thought  to  have  extended  this 
fetTion  beyond  its  juft  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  which  it  is  not  intended  to  write  a  treatife  upon 
fcieuce,  but  to  point  out  methods  of  initiating  young 
people  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  of  giving 
*  them  a  diftinjl  view  of  thofe  principles  on  which  they 

are  founded.  No  preceptor  who  has  had  experience  will 
cavil  at  the  fuperficial  knowledge  of  a  boy  of  12  or  13 
upon  thefe  fubje&s ;  he  will  perceive  that  the  general 
view  which  we  wifh  to  give,  muft  tend,  to  form  a  tafte 
for  literature  and  inveftigation.  The  fciolift  has  learned 
only  to  talk — we  wifh  to  teach  our  pupils  to  think  up- 
on  the  various  obie<ftj  connc£led  with  the  prefent  ar- 
ticle. 

The  Panorganon  may  be  emplfoved  in  afcertaining 
the  refiftance  of  air  and  water  *,  the  force  of  different 
'imifcles  *,  and  in  a  gr*»at  variety  of  amufing  and  ufeful 
experiments.  In  academies  and  private  families,  it  may 
„  be  crefted  in  the  place  allotted  for  amufement,  where  it 

tJ^rtVs  will  furnifh  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant  hour. 
r  aiilcnl  When  it  Ins  lofi  its  novelty,  the  fhaft  may  from  time  to 
I 'education*  t]ra„  Ke  taken  down,  and  a  fwing  may  be  fufpended  in 
vol.u.ch,P‘  its  place  ± 


Sect.  XII.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to  Recrea- 
Orrics.  tionf. 

In  the  articles  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  Micro-  55 
SCOPE  and  PERSPECTIVE,  we  have  defer  ibid  a  variety  Optical  re- 
of  optical  recreations,  viz.  under  Catoptrics,  Sea.  HI.  creations. 
CATOPTRICAL  illusions  *,  the  appearance  of  a  boundlefs 
vi/la  ;  a  fortification  apparently  of  immeiife  extent  }  a 
furprifing  multiplication  of  objea$  j  the  optical  para - 
dox,  by  which  opaque  bodies  are  feemingly  rendered 
tranfparcnt )  the  magician's  mirror  ;  the  pcrjpeBive  mir¬ 
ror  ;  the  aaion  of  concave  mirrors  in  inflaming  com- 
buftible  bodies,  and  the  real  apparition .  Under  Diop¬ 
trics,  page  244  of  Vol.  VII.  optical  il In /to  ns  ;  the  opti¬ 
cal  augmentation ,  optical  fubtr action  ;  the  alternate  Mu- 
fion  ;  the  dioptrical  paradox  ;  the  camera  obfeura  ;  the 
method  of  (hewing  the  fpots  on  the  fun’s  difk,  and  mag¬ 
nifying  fmall  obje&s  by  means  of  the  fun’s  rays  \  the  dia¬ 
gonal  opera  glafs  ;  the  conftru&ion  and  ufes  of  the  ma¬ 
gic  lantern  ;  the  nebulous  magic  lantern  ;  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  appearance  ot  a  phantom  on  a  pedeftal  placed 
on  the  middle  of  a  table  and  the  magic  theatre .  Un¬ 
der  Microscope,  befides  fully  explaining  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  microfcopes,  and  explaining 
their  ufes,  we  have  given  an  account  of  a  great  variety 
of  objects  which  are  feen  diftin£Uy  only  by  .means  of 
thefe  inft rumen ts  j  fuch  as  the  tnicrofcopic  animalcule  ; 
the  minute  parts  of  uifeRs ;  the  ftru&ure  of  vegetables , 

Szc,  ;  and  under  PERSPECTIVE,  we  have  deferibed  and 
explained  the  onamorphofs ,  an  inftrument  for  drawing 
in  perfpe&ire  mechanically,  and  the  camera  lucida  of  Dr 
Wollafton.  Under  Optics,  Part  III.  Chap.  1.  .we 
have  explained  the  conftru&ion  of  the  principal  optical 
inftruments,  as  multiplying  gly/fies^  mirrors ,  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  camera  obfeura ,  by  Dr  Brewfter  and  Mr 
Thomfon  ;  microfcopes ,  telcfcopes ,  and  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  for  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  light.  Under 
Pyrotechny,  N°  150,  we  have  fhown  how  artificial 
fireworks  may  be  imitated  by  certain  optical  deceptions. 

At  prefent  we  fhall  only  deferibe  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tional  optical  recreations,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
optical  deception  called  P hantef magoria. 

Experiment  to  flow  the  Blue  Colour  of  Shadows  formed 
in  Day -Light, 

Darken  a  room  in  daylight,  Or  towards  twilight,  fo 
that  only  a  fmall  proportion  of  light  may  enter  by  the 
fhutter.  Then  holding  a  lighted  candle  near  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ftmtter,  call  the  fhadow  of  an  objeft,  fuch  as 
a  fmall  ruler,  on  a  white  paper.  There  will  in  general 
be  feen  two  fhadow s,  the  one  blue,  and  the  other  orange  ^ 
the  former  of  which  refembles  the  blue  colour  of  the 
Iky  in  clear  funfhine,  and  is  of  a  greater  or  lefs  intenfity 
according  as  the  objeft  is  brought  nearer  to  a  focus. 

For  explanations  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  Iky,  fee 
Optics,  Part  II.  Sedt.  4. 


The  Air -drawn  Dagger, 

An  improved  variety  of  the  experiment  deferibed  un*  atr- 
der  Catoptrics,  N°  14.  by  the  name  of  the  real  appa-  drawn  dag- 
r  it  ion,  is  thus  deferibed  by  Montucla.  Fig.  6  2.  repre-ger. 
fents  a  different  pofition  of  the  mirror  and  partition  pig 
from  that  deferibed  under  Catoptrics,  and  one  better 

adapted 
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adapted  for  exhibiting  the  fad  by.  various  objeds. 
ABC  is  a  thin  partition  of  a  room  down  to  the  floor, 
with  an  aperture  for  a  good  convex  lens,  turned  out¬ 
wards  into  the  room  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
proper  for  viewing  by  the  eye  of  a  perfon  Handing  up¬ 
right  from  the  lloor,  or  on  a  fiool.  D  is  a  large  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  fupported  at  a  proper  angle,  to  relied  up¬ 
wards  through  the  glafs  in  the  partition  B,  images  of 
objeds  at  E,  prefented  towards  the  mirror  below.  A 
ilrong  light  from  a  lamp,  &Lc.  being  direded  on  the  ob¬ 
jed  E,  and  nowhere  elfe  j  then  to  the  eye  of  a  fpeda- 
tor  at  F,  in  a  darkened  room,  it  is  truly  furprifing  and 
admirable  to  what  elfed  the  images  are  refleded  up  into 
the  air  at  G. 

Exhibitions  of  the  appearance  of  fpedres  have  fome- 
times  been  formed  on  the  principles  of  this  experiment  ; 
but  the  moil  linking  deception  of  this  kind  is  the p/ian- 
tafmngoria ,  which  fome  winters  ago  formed  one  ot  the 
principal  public  amufements  at  Paris  and  London. 

This  exhibition  was  contrived  by  Mr  Philipllhal,  and 
was  eonduded  in  a  fmall  theatre,  all  the  lights  of  which 
were  removed,  except  one  hanging  lamp,  and  this  could 
be  drawn  up,  fo  that  its  flame  was  perfedly  enveloped 
in  a  cylindrical  chimney,  or  opaque  (hade.  I11  this 
gloomy  and  wavering  light  the  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
and  prefented  to  the  fpedators  a  fort  of  cave,  with  fke- 
letons  and  other  figures  of  terror,  painted  or  moulded  in 
relievo  on  the  fides  or  walls.  After  a  (hort  interval  the 
lamp  was  drawn  up  into  its  chimney,  and  the  fpedators 
were  in  total  darknefs,  interrupted  only  by  flafiies  of 
lightning  fucceeded  by  peals  of  thunder.  Thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  were  followed  by  the  appearance  of  figures  of  de¬ 
parted  men,  ghofts,  fkeletons,  tranfmutations,  &c.  Se¬ 
veral  figures  of  celebrated  men  were  thus  exhibited  with 
various  transformations,  fuch  as  the  head  of  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin,  ftiddenly  converted  into  a  fkull,  &c.  Thefe  were 
fucceeded  by  phantoms,  fkeletons,  and  various  terrific 
figures,  which  were  fometimes  feen  to  contrad  gradu¬ 
ally  in  all  their  dimenfions,  till  they  became  extremely 
fmall,  and  then  vanifhed  *,  while  at  others,  inilead  of 
Teeming  to  recede  and  then  vanlfh,  they  were,  to  the 
furprife  and  aflonifhment  of  the  fpedators,  made  fud- 
denly  to  advance,  and  then  difappear,  by  Teeming  to 
fink  into  the  ground  f . 

The  principal  part  of  thefe  phenomena  was  produced 
by  a  modification  of  the  magic  lantern,  having  all  its 
parts  on  a  large  fcale,  and  placed  on  that  fide  of  a  femi- 
tranfparent  fereen  of  taffeta  which  was  oppofite  to  the 
fpedators,  inilead  of  the  fame  fide,  as  in  the  ordinary 
exhibitions  of  the  magic  lantern.  To  favour  the  decep¬ 
tion,  the  Aiders  were  made  perfedly  opaque,  except  in 
thofe  places  that  contained  the  figures  to  be  exhibited, 
and  in  thefe  light  parts  the  glafs  was  covered  with  a 
more  or  lefs  tranfparent  tint,  according  to  the  effed  re¬ 
quired.  The  figures  for  thefe  purpofes  have  alfo  been 
draw'n  with  water  colours  on  thin  paper,  and  afterwards 
varniihed.  To  imitate  the  natural  motions  of  the  ob- 
jeds  renrefented,  feveral  pieces  of  glafs  placed  behind 
each  other  wrere  occafionally  employed.  By  removing 
the  lantern  to  different  difiances,  and  at  the  fame  time 
altering  more  or  lefs  the  pofition  of  the  lens,  the  images 
were  made  to  increafe  or  diminifli,  and  to  become  more 
or  lefs  difiind  at  the  pleafure  of  the  exhibiter  ;  fo  that, 
to  a  perfon  unaccufiomed  to  the  effed  of  optical  infiru- 
ments,  the  figures  appeared  adually  to  advance  and  re¬ 


tire.  In  reality,  however,  figures  exhibited  in  this  way  Optical 
become  much  brighter  as  they  are  rendered  fmaller,  A-^crea- 
while  in  nature  the  imperftd  tranfparency  of  the  air  ,  t  Qh5'  , 
caufes  objeds  to  appear  fainter  when  they  are  remote, 
than  when  they  are  nearer  the  obferver.  Sometimes,  by 
throwing  a  ftrong  light  on  an  objed  really  opaque,  or 
on  a  living  pel  foil,  its  image  was  formed  on  the  curtain, 
retaining  its  natural  motions  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  objed 
mull  have  been  at  a  confiderable  dillance,  otherw  ife  the 
images  of  its  nearer  and  remoter  parts  could  never  be 
fufRciently  diilind  at  once,  as  the  refradion  mull  either 
be  too  great  for  the  remoter,  or  too  fmall  for  the  nearer 
parts  ;  and  there  mint  alfo  be  a  fecond  lens  placed  at  a 
fufficient  difiance  from  the  firfi,  to  allow'  the  formation 
of  an  inverted  image  between  them,  and  to  throw  a  fe¬ 
cond  pidure  of  this  image  on  the  fereen  in  its  natural 
ered  pofition,  unlefs  the  objed  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  inverted  without  incovenience  f.  j  2 

Dr  Thomas  Young  propefes  the  following  apparatus  Led.  on 
for  an  exhibition  fimilar  to  the  phantafmagoria.  The  light 
of  the  lamp  A  (fig.  63.)  is  to  be  thrown  by  the  mirror  B  v°l* lt 
and  the  Icnl’es  C  and  D  ori  the  painted  Aider  at  E,  and  Fig.  63. 
the  magnifier  F  forms  the  image  of  the  fereen  at  G. 

This  lens  is  fixed  to  a  Aider,  which  may  be- drawn  out 
of  the  general  fup port  or  box  IT  ;  and  when  the  box  is 
drawn  back  on  its  wheels,  the  rod  IK  lowers  the  point 
K,  and  by  means  of  the  rod  KL  adjufis  the  Aider  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  image  is  always  difiindly  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  fereen  G.  When  the  box  advances  towards 
the  fereen,  in  order  that  the  images  may  be  diminifhed- 
and  appear  to  vanifli,  the  fupport  of  the  lens  F  fuffers- 
the  fereen  M  to  fall  and  intercept  a  part  of  the  light. 

The  rod  KN  mud  be  equal  to  IK,  and  the  point  I  mult 
be  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  F,  before  the  ob¬ 
jed,  L  being  immediately  under  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

The  fereen  M  may  have  a  triangular  opening,  fo  as  to 
uncover  the  middle  of  the  lens  only,  or  the  light  may  be  \  Ibid . 
intercepted  in  any  other  manner  J.  pi.  xxviii. 

Mr  Ezekiel  Walker  has  lately  conflruded  a  new  op-  57 
tical  inflrument,  calculated  for  affording  entertainment  Walker's 
to  thofe  who  derive  pleafure  from  optical  illulions.  This l)^anta^ma‘ 
inflrument  is  called  phantafjnofcope ,  aud  13  fo  contrived,  P 
that  a  perfon  Handing  before  it  fees  a  door  opened,  and 
a  phantom  make  its  appearance,  coming  towards  him, , 
and  increafing  in  magnitude  as  it  approaches,,  like  thofe 
in  the  phantafmagoria.  When  it  has  advanced  about 
3  feet,  it  appears  of  the  greateH  magnitude,  and  as  it 
retires,  becomes  gradually  contraded  in  its  dimenfions, 
till  it  re-enters  the  machine,  when  it  totally  vanifhes. 

This  phantom  appears  in  the  air  like  a  beautiful  paint¬ 
ing,  and  has  fuch  a  rich  brilliancy  of  colouring,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unneceffary  to  darken  the  room.  On  the  contrary, 
this  aerial  pidure  is  feen  wfith  rather  greater  perfedion 
when  the  room  is  illuminated.  Fig.  64.  reprefents  a  fee-  Fio-.  64, 
tion  of  this  machine,  and  will  explain  the  principles  of 
its  confirudion. 

ABCD,  a  wooden  box,  36  inches  by  21,  and  22' 
deep.  EF,  a  concave  mirror,  1 5  inches  diameter,  pla¬ 
ced  near  the  end  BD.  AC,  the  other  end,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  at  m  by  an  horizontal  bar,  of  which  m 
is  a  fedion.  Am  a  door  that  opens  to  the  left  hand. 
no  a  board  with  a  circular  opening,  10  inches  diameter, 
covered  with  plate  glafs  in  that  fide  next  the  mirror. 

GHI  a  drawer,  opened  at  the  end  I,  and  covered  at 
the  top_  Gib  with  tin  plate.  It  is  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 


gure  , 
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gure  as  drawn  out  1 6  inches,  ab  a  moveable  ftage,  15 
inches  by  6,  which  flides  freely  upon  the  bottom  ot  the 
drawer  by  means  of  a  ftrong  brals  rod  ca.  dx  a  parti¬ 
tion  fixed  to  the  ftage  ab ,  which  is  15  inches  long,  and 
reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  drawer,  x  a  circular 
aperture,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  made  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  partition,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  each 
end  of  it.  za,  a  fcreen,  74  inches  high  by  44,  covered  with 
white  paper  on  that  fide  next  the  mirror.  This  fcreen 
prevents  any  light,  refie&ed  from  the  end  of  the  drawer, 
from  pafting  through  the  aperture  x.  ?ip ,  part  of  the 
cover,  fixed  as  reprefen  ted  in  the  figure,  to  prevent  the 
infide  of  the  machine  from  being  feen  by  the  obferver. 

When  this  machine  is  ufed,  take  a  painting  on  glafs  in 
tranfparent  colours  j  place  it  againft  the  aperture  x  in  the 
partition  on  that  fide  the  mirror,  and  two  fhort  candles  on 
the  other  fide,  betweon  %a  and  dx .  The  glafs  muft  be  per¬ 
fectly  opaque,  except  that  part  upon  which  the  figure  is 
painted  ;  then  the  light  which  is  tranfmitted  through  the 
painting  and  falls  upon  the  mirror,  is  reflected  into  the 
air  where  the  phantom  is  formed  $  but  the  phantom  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  painting,  as  the  Colouring 
receives  a  particular  delicacy  from  the  glaffes. 

When  the  painting  is  in  the  place  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  the  phantom  appears  without  the  machine  at  y  ; 
but  if  the  ftage  be  drawn  out  to  the  end  of  the  drawer 
GH,  the  phantom  will  appear  within  the  machine  at  r, 
and  very  fmall.  A  very  pleafing  effeCt  is  alfo  produced 
from  a  fmall  painting  on  paper,  or  a  coloured  print  put 
into  the  place  of  the  painting  on  glafs,  with  candles  on 
the  other  fide,  near  b. 

Mr  Walker  has  ftiown  how  this,  inftrument  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  exhibit  feveral  phenomena  in  the  heavens  $  as, 
for  example,  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  and  his  fatellites, 
and  the  colour  of  Mars  and  the  moon. 

To  reprefent  Jupiter  and  his  fatellites  as  they  appear 
through  a  common  telefcope,  take  a  piece  of  paper 
ftained  very  black,  about  3  inches  fquare,  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  cut  a  hole  perfeCUy  circular,  to  reprefent 
the  planet,  and  4  fmall  holes,  in  a  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  large  one,  for  the  fatellites  ;  but  thefe  muft  be 
cut  out  with  a  fmall  punch,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
circular  hole  with  a  fharp -pointed  inftrument.  After  this 
paper  has  been  pafted  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  rough- 
ground  on  one  fide,  draw  3  or  4  lines  acrofs  the  planet 
with  a  black  lead  pencil  to  imitate  the  belts.  From  this 
Ample  contrivance  the  machine  produces  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  effect.  The  new  moon  reprefented  in  this  way  is  a 
ftriking  refemblance  of  the  real  objedf  in  the  heavens  *. 
comets  and  fixed  ftars  may  alfo  be  reprefented  by  the 
fame  method. 

The  colour  of  Mars  and  of  the  moon,  at  riling  or 
fetting,  may  be  imitated  by  covering  the  fcreen  %a  with 
paper  ftained  red,  which  will  refle£l  a  ruddy  tint  upon 
the  object  placed  at  .r  ;  and  this  tint  may  be  increafed 
or  decreafed  by  only  altering  the  liluations  of  the  can¬ 
dles  * 
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Sect.  XIII.  Recreations  and  Co?itrivances  relating  to 
Pneumatics. 


In  our  treatife  on  Pneumatics,  we  have  related  fe¬ 
veral  entertaining  experiments,  illuftrating  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  fcience,  fuch  as  experiments  proving  the 
fluidity  of  the  air  in  N°  52  j  that  of  Hero's  fountain 
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in  N°  54  ;  experiments  illuftrating  the  application  of  Pnenmati- 
hydroftatics  to  air,  N°  57,  etfeq.;  a  great  variety  of 
experiments  with  the  air  pump ,  N°  1 60  }  the  experi-  Cions.' 
ment  of  the  fyphon  fountain ,  N°  178  *,  and  experiments  1^— ^  , ■ .  j 
on  the  comprefTibility  and  expanfibility  of  the  air,  N° 

196,  &c.  We  have  alfo,  in  that  article,  explained  the 
conftrudtion  and  operation  of  the  principal  pneumatical 
engines,  fuch  as  fijringes ,  fyphons ,  air  pumps ,  bellows , 

&cc.  The  conftru&ion  and  ules  of  barometers  have 
been  explained  under  Barometer,  and  under  Hydro¬ 
dynamics,  N°  72.  Thofe  of  thermometers  under 
Chemistry  from  N®  194.  to  203  *?  and  thofe  of  com - 
7iion  pumps  under  the  article  Pump. 

As  the  account  of  the  air-gun  referred  to  PNEUMA-  Air-gun. 
TICS,  has  been  omitted  in  that  article,  we  muft  here 
defcribe  the  conftru&ion  and  a&ion  of  that  ingenious  in¬ 
ftrument. 

The  common  air-gun  is  made  of  brafs,  and  has  two  pig. 
barrels  j  the  infide  barrel  A,  fig.  63.  which  is  of  a  fmall 
bore,  from  whence  the  bullets  are  exploded  \  and  a 
larger  barrel  E  C  D  R  on  the  outfide  of  it.  There  is  a 
fyringe  S  M  N  P  fixed  in  the  butt  of  the  gun,  by  which 
the  air  is  inje&ed  into  the  cavity  between  the  two  bar¬ 
rels  through  the  valve  E  P.  The  ball  K  is  put  down 
into  its  place  in  the  fmall  barrel,  with  the  rammer,  as 
in  any  other  gun.  At  SL  is  another  valve,  which  be¬ 
ing  opened  by  the  trigger  O,  permits  the  air  to  come 
behind  the  bullet,  fo  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force. 

If  this  valve  be  opened  and  ftiut  fuddenly,  one  charge 
of  condenfed  air  may  be  fufficient  for  feveral  difcharges 
of  bullets  j  but  if  the  whole  air  be  difcharged  on  a  Angle 
bullet,  it  will  drive  it  out  with  a  greater  force.  The 
difcharge  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock,  placed  here 
as  in  other  guns  :  for  the  trigger  being  pulled,  the  cock 
will  go  dowrn  and  drive  the  lever  O,  fig.  65.  which 
will  open  the  valve,  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the  bul- 
iet  K. 

The  air-gun  has  received  very ,  great  improvements  Fig* 
in  its  conftru&ion.  Fig.  66.  is  a  reprefentation  of  one 
now  made  by  feveral  inftrument-makers  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  For  fimplicity  and  perfe&ion  it  exceeds  any 
hitherto  contrived.  A  is  the  gun-barrel,  with  the 
lock,  ftock,  rammer,  and  of  the  fize  and  weight  of 
a  common  fowling  piece.  Under  the  lock,  at  b ,  is  a 
fteel  tube  having  a  fmall  moveable  pin  in  the  infide, 
which  is  puflied  out  wThen  the  trigger  a  is  pulled,  by 
the  fpring-work  within  the  lock  \  to  this  tube  is 
fcrew’ed  a  hollowr  copper  ball  c,  fo  as  to  be  perfe&ly 
air  tight.  This  copper  ball  is  fully  charged  with  con¬ 
denfed  air  by  the  fyringe  B,  fig.  67.  previous  to  its  be- pig.  57. 
ing  applied  to  the  tube  b  of  fig.  66.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  a  bullet  be  rammed  down  in  the  barrel,  the  copper 
ball  fcrew’ed  faff  at  b ,  and  the  trigger  a  be  pulled,  that 
the  pin  in  b  will,  by  the  a£lion  of  the  fpring-work  with¬ 
in  the  lock,  forcibly  ftrike  out  into  the  copper  ball  j 
and  thereby  pufhing  in  fuddenly  a  valve  within  the 
copper  ball,  let  out  a  portion  of  the  condenfed  air,  which 
will  rufli  up  through  the  aperture  of  the  lock,  and  for¬ 
cibly  adl  againft  the  bullet,  driving  it  to  the  diftance  of 
60  or  70  yards,  or  farther.  If  the  air  be  ftrongly  con¬ 
denfed,  at  every  difcharge,  only  a  portion  of  it  efcapes 
from  the  ball ;  therefore  by  re-cocking  the  piece,  ano¬ 
ther  difcharge  may  be  made  j  and  this  repeated  15  or 
16  times. 

The  air  in  the  copper  ball  is  condenfed  by  means  of 
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Pneumati-  the  fyringe  B  (fig.  67.),  in  the  following  manner, 
Fecrea  kali  c  is  fcrew^ed  quite  dole  in  the  top  of  the  fy- 

tions.  riuge  at  b,  at  the  end  of  the  fteel  pointed  rod  \  a  is  a 

flout  ring  through  which  paffea  the  rod  k  :  upon  this 
rod  the  feet  are  commonly  placed,  then  the  hands  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  twTo  handles  i  i,  fixed  011  the  fide  of 
the  barrel  of  the  fyringe.  Now  by  moving  the  barrel 
B  fleadily  up  and  dowm  on  the  rod  a,  the  ball  c  will 
,  become  charged  wTith  condenfed  air  ;  and  it  may  be 
eafily  knowm  when  the  ball  is  as  full  as  poflible,  by  the 
irrefiflible  a6lion  which  the  air  makes  againft  the  pifton 
while  working  the  fyringe.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  k 
is  ufually  a  fquare  hole,  w’hich  with  the  rod  ferves  as  a 
key  to  make  the  ball  c  faft  on  the  fcrew  b  of  the  gun 
and  fyringe  clofe  to  the  orifice  in  the  ball  c .  In  the 
irifide  is  fixed  a  valve  and  fpring,  which  gives  way  for 
the  admiflion  of  air  ;  but  upon  its  emiflion  comes  clofe 
up  to  the  orifice,  fliutting  up  the  internal  air.  The 
pifton  rod  w'orks  air-tight,  by  a  collar  of  leather  on  it  on 
the  barrel  B  ;  it  is  therefore  plain,  that  when  the  barrel 
is  drawm  up,  the  air  will  rufii  in  at  the  hole  b.  When 
the  barrel  is  puftied  down,  the  air  contained  in  it  will 
have  no  other  w’ay  to  pafs,  from  the  preffure  of  the  pifton, 
but  into  the  ball  c  at  top.  The  barrel  being  drawn  up, 
the  operation  is  repeated,  until  the  condenfiition  is  fo 
ftrong  as  to  refill  the  action  of  the  pifton. 

The  magazine  air-gun  was  invented  by  that  ingenious 
artift  L.  Colbe.  By  this  contrivance  10  bullets  are  fo 
lodged  in  a  cavity,  near  the  place  of  difcharge,  that 
they  may  be  drawn  into  the  (hooting  barrel,  and  fuc- 
ceflively  difcharged  fo  faft  as  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
ufe  as  fo  many  different  guns. 

ig.  6$.  Fig.  68.  reprefents  the  prefeut  form  of  this  machine, 
where  part  of  the  flock  is  cut  off,  to  the  end  of  the 
inje6ling  fyringe.  It  has  its  valve  opening  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  between  the  barrels  as  before.  K  K  is  the  final! 
(hooting  barrel,  that  receives  the  bullets  from  the  ma¬ 
gazine  E  D,  which  is  of  a  ferpentine  form,  and  clofed 
at  the  end  D  when  the  bullets  are  lodged  in  it.  The 
circular  part  a  b  c,  is  the  key  of  a  cock,  having  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  hole  through  it,  i  k,  which  is  equal  to  the  bore 
of  the  fame  barrel,  and  makes  a  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
fent  lituation.  When  the  lock  is  taken  off,  the  feveral 
parts  £),  R,  T,  W,  &c.  come  into  view,  by  which 
means  the  difcharge  is  made  by  puftiing  up  the  pin  P />, 
which  raifes  and  opens  a  valve  V  to  let  in  the  air  a- 
gainft  the  bullet  I,  from  the  cavity  F  F,  which  valve  is 
immediately  (hut  down  again  by  means  of  a  long  (pring 
of  brafs  N  N.  This  valve  V  being  a  conical  piece  of 
brafs,  ground  very  true  in  the  part  which  receives  it, 
will  of  ltfelf  be  fufficient  to  confine  the  air. 

1  o  make  a  difcharge,  the  trigger  Z  Z  is  to  be  pul¬ 
led,  which  throws  up  the  feer  y  a ,  and  difengages  it 
from  the  notch  ay  011  which  the  ftrong  fpring  W  W 
moves  the  tumbler  F,  to  which  the  cock  is  fixed. 
This,  by  its  end  ?/,  bears  down  the  end  v  of  the  tumbling 
lever  R,  which,  by  the  other  end  m ,  raifes  at  the  fame 
time  the  flat  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  ()  ;  and  by 
this  means,  of  courfe,  the  pin  P  fi,  which  ftands'upon 
it,  is  pufhed  up,  and  thus  opens  the  valve  V,  and  dif- 
charges  the  bullet.  1  his  is  all  evident,  merely  from 
the  view  of  the  figure. 

.  To  kring  another  bullet  to  fucceed  that  marked  I, 
mftantaneoufly  turn  the  cylindric  cavity  of  the  key  of 
the  cock,  which  before  made  part  of  the  barrel  K  K, 
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into  the  fituation  i  h ,  fo  that  the  part  i  may  be  at  K  )  Paeumah- 
and  hold  the  gun  upon  your  (boulder,  with  the  barrel  cal 
dowmvards  and  the  magazine  upwards,  by  which 
means  that  bullet  next  the  cock  will  fall  into  it  out  of  . 
the  magazine,  but  go  no  farther  into  this  cylindric  ca¬ 
vity  than  the  two  little  fprings  f  s  which  detain  it. 

The  twro  circles  rcprefent  the  cock  barrel,  wherein  the 
key  formerly  mentioned  turns  upon  an  axis  not  repre¬ 
sented  here,  but  vifible  in  fig.  69.  This  axis  is  a  fquare  Fig.  6$. 
piece  of  fteel,  on  which  comes  the  fquare  hole  of  the 
hammer  H,  fig.  70.  by  wfoich  the  cylindrical  cavity  men-  Fig.  70. 
tioned  is  opened  to  the  magazine.  Then  opening  the 
hammer,  as  in  that  figure,  the  bullet  is  brought  into  its 
proper  place  near  the  difcharge  valve,  and  the  cylindric 
cavity  of  the  key  of  the  cock  again  makes  a  part  of  the 
inward  barrel  K  K. 

It  appears  how  expeditious  a  method  this  is  of  charg¬ 
ing  and  difcharging  a  gun  ;  and  were  the  force  of  con- 
denfed  air  equal  to  that  of  gun  powder,  fuch  an  air-gun 
would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  feveral  guns. 

In  the  air-gun,  and  all  other  cafes  where  the  air  is 
required  to  be  condenfed  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  will 
be  requiiite  to  have  the  fyringe  of  a  fmall  bore,  viz. 
not  exceeding  hall  an  inch  in  diameter,  becaufe  the  pref- 
fure  againfl  every  fquare  inch  is  about  15  pounds,  and 
therefore  agamft  every  circular  inch  about  1  2  pounds. 

If,  therefore,  the  fyringe  be  one  inch  in  diameter,  when 
one  atmofphere  is  inje&ed,  there  will  be  a  refiftar.ee  of 
12  pounds  againfl  the  pifton  ;  and  when  10  are  injec¬ 
ted,  there  will  be  a  force  of  1 20  pounds  to  be  over¬ 
come  ;  whereas  10  atmofpheres  ad  againft  the  circular 
half-inch  pifton  with  only  a  force  equal  to  30  pounds  5, 
or  40  atmofpheres  may  be  inje&ed  with  fuch  a  fyriu<re, 
as  well  as  10  with  the  other.  In  (hort,  the  facilityof 
working  will  be  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  diameter 
of  the  iyringe. 

It  is  not  certain  when,  or  by  whom  the  air-gun  was 
invented.  Montucla  alcribes  the  invention  to  Otto 
Guerricke,  burgomafter  of  Magdeburg,  fo  celebrated 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  for  his  pneumatic 
and  eledlrical  experiments ;  but  it  is  certain  that  air- 
guns,  or  wind-guns,  as  they  were  fometimes  called 
were  known  long  before  the  time  of  Guerricke.  In  the’ 

Element  dyirtUUrte  of  David  Rivant,  preceptor  to 
Routs  XIII.  of  France,  this  1  n  It  rumen  t  is,  we  believe 
nrlt  noticed  in  writing;  and  here  the  invention  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  one  Marin,  a  burgher  of  Lifieux,  who  prefent- 
ed  an  air. gun  to  Henry  IV.  The  air-gun  is  now  con- 
lidered  rather  as  a  curious  philofophical  inllrument 
than  a  ufeful  offenfive  or  defenfive  weapon;  and  its 
Ule thre,latter  caPacity  is,  we  believe,  forbidden  by  law. 

Ine  lubject  of  balloons  has  been  fully  difeufled  un-  60 
der  the  article  Aerostation.  For  the  fake  of  expe-Eafy 
nment,  fire  balloons,  or  Mongolfiers,  of  a  moderate  fize  tilocl  of  con- 
may  be  conftrufted,  by  palling  together  gores  of  lawn?™^6 
paper  meeting  at  the  top,  and  having  their  other  extre- balloons'* 
mutes  palled  round  a  light  and  {lender  hoop,  from  which 
proceed  feveral  wires  terminating  in  a  kind  of  balket 
capable  of  fupporting  a  fponge  dipped  in  reftified  fpirit 
ot  wme  ifthe  gores  are  properly  formed  and  neatly 
joined,  the  balloon  will  be  fo  far  air-tight,  that  the  ex'- 
panded  air  within  it,  caufed  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
lpirit,  will  inflate  the  cavity,  and  enable  the  balloon  to  rife 
to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  atmofphere.  It  is  obvious 
tfiatfuenan  experiment  can  be  made  only  in  calm  weather 
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SCILLA,  the  Squill  5  a  genus  of  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  hexandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Corona  rice.  See  Botany 
and  Materia  Medica  Index. 

SC1LLY,  or  Su  lky,  a  cluder  of  fmall  iflands  and 
rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  about  10 
leagues  W.  of  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  in  W. 
Long.  70.  N.  Lat.  50°. 

Thele  illands  were  firft  called  CaJJiterides ,  or  the 
Tin  IJles ,  from  their  being  rich  in  that  metal.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  this  is  a  Greek  appellation  ; 
which  in  the  moft  obvious  fenfe  is  true  :  But  as  the 
Phoenicians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the 
country  that  produced  it,  before  the  Greeks  knew 
any  thing  of  either,  it  is  very  likely  they  introduced 
the  names  of  both  from  their  own  language.  Strabo 
fays  thefe  iflands  were  ten  in  number,  lying  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  of  which  only  one  was  uninhabited  :  the  peo¬ 
ple  led  an  erratic  life,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  wore  an  under-garment  which  reached  down  to 
their  ankles,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  fame 
colour,  which  was  black,  girt  round  a  little  below  the 
bread  with  a  girdle,  and  walked  with  ftaves  in  their 
hands.  dLhe  riches  of  thefe  illands  were  tin  and  lead, 
which,  with  the  fkins  of  their  cattle,  they  exchanged 
with  foreign  merchants,  that  is,  the  Phoenicians  from 
Cadiz,  for  earthen  ware,  fait,  and  utenlils  made  of 
brafs.  An  author  of  as  great  or  greater  antiquity, 
feems  to  include  a  part  at  lead  of  Cornwall  amongd 
thefe  iflands  *,  or  rather  he  fugged s,  that  they  were 
not  perfect  iflands  except  at  full  fea,  but  that  at  ebb 
the  inhabitants  palled  from  one  to  another  upon  the 
fands,  and  that  they  even  tranfported  their  tin  in  large 
fquare  blocks  upon  carriages  from  one  ifland  to  another. 
He  farther  takes  notice,  that  fuch  as  inhabited  about  Be- 
lerium  (the  Land’s  End)  were  in  their  converfation 
with  Arangers  remarkably  civil  and  courteous.  Other 
ancient  writers  dyle  thefe  iflands  Hefperides ,  from  their 
weflern  fituation,  and  Oejinymnides ,  aflerting  that  the 
land  was  extremely  fertile,  as  well  as  full  of  mines  ;  and 
that  the  people,  though  very  brave,  were  entirely  ad¬ 
dicted  to  commerce,  and  boldly  palled  the  feas  in  their 
leather  boats. 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  deflrous  of  having  a 
fiiare  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phoenicians  as  care¬ 
fully  laboured  to  prevent,  by  concealing  their  naviga¬ 
tion  to  thefe  iflands  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power. 
At  length,  however,  tlie  Romans  prevailed;  and  Publius 
Craflus  coming  thither,  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
induflry  and  manners  of  the  people,  that  he  taught 
them  various  improvements,  as  well  in  working  their 
mines,  which  till  that  time  were  but  (hallow,  as  in  car¬ 
rying  their  own  rnerchandife  to  different  markets.  There 
is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  followed  the  fate  of  the 
red  of  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Cornwall,  in  becom¬ 
ing  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  empire.  We  find  them  called 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Sigde/es ;  by  Sulpitiu*, 
Sil fence  ;  and  by  Solinus  they  are  termed  SHurcs.  All 
we  know7  of  them  during  this  period  is,  that  their  tin 
trade  continued,  and  that  fometimes  flate-prifoners  were 
exiled,  or,  to  ufe  the  Roman  phrafe,  relegated  hither  as 
■well  as  to  other  idands. 

When  the  legions  were  withdrawn,  and  Britain  with 
its  dependencies  left  in  the  power  of  the  natives,  there 
is  no  .reafon  to  quedion  that  thefe  iflands  fhared  the 


fame  lot  with  the  red.  As  ta  the  appellation  which 
from  this  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  it  is  Scif/y  :  in  records  we  commonly  find  it  fpelt 
iSV//y,  S  if  fey ,  or  Sul  ley  ;  but  vve  are  told  the  old  Bri- 
tilh  appellation  was  Suileh ,  or  Sy/Ieh ,  which  figni- 
fies  rocks  con  fee  rated  to  the  fun.  We  have  net  the 
lead  notice  of  any  thing  that  regards  them  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  It  is,  however,  with  much 
appearance  of  truth  conjectured,  that  fome  time  within 
this  fpace  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  dedroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attended  with  a  finking  of  the  earth, 
by  which  mod  of  their  lowlands,  and  of  courfe  the 
greated  part  of  their  improvements,  were  covered 
by  the  fca,  and  thofe  rich  mines  of  tin  which  had 
rendered  them  fo  famous  fwallowed  up  in  the  deep. 
They  have  a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  that  a  very  exten- 
five  tract:  of  country  called  the  Lionefs ,  in  the  old 
Cornifli  Lethofow ,  fuppofed  to  lie  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  Scilly,  was  lod  in  that  manner  ;  and  there  are 
many  concurrent  circumdances  which  render  this  pro¬ 
bable.  In  reference  to  thefe  iflands,  the  cafe  is  dill 
flronger  ;  for  at  low  ebbs  their  done  inclofures  are  dill 
vifible  from  almod  all  the  ifles,  and  thereby  afford  an 
ocular  demondration  that  they  were  formerly  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  mud  have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  very  indudrious.  This  fufliciently  proves  the 
fad,  that  by  fuch  an  earthquake  they  were  dedroyed  ; 
and  that  it  happened  at  fome  period  of  time  within 
thofe  limits  that  have  been  affigned,  appears  from  our 
hearing  nothing  more  of  their  tin  trade,  and  from  our 
having  no  notice  of  it  at  all  in  any  of  our  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out  later,  from  their 
known  attention  to  extraordinary  events,  mud  certainly 
have  happened. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  King  Alhelflan,  after  having  overcome 
a  very  powerful  confederacy  formed  again d  him,  and 
having  reduced  Exeter,  and  driven  the  Britons  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Tamar,  which  he  made  the  boundary 
of  their  Cornifli  dominions,  palled  over  into  thefe  iflands, 
(then  finely  in  a  better  date  than  now,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  obje£ls  of  his  vengeance),  and  reduced 
them  likewife.  Hiftory  dees  not  inform  us,  that  the 
Danes  ever  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  iflands;  but  as 
their  method  of  fortifying  is  very  well  known,  it  has 
been  conje£lured  that  the  Giant’s  Caflle  in  the  ifle  of 
St  Mary  was  ere&ed  by  them  ;  and  indeed,  if  we  ccn- 
flder  the  convenient  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
trade  of  piracy  which  that  nation  carried  on,  there 
feems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  that  conje&uie.  It 
is  more  certain  that  there  were  churches  erehted  in  thefe 
ifles,  and  that  there  were  in  them  alfo  many  monks  and 
hermits,  before  the  conquefl. 

The  fertility  of  the  iflands  is  much  infided  upon  in 
all  the  accounts ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  laid  of  St  Mary’s, 
that  it  bears  exceeding  good  corn,  infcmuch  that  if 
men  did  but  cad  corn  where  fwine  had  rooted,  it 
would  come  up.  There  is  mention  made  of  a  breed  of 
wild  fwine,  and  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fifli.  But  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  the  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
might  have  there,  it  was  neverthelefs  but  thinly  peo¬ 
pled  ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  is,  becaufe  they  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  fpoiled  by  French  or  Spanifh 
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SctlTy.  pirates.  In  Leland’s  time,  one  Mr  Davers  of  Wiltfhire, 
11  *  and  Mr  Whittington  of  Gloucefterfhire,  were  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Scilly,  and  drew  from  thence,  in  rents  and  com¬ 
modities,  about  40  merks  a-ycar. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  jun£lure,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  fmall  trade  in  dried  (kate 
and  other  fifti  to  Bretagne,  with  which  they  purchafed 
fait,  canvas,  and  other  neceflaries.  This  feenis  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  \rery  old  kind  of  commerce,  fince,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  of  that  country,  thofe  of  the 
Scilly  iiles,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  looked  upon 
them'elves  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  than 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  when  driven  out 
by  the  Saxons,  took  refuge  in  thofe  ifkinds,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Armorica , 
and  from  hence  flyled  Bretagne,  Brittany ,  or  Little 
Britain ,  and  the  people  Bretons .  This,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  was  a  great  relief  to  thofe  who  dwelt  in  thofe 
ifles  ;  who,  during  the  long  civil  war  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lane  Alter,  had  their  intercourfe 
with  England  fo  much  interrupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  with  their  neighbours  on  the 
French  coaft,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  lalt 
didrefs. 

The  Scilly  or  Silley  i (lands,  lie  due  weft  from  the 
Lizard  about  17  leagues;  weft  and  by  fouth  from  the 
old  Land’s  End,  next  Mount’s  Bay,  at  the  diitance 
of  10  leagues  ;  and  from  the  weftern  Land’s  End,  they 
lie  weft-fouth-weft,  at  the  diftance  of  fomething  more 
than  nine  leagues.  There  are  five  of  them  inhabited  ; 
and  that  called  Samfon  has  one  family  in  it.  The  lar- 
-  geft  of  thefe  is  St  Mary’s,  which  lies  in  the  north  lati¬ 
tude  of  49  degrees  55  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
6  degrees  40  minutes  weft  from  Greenwich.  It  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  about  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  compafs. 
On  the  weft  fide  there  projecls  an  ifthmus.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  peninfula,  which  is  very  high  ;  and  upon 
which  (lands  Star  Caftle,  built  in  1593,  with  fome 
outworks  and  batteries.  On  thefe  there  are  upwards 
of  threefcore  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  ;  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  there  is  a  garrifon  of  an  entire  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  mnfler-gunner  and  fix  other  gunners.  In 
the  magazine  there  are  arms  for  300  iflanders,  who, 
wdien  fusnmoned,  are  bound  to  march  into  the  fortrefs. 
Underneath  the  caftle  barracks  and  lines  (lands  Hugh 
Town,  very  improperly  built,  as  lying  fo  low  as  to  be 
fubje6l  to  inundations.  A  mile  within  land  (lands 
Church  Town,  fo  denominated  from  their  place  of  wor- 
fhip  ;  it  confifts  of  a  few  houfes  only,  with  a  court- houfe. 
About  two  furlongs  eaft  of  this  lies  the  Old  Town, 
where  there  are  more  houfes,  and  fome  of  them  very 
convenient  dwellings,  j  he  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  iflan  i  is  about  600  or  700  ;  and  it  produces  to  the 
lord  proprietor  300I.  per  annum. 

.  Trefcaw  lies  dire&ly  north  from  St  Mary’s,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles.  It  was  formerly  ftyled  St  Ni¬ 
cholas's  ijland ;  and  was  at  lead  as  large  as  St  Mary’s, 
though  at  prefent  about  half  the  fize.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  are  yet  vifible,  the  fituation  well  chofen, 
wuth  a  fine  bafon  of  frefh  water  before  it,  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  furlong  wide,  with  an  ever-green  bank 
high  enough  to.  keep  out  the  fea,  and  ferving  at  once 
to  preferve  the  pond,  and  (lielter  the  abbey.  In  this 
pond  there  are  mod  excellent  eels,  and  the  lands  lying 


round  it  are  by  far  the  bed  in  thofe  iflands.  There  are 
about  half  a  fcore  (lone  houfes,  with  a  church,  which 
are  called  Dolphin  Town ;  an  old  caftle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  called  Oliver’s  Caftle  ;  and  a  new 
block-houfe,  raifed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  caftle,  which 
is  of  far  greater  life.  This  ifland  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  fined  famphire,  and  the 
only  tin  works  that  are  now  vifible  are  found  here. 
There  are  upon  it  at  prefent  about  40  families,  who  are 
very  induftrious,  and  fpin  more  wool  than  in  St  Mary’s. 
Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  80I.  a  year. 

A  mile  to  the  eaft  of  Trefcaw*,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  mod  northern  part  of  St  Mary’s,  lies  the  ifle 
of  St  Martin's ,  not  much  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of 
Trefcaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to,  have  been  for¬ 
merly  extremely  well  cultivated  ;  notwithftanding  which 
it  was  entirely  deferted,  till  within  fomewhat  lefs  than 
a  century  ago,  that  Mr  Thomas  Ekines,  a  confider- 
able  merchant,  engaged  fome  people  to  fettle  there. 
He  likewife  caufed  to  be  ere£led  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  fpire  of  as  many  feet  more  ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  ferves  as  a  day- 
mark  for  directing  drips  crofting  the  channel  or  coming 
into  Scilly.  St  Martin’s  produces  fome  corn,  affords 
the  bed  pafture  in  thefe  iflands,  nourifties  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  (beep,  and  has  upon  it  17  families,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  fccret  of  burning  the  bed  kelp,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  their  own  ifland.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
rent  lands  in  St  Mary’s,  yet  they  continue  to  refide 
here,  going  thither  only  occafionally. 

St  Agnes,  which  is  alfo  called  the  Light-houfe  Ijland \ 
lies  near  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  St  Mary’s  ;  and  is, 
though  a  very  little,  a  very  well  cultivated  ifland,  fruit¬ 
ful  in  corn  and  grafs.  The  only  inconvenience  to 
which  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  fubjedl,  is  the  want 
of  good  water,  as  their  capital  advantage  confifts  in  ha¬ 
ving  feveral  good  coves  or  fmall  ports,  where  boats 
lie  with  fafety  ;  which,  however,  are  not  much  ufed. 
The  light-houfe  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
fupport  of  the  ifland;  it  (lands  on  the  mod  elevated 
ground,  and  is  built  with  done  from  the  foundation  to  the 
lanthorn,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four, 
the  fifth- lights  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  fixteen  in  number.  .  The  floor  of 
the  lanthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  (lands  a  fubflantial 
iron  grate,  fquare,  barred  on  every  fide,  with  one  great 
chimney  in  the  canopy-roof,  and  feveral  leffer  ones  to 
let  out  the  fmoke,  and  a  large  j-  ir  of  fmith’s  bellows 
are  fo  fixed  as  to  be  eafily  ufed  whenever  there  is  oc- 
cafion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  and  commodious 
(Iruflure  ;  and  being  plaftered  white,  is  a  ufeful  day- 
mark  to  all  (hips  coming  from  the  fouth  ward.  The 
keeper  of  this  light-houfe  has  a  falary  from  the  Trinity- 
houfe  at  Deptford  of  40I.  a-year,  with  a  dwelling- 
houfe  and  ground  for  a  garden.  His  afliftant  has  20k 
a-year.  It  is  fupplied  with  coals  by  an  annual  fliip  ; 
and  the  carriage  of  thefe  coals  from  the  fea-fide  to  the 
light-houfe  is  looked  on  as  a  confiderable  benefit  to  the 
poor  inhabitants.  They  have  a  neat  little  church,  built 
by  the  Godolphin  family.  There  are  at  prefent  50 
houfeholds  in  the  ifland,  which  yield  the  proprietor  40I* 
a-year. 

Brehar ,  or,  as  pronounced,  Bryer  ijland,  lies  north- 
weft  of  St  Mary’s,  and  to  the  weft  of  Trefcaw,  to 
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Sc  illy,  winch,  when  the  Tea  is  very  low,  they  fometimes  pafs 
\TmmJ  over  the  fand.  It  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  with 
Tea  and  land  fowls,  excellent  famphire,  and  a  great 
variety  of  medicinal  herbs.  There  are  at  prefent  thir¬ 
teen  families,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30I. 
a-year  to  the  proprietor. 

South  from  hence,  and  weft  from  Trefcaw,  ftands 
the  ifland  of  Samfon ,  in  which  there  is  not  above  one 
family,  who  fubfift  chiefly  by  the  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  weftward  of  thefe  there  lie  four  iflands,  which  con¬ 
tain  in  the  whole  360  acres  of  meadow  and  arable  land. 
The  eajlern  ifles ,  fo  denominated  from  their  pofition 
in  refpe£t  to  St  Mary’s,  contain  123  acres  ;  and  there 
are  alfo  feven  other  rocky  and  fcattered  iflands,  that 
have  each  a  little  land  of  fome  ufe  3  and  befldes  thefe, 
innumerable  rocks  on  every  fide,  among  which  we  muft 
reckon  Scilhj ,  now  nothing  more  than  a  large,  ill-ffiap- 
ed,  craggy,  inacceflible  ifland,  lying  the  fartheft  north- 
weft  of  any  of  them,  and  confequently  the  neareft  to  the 
continent. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  equally  mild  and  pure  j 
their  winters  are  feldom  fubje£t  to  froft  or  fnow. 
When  the  former  happens,  it  lafts  not  long ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upon  the  ground.  The  heat  of  their 
fummers  is  much  abated  by  fea-breezes.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  frequently  incommoded  by  fea  fogs,  but  thefe  are 
not  unwholefome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers  more  fo. 
The  moft  fatal  diftemper  is  the  fmallpox  *,  yet  thofe 
who  live  temperately  furvive  commonly  to  a  great  age, 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  difeafes.  The  foil  is  very 
good,  and  produces  grain  of  all  forts  (except  wheat,  of 
which  they  had  anciently  plenty)  in  large  quantities. 
They  ftill  gnrw  a  little  wheat,  but  the  bread  made  of  it 
is  unpleafant.  They  eat,  for  this  reafon,  chiefly  what 
is  made  of  barley ;  and  of  this  they  have  fuch  abundance, 
that  though  they  ufe  it  both  for  bread  and  beer,  they 
have  more  than  fuftices  for  their  own  confumption.  The 
introduction  of  potatoes  was  an  eflential  improvement ; 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  fuccceded  fo  well,  as  to  yield 
every  feafon  the  moft  luxuriant  crops.  Roots  of  all  forts, 
pulfe,  and  falads,  grow  well  3  dwarf  fruit-trees,  goofe- 
berries,  currants,  rafpberries,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
under  proper  fhelter,  thrive  exceedingly  ;  but  they  have 
no  trees,  though  formerly  they  had  elder*,  and  Porthelik, 
i.  e.  the  harbour  of  willows,  proves  they  had  thefe  like- 
wife  \  and  with  a  little  care,  no  doubt,  great  improve¬ 
ments  might  be  made.  The  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
moft  kinds  of  flowers,  are  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  their 
gardens.  They  havr  wild  fowl  of  all  forts,  from  the 
the  fwan  to  the  fnipe  }  and  a  particular  kind  called  the 
hedge  chicken ,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  ortolan  :  alfo 
tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in  great  numbers.  Their 
black  cattle  are  generally  fmall,  but  very  well  tailed, 
though  they  feed  upon  ore-weed.  Their  horfes  are 
little,  but  ftrong  and  lively.  They  have  alfo  large 
flocks  of  fine  (beep,  whofe  fleeces  are  tolerably  good 
and  their  fleffi  excellent.  There  are  no  venomous  crea¬ 
tures  in  thefe  iflands. 

We  muft  now  pafs  to  the  fea,  which  is  of  more 
confequence  to  thefe  ifles  than  that  fmall  portion  of 
land  which  is  diftributed  amongft  them.  St  Mary’s 
harbour  is  very  fafe  and  capacious,  having  that  ifland 
on  the  fouth  ;  the  eaftern  iflands,  with  that  of  St  Mar- 
fin,  on  the  eaft j  Trefcaw,  Brehar,  and  Samfon,  to  the 


north  $  St  Agnes  and  feveral  fmall  iflands  to  the  weft.  Scilly. 
Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  fathom  water,  with 
good  anchorage.  Into  this  harbour  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smith’s  Sound,  St  Mary’s 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  :  fo  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  fhip  of  150  tons  cannot  fafely  fail 
through  one  or  other  of  them,  Crow  Sound  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  where  they  cannot  pafs  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  there  is  from  16  to  24  feet  in  this  paflage.  Befldes 
thefe  there  are  two  other  harbours  \  one  called  New 
Grynfey ,  wThich  lies  between  Brehar  and  Trefcaw, 
where  ftiips  of  3 00  tons  may  ride  fecurely.  The  other 
is  called  Old  Grynfey ,  and  lies  between  Trefcawq  St 
Helen’s,  and  Theon,  for  fmaller  fhips.  The  former 
is  guarded  by  the  batteries  at  Oliver’s  Caftle  }  the  latter 
by  the  Blockhoufe,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Trefcawq 
called  Dover .  Small  coafters  bound  to  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlets  from  thefe  little  harbours 
than  from  St  Mary’s,  wffiere,  at  the  W’eft  end  of  Hugh 
Towrn,  there  is  a  fine  pier  built  by  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  430  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  in  the  narrowed: 
part,  and  23  feet  in  height,  with  16  feet  of  w*ater 
at  a  fpring,  and  10  at  a  neap  tide  ;  fo  that  under  the 
fhelter  of  this  pier,  veffels  of  150  tons  may  lie  fecurely, 
not  only  clofe  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  ftrand  of 
the  tow*n. 

In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves  of  the 
feveral  ifles,  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel  may  be 
caught  in  their  feafon  }  alfo  foal,  turbot,  and  plaife,  re¬ 
markably  good  in  their  kind  5  and  ling,  which  from  its 
being  a  thicker  fifti,  mellower,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
juftly  preferred  to  any  caught  nearer  our  own  coafts. 
Salmon,  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  pilchards 
in  vaft  abundance.  To  thefe  wre  may  add  the  alga 
marina,  fucus,  or  ore-v7eed,  which  ferves  to  feed  both 
their  fmall  and  great  cattle,  manures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  of  ufe  in  phyfic,  is  fometimes  pre- 
ferved,  fometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other  refpe&s 
very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  wre  are  next 
to  fpeak. 

The  people  of  Scilly  in  general  are  robuft,  hand- 
fome,  adfive,  hardy,  induftrious,  geneious,  and  good- 
natured  y  fpeak  the  Englilh  language  wflth  great  pro¬ 
priety  ;  have  ftrong  natural  parts  (though  for  want  of 
a  good  fchool  they  have  little  education),  as  appears 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  feveral  employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  They  cultivate  moft  of  their  lands  as 
w*ell  as  can  be  expe£led  under  their  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  They  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  boats,  in  which  they  excel }  are  good 
fifhermen,  and  excellent  pilots.  Their  women  are  ad¬ 
mirable  houfewives,  fpin  their  own  w-ool,  weave  it  into 
coarfe  cloth,  and  knit  ftockings.  They  have  no  timber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  not  much  from  England  5 
yet  they  have  many  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  wffio, 
out  of  the  fine  woods  which  they  obtain  from  captains 
of  (hips  who  put  in  here,  make  all  kinds  of  domeftic 
furniture  in  a  very  neat  manner.  They  are  free  from  the 
land-tax,  malt-tax,  and  excife*,  and  being  furnilhed  with 
plenty  of  liquors  from  the  veflels  which  are  driven  into 
their  roads  for  refreffiment,  for  necefiary  repairs,  or 
to  vrait  for  a  fair  wflnd,  in  return  for  provffions  and 
other  conveniences  ;  this,  wTith  what  little  fifti  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  bcft  part  of  their  trade,  if  we  except 
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Sciily.  their  kelp,  which  has  been  a  growing  manufacture  for 

— - - thefe  fourfcore  years,  and  produces  at  prefent  about 

500I.  per  annum. 

The  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Godolphin  is  ftyled 
proprietor  of  Sciily,  in  virtue  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  late  earl,  then  Lord  Godolphin,  dated  the  25th 
of  July  1698,  for  the  term  of  89  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  end  and  expiration  of  a  term  of  50  years, 
granted  to  Francis  Godolphin,  Elq.  by  King  Charles  I. 
that  is,  from  the  year  1709  to  1798,  when  his  leafe  de¬ 
termines.  In  virtue  of  this  royal  grant,  his  lordfhip  is 
the  foie  owner  of  all  lands,  houfes,  and  tenements  3 
claims  all  the  tithes,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  fifti  taken  at  fea  and  landed  upon  thofe  premifes  3 
harbour-duties  paid  by  fhips,  and  one  moiety  of  the 
wrecks,  the  other  belonging  to  the  admiralty.  There 
is  only  one  ecclefiaftical  perfon  upon  the  iflands,  who 
refides  at  St  Mary’s,  and  vifits  the  other  inhabited 
iflands  once  a-year.  But  divine  fervice  is  perform¬ 
ed,  and  fermons  read,  every  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  thofe  iflands,  by  an  honeft  layman  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  there  are  likewife  church-wardens  and 
overfeers,  regularly  chofen  in  every  parifli.  As  to  the 
civil  government,  it  is  adminiflered  by  what  is  called 
the  Court  of  Twelve ;  in  which  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  proprietor’s  agent,  and  the  chaplain,  have 
their  feats  in  virtue  of  their  offices  :  the  other  nine  are 
chofen  by  the  people.  Thefe  decide,  or  rather  com- 
promife,  all  differences  3  and  puniffi  fmall  offences  by 
fines,  whippings,  and  the  ducking-ftool :  as  to  greater 
enormities,  we  may  conclude  they  have  not  been 
hitherto  known  3  fince,  except  for  the  foldiers,  there  is 
no  prifon  in  the  iflands.  But  in  cafe  of  capital  offences, 
the  criminals  may  be  tranfported'to  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  there  brought  to  juffice. 

The  great  importance  of  thefe  iflands  arifes  from 
their  advantageous  fituation,  as  looking  equally  into  St 
George’s  channel,  which  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Englilh  channel,  which  feparates  Bri¬ 
tain  from  France.  For  this  reafon,  moff  (hips  bound 
from  the  fouthward  ft  rive  to  make  the  Sciily  iflands,  in 
order  to  fleer  their  courfe  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  very  convenient  alfo  for  veffels  to  take  fhelter  amongft 
them-,  which  prevents  their  being  driven  to  Milford 
Haven,  nay  fometimes  into  fome  port  in  Ireland,  if  the 
wind  is  ffrong  at  eaft;  or,  if  it  blow  hard  at  north- 
weft,  from  being  forced  back  into  fome  of  the  Cornifh 
harbours,  or  even  on  the  French  coafts.  If  the  wind 
fhould  not  be  very  high,  yet  if  unfavourable  or  unfteady, 
as  between  the  channels  often  happens,  it  is  better  to 
put  into  Sciily,  than  to  beat  about  at  fea  in  bad  weather. 
I  he  intercourfe  between  thefe  two  channels  is  another 
motive  why  fhips  come  in  here,  as  choofing  rather  to 
wait  in  fafety  for  a  wind,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  blown  out  of  their  courfe  •,  and  therefore  a  ffrong 
gale  at  eaft  feldom  fails  of  bringing  thirty  or  forty  veffels, 
and  frequently  a  larger  number,  into  Sciily  3  not  more 
to  their  own  fatisfaftion  than  to  that  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ships  homeward-bound  from  America  often  touch 
there,  from  the  defire  of  making  the  firft  land  in 
their  power,  and  for  the  fake  of  refreftiment.  Thefe 
reafons  have  an  influence  on  foreign  fliips,  as  well 
as  our  own  3  and  afford  the  natives  an  opportunity  of 
fliowing  their  wonderful  dexterity  in  conducting  them 
ikfely  into  St  Mary’s  harbour,  and,  when  the  wind 


ferves,  through  their  founds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  and 
making  a  waft,  a  boat  immediately  puts  off  from  the 
neareft  ifland,  with  feveral  pilots  on  board  3  and  having 
with  amazing  activity  dropped  one  of  them  into  every 
fhip,  till  only  two  men  are  left  in  the  boat,  thefe  return 
again  to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circumftances 
direCI,  in  one  of  their  little  coves. 

RefpeCIing  a  current  which  often  prevails  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Sciily,  Mr  Kennel  has  publiffied  fome  obferva- 
tions  of  much  importance.  “  It  is  a  circumftance  (fays 
he)  well  known  to  feamen,  that  fhips,  in  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  fleering  a  courfe  for  the  Britilh  chan¬ 
nel,  in  a  parallel  fomewhat  to  the  fouth  of  the  Sciily 
iflands,  do  no twith (landing  often  find  themfelves  to  the 
north  of  thofe  iflands  3  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  mouth 
of  St  George’s  or  of  the  Briftol  channel.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  error  has  paffed  for  the  effe&s  either  of  bad 
fteerage,  bad  obfervations  of  latitude,  or  the  indraught 
of  the  Briftol  channel  :  but  none  of  thefe  account  for  it 
fatisfaClorily  3  becaufe,  admitting  that  at  times  there 
may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  extend 
to  Sciily  3  and  the  cafe  has  happened  in  weather  the 
moft  favourable  for  navigating  and  for  taking  obferva¬ 
tions.  The  confequences  of  this  deviation  from  the  in¬ 
tended  trad  have  very  often  been  fatal 3  particularly  in 
the  lofs  of  the  Nancy  packet  in  our  own  times,  and  that 
of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  and  others  of  his  fleet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Numbers  of  cafes, 
equally  melancholy,  but  of  lets  celebrity,  have  occurred  3 
and  many  others,  in  which  the  danger  has  been  immi¬ 
nent,  but  not  fatal,  have  fcarcely  reached  the  public  ear. 
All  of  thefe  have  been  referred  to  accident  3  and  there¬ 
fore  no  attempt  feems  to  have  been  made  to  inveftigate 
the  caufe  of  them. 

“  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  they  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  a  fpecific  caufe  3  namely,  a  current  3  and  I  (hall 
therefore  endeavour  to  inveftigate  both  that  and  its  ef¬ 
fects,  that  feamen  may  be  apprized  of  the  times ^vhen 
they  arc  particularly  to  expedl  it  in  any  confiderable 
degree  of  ftrength  3  for  then  only  it  is  likely  to  occafion 
mifchief,  the  current  that  prevails  at  ordinary  times  be¬ 
ing  probably  too  weak  to  produce  an  error  in  the  reck¬ 
oning,  equal  to  the  difference  of  parallel  between  the 
fouth  part  of  Sciily  and  the  tra<fl  in  which  a  commander, 
prudent  in  his  meafures,  but  unfufpicious  of  a  current, 
would  choofe  to  fail.” 

The  original  caufe  of  this  current  is  the  prevalence 
of  wefterly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  which  impel  the  wa¬ 
ters  along  the  north  coaft  of  Spain,  and  accumulate 
them  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay3  whence  they  are  projected 
along  the  coaft  of  France,  in  .a  direction  north-weft  by 
weft  to  the  weft  of  Sciily  and  Ireland.  The  major  ai- 
figns  ffrong  reafons  for  the  exiftence  of  this  current  be¬ 
tween  Ufhant  and  Ireland,  in  a  chart  of  the  tracks  of  the 
Hecftor  and  Atlas,  Eaft  India  (hips,  in  1778  and  1787. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  effect  of  this  current  are 
abridged  from  the  author’s  work,  which  is  well  worthy 
the  perufal  of  all  failors  and  ffiipmafters. 

lft,  If  a  fhip  croffes  it  obliquely,  that  is  in  an  eaft 
by  fouth  or  more  foutherly  dire&ion,  fhe  will  continue 
much  longpr  in  it,  and  of  courfe  be  more  affe&ed  by  it, 
than  if  (he  croffed  it  more  dire&ly.  The  fame  confe- 
quence  will  happen  if  fhe  croffes  it  with  light  winds. 
2dly,  A  good  obfervation  of  latitude  at  noon  would  be 
thought  a  fufficient  warrant  for  running  eaftward  du- 
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nng  a  long  l.iglil ;  yet,  as  it  may  be  poflible  to  remain 
in  the  current  long  enough  to  be  carried  from  a  parallel, 
which  m3y  be  deemed  a  very  fate  one,  to  that  of  the 
rocks  of  Sciiiv,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  experien¬ 
cing  a  continuance  of  ftrong  wefterly  winds  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  approaching  the  Channel  with  light  fouther- 
!y  winds,  either  to  make  Uihant  in  time  of  peace,  or  at 
all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel  of  48°  45'  at  the  high- 
eft.  3dlv,  Ships,  bound  to  the  weftward,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel,  with  the  wind  in  the  fou  th- we  ft  quarter, 
ftiould  prefer  the  larboard  tack.  4thly,  Major  Itennel 
approves  the  defign  of  removing  the  light-houfe  of 
Scilly  (if  it  be  not  already  removed)  to  the  fouth-weft 
part  of  the  high  rocks.  5 thly.  He  recommends  the 
lending  a  veffel,  with  time-keepers  on  board,  to  examine 
the  foundings  between  the  parallels  of  Scilly  and  Ufliant*, 
from  the  meridian  oft  the  Lizard  Point  as  far  weft  as 
the  moderate  depths  extend.  A  fet  of  time-keepers, 
he  obferves,  will  effect  more  in  one  fummer,  in  ikilful 
hands,  than  all  the  icience  of  Dr  Halley  could  do  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  thefe  iflands  is 
ftill  more  confpicuous ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  affembling  their 
fleet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Irifti,  failed 
under  the  command  of  AnlafF,  to  attack  King  Athel- 
ftan ;  which  convinced  him  of  the  necefiUy  of  adding 
them  to  his  dominions.  Upon  the  like  principle,  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  when  upon  bad  terms  with  his  neighbours, 
caufed  an  old  fortrefs  to  be  repaired  ,  and  f)ueen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  had  more  to  fear,  dire&ed  the  conftrudtion 
of  a  caftle,  which,  in  part  at  leaft,  ftill  remains.  But 
the  moft  lingular  inftance  of  the  detriment  that  might 
arife  from  thefe  iflands  falling  into  other  hands  than 
our  own  happened  in  1651,  when  Sir  John  Grenville 
took  (belter  in  them  with  the  remains  of  the  Corniih 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredations  committed  by  his 
frigates  foon  made  it  evident  that  Scilly  was  the 
key  of  the  Englifh  commerce  5  and  the  clamours  of 
the  merchants  theieupon  rofe  fo  high,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  were  forced  to  fend  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail,  with  a 
great  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  under  Sir  George 
Ayfcue  and  Admiral  Blake,  who  with  great  difficulty, 
and  no  inconfiderable  lofs,  made  themfeives  matters  of 
Trefcaw  and  Brehar  *,  where  they  erecled  thofe  lines 
and  fortifications  near  the  rem  ans  of  the  old  fortrefs 
that  are  called  Oliver's  Cq/lle.  But  at  length,  finding 
that  little  was  to  be  done  in  that  way,  they  cliofe  to 
grant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  moft  honourable  capitula¬ 
tion,  as  the  fureft  means  to  recover  places  of  fuch  con- 
fequence ;  with  -which  the  parliament  were  very  little 
fatisfied,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  his  reafon  ;  which 
appeared  to  be  fo  rvell  founded,  that  they  dire&ed  the 
articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  pun&ually  carried  into 
execution. 

SCIO,  or  Chio,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  Archipe- 
lago  (fee  Chio).  It  is  32  miles  long  and  15  broad,  and 
is  a  mountainous  but  very  pleafant  country.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain,  called  anciently  Pelinceus,  prefents  to 
view  a  long  lofty  range  of  bare  rock,  reflecting  the  fun  ; 
but  the  recedes  at  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  and 
reward  the  hufbandman  by  their  rich  produce.  The 
Hopes  rue  clothed  with  vines.  The  groves  of  lemon, 
orange,  and  citron  trees,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
perfume  the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  bloffoms,  and 
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delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruit.  Myrtles  and  S  :io, 
jafmine  are  interfperfed,  with  olive  and  palm  trees,  and  Scioppius^ 
cypreffes.  Amid  thefe  the  tall  minarets  rife,  and  white 
houfes  glitter,  dazzling  the  beholder.  The  inhabitants 
export  a  large  quantity  of  pleafant  wine  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  filks. 

They  have  alfo  a  fmall  commerce  in  wool,  cheefe,  figs, 
and  maftich.  The  women  are  better  bred  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant*,  and  though  the  drefs  is  odd,  yet  it 
is  very  neat.  The  partridges  are  tame,  being  fent  every 
day  into  the  fields  to  get  their  living,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  are  called  back  with  a  whiftle.  The  town  called 
Scio  is  large,  pleafant,  and  the  bell  built  of  any  in  the 
Levant,  the  houfes  being  beautiful  and  commodious, 
fome  of  which  are  terrafled,  and  others  covered  with 
tiles.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with  flint-ftones }  and  the 
Venetians,  while  they  had  it  in  their  poflefTion,  made  a 
great  many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  caftle  is  an 
old  citadel  built  by  the  Genoefe,  in  which  the  Turks 
have  a  garrifon  of  14CO  men.  The  harbour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  (hipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
from  Conftantinople,  and  will  hold  a  fleet  of  fourfeore 
veflels.  They  reckon  there  are  10,000  Turks,  100,000 
Greeks,  and  10,000  Latins,  on  this  ifland.  The  Turks 
took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1695.  Scio  is  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  and  is  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  47  miles  weft  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  210  fouth-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  place. 

“  'The  moft  curious  of  them  (fays  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  has  been  named  without  reafon  the  School  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  It  is  on  the  coaft  at  fome  diftance  from  the.  city 
northward,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  open  temple  of 
Cybele,  formed  cn  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  fhape  is  oval, 
and  in  the  centre  is  the  image  of  the  goddefs,  the  head 
and  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  reprefented,  as  ufual,  fit¬ 
ting.  The  chair  has  a  lion  carved  cn  each  fide,  and  on 
the  back.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a  low  rim  or  feat, 
and  about  five  yards  over.  The  whole  is  hewn  out  of 
the  mountain,  is  rude,  indiftinft,  and  probably  of  the 
moft  remote  antiquity.  From  the  Hope  higher  up  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio,  and  of  the  channel, 
with  its  Alining  iflands,  beyond  which  are  the  mountains 
on  the  mainland  of  Afla.” 

SCIOPPIUS,  Gaspar,  a  learned  German  writer  of 
the  37th  century,  was  born  at  Neumark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th  of  May  1 576.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univerfity  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  became  an  author  *,  and  publiflied  books,  fays  Fer¬ 
rari,  which  deferve  to  be  admired  by  old  men.  His 
difpofitions  did  not  correfpond  with  his  genius.  Natu¬ 
rally  paflionate  and  malevolent,  he  affaulted  without 
mercy  the  chara&ers  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the 
fyftem  of  the  Proteftants,  and  became  a  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  about  the  year  1599;  but  his  chara&er  remained 
the  fame.  He  poflefled  all  thofe  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  making  a  diflinguiflied  figure  in  the  literary- 
world  ;  imagination,  memory,  profound  learning,  and 
invincible  impudence.  He  was  familar  with  the  terms 
of  reproach  in  moft  of  the  languages.  He  w^as  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neither  fliow- 
ed  refpeft  to  his  fuperiors,  nor  did  he  behave  with  de¬ 
cency  to  his  equals.  He  \vas  pofleffed  with  a  frenzy 
of  an  uncommon  kind :  he  was  indeed  a  perfect  fire¬ 
brand,  fcattering  around  him,  as  if  for  his  amufement, 
the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  above 
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■Scioppius.  all  others,  was  the  objecl  of  his  fatlre.  That  learned 
man,  having  drawn  up  the  hiftory  of  his  own  family, 
and  deduced  its  genealogy  from  princes,  was  feverely 
attacked  by  Scioppius,  who  ridiculed  his  high  preten- 
lions.  Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  entitled  The 
Life  and  Parentage  of  Gafpar  Scioppius,  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  the  father  of  Scioppius  had  been  fuc- 
ceffively  a  grave-digger,  a  journeyman  ftationer,  a  haw¬ 
ker,  a  foldier,  a  miller,  and  a  brewer  of  beer.  We  are 
told  that  his  wife  was  long  kept  as  a  miftrefs,  and  at 
length  forfaken  by  a  debauched  man  whom  the  follow¬ 
ed  to  Hungary,  and  obliged  to  return  to  her  hufband  ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  Hardily,  and  condemned  her  to 
the  lowed  offices  of  fervitudef  His  daughter,  too,  it  is 
faid,  was  as  diforderly  as  her  mother:  that  after  the 
flight  of  her  hufband,  who  was  going  to  be  burned  for 
fome  infamous  crimes,  (lie  became  a  common  proftitute ; 
and  at  length  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  fhe  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon.  Thefe  fevere  accufations  againd  the 
family  of  Scioppius  inflamed  him  with  more  eagernefs  to 
attack  his  antagonid  anew.  He  collected  all  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  that  had  been  thrown  out  againd  Scaliger,  and 
formed  them  into  a  huge  volume,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  cruffi  him  at  once.  He  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  king  of  England,  James  I.  in  his  Ecclefajlicus ,  &c. 
and  in  his  Colhjrium  Reg  i uni  Britannic  Regi  graviter  cx 
oculis  labor  anti  munere  mijjum  ;  that  is,  “  An  Eye  Live 
for  his  Britannic  Majefty.”  In  one  of  his  works  he  had 
the  audacity  to  abufe  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  mod 
fcurrilous  manner,  on  which  account  his  book  was  burn¬ 
ed  at  Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was 
reprefented  before  the  king  of  England,  but  he  gloried 
in  his  didionour.  Provoked  with  his  infolence  to  their 
*  fovereign,  the  fervants  of  the  Engliffi  ambafifador  afiaul- 
ted  him  at  Madrid,  and  correfted  him  feverely  :  but 
he  beaded  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  pub- 
liflied  more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  againd  the 
Jefuits ;  and,  what  is  very  furprifmg,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  declaims  with  mod  virulence  againd  that  fo- 
ciely,  he  fubferibes  his  own  name  with  expreffions  of 
piety.  /  Gafpar  Scioppiu?,  alrcadif  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave ,  and  readif  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Jcfus 
Chrlfl  to  give  an  account  of  imj  works .  Tovvards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  employed  himfelf  in  dudying  the  Apoca- 
lyfe,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  thrt 
myderious  book.  He  fent  fome  of  his  expofitions  to 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  cardinal  did  not  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  read  them. 

^  Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  lad  fourteen  years  of 
his  life  he  fiiut  himfelf  up  in  a  fmall  apartment,  where 
he  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  dudy.  The  fame  writer 
acquaints  us,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Script  ures  aimod 
entirely  by  heart ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipfed 
by  his  vices.  For  his  love  of  dander,  and  the  furious 
aiTaults  which  he  made  upon  the  mod  eminent  men,  he 
ivas  called  the  Cerberus  of  literature .  He  accufes  even 
Cicero  of  barbarifms  and  improprieties.  He  died  on 
-the  19th  November  1649,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  Padua, 
the  only  retreat  which  remained  to  him  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  whom  he  had  created.  Four  hundred 
books  are  aferibed  to  him,  which  are  faid  to  difeover 
great  genius  and  learning.  The  chief  of  tliefe  are, 
1.  Veref  milium  Libri  iv.  1596,  in  8vo.  2.  Commenta¬ 
ries  de  arte  critic  a,  1661,  in  8  vo.  3  De  fua  ad  Catho- 
licos  migratione,  1 66o}  m  8vo.  4.  Notations  Critic ce  in 


Bint  drum ,  in  Priapeta ,  Patavii,  1664,  111  Svo.  5.  Suf  Scioppius 
peBarum  leBionum  Libri  v.  1664,  in  8vo.  6.  Clajfcum  11^ 
belli  faevi,  1619,  in  4  to.  7.  Colhjrium  regium,  1611..  cir°c 
in  8vo.  8.  Grammatica  Philofcphica ,  1644,  in  8vo. 

9.  Rclatlo  ad  Reges  ct  Principes  de  S: ratagematib us 
Societatis  Jefu ,  3641.  in  1 2111c.  This  lad  mentioned 
was  publiffied  under  the  name  of  AlphouJ'o  de  Vargas . 

He  was  at  firft  well  difpofed  to  the  Jefuits;  but  thefe 
fathers  on  one  occafion  oppofed  him.  He  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  diet  of  Ratiibcn  in  1630,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  penfion  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  who  were  the  con- 
fedors  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  eledtors,  had  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevent  the  petition  from  being  granted.  From 
that  moment  Scioppius  turned  his  whole  artillery  agaimt 
the  Jefuits. 

SCIOPTIC,  or  Scioptric  BALL,  a  fuhere  or  globe 
of  wood,  with  a  circular  perforation,  where  a  lens  is 
placed.  It  is  fo  fitted,  that,  like  the  eye  of  an  animal, 
it  may  be  turned  round  every  way,  to  be  ufed  in  making 
experiments  of  the  darkened  room. 

SCIPIO,  Publius  Cornelius,  a  renowned  Roman 
general,  furnamed  Africauns ,  for  his  conqueds  in  that 
country.  His  other  fignal  military  exploits  were,  his 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  fingle  day  ;  his 
complete  viflory  over  Hannibal,  the  famous  Carthagi¬ 
nian  general  5  the  defeat  of  Syphax  king  of  Numklia, 
and  of  Antiochus  in  Afia.  He  was  as  eminent  for  his 
chaftity,  and  his  generous  behaviour  to  his  prifoners,  as 
for  his  valour,  He  died  180  B.  C.  aged  about  51. 

Scipio,  Lucius  Cornelius ,  his  brother,  furnamed  AJia - 
ticu.r,  for  his  complete  viclory  over  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnefia,  in  which  Antiochus  lod  50,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A  triumph,  and  the  furname 
of  Afaticus,  were  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  Yet  his 
ungrateful  countrymen  accufed  him,  as  well  as  his  bro¬ 
ther,  of  peculation  ;  for  which  he  was  fined  :  but  the 
public  fale  of  his  effects  proved  the  falfehood  of  the 
charge  ;  for  they  did  not  produce  the  amount  of  the- 
fine.  He  fiouriffied  about  190  B.  C. 

Scipio,  Publius  EtnUianux ,  was  the  fon  of  Paulus 
Emilios ;  but  being  adopted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  he 
was  called  Scipio  Africanus  junior .  He  ffiowed  himfelf 
worthy  of  adoption,  following  the  footdeps  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  whom  he  equalled  in  military  fame  and  pub¬ 
lic  virtues.  His  chief  victories  were  the  conquefl  of 
Carthage  and  Numantia  5  yet  thefe  fignal  fcrvices  to  , 
his  country  could  not  proteft  him  from  an  untimely 
fate.  He  was  firangled  in  his  bed  by  order  of  the 
Decemviri,  who  dreaded  his  popularity,  129  B.  C.  aged 
56. 

SC  I  H  O,  an  iiland  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  w’effc 
of  Mytilene,  to  the  north  eaft  of  Negropont,  and  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Sciati.  It  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  has  no 
mines.  The  vines  make  the  beauty  of  the  ifland,  and 
wine  is  excellent  ;  nor  do  the  natives  want  wood. 

There  is  but  one  village  ;  and  that  is  built  on  a  rock, 
which  runs  up  like  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is  10  miles  from 
the  harbour  of  St  George.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
Greeks,  the  cadi  being  the  only  Turk  among  them. 

SCIROCHO,  or  Sirocco,  a  name  generally  given, 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  fouth-weft 
it  is  applied  to  the  hot  fuffocating  blafts  from  Africa, , 
and  in  the  north- eaft  it  means  the  cold  bleak  winds  from, 
the  Alps. 

SCIRPKS,- 
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SCIRPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  lo  the  trian- 
dria  clafs  $  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
third  order,  Calamar'uc.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCIRRHU3,  in  Surgery  and  Medicine ,  a  hard  tu¬ 
mor  of  any  part  of  the  body,  void  of  pain,  arifing,  as 
is  fuppofed,  from  the  infpiffation  and  induration  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  though  it  may  alio  appear 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  in  the  fat )  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates. 
Thefe  tumors  are  exceedingly  apt  to  degenerate  into 
cancers. 

SC  iT  AMINE/E,  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants. 
See  Botany  Index. 

SCIURUS,  the  squirrel  •,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  See  Mammalia 
Index . 

Sciurus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCLAVONIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  between  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  counties,  viz.  Pofegra,  Zabrab,  Creis,  Waraf- 
den,  Zreim,  and  Walpon,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Auitria.  It  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom;  and  is  very 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth  m,  but  it  is 
300  in  length,  from  the  frontiers  of  Auftria  to  Bel¬ 
grade.  The  eaftern  part  is  called  Ratzia,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  Ratzians.  Thefe  from  a  particular  notion, 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  language  of  Sclavonia 
is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely,  thofe  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Ruflia. 

SCLERANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dodecandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  2 2d  order,  Caryophyllece .  See  Botany 
Index . 

SCLERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
noecia  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Gramina .  &ee  Botany  Index . 

SCLEROTICS,  medicines  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  the  property  of  hardening  and  confolidating  the 
flefh  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  j  as  purflain, 
houfe-leek,  flea-wort,  garden  nightfhade,  &c. 

SCOLOPAX,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  grallm.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

SCOLOPENDRA,  a  genus  of  infeAs  belonging  to 
the  order  of  aptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

SCOLYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
derlie  49th  order,  Compofitcc .  See  Botany  Index. 

SCOMBER,  the  Mackerel,  a  genus  of  fhhes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology 
Index. 

SCONCES,  fmall  forts,  built  for  the  defence  of 
fome  pafs,  river,  or  other  place.  Some  fconces  are 
made  regular,  of  four,  five,  or  fix  baftions j  others  are 
of  fmaller  dimenfions,  fit  for  paffes  or  rivers  ;  and  others 
for  the  field. 

SCONE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  now  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  place  where  the  kings  were  anciently 
crowned.  W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.28.  Here 
was  once  an  abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt 
by  the  reformers  at  Dundee.  Kenneth  II.  upon  his 
conqueft  of  the  Pi<fts  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made 
Scone  his  principal  refidence,  delivered  his  laws,  called 
the  Macalpine  laws,  from  a  tumulus ,  named  the  Mote 
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Hill  of  Scone .  The  old  palace  was  begun  by  the  earl  Scone 
of  Gowric  ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir  David  Murray  1) 
of  Gofpatric,  the  favourite  of  King  James  VI.  to  whom  ScGrP‘m as\ 
that  monarch  had  granted  it  \  and  the  neuT  poffeffor  in 
gratitude  to  his  bentfador  put  up  the  king’s  arms  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  houfe.  It  was  built  around  tw'o 
courts.  The  dining  room  was  large  and  handfome  \  and 
had  an  ancient  and  magnificent  chimney-piece,  and  the 
king’s  arms,  with  this  motto  : 

Nobis  luxe  inviclh  ?niferunt  centum  fex  proavi. 


Beneath  were  the  Murray  arms.  In  the  drawing  room 
was  fome  good  old  tapeftry,  writh  an  excellent  figure  of 
Mercury.  In  a  fmall  bed-chamber  wras  a  medley  ferip- 
ture-piece  in  needle-wTork,  with  a  border  of  animals, 
faid  to  be  the  work  of  Queen  Mary  during  her  confine¬ 
ment  in  Loch  Leven  caflle.  The  gallery  wras  about 
155  feet  long,  the  top  arched,  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  filled  with  paintings  in  water-colours.  The  pieces 
reprefen  ted  wrere  various  kinds  of  huntings  that  of 
Nimrod,  and  King  James  and  his  train,  appear  in  every 
piece.  But  the  whole  of  this  building  wTe  believe  has 
been  demolilhed,  and  a  molt  magnificent  pile  erected  in 
its  place  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  hereditary 
keeper.  Till  the  definition  of  the  abbey,  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  fitting  in  the  famous* 
wmoden  chair  which  Edward  I.  tranfported  to  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Scots, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium.  Charles  II. 
before  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  was  crowmed  in  the 
chapel  at  Scone.  The  old  pretender  refided  for  fome  time 
at  Scone  in  1715  }  and  his  fon  paid  it  a  vifit  in  1745. 

SCO  PARI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs  ♦,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  40th  order,  Rerfonatce .  See  Botany  Index . 

SCOPER  or  Scupper  Holes,  in  a  ftiip,  are  holes 
made  through  the  Tides,  clofe  to  the  deck,  to  carry  off 
the  w-ater  that  comes  from  the  pumps. 

SCOPOLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  nth  clafs,  Sarmentacece .  See  Botany  Index . 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy.  See  Medicine, 
N°  8. 

SCORDIUM,  or  Water-germander.  See  Teu- 
crium,  Botany  Index . 

SCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  metallurgifts,  is  the  re¬ 
crement  of  metals  in  fufion  j  or,  more  determinatcly 
fpeaking,  is  that  mafs  wfliich  is  produced  by  melting 
metals  and -ores :  wflien  cold,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  dif- 
foluble  in  w*ater,  being  properly  a  kind  of  glafs. 

SCORIFICATION,  in  Metallurgy ,  is  the  art  of  re¬ 
ducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 

SCORPASNA,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the 
order  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

SCORPIO,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the  order 
of  aptera.  See  Entomology  Index. 

Scorpio,  Scorpion ,  in  Afronomy,  the  eighth  fign  of 
the  zodiac  denoted  by  the  chara&er  n See  Astro¬ 


nomy. 

Scorpion  Fly.  See  Panorpa,  Entomology  In - 


SCORPIURUS,  Caterpillars,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papilionaceee . 


See  Botany  Index . 
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£ccrzonera  SCORZONERA,  Viper-grass,  a  genus  of  plants 
Scotiles  belonging  t0  the  fyngenefia  clafsj  and  in  the  natural 
* .  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compoftce.  See 
Botany  Index. 

SCOT,  a  cuftomary  contribution  laid  upon  all  fub- 
je#s,  according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  affef- 
l'ed  in  any  fum,  though  not  in  equal  proportions,  were 
faid  to  pay  fcot  and  lot. 

Scot,  Michael,  of  Balwirie,  a  learned  Scottifh  author 
of  the  13  th  century.  This  fingular  man  made  the  tour 
of  France  and  Germany  3  and  was  received  with  fome 
diftin£Hon  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Ha¬ 
ving  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  curiofity  or  his 
vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to 
ftudy  and  contemplation.  He  was  Ikilled  in  languages  3 
and,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine. 
He  tranflated  into  Latin,  from  the  Arabic,  the  hiftory 
of  animals  by  the  celebrated  phyfician  Avicenna.  He 
publifhed  the  whole  works  of  Ariftotle,  with  notes,  and 
affe#ed  much  to  reafon  on  the  principles  of  that  great 
philofopher.  He  wrote  a  book  concerning  The  Secrets 
of  Nature,  in  which  he  treats  of  generation,  phyfiogno- 
my,  and  the  figns  by  which  we  judge  of  the  tempera¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women.  We  have  alfo  a  tra#  of  his 
On  the  Nature  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  there  fpeaks 
of  the  grand  operation,  as  it  is  termed  by  alchymifts, 
and  is  exceedingly  folicitous  about  the  projeBed powder, 
or  the  philofopher* s  Jlone .  He  likewife  publifhed  what 
he  calls  Menfa  Plulofophica,  a  treatife  replete  with  aftro- 
logy  and  chiromancy.  He  was  much  admired  in  his 
tlay,  and  was  even  fufpe&ed  of  magic  3  and  had  Roger 
Bacon  and  Cornelius  Agrippa  for  his  panegyrifts, 

Scot,  Reginald,  a  judicious  writer  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scot’s- 
hall,  near  Smeethe  in  Kent.  He  ftudied  at  Hart-hall 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  5  after  which  he  retired  to 
Smeethe,  where  he  lived  a  ftudious  life,  and  died  in 
I599 •  publifhed.  The  perfeB  Platform  of  a  Hop- 
Garden ;  and  a  book  inti  tied,  The  Difcovery  of  Witch¬ 
craft  ;  in  which  he  fhowed  that  all  the  relations  con¬ 
cerning  magicians  and  witches  are  chimerical.  This 
work  was  not  only  cenfured  by  King  James  I.  in  his 
Demonology,  but  by  feveral  eminent  divines  3  and  all 
the  copies  of  it  that  could  be  found  were  burnt. 

SCOTAL,  or  Scotale,  is  where  any  officer  of  a 
foreft  keeps  an  ale-houfe  within  the  forefl,  by  colour 
of  Ins  office,  making  people  come  to  his  houfe,  and  there 
fpend  their  money  for  fear  of  his  difpleafure.  We  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  fbreft,  cap.  8.  “  Nul- 
lus  forreftarius  faciat  Scotallas ,  vel  garbas  colligat,  vel 
aliquam  colleaam  faciat,' ”  &c.  Manwood,  216.— -The 
word  is  compounded  of  fcot  and  ale,  and  by  tranfpofition 
of  the  words  is  otherwife  called  alejlm. 

SCO  l  ALES,  were  meetings  formerly  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  purpofe  of  drinking  ale,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
pence  was  paid  by  joint  contribution.  Thus  the  tenants 
of  South  Mailing  in  Suffex,  which  belonged  to  the  arcli- 
biffiop  of  Canterbury,  were,  at  the  keeping  of-a  court, 
to  entertain  the  lord  or  his  bailiff  with  a  drinking,  or 
an  ale  3  and  the  Rated  quotas  towards  the  charge  were, 
that  a  man  fhould  pay  threepence  halfpenny  for  himfelf 
and  his  wife,  and  a  widow  and  cottager  a  penny  half¬ 
penny.  In  the  manor  of  Ferring,  in°the  fame  county, 
and  under  the  fame  jurifdiftion,  it  was  the  cuftom  for 
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the  tenants  named  to  make  a  fcotale  of  fixteenpence 
halfpenny,  and  to  allow  out  of  each  fixpence  a  penny 
halfpenny  for  the  bailiff. 

Common  fcotales  in  taverns,  at  which  the  clergy 
were  not  to  be  prefent,  are  noticed  in  feveral  ecclefiafti- 
cal  canons.  They  were  not  to  be  publifhed  in  the 
church  by  the  clergy  or  the  laity  3  and  a  meeting  of 
more  than  ten  perfons  of  the  fame  parifh  or  vicinage 
was  a  fcotale  that  was  generally  prohibited.  There 
were  alfo  common  drinkings,  which  were  denominated 
leet-ale,  bride-ale,  clerk  ale,  chu?'ch-ale.  To  a  leet-ale 
probably  all  the  refidents  in  a  manorial  diftri#  were 
contributors  *,  and  the  expence  of  a  bride-ale  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  a  happy  pair,  who 
were  not  in  circumffances  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  wed- 
ing  dinner.  This  cuftom  prevails  occafionally  in  fome 
diftri&s  of  Scotland  even  at  this  day,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  penny  bride-ale,  and  was  very  common  about 
half  a  century  ago.  The  clerk's- ale  was  in  the  Eafter 
holidays,  and  was  the  method  taken  to  enable  clerks  of 
parifties  to  colledt  their  dues  more  readily. 

Mr  Warton,  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry,  has  in- 
ferted  the  following  extra#  from  an  old  indenture,  which 
clearly  fhews  the  defign  of  a  church- ale.  “  The  pari- 
fhioners  of  Elvefton  and  Okebrook,  in  Derby -ftiire,  agree 
jointly  to  brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one  quarter 
of  malt,  betwixt  this  and  the  feaft  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tift  next  coming  3  and  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  faid 
town  of  Okebrook  fhall  be  at  the  feveral  ales.  Every 
hufband  and  his  wife  fhall  pay  twopence,  every  cottager 
one  penny  3  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Elvefton  ftiall 
have  and  receive  all  the  profits  and  advantages  coming 
of  the  faid  ales,  to  the  ufe  and  behoof  of  the  faid  church 
of  Elvefton.” 

Rhe  give-ales  were  the  legacies  of  individuals,  and 
from  that  circumftance  entirely  gratuitous.  They  feem 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  were  generally  left  to 
the  poor  5  though,  from  the  largenefs  of  the  quantity  of 
ale  enjoined  to  be  brewed,  it  muft  have  been  fometimes 
intended  that  others  were  to  partake  of  them.  Thefe 
bequefts  were  likewife  made  to  the  altar  of  a  faint,  with 
directions  for  tinging  maffes  at  the  obit,  or  anniverfary 
of  the  teftator.  The  give-ales  were  fometimes  difpenfed 
in  the  church,  and  frequently  in  the  church-yard,  by 
which  means  Godde’s  houfe  was  made  a  tavern  of  glut¬ 
tons.  Such  certainly  would  be  Chalk-church,  if  in  it 
was  kept  the  give-ale  of  William  May  of  that  parifh  3 
for  he  ordered  his  wife  “  to  make  in  bread  fix  buffiels 
of  wheat,  and  in  drink  10  buffiels  of  mauit,  and  in 
cheefe  2cd.  to  give  to  poor  people,  for  the  health  of  his 
foull  3  and  he  ordered  that,  after  the  deceafe  of  his  wife, 
his  executors  and  feoffees,  fhould  continue  the  cuftom 
for  evermore.” 

SCOTER.  See  Anas,  Ornithology  Index. 

Nova  SCOTIA,  or  New  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Britifh  fettlements  in  North  America,  fituated  between 
43°  and  49°  north  latitude,  and  between  6o°  and  67° 
weft  longitude,  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Laurence  on 
the  north ;  by  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  on  the  eaft  3  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Canada  and  New  England  on  the  weft. — In  the 
year  1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  govern¬ 
ments.  The  province  and  government  now  ftyled  New 
Brunfwick,  is  bounded  on  the  weftward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St  .Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
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NovaSeo-  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern 
tKi*  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec 3  to  the  northward 
by  the  Lid  boundary  as  far  as  the  weftern  extremity  of 
the  bay  de  Chaleurs 3  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  bay  to 
the  gulf  of  St  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Boy  Verte , 
to  the  fouth  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  of  Fun- 
dy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforefaid,  to  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Mufquat  river,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  acrofs  the  ifthmus  into 
the  Bay  Verte,  to  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  deferibed, 
including  all  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  coaft. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  The  rivers  Rifgouche 
and  Nipifiguit  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  PaflTa- 
magandi,  Penobfcot,  and  St  Croix,  which  run  from 
north  to  fouth,  fall  into  Fundy  bay,  or  the  fea  a  little 
to  the  eaflward  of  it. 

The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Fundy  bay,  and  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence.  The  lefler 
bays  are,  Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  fouth  3 
and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north- eaft  3  the  bay  of 
Chedibu&o  on  the  fouth-eaft  3  the  Bay  of  the  Iflands, 
the  ports  of  Bart,  Chebn&o,  Profper,  St  Margaret,  La 
Heve,  Port  Pv'Iallois,  Port  Ryfignal,  Port  Vert,  and 
Port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  3  Port  La  Tour  on  the  fouth- 
eaftj  Port  St  Mary,  Annapolis, and  Minas  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Fundy  bay,  and  Port  Rofevvay,  now  the  moft 
populous  of  all. — The  chief  capes  are,  Cape  Portage, 
Ecoumenac,  Tourmemin,  Cape  Port,  and  Epis,  on  the 
eaft  3  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Canceau  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  5  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape 
Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro,  on  the  fouth  3 
Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the  fouth-weft. — The 
lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received  par¬ 
ticular  names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
prefents  a  pleafingly  variegated  appearance  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  fcarcely  any  thing  like  mountains  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  profpe£t,  efpecially  near  the  fea.  A  nearer 
approach  difeovers  thofe  fublime  and  beautiful  feenes 
which  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  gaudy  embellifhments 
of  art.  Immenfe  fo'reits,  formed  of  the  tailed  trees,  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  reaching  almott  to  the  clouds,  every¬ 
where  cover  and  adorn  the  land  :  their  leaves  falling  in 
autumn,  add  continually  to  that  cruft  of  mofs,  vegetables, 
arid  decaying  wood,  that  has  for  many  centuries  been 
accumulating  3  whilft  the  rays  of  the  fun,  unable  to 
pierce  the  thick  (hade  which  everywhere  covers  the 
ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  date  of  damp  and  rot- 
tennefs  3  a  circumftance  which  contributes,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  to  increafe  the  fnarpnefs  of  the  air  in  winter. 

The  clouds,  flying  over  the  higher  grounds,  which 
are  covered  in  every  direction  with  one  vaft  foreft,  and 
arrefted  by  the  attra&ion  of  the  woods,  fill  the  country 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  fpring,  and  every  fpring 
c'aufes  a  fwamp  or  morafs,  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  caufe  :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be¬ 
comes  almoft  impracticable  in  fummer,  and  is  feldom  at¬ 
tempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  begins 
to  fet  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

The  land  throughout  the  peninfula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  frequently  rifes  into  hills  of  gradual 
afeent,  everywhere  clothed  with  wood.  From  thefe 


arife  innumerable  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  not  only  NovaSeo- 
fertilize  and  adorn  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in  tta* 

the  midft  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  frefh  water,  ' 

which  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  little 
more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  upon  its  borders  very 
large  traCls  of  meadow-land  highly  improveable.  That 
part  of  the  province  which  is  beyond  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
and  extends  to  the  river  St  Laurence,  rifes  alfo  gradual¬ 
ly  as  we  advance  from  the  fea  quite  to  Canada  3  but  is, 
however,  hardly  anywhere  mountainous.  Its  lands  arc 
for  the  moft  part  very  rich,  particularly  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea  3  and  its  woods  abound  with  the  hardeft 
and  loftieft  trees. 

Though  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  fubjeCl  to  long 
and  fevere  winters,  lucceeded  by  fudden  and  violent 
heats,  often  much  greater  than  what  are  felt  in  the  fame 
latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  it  cannot  be  accounted  an  un¬ 
healthy  climate.  The  air  in  general  in  winter  is  very 
(harp,  frofty,  and  dry  3  the  {ky  ferene  and  unclouded, 
by  which  every  kind  of  exercife  adapted  to  the  feafon 
is  rendered  pleafant  and  agreeable.  The  fogs  are  fre¬ 
quent  near  the  fea,  but  feldom  fpread  themfelves  to  any 
diftance  in  land. 

The  winter  commonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  rains, 
and  the  inhabitants  experience  hardly  any  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  fpring,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
moft  agreeable  {baton  of  the  year.  From  a  lifelefs  and 
dreary  appearance,  and  the  gloomy  feenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  world,  the  country  throws 
off  its  forbidding  attire,  and  in  a  few  days  exhibits  a  grand 
and  pleafant  profpebt  3  the  vegetation  being  inconceiv¬ 
ably7  rapid,  nature  paffes  fiidder.ly  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  countries  ac-. 
cuftomed  to  a  gradual  prog  reft!  on  of  lesions.  And, 
ftrange  as  it  appears,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fa<ft,  a  fa£t 
which  fumiflies  a  certain  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  air, 
that  thefe  hidden  changes  feldom,  if  ever,  affedl  the 
health  of  ftrangers  or  Europeans. 

In  this  country  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  fmaU 
progrefs.  Nova  Scotia  is  almoft  a  continued  foteft, 
producing  every  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  New7  England,  Four  fifths 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  province  are  covered  with  pines, 
which  are  valuable  not  only  for  fumiftring  mafts,  fpars, 
lumber  for  the  fugar  plantations,  and  timber  for  build¬ 
ing,  but  for  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  com¬ 
modities  which  are  all  procured  from  this  ufeful  tree, 
and  with  which  the  mother-country  may  in  a  few  years 
eafily  be  fupplied. 

The  various  fpecies  of  birch,  beech,  and  maple, 
and  feveral  forts  of  fpruce,  are  found  in  all  parts  in 
great  abundance  3  as  alfo  numerous  herbs  and  plants, 
either  not  common  to,  or  not  known  in,  England.  A- 
mongft  thefe  none  is  more  plentiful  than  farfaparilla, 
and  a  plant  whofe  root  refembles  rhubarb  in  colour, 
tafte,  and  eflfedtS  3  likewife  the  Indian  or  mountain  tea, 
and  maiden. hair,  an  herb  much  in  repute  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  w  ith  (hrubs  producing  flrawberries,  rafpberries, 
and  man;  other  pleafant  fruits,  with  which  the  woods 
in  fummer  are  well  ftored  :  Of  thefe  wild  produ&ions 
the  cherries  are  beft,  though  fmaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  fomewhat  refembling  grapes.  The 
faiTafras  tree  grows  plentifully  in  common  with  others  3 
but  amongft  them  none  is  more  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants 
than  a  fpecies  of  maple,  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
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Nova  Sco-  the  Jitgar  tree,  as  affording  a  conficterable  quantity  of 

H  t<a‘  ,  that  valuable  ingredient.  See  Sugar. 

Amongfl  the  natural  productions  of  Nova  Scotia,  it 
is  neceilary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  equally  good  with  that  found  in  any  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Limeftone  is  likewife  found  in  many  places  *,  it  is 
extremely  good,  and  is  now  much  ufed  for  building  : 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  landhold¬ 
ers  a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground,  as  it 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  mod  approved 
things  in  the  world  for  that  purpofe. 

Several  of  the  ufeful  and  mod  common  European 
fruits  have  been  planted  in  many  places }  fo  that  the 
province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  fome 
pears,  and  a  few  plums,  which  are  all  good  of  their 
kind,  efpecially  the  former.  The  fmaller  fruits,  fuch 
as  currants,  goofeberries,  &c.  grow  to  as  great  perfec¬ 
tion  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
common  and  ufeful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
thefe  their  potatoes  have  the  preference,  as  being  the 
mod  ferviceable  in  a  country  abounding  with  fxfh  )  and 
indeed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  goodnefs  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native 
of  much  warmer  climates  *,  and,  though  planted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  natural  big- 
nefs  •,  a  defeCl  which  arifes  as  well  from  the  ihortnefs  of 
the  dimmer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  foil.  Tobacco 
may  likewife  be  cultivated  with  eafe  in  Nova  Scotia,  as 
k  is  already  everywhere  in  Canada,  from  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  to  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  for  the  purpofe  of  internal 
confumption. 

This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  all  manner  of  game’ 
and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into  it  and  thrive 
well.  At  the  clofe  of  March  the  fith  begin  to  fpawn, 
when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  flioals  as  are  incre¬ 
dible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  durgeon 
and  falmon  in  M!ay.  But  the  mod  valuable  appendage 
of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coad,  along  which 
is  one  continued  range  of  cod-fifiiing  banks  and  excel¬ 
lent  harbours.  This  fifiiery  employs  a  great  number  of 
tnen,  in  fome  feafons  not  lefs  than  10,000,  when  i  20,000 
quintals  are  caught,  of  which  40,000  may  be  export¬ 
ed.  Ihefe,  at  the  lowed  price,  mud  bring  into  the 
Colony  26>oool.  derling,  either  in  cadi  or  in  commodi¬ 
ties  neceffary  to  the  inhabitants.  But  this  edimation, 
it  mud  be  obferved,  refers  to  a  didant  period,  as  that 
trade  has  now  greatly  increafed. 

Notwithdanding  the  comparatively  uninviting  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the 
fird  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  fird  grant 
of  lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecretary  Sir 
William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  New  Scotland '.  Since  that  period  it  has 
frequently  changed  proprietors,  fometimes  in  the  pof- 
fedion  of  the  French,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  the  Enm 
lifh.  * 

In  1604,  ^he  French  fird  fettled  in  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Acadia.  Indead  of  fix¬ 
ing  towards  the  ead  of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would 
have  had  larger  Teas,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
eod,  they  chofc  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards  called  French 
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Bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages.  It  has  been  Nova 
laid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Port  Royal,  tK 
where  a  thoufand  drips  may  ride  in  f'atety  from  every  "““‘v 
wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all 
times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the 
entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  founders  of  this 
colony  were  led  to  choofe  this  fituation,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of  which  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them.  This  conjec¬ 
ture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circumdance  :  that 
both  the  fird  monopolizers,  and  thofe  who  fucceeded 
th  em,  took  the  utmolt  pains  to  divert  the  attention  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled  difpofition,  or  ne- 
ceflity,  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from  the  clearing  of 
the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  fifhing,  and  every 
kind  of  culture  :  choofing  rather  to  engage  the  indudry 
of  thefe  adventurers  in  hunting  or  in  trading  with  the 
favages. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  when  the  fettle- 
xuent,  which  has  dnee  become  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  New  England was  fird  edablilhed  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  plantations  in  this  new 
colony  did  not  much  attract  the  notice  of  the  French. 

This  kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to  fuf- 
pedt  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the 
beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  foie  property  of  it,  and  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  fird  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
peninfula,  as  well  as  the  foreds  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  nations,  who  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Abenahies.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  favage  nations,  they  were  mote 
fociable  in  their  manners.  The  midionaries  eafily  in- 
dnuating  themfelves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculca¬ 
ted  their  tenets  as  to  make  enthuriads  of  them.  At 
the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themfelves 
entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  woriliip,  being  that  which  made  the 
dronged  impreffion  on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one 
that  favoured  their  pafrion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with 
all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  but  alfo  frequently  didurbed  and  ravaged  the  from 
tiers  of  that  nation. 

This  produced  perpetual  hodilities  between  the  New 
Englanders  and  the  French  fettlers  in  Acadia,  till  that 
province  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ev  er  ceded 
to  the  Englifh,  who  Teemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquifition.  They  redo- 
red  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  having 
built  a  flight  fortification  at  Port-Roval,  which  they 
called  Annapolis  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  putting  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in¬ 
to  it.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  importance  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  began 
to  be  perceived  }  and  at  the  peace  of  1749,  the  mini¬ 
dry  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who 
chofe  to  go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  loldier, 
fail  or,  and  workman,  was  to  have  50  acres  of  land  for 
himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his 
family.  All  non-commiffiened  officers  wrere  allowed  80 
for  themfelves,  and  15  for  their  wives  and  children} 

4  D  2  endgns 
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Scotifts. 


f  About 
30,4  r  cl. 
8s.  iccl. 
Sterling. 


Nova  Sco- enfigns  200  ;  lieutenants  3005  captains  4005 

officers  of  a  higher  rank  600  ;  together  with  30  for 
each  of  their  dependents.  The  land  \pas  to  be  tax  free 
for  the  firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre 
*  About  is.  two  fols  fix  deniers  *  for  fifty  acres.  Befide  this,  the 
Sterling.  government  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  ex- 
pences  of  pafiage,  to  build  houfes,  to  furnifh  all  the  ne- 
ceffary  inftruments  for  fifliery  or  agriculture,  and  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  firft  ye^r.  Ihefe 
encouragements  determined  374°  perfons,  in  the  month 
of  May  1 749,  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes  of  bettering 
their  fortune. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  be¬ 
gan  to  flourifh,  though  in  1769  it  fent  out  only  14  vef- 
fels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7324 
tons,  and  received  22  veffels  and  1  20  boats,  which  to¬ 
gether  made  up  700 6  tons.  They  conftruded  three 
Hoops,  which  did  not  exceed  no  tons  burden.  Their 
exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  did  not  amount  to  more  than  729,850 
livres  1 2  fols  9  deniers  f .  Continuing,  however,  true 
to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  off  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place 
of  great  confequence  both  to  the  mother-country  and 
the°Weft  Indies.  Its  flapping  and  feamen  have  rapidly 
increafed,  as  well  as  its  produce,  which  affords  the  plea- 
ling  profpedf  of  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  It  now  fupplies  Britain  with  timber 
and  fiffi  to  the  amount  of  50,0001.  yearly  ;  and  receives 
from  hence  linen  and  woollen  cloths  to  the  value  of 
about  30,0001.  The  number  of  perfons  who  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  habitations  in  the  more  fouthern  provinces, 
and  fettled  either  there  or  in  Canada,  cannot  be  eftima- 
ted,  by  the  moil  moderate  calculation,  at  lefs  than 
80,000  *,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  moft  convenient  in 
point  of  fituation  of  any  province  in  America  for  a  ma¬ 
ritime  power  of  Europe  to  be  poffefted  of. 

Scotia,  in  Architecture,  a  femicircular  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bafes  of  columns. 

SCOT  I  STS,  a  feft  of  fchool-divines  and  philofo- 
phers,  thus  called  from  their  founder  J.  Duns  Scotus ,  a 
Scottish  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  virgin,  or  that  fhe  was  born  without  ori¬ 
ginal  fin,  in  oppofition  to  1  homas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomifts. 

As  to  philofophy,  the  Scotifts  were,  like  the  Tho¬ 
mifts,  Peripatetics  (fee  Peripatetics)  ;  only  .  diftin- 
guifhed  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  many  different 
qualities  as  it  had,  fo  many  different  formalities  did  they 
diftinguifh  j  all  diftinft  from  the  body  itfelf,  and  making 
as  it  were  fo  many  different  entities  j  only  thefe  were 
jnetaphyfical,  and  as  it  were  fuperadded  to  the  being. 
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and  all  The  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  likewife  difagreed  about  the  Scotifts 
nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the  human  will,  Sco]!an(j 
the  meafure  of  divine  grace  that  is  neceffary  to  falvation,  ,  CQ'<n  1 
and  other  abftrufe  and  minute  queftions,  which  it  is 
needlefs  to  enumerate. 


SCOTLAND,  the  modern  name  of  that  part  of  the  Extent  and 
iftand  of  Britain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Solway  boundaries, 
frith  and  the  river  Tweed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the  Northern  ocean; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean  or  North  fea  ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  partly  by  the  Irifh  fea  5 
and  on  the  fouth  by  England,  the  boundary  on  this  fide 
being  formed  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  an  ideal  line  drawn  fouth-weft  down  to  the  Solway 
frith.  Excluding  the  iflands,  the  continental  part  of 
Scotland  extends  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the 
55th  to  Cape  Wrath  in  the  584  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  from  i°  35'  to  6*  20'  weft  from  the  meridian' 
of  Greenwich,  counting  from  Buchannefs  on  the  eaft  to 
Ardnamurchan  on  the  weft.  If  we  include  the  iflands 
of  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides,  we  fhall  find  this  part  of 
the  Britifh  empire  extending  northward  to  63°,  and 
weftward  to  the  ifie  of  St  Kilda  to  8°  18'  weft  longi¬ 
tude.  The  continental  part  of  Scotland  is  generally 
eftimated  at  260  miles  in  length,  and  about  160  at  its 
greateft  breadth,  and  its  fuperficial  contents  have  been 
computed  at  27,793  fquare  miles.  .  2 

Scotland  has  been  divided  into  Highlands  and  Low-  j)ivifionS. 
lands  5  but  the  boundaries  of  thefe  are  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
determined.  A  more  natural  divifion  appears  to  be  that 
into  northern,  middle,  and  fouthern  parts.  The  north¬ 
ern  part  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  a  range  of  lakes,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Murray  frith  to  the  iftand  of  Mull,  in 
a  fouth-weft  diredlion,  and  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Orkney,  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  Rofs,  Cromarty,  and 
Inverness.  The  fouthern  divifion  extends  northward  to 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  canal  by  which 
they  are  united,  and  comprehends  the  counties  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Berwick,  Renfrew, 

Ayr,  Wigton,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh, 
Dumfries,  and  Kircudbright.  In  the  midland  divifion 
are  included  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Bute,  Nairn,  Mo¬ 
ray,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Mearns,  Angus  or  Forfar, 

Perth,  Fife,  Kinrofs,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  and  Dum- 
barton. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  brought  together  tome 
of  the  moft  important  circumftances  refpe&ing  the  topo¬ 
graphy  and  ftatiftics  of  thefe  counties,  viz.  the  county 
town,  their  extent  in  Jquttve  acres ,  their  population,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lateft  accounts,  and  the  number  of  mili¬ 
tia  which  each  county  is  obliged  to  raife,  according  tQ 
laft  militia  a£I. 
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Scotland, 


Table  of  the 
counties. 


Counties . 

County  Towns . 

Square  Acres. 

Population . 

Militia . 

Orkney  and  Shetland 
Caithnefs 

Kirkwall 

Wick 

492,800  E. 

46,824 

22,609 

I  21 

Sutherland 

Dornoch 

2,148,000  E. 

23>!I7 

100 

Rofs 

Dingwall 

561,200  E. 

53>525 

270 

Cromarty 

|  Cromarty 

61,440  E. 

3>°52 

l6 

Invernefs 

|  Invernefs 

2,944,000  E. 

74,292 

384 

Argyle 

;  Inverary 

2,432,000  E. 

75>7°° 

364 

Bute 

[  Rothfay 

238,080  E. 

1 1 ,79 r 

6r 

Nairn 

Nairn 

153,600  E. 

8.257 

43 

Murray 

Elgin 

537,600  E. 

26,705 

*38 

Banff 

Banff 

649,600  E. 

35.807 

T79 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

718,816  E. 

123, 071 

640 

Mearns 

Bervie 

243,444 E- 

26,349 

136 

Angus 

Forfar 

593,920  E. 

99>I27 

511 

Perth 

Perth 

4,068,640  E. 

126,366 

653 

Fife 

Cupar 

322,560  E. 

93-743 

484 

Kinrofs 

Kinrofs 

43,920  E. 

6,725 

35 

Clackmannati 

Culrofs 

25,600  E. 

10,858 

56 

Stirling 

Stirling. 

450,560  E. 

50,825 

263 

Dumbarton 

Dumbarton 

I59i356  E* 

20,710 

107 

Linlithgow 

Linlithgow 

57,008  S. 

17,844 

94 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 

230,400  E. 

122,954 

645 

Haddington 

Haddington 

224,000  E. 

29,986 

*54 

Berwick 

Dunfe 

326,400  E. 

30,206 

>55 

Renfrew 

Renfrew  - 

322,560  E. 

78,056 

404 

Ayr 

Ayr 

1,152,000  E. 
238,721  S. 

84,306 

43  6 

Wigton 

Wigton 

22,9l8 

119 

Lanark 

Lanark 

556,800  E. 

147,796 

75 1 

Peebles 

Peebles 

153,600  E. 

8,7j7 

45 

Selkiik 

Selkirk 

128,000  E. 

5>°7° 

25 

Roxburgh 

Jedburgh 

472,320  E. 

3  3  ?  7 1 2 

178 

Dumfries 

Dumfries 

1, 088, 000, E. 

54*597 

284 

Kircudbright 

Kirkcudbright 

440,081  S. 

29,211 

*5< 

f 

1,604,826 

8902  j 

For  a  topographical  account  of  the  feveral  counties, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  their  names  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

Face  of  the  .  8co^and  ls  'lu  general  extremely  mountainous,  efpe- 

country.  cially  on  the  northern  and  weftern  fides,  whence  thefe 
parts  have  been  denominated  the  Highlands .  Even  the 
eaftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  country  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  uniform  (latnefs  which  diftinguillies  fome 
parts  of  England,  but  are  agreeably  diverfafied  with  hill 
and  dale.  Numerous  rivers  interfeft  the  country  •,  and 
feveral  romantic  lakes  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  moft 
remarkable  mountains.  There  is  in  general  little  wood, 
except  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there  are  flill'im- 
menfe  forefts.  Nothing  can  appear  more  wild  and  fa- 
vage  to  the  eye  cf  a  Granger  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Here  the  whole  country  feems  compofed  of 
blue  rocks  and  duiky  mountains  heaped  upon  each  other, 


with  their  Tides  embrowned  wjth  heath,  and  their  fum- 
mits  covered  with  fnow,  which  lies  unthawed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  or  pours  down  their  jagged 
fides  in  a  thoufand  torrents  and  roaring  catara&s,  fall¬ 
ing  into  gloomy  vales  or  glens,  fome  of  which  are 
fo  deep  and  narrow,  as  to  be  altogether  impenetrable 
by  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Vet  even  thefe  mountains  are 
in  fome  places  Hoped  into  agreeable  green  hills  fit  for 
pafture,  and  interfperfed  with  pleafant  ffraths  or  valleys, 
capable  of  cultivation  j  and  there  are  feveral  extenfive 
difh*i£!s  of  low  fertile  ground,  though  in  other  parts  the 
interfaces  of  the  mountains  are  rendered  nearly  impaffa- 
ble  by  bogs  and  morales.  The  entrance  into  the  High¬ 
lands  from  the  fouth-eafl  near  Dunkeld,  is  peculiarly 
impreffive,  there  being  here  a  confiderable  tra£I  of  plain,, 
extending  to  what  may  be  called  the  gates  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The 


Nete. — -The  writers  on  Scottish  topography  have  noted  the  extent  of  the  feveral  counties,  fometimes  in  Englifh,., 
and  fometimes  in  Scotch  acres.  We  have  therefore  affixed  to  the  numbers  exprefling  the  acres  of  each  county,  E 
or  S,  according  as  they  are  Englifh  or  Scotch.  The  reader  may  reduce  them  to  either  flandard  by  reeolledling 
that  the  Scotch  acre  exceeds  the  Englifh  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  five,  to  four. 
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The  foil  of  Scotland,  which,  confidering  the  little 
variety  of  the  country,  is  extremely  various,  will  be 
belt  underflood  by  examining  that  of  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties,  as  defcribed  under  their  refpe&ive  heads.  In  fome 
parts,  as  the  carfe  of  Gowrie  in  Perthfhire,  and  mod  of 
the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Berwick,  the  foil  vies 
in  fertility  with  the  richeft  parts  of  England,  or  even 
Ireland,  while  in  the  more  mountainous  trails  of  Rofs- 
Ihire,  Sutherland,  and  Argyle,  the  country  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  adapted  to  tillage,  and  is  therefore  almoit  wholly 
devoted  to  pasturing  large  flocks  of  fheep  and  herds  of 
black  cattle. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Scotland  are  thofe  of  the 
Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stone¬ 
haven,  and  forming  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  High¬ 
lands  3  the  Leadhills,  partly  in  Dumfries-fhire  and  parLly 
in  Lanarkfhire  3  the  Cheviot  hills,  forming  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary,  and  the  Ochil  hills, 
north  of  the  river  Forth.  The  higheft  individual  moun¬ 
tains  are  thofe  of  Ben  Nevis,  Cairngorum,  Ben  Lawers, 
Ben  More,  Ben  Lomond,  Schehallien,  Mount  Battock, 
and  Cruachan.  The  fttuation  and  dire&ion  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  chains,  and  the  minerals  which  they  contain,have 
been  defcribed  under  Geology,  N°  140. 

The  moil  remarkable  inlets  of  the  fea  on  the  Scottifh 
coaft  are,  the  friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Solway,  Murray, 
Cromarty,  Dornoch,  and  Clyde,  and  the  bays  of  Wig- 
ton  and  Glenluce.  Many  of  what  are  called  lochs,  ^re 
properly  large  gulfs  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  efpecially  Loch 
Fine,  Loch  Shin,  Loch  Broom,  and  Loch  Linnhe. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth,  that  di¬ 
vides  Stirling  and  Fife  from  the  Lothians  3  the  Tay,  di¬ 
viding  Perth-fhire  and  Angus- (hire  from  Fife-lhire  ;  the 
Tweed,  forming  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and 
England  to  the  eaft  ;  the  Clyde,  palling  through  great 
part  of  Lanark-fhire,  and  feparating  this  county  from 
thofe  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton  3  the  Dee  and  the 
Don,  palling  through  Aberdeen- {hire  3  the  Spey,  fepa¬ 
rating  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Murray  ;  the  Nith, 
pafling  through  Dumfries-fhire,  and  the  Eden  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  See  each  under  their  refpe&ive 
names. 

The  lakes  or  lochs  of  Scotland,  are  chiefly  thofe  of 
Lomond  in  Dumbarton-lhire,  Awe,  in,  Argyle-fliire, 
Tay,  Katrine,  and  Erne,  in  Perth-lhire  3  Loch  Nefs 
in  Invernefs-lhire  3  and  the  claflical  lake  of  Leven  in 
Kinrofs  (hire.  See  Leven,  Lomond,  Tay,  &c. 

We  have  faid  that  Scotland  is  in  general  bare  of 
wood,  though  there  are  numerous  traces  of  its  having 
formerly  abounded  in  forefts.  The  molt  remarkable  of 
thefe  was  Ettrick  foreft  in  the  county  of  Selkirk  3  the 
foreft  of  Mai\in  the  weft  of  Aberdeen  (hire,  where  ftill 
remains  a  conflderable  tra<R  of  woodland,  called  Aber- 
nethy  foreft  3  the  foreft  of  Sletadale  to  the  north  of 
Dun-Robin  in  the  county  of  Sutherland  3  thofe  of  Dir- 
rymore  and  Dirrymena,  to  the  north  and  fouth  of 
Loch  Shin,  and  the  foreft  of  Athol  in  the  county  of 
Perth. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  is,  if  poftible,  ftill  more  in- 
conftant  than  that  of  England,  and  though  in  general 
extremely  healthy  to  the  robull  mountaineer,  it  is  by  no 
means  genial  to  the  valetudinarian.  The  eaftern  coaft 
is  expofed  to  the  keennefs  of  the  eaft  wind  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the  weftern  ftiores,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  Atlantic,  are  deluged  with  almoft 
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perpetual  rain.  The  winter  in  this  country  is  remark-  Scotlatid. 
able,  rather  for  the  abundance  of  fnoiv  which  falls  at 
that  feafon,  than  for  the  intenftty  of  froft  3  while  in 
fummer  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  reflected  with  great 
violence  in  the  narrow  vales  between  the  mountains,  fo 
as  fometimes  to  occaiion  the  appearance  of  glittering 
particles  that  feem  to  fwim  before  the  eye.  rihe  bare- 
nefs  of  wood  adds  to  the  eflefts  of  fudden  alternations  of 
the  weather,  though  it  contributes  to  diminifh  the  natu- 
ral  humidity  of  the  air.  The  fpring  is  in  general  very 
late  and  inclement,  fo  as  not  unfrequently  to  deftroy 
the  faireft  profpefh  of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener.  The 
hartefts  are  alfo  late,  and  w7e  have  feen  corn  either  un¬ 
cut,  or  ftanding  in  (heaves  on  the  held,  in  the  latter  end 
of  November.  t2 

The  zoology  of  Scotland,  as  diftinguifhed  from  that  Animals, 
of  England,  offers  little  remarkable  to  the  eye  of  the 
naturalill.  I11  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Galloway 
to  the  fouth,  there  is  a  breed  of  fmall  horfes,  like  the 
Wellh  ponies,  called  Jhelties ,  w’hich  are  extremely 
hardy,  but  obftinate  and  fkittifti.  The  cattle  in  Gal¬ 
loway  are  often  without  horns  3  a  circumftance  w?hich  is 
faid  to  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk 
which  they  produce.  One  of  the  chief  primitive  breeds 
of  cattle  in  this  country  are  the  kylies,  fo  called  from 
the  province  of  Kyle.  Thefe  are  of  a  middle  ftze,  and 
have  fliort  fharp  horns  pointing  upwards.  The  Scotch 
fheep  are  fmaller  and  Shorter  than  thofe  of  England, 
but  their  fleih  is  much  more  delicate  3  and  the  fleeces  of 
the  Shetland  (beep  are  remarkable  for  the  fmenefs  of 
their  wool.  Goats  are  not  nearly  fo  common  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  as  in  moil  other  mountainous 
trails,  and  fwine  are  very  little  cultivated,  pork  not  be¬ 
ing  a  favourite  food  among  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain.  There  feems  to  be  no  breed  of  dogs  peculiar  to 
this  country  3  but  the  colies  or  (liepherds  dogs  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  fagacity,  and  are  often  entrufted  with  the 
guardianfhip  of  flocks  and  herds  during  their  mafter’s 
abfence.  There  are  fcarcely  any  wild  quadrupeds  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Scotland.  The  wolf,  indeed,  continued  here 
to  a  much  later  period  than  in  England,  and  the  wild 
cat  is  occafionally  obferved.  Small  herds  of  roes  alfb 
are  ftill  found  in  fome  of  the  northern  diftri&s,  and  feals 
and  porpoifes  frequent  the  fea  coafts. 

Of  the  native  birds  the  black  cock  and  the  groufe  are 
the  mod  remarkable.  Eagles  are  often  feen  on  the 
rocky  cliffs,  and  elegant  falcons  in  the  remaining  fo¬ 
refts.  The  fhores  and  iflands  prefent  numerous  fea 
fowl,  and  the  ifle  of  Bafs  is  proverbially  the  haunt  ©f 
the  folan  goofe.  The  golden-crefted  wren  is  fometimes 
fee n  in  the  mod  northern  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
nightingale  has  never  yet  been  feen  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

The  ftiores  of  Scotland  are  abundantly  fuppliea  with 
fifti,  efpecially  herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  and  lobftersj 
and  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  efpecially  the  Tiveed 
and  the  Tay,  furnifli  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  the 
flneft  falmon.  Oyfters  are  plentiful,  but  they  are  not 
fo  delicate  as  thofe  on  the  coaft  of  Eflex.  Mackerel, 
whitings,  and  fmelts,  are  uncommon,  and  fprats  are 
fcarcely  known.  The  lakes  and  ft  reams  abound  in 
trout,  perch,  and  other  frefti- water  fffti.  The  whale 
fometimes  appears  on  the  northern  coaft,  and  the  balk¬ 
ing  (hark  on  the  weftern  inlets.  *3 

The  vegetable  prodnilions  of  Scotland  conftdered  in^eget8^es* 

general, 
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Scotland,  general,  ditTer  little  from  thofe  of  England  ;  3nd  thofe 
lx“  v_  of  the  whole  iiland  may  be  feen  by  referring  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Botany,  where  each  Britifh  fpecies  is  marked 
with  an  afterifk.  We  may  remark,  that  the  warm 
moift  regions  of  Cornwall,  Devoniltire,  and  Dcrfet  ;  the 
range  of  chalk  hills  that  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  ;  the  dry  Tandy  trails  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  the  fens  of  Lincoln-lhire, 
contain  many  plants  that  are  either  unknown,  or  very 
rarely  met  with  in  North  Britain}  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fnowy  fummits  of  the  Grampians,  the  exten- 
five  forefxs  of  Badenoch  and  Braemar,  and  the  bleak 
unfheltered  rocks  of  the  Hebudes,  poffefs  many  hardy 
vegetables  not  to  be  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
iiland.  South  Britain  contains  a  greater  number  of 
fpecies  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  thofe  that  are  fimilarly 
circumif  anced  in  this  northern  divifion,  are  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  To  the  Englilh  botanift,  Scotland 
will  have  more  the  air  of  a  foreign  country,  than  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  Scottifti  botanift.  The  refearches  of  the  for¬ 
mer  will  be  continually  folicited  and  repaid  amid  the 
grand  romantic  feenery  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  plants  either  altogether  new  to  him,  or 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  confider  as  the  rare 
reward  of  minute  inveftigation.  In  travelling  the  natu¬ 
ral  forefts  of  birch  and  pine,  though  his  attention  will 
be  firft  attra£led  by  the  trees  tkerafelves  in  every  ftage 
of  growth,  from  the  limber  fapling  to  the  bare  and 
weather-beaten  trunks  that  have  endured  the  {forms  of 
500  or  600  winters  ;  the  new  forms  of  the  humbler  ve¬ 
getables  will  foon  divide  his  attention,  and  will  each  at¬ 
tract  a  (hare  of  his  regard.  It  would  be  an  unintereft- 
ing  ta/k  both  to  us  and  our  readers,  to  enumerate  the 
plants  more  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Thefe  may  be  found 
in  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scoiica}  and  many  of  them  in  Mr 
Pinkerton’s  Geography, 

Scotland  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
fruit.  Goofe  berries,  ftraw'berries,  and  rafpberries,  do 
indeed  ripen  nearly  as  well  as  in  England  *,  and  apples, 
pears,  and  fome  fpecies  of  wall-fruit,  as  Orleans  plums 
and  apricots,  are  not  uncommon ;  but  peaches,  necta¬ 
rines,  and  grapes,  are  fcarcely  feen  in  the  open  air;  and 
in  the  bell  gardens  wTe  have  not  obferved  the  walnut, 
the  mulberry,  or  the  fig.  Even  the  currants,  which 
are  very  abundant,  fcarcely  ever  attain  that  degree  of 
ripenefs  which  can  fit  them  for  ufe  as  a  defTert,  but  are 
employed  almoft  entirely  for  jellies  and  wines.  The 
chief  fruit  diftri&s  are  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

*4  >  Few  countries  poffefs  a  greater  Bore  of  fubterraneous 

Minerals,  riches  than  Scotland  ;  moft  of  the  metals,  and  fome  of 
the  moll  valuable  minerals,  being  very  common.  Even 
gold  itfelf  has  been  found  in  the  Leadhilis,  in  the  fands 
of  Elvan,  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Clyde,  and  in  the 
Ochill  hills  ;  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  lilver  is  an¬ 
nually  obtained  from  the  lead  mines  of  Leadhilis  and 
Wanlockhead.  Copper  is  rare;  but  has  been  met  with 
near^  Alva  in  the  Ochilis ;  at  Colvend  in  Galloway, 
and  fome  other  places.  The  moft  remarkable  lead- 
mines  are  thofe  of  Leadhilis  and  Wanlockhead,  Strom- 
tian  and  I  flay  ;  but  traces  of  this  metal  have  been  found 
in  other  parts.  Iron  is  a  moft  abundant  mineral  pro- 
dn&ion,  but  that  called  the  Carron  ore  is  bell  known. 
Cobalt  is  found  at  Alva  ;  calamine  (an  impure  oxide 
of  zinc)  at  Wanlockhead  ;  plumbago  or  graphite  in 
AyrJhire  \  and  antimony  in  Pumfries-lhire. 


Among  the  other  minerals,  coal  is  to  be  regarded  as  Scotland, 
the  moft  abundant  and  moft  valuable.  We  have  al-  v~J 
ready  remarked,  under  Geology,  that  one  of  the  two 
chief  beds  of  coal  found  in  this  iiland,  is  that  which  runs 
from  the  valley  travei-fed  by  the  Tay  and  the  Forth, 
weft  ward  to  the  coaft  of  Ayrihire.  The  Lothians  and 
Fife- (hire  particularly  abound  with  coal  ;  and  it  is  not 
lefs  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Glafgow,  and  in  leveral 
places  of  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew. 

Scotland  may  be  called  the  quarry  of  Britain,  as 
hence  is  derived  moft  of  the  ftone  that  is  carried  to  the 
fouth  for  building  and  paving.  Abundance  of  freeftone 
and  limeftone  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  the  country;  and 
the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  houfes  in  the  New 
Towm  of  Edinburgh  Bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  value 
of  the  quarries  in  that  neighbourhood.  Beautiful  gra¬ 
nite  is  found  in  Ben  Nevis,  and  fine  ftatuary  marble  in 
Afynt,  and  in  Blairgowrie  in  Perthftiirc.  A  black  mar¬ 
ble  freckled  with  white  occurs  at  Fort  William  ;  jafper 
is  found*  in  various  parts  ;  fullers  earth  occurs  near 
Campbeltown,  and  coniiderabie  quantities  of  talc  in  the 
mountains  of  Findhorn.  The  beautiful  quartz  of  Caim- 
gorurn  is  well  known,  and  numerous  pebbles  of  agates 
and  onyxes  are  frequently  collected  on  the  eaftern 
coaft. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  numerous  ;  but  Mineral 
the  principal  are  thofe  of  MoiFat,  Peterhead,  St  Ber- waters, 
nard’s  wrcll  near  Edinburgh,  and  Pitcaithly.  At  Mof¬ 
fat  arc  two  fprings,  one  a  fulphureous,  and  the  other 
from  Hartfell  a  chalybeate  water.  The  water  at  St 
Bernard’s  well  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fui- 
phur. 

Many  fingular  natural  curiofities  are  to  be  found  inv  T^, 
Scotland.  Among  thefe  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Clyde,  riofities.  ^ 
the  infulated  rock  of  the  Bafs  ;  the  feenery  about  Loch 
Lomond,  and  the  ifles  of  Staft'a,  Eigg,  and  Cannay,  are 
chiefly  deferving  of  notice.  In  the  lile  of  Arran  is  an 
immenfe  vaulted  cavern,  hollowed  in  the  folid  rock  ;  and 
near  Colvend  in  Dumfriesfhire,  and  on  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Fife,  are  feveral  remarkable  caves.  Nofs  bead  pre- 
fents  a  fingular  quarry  of  Hate,  marked  with  metallic 
figures  ;  and  at  Glamma  in  the  heights  of  Glenelchraig, 
is  a  cafcade,  which,  viewed  amidft  the  conftant  darknefs 
of  hills  and  woods,  is  truly  fublime. 

In  tile  parifh  of  Gaurie  in  BaniLhire  are  three  re¬ 
markable  natural  curiofities  ;  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
very  great  extent  full  of  liiells,  which  are  poiTefied  by 
myriads  of  birds  ;  a  cave,  or  rather  den,  called  He  IPs 
lum  or  chimney ,  50  feet  deep,  60  long,  and  40  broad, 
haring  a  fubterraneous  paflage  to  the  fea,  about  240 
feet  long,  through  which  the  waves  are  driven  with 
great  violence  in  ftormy  weather,  fo  as  to  occafion 
fmoke  to  rife  from  the  den ;  and  another  fubterraneous 
paftage  through  a  peninfala  from  fea  to  fea,  nearly  450 
feet  long,  and  fo  narrow  that,  a  man  can  with  difficulty 
creep  through  it.  At  one  end  of  this  palfage  is  a  cave 
about  20  feet  high,  30  broad,  and  150  long,  fupported 
by  immenfe  columns  of  rock.  rH, 

There  are  three  principal  groups  of  Scottifti  iftands  ;Scottuk 
thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  to  the  north  of  the  Pent-  iilands“ 
land  frith,  and  that  of  the  Hebrides,  Hebrides,  or 
Weftern  Illes,  in  the  weftern  Atlantic.  An  ample  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  will  be  found  under  the  articles  He¬ 
brides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland;  and  under  the 
names  of  the  principal  individual  ifiarrds.  The  ifles 
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1  •  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  are  diftindl  from  the  He- 

lr  *  brides,  have  alfo  been  defcribed  under  their  refpe&ive 
18  names. 

North SJ3ri  -^le  name  Scotland,  as  applied  to  North  Britain,  is, 

tain.  "  comParatively  of  recent  date.  By  the  later  Roman 
writers,  Scotia  was  applied  to  Ireland,  as  the  country 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Scoti,  and  the  names 
of  Hiberni  and  Scott  are,  after  the  4th  century  of  the 
Chriftian  era,  indifcriminately  applied  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Ireland.  When  Noith  Britain  firft  became 
known  to  the  Romans  under  Agricola,  it  was  by  them 
denominated  Caledonia ,  from  its  abounding  in  forefts, 
and  the  natives  were  called  Caledonii.  Thefe  names 
continued  in  ufe  till  the  expiration  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Britain,  when  this  part  of  the  ifland  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Provincia  Piflorum,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  divided  into  PiSli-Caledonii,  and  Picii, 
It  is  not  till  the  nth  century  that  we  find  Scotia  or 
Scotland  appropriated  to  North  Britain. 

With  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  this  name  there  is  much 
difpute,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  term  Scots 
was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  by  their 
ip  neighbours,  by  way  of  reproach. 

Aborigines  Few  points  have  been  difputed  with  more  keennefs 
of  Scotland.  ancj  more  afperity  than  the  original  population  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Irifh  and  the  Scotch  have  ftrenuoufly  con- 
tefled  the  claim  of  their  country  to  be  the  Rock  from 
which  the  other  was  colonized.  There  feems  no  doubt 
that  both  Britain  and  Ireland  were  originally  peopled 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  had  long  before  occupied  the 
weft  of  Europe,  and  advanced  from  the  fhores  of  Gaul, 
probably  acrofs  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  to  take  pofleftlon 
of  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain.  Thence  it  appears  they 
extended  themfelves  northwards,  till  they  had  peopled 
the  whole  ifland,  when,  from  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  or 
to  find  more  room  and  better  paflure  for  their  herds, 
they  crofted  the  channel  to  the  weft  of  Britain,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  Ireland.  This  feems  to  be  their 
moft  natural  route,  and  numerous  authorities  have  been 
lately  adduced  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes,  but 
that  the  colonization  of  Ireland  was  fubfequent  to  that 
of  Scotland.  “  This  region  (North  Britain)  during  the 
firft  century,”  fays  Mr  Chalmers  “  is  a  fmall  but  ge¬ 
nuine  mirror  of  Gaul  during  the  fame  age.  North 
Britain  was  inhabited  by  one  and  twenty  clans  of 
Gaelic  people,  whofe  polity,  like  that  of  their  Gaelic 
progenitors,  did  not  admit  of  very  ftrong  ties  of  poli¬ 
tical  union.  They  profefled  the  fame  religious  tenets 
as  the  Gauls,  and  performed  the  fame  facred  rites ;  their 
ftone  monuments  were  the  fame,  as  we  know  from  re¬ 
mains.  Their  principles  of  action,  their  modes  of  life, 
their  ufages  of  burial,  were  equally  Gaelic  ;  and  above 
all,  their  expreffive  language,  which  ftill  exifts  for  the 
examination  of  thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  lore,  was  the 

wfwU.  Pureft  Cekic  *•” 

p-33*  *  *  names  and  pofttion  of  the  21  tribes  which  occu- 

20  pied  North  Britain  in  the  fiift  century,  have  been  mi- 
Namcs  and  nutely  inveftigated  by  Mr  Chalmers,  and  we  fiiall  here 
iituations  briefly  ftate  the  refult  of  his  inveftigalions.  The  firft 
riginal^0"  tfibe  which  he  mentions  is  that  of  the  Ottadini ,  who 
tribes.  poflefled  the  country  which  ftretches  from  the  river 
Tyne  northward  along  the  coaft  of  the  German  fea  and 
the  frith  of  Forth.  On  the  weft  of  thefe'lay  the  Ga - 


deni ,  occupying  the  weftern  part  of  Northumberland,  Scotland.* 
that  fmall  portion  of  Cumberland  which  lies  to  the  -y 
north  of  the  river  Ir thing  ;  the  weft  of  Roxburghfliire, 
the  wdiole  of  Selkirk  and  Tweeddale,  part  of  Mid  Lo¬ 
thian,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Weft  Lothian,  or  Lin¬ 
lithgow.  To  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Gadeni  lay  the  SeU 
govee,  inhabiting  Annandale,  Nithfdale,  and  Efkdale  in 
Dumfries-fhire  }  the  eaftern  part  of  Galloway  as  far  as 
the  river  Dee,  which  formed  their  weftern  boundary  ; 
while  to  the  fouth  they  extended  to  the  Solway  frith. 

The  Novantes  inhabited  the  w’eftern  and  middle  parts 
of  GalWay,  from  the  Dee  on  the  eaft  to  the  Irifti  fea 
on  the  wTeft.  The  Damnn  occupied  the  wThole  extent  of 
country  from  the  ridge  of  hills  lying  between  GalWay* 
and  Ayrfhire  on  the  fouth,  to  the  river  Earn  on  the 
north,  comprehending  all  Strathcluyd,  the  counties  of 
Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  with  a  fmall  part  of  Dum¬ 
barton  and  Perth.  The  Horejlii  inhabited  the  country 
lying  between  the  Forth  and  Tay,  including  the  (hires 
of  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinrofs,  with  the  eaftern 
part  of  Strathem,  and  the  country  lying  weftward  of 
the  Tay,  as  far  as  the  river  Brand.  The  Venricones  pof- 
feffed  the  country  between  the  Tay  and  the  Carron, 
comprehending  a  great  part  of  Perth-ftiire,  the  whole  of 
Angus,  and  part  of  Kincardine-lhire.  The  Taixali  in¬ 
habited  the  northern  part  of  the  Mearns,  and  the  w’hole 
of  Aberdeen-ftiire,  to  the  Dovcran  \  a  diftiidl  wThich  in¬ 
cluded  the  promontory  of  Kinnaird’s-head,  to  which  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  Taixalorutn  prornontoriurn. 

The  Vacanagi  occupied  the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Murray  frith,  from  the  Doveran  on  the  eaft,  to  the 
Nefs  on  the  weft  5  an  extent  comprehending  the  (hires 
of  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  the  eaft  part  of  Invernefs,  with 
Braemar  in  Aberdeen-fliire.  The  Albani ,  aflenvards 
called  Damnii  Albani,  inhabited  the  interior  diftri&s, 
between  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Grampians  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  fouthern  limit 
of  Invernefs-lhire  on  the  north,  including  Braidalban, 

Athol,  a  fmall  part  of  Lochaber,  wTith  Appin  and 
Glenorchy  in  Upper-Lorn  The  Attac&tti inhabited  the 
whole  country  from  Loch  Fine  on  the  wreft,  to  the  eaft- 
wrard  of  the  river  Leven  and  Loch  Lomond,  compre¬ 
hending  the  whole  of  Cowal  in  Argyle-fhire,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Dumbarton-ftiire.  The  proper  Caledonii 
poflelfed  the  wdiole  of  the  interior  country,  from  the 
ridge  of  mountains  w  hich  feparates  Invernefs  from  Perth 
on  the  fouth,  to  the  range  of  hills  that  forms  the  foreft 
of  Balnagavan  on  the  north,  comprehending  all  the 
middle  parts  of  Invernefs  and  of  Rofs.  The  Cantce  in¬ 
habited  the  eaft  of  Rofs-(hire  from  the  aeftuary  of  Varrar 
on  the  fouth,  to  the  frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  north, 
having  the  frith  of  Cromarty  in  the  centre,  and  a  ridge 
of  hills  on  the  wreft.  The  fouth-eaftern  coaft  of  Suther¬ 
land  was  inhabited  by  the  Logi,  whofe  country  extended 
from  the  frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  fouth-weft  to  the  river 
Ua  on  the  eaft.  The  Carnabii  inhabited  the  fouth  of 
Caithnefs  from  the  Ua  river  ;  the  fmall  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
teni  inhabited  the  north-wreft  corner  of  Caithnefs,  and 
the  Mertce  occupied  the  interior  of  Sutherland.  The 
Carnonacce  inhabited  the  north  and  w’eft  coaft  of  Suther¬ 
land,  while  the  Creones  occupied  the  weft  coaft  of  Rofs- 
(hire,  the  Cerones  the  weftern  coaft  of  Invernefs,  and 
the  Epidii  the  fouth-weft  of  Argyle-fhire,  from  Loch 
Linnhe  to  the  frith  of  Clyde 
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^S  otlami.  ^  All  thefe  Celtic  tribes,  in  their  laws,  religion,  man- 
""~vr  r'  *  ners,  and  cufloms,  appear  to  have  refembled  the  Britons 
Druidical  ^e  Their  life  was  equally  fimple,  their  man- 

antiquities  ners  were  equally  favage,  and  their  religion,  like  that 
m  Scotland,  of  the  South  Britons,  was  certainly  Druidical.  See 
England,  N°  4,  and  the  article  Druids.  The  fa& 
Druids  having  exifled  in  North  Britain,  fo  firenuous- 
ly  denied  by  fome  writers,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Chalmers,  completely  afeertained  by  numerous  remains 
of  places  of  Druidical  worfhip.  Thefe  he  has  been  at 
much  pains  to  invefiigate,  and  has  deferibed  fcveral  re¬ 
markable  circles  of  Hones  and  rocking  Hones,  refem- 
bling  in  almofl  every  particular  thofe  in  South  Britain, 
which  are  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  Druidical.  Some 
remarkable  remains  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  pariili  of 
Kirkmichael  in  Perthihire,  where  there  is  an  immenfe 
rocking  Hone  Handing  on  a  flat-topped  eminence  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  Druidical  remains.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  the  manfe  of  Dron,  in  the  fame  county,  there  is 
another  large  rocking  Hone,  ten  feet  long  and  feven 
broad  j  and  in  the  parifh  of  Abernethy,  near  Balvaird, 
there  is  a  third  which  attra&ed  the  notice  of  Buchanan. 
In  the  flewartry  of  Kircudbright  is  a  Hone  of  a  fimilar 
defeription,  called  Logan J!one ,  which  from  its  fize  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  eight  or  ten  tons  in  weight,  and  is  fo  nicely 
balanced  on  two  or  three  protuberances,  that  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  finger  produces  a  rocking  motion  from  the 
one  fide  to  the  other  *. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Robertfon,  that  the  hi- 


*  Caledo¬ 
nia,  vol.  i. 
p.  76. 
tz 

Robertfon’s 
divifion  of 
the  Scot¬ 


tish  hidory. 


Hory  of  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  pe¬ 
riods.  The  firfl  reaches  from  the  origin  of  the  monar¬ 
chy  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.  5  the  fecond,  from  Ken. 

•  neth’s  conquefi  of  the  Pias  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
III. j  the  third  extends  to  the  death  of  James  V.  the 
lad,  from  thence  to  the  accefiion  of  James  VI.  to  the 
crown  of  England.  'In  the  opinion  of  the  fame  hiflo- 
rian,  the  firH  period,  extending  from  the  earlieft  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  year  843  of  the  Chridian  era,  is  the  re¬ 
gion  of  pure  fable  and  conjecture,  and  ought  to  be  to¬ 
tally  negle&ed,  or  abandoned  to  the  indudry  and  credu¬ 
lity  of  antiquaries  5  that  in  the  fecond  period  from  843 
to  1286,  truth  begins  to  dawn  with  a  light  feeble  at 
fird,  but  gradually  increafing,  and  that  the  events 
which  then  happened  may  be  Rightly  touched,  but  me¬ 
rit  no  particular  or  laborious  enquiry  3  that  in  the  third 
period,  from  1286  to  1542,  the  hidory  of  Scotland, 
chiefiy  by  means  of  records  preferved  in  England,  be¬ 
comes  more  authentic,  as  not  only  events  are  related, 
but  their  caufes  and  edfe$s  are  explained  3  and  here 
every  Scotchman  diould  begin,  not  only  to  read,  but  to 
23  Hudy  the  hidory  of  his  country. 

tK°trachr*  ^  be  allowed  that  moft  the  tranfadlions  re- 
of$cottifh  50rc^eQ  ky  Buchanan  and  Boece,  as  having  taken  place 
hiftury  pre-  *n  Scotland  before  the  Chridian  era,  arc  either  purely  fa- 
vious  to  the  bulous,  or  are  fubdantiated  by  no  authentic  documents  3 
Chriftian  and  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with  the  fmile  of  incre¬ 
dulity,  the  long  and  minute  lid  of  Scottilh  monarchs  from 
Fergus  I.  to  Fergus  II.  fo  pompoufly  difplayed  by  thefe 
hiflorians.  That  the  names  of  39  princes  fhould  be  hand¬ 
ed  down  with  correftnefs  by  uncertain  tradition,  for  a 
period  of  69 o  years  3  that  the  duration  of  their  reigns 
2nd  the  date  of  their  accefiion  fhould  be  fo  exa£lly  afeer¬ 
tained,  is  furely  a  circumdance  of  the  highefl  improba¬ 
bility  3  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  earlier 
Writers  of  Scottidi  hidory,  like  the  Chinefe  annalids,  have 
defer; bed  the  tranfaclions  of  the  fame  monarch  under  dif- 
\oLt  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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ferent  names,  or  under  the  fame  names  with  the  defigna-  Scotland. 

tion  of  I,  II,  III,  &c.  This  is  rendered  the  more  pro-  ’ - v— n'*-r 

bable  by  confidering  that  both  Fergus  I.  and  Fergus  II. 
are  faid  to  have  been  of  Irifh  extra&ion,  and  to  have 
come  over  from  Ireland  to  aflid  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  againd  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Under 
the  perfuafion  that  nothing  authentic  can  be  recorded  in 
the  Scottidi  hidory  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  we  (hall  commence  the  hidorical  part  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  period  when  Agricola  firH  penetrated  north 
of  the  Tweed. 

It  is  to  the  luminous  pages  of  Tacitus  that  we  mud 
look  for  the  fird  rational  and  authentic  documents  of 
Scottifh  hidoiy. 

#  The  invafion  of  Agricola  happened  during  the  domi- Tnvafion  oi 
nion  of  a  chief,  called  by  the  Roman  hidorians  Galgacus.  Scotland 
Agricola  having  completed  the  conqueH  of  the  fouthern  hy.AgrU 
part,  and  in  a  great  meafure  civilized  the  inhabitants,  C°^n>  So. 
formed  a  fimilar  plan  with  regard  to  Scotland.  It  is 
probable,  that  at  this  time  the  Caledonians  had  become 
formidable  by  the  accefiion  of  numbers  from  the  fouth  3 
for  though  the  Homans  had  civilized  the  greatefi  part, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  thofe  favage  warriors, 
difdaining  the  pleafures  of  a  peaceable  life,  would  re¬ 
tire  to  the  northward,  where  the  martial  difpofition  cf 
the  Caledonians  would  better  lint  their  inclination. 

The  utmofi  efforts  of  valour,  however,  were  not  proof 
againfi  the  difeipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  commander.  In  the  third  year  A<*ri- 
cola  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Tau,  (probably 
the  Solway  Firth,  and  not  the  Tay)  ;  but  the  particulars 
of  his  progress  are  not  recorded.  The  following  year 
he  built  a  line  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  to  exclude  the  Caledonians  from  the  foutheni 
parts  of  the  ilhnd  3  and  the  year  after,  he  fubdued  thofe 
parts  which  lay  to  the  fouth  and  wefi  of  his  forts,  name¬ 
ly,  the  difiri&s  of  Galloway,  Cantyre,  and  Argyle. 

Agricola  Hill  purfued  the  fame  prudent  meafures  by 
which  he  had  already  fecured  the  pofiedion  of  fuch  a 
large  tra&  of  country,  that  is,  advancing  but  fiovvly, 
and  building  forts  as  he  advanced,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  obedience.  The  Caledonians,  though  com¬ 
manded  by  their  king  Galgacus,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  fighting  and 
difeipline  of  the  Romans,  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat  ; 
but  at  lafi,  finding  that  the  enemy  made  fuch  progrefs 
as  endangered  the  fubjugation  of  the  whole  country,  he 
rcfolved  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  fouth- 
ern  parts,  and  likewife  to  prevent  all  podibility  of  a  re¬ 
treat  by  fea.  Agricola,  though  folicited  by  fome  of  his 
officers,  refufed  to  retreat  3  but  divided  his  troops  into 
three  bodies,  having  a  communication  with  each  other. 

Upon  this,  Galgacus  refolved  to  attack  the  weakefi  of 
the  three,  which  confided  only  of  the  ninth  legion,  and 
lay  at  that  time,  as  is  faid,  at  a  place  called  Loehore , 
about  two  miles  from  Loch-Levenin  Fife.  The  attack 
W’as  made  in  the  night  :  and  as  the  Romans  were  both 
unprepared  and  inferior  in  number,  the  Caledonians  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  heart  of  their  camp,  and  were  making 
a  great  daughter,  when  Agricola  detached  fome  light- 
armed  troops  to  their  aflifiance  3  by  whom  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  in  their  turn  were  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the 
mardies  and  inaeccfllhle  places,  where  the  enemy  could 
not  follow  them. 

#  This  engagement  has  been  magnified  by  the  Roman 
hiflorians  into  a  victory,  though  it  can  fcarcely  be  ad- 
4  E  mitted 
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^-otkrd.  ruined  as  fuch  from  the  teftimomes  of  other  hiftorians. 
-  v  I  he  Romans,  however,  certainly  advanced  very  consider¬ 
ably,  and  'the  Caledonians  as  conftantly  retreated,  till 
they  came  to  the  foot  ot  the  Grampian  mountains,  where 
the  latter  refolved  to  make  their  laff  fland.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  the  war,  Agricola  advanced  to  ihe  foot 
the  mountains,  where  he  found  the  enemy  ready  to 
Great  vie-  receive  lum.  .1  acilus  has  given  us  a  fpeech  of  Galga- 
Tory  gained  cus,  undoubtedly  fabricated  for  him,  in  which  he  lets 
by  the  Ro-  forth  the  afpiring  ditpofitidn  of  the  Romans,  and  encou¬ 
rages  his  countrymen  to  defend  thcmfelvcs  vigoroully, 
as  knowing  that  every  thing  valuable  was  at  flake.  A 
defperate  engagement  accordingly  enfued.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  Britons  had  the  advantage,  by  the  dexte¬ 
rous  management  of  their  bucklers  :  but  Agricola  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  three  Tungrian  and  two  Batavian  cohorts, 
armed  with  fliort  fwords,  and  emboffed  bucklers  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point,  to  attack  the  Caledonians,  who  were 
armed  with  long  fwords,  the  latter  foon  found  thefe 
Weapons  ufelefs  in  a  clofe  encounter  )  and  as  their  buck¬ 
lers  covered  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  bodies,  they  were 
cafily  cut  in  pieces  by  their  adversaries.  The  moll  for¬ 
ward  of  their  cavalry  and  charioteers  fell  back  upon 
their  infantry,  and  difordered  the  centre  :  but,  the  Bri- 
tpns  endeavouring  to  out- flank  their  enemies,  the  Ro¬ 
man  general  oppofed  them  with  his  horfe  *,  and  the  Ca¬ 
ledonians  were  at  laft  routed  with  great  {laughter,  rnd 
forced  to  fly  into  the  woods,  whither  the  Romans  pur- 
fued  with  fo  little  caution,  that  nupibers  of  them  wrere 
cut  off.  Agricola,  however,  having  ordered  his  troops 
to  proceed  more  regularly,  prevented  the  Caledonians 
from  attacking  and  cutting  off  his  men  in  feparate  par¬ 
ties,  as  they  had  expelled  ;  fo  that  this  viflory  proved 
the  greatefl  flroke  to  the  Caledonians  that  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  received.  This  battle  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  fought  in  Strathern,  half  a  mile  louth  from 
the  kirk  of  Comrie  ;  but  others  imagine  the  place  to 
have  been  near  Fortingal-Camp,  a  place  fomewhat  far¬ 
ther  on  ihe  other  fide  of  the  Tay. 

Great  as  this  vi&ory  was,  it  feems  not  to  have  been 
produflive  of  any  folid  or  lading  advantage  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  y  fince  we  find  that  Agricola,  inffead  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  conqueft  of  all 
Caledonia,  retreated  into  the  country  of  the  Iforcdii. 
Here  he  received  hodages  from  part  of  the  Caledonians  5 
and  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  fail  round  Britain,  that 
they  might  difeover  whether  it  was  an  ifland  or  a  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Romans  had  no  fconer  left  that  part  of  tire 
country,  than  the  Caledonians  demolifhed  all  the  forts 
they  had  raifed  ;  and  Agricola  being  foon  after  recalled 
by  Domitian,  the  further  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms 
was  flopped  ;  Galgacus  proving  fuperior  to  any  of  tire 
fucceffors  of  that  general. 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian,  we 
know  little  of  the  affairs  cf  Scotland,  excepting  that 
during  this  interval  the  Caledonians  mud  have  entirely 
driven  the  Romans  out  of  their  country,  and  reconquer¬ 
ed  all  that  tracl  which  lay  between  Agricola’s  chain  of 
forts  and  Carlifle  on  the  wed,  and  Newcadle  or  Tin- 
mouth-Bar  on  the  cad  ;  which  Adrian,  on  vidting  Bri¬ 
tain,  thought  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
g  the  Roman  dominions.  Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf 
Wall  built  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tine  and  the  Solway  frith, 
by  Adrian,  with  a  view  to  fhut  out  the  barbarians  5  which,  however, 
An.  120.  did  not  anfvver  the  purpofe,  nor  indeed  could  it  be 
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thought  to  do  fo,  as  it  was  only  built  of  turf,  and  guard-  Scotland* 
cd  by  not  more  than  18,000  men,  who  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  a  fufficient  force  to  defend  fuch  an  extent  of  forti¬ 
fication. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  proprietor  Lol-Govfrn* 
Hus  Urbicus  drove  the  Caledonians  far  to  the  north- mcnt 
ward,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agricola,  hicus*5  ^ 
which  lay  between  the  Carrcn  on  the  frith  of  Forth  and  An,  139. 
Dunglafs  on  the  Clyde.  Thefe  were  joined  together 
by  turf  walls,  and  foimed  a  much  better  defence  than 
the  wall  of  Adrian.  After  the  death  of  Antoninus, 
however,  Commodus  having  recalled  Calpurnius  Agrico- 
la,  an  able  commander,  who  had  kept  the  Caledonians 
in  awe,  a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever 
been  experienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quarter.  The 
Caledonians  having  pnffed  the  wall,  put  all  the  Romans 
they  could  meet  with  to  the  fword  :  but  they  were  foon 
repulfecl  by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  general  of  confummate 
abilities,  whom  Commodus  lent  into  the  iiland. —  In  a 
fhort  time  the  tyrant  alfo  recalled  this  able  commander. 

After  his  departure,  the  Roman  difeipline  in  Britain 
fuffered  a  total  relaxation  ;  the  foldiery  grew  mutinous, 
and  great  diforders  enfued  :  but  thefe  were  happily 
removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  a  peifon 
of  great  fkill  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  His 
prelence  for  fome  time  retrained  the  Caledonians  within 
proper  bounds :  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinus  croffed  over  to  the  continent.  * 

with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  forces  iri  Britain  5 
and  meeting  his  antagoniff  at  Lyons,  a  dreadful  battle 
enfued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeated,  and  his 
army  cut  in  pieces.  See  Rome,  N°  375.  ^ 

The  abfence  of  the  Roman  forces  gave  encourage-  \varji  0fse* 
ment  to  the  Caledonians  to  renew  their  depredations,  veius  wiih 
which  they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  tire  emperor  be- die  Caledo- 
came  apprehenfive  of  lofmg  the  whole  ifland  •,  on  which nians’ 
he  determined  to  go  in  peifon  and  quell  thefe  trouble-  An*  *°  ' 
fome  enemies.  The  army  colledled  by  him  on  this 
occafion  was  far  mere  numerous  than  any  the  Romans 
had  ever  fent  into  Britain  *,  and  being  commanded  by 
fuch  an  able  general  as  Severus,  it  may  cafily  be  fup. 
pofed  that  the  Caledonians  muff  have  been  reduced  to 
great  difficulties.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
expedition  are  very  imperfedlly  related ;  but  we  are 
affined  that  Severus  loll  a  vaft  number  of  men,  it  is  faid 
not  fewer  than  50,000,  in  his  march  through  Scotland. 
Notwithffanding  this,  however,  he  is  faid  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  molt  northern  extremity  of  the  iiland,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  yield  up  their  arms.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  built  a  much  ffronger  fortification  to  fecure 
the  frontiers  againft  the  enemy  than  had  ever  been  done 
before,  and  which  in  fome  places  coincided  with  Adrian’s 
wall,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Caledonians,  provoked  by  the  brutality 
of  the  emperor’s  foil  Caracalla,  whom  he  had  left  regent 
in  his  abfence,  again  took  up  arms  }  on  which  Severus 
himfelf  took  the  field,  with  a  defign,  as  appears,  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  whole  nation  ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  fol- 
diers  “  not  to  fpare  even  the  child  in  the  mother’s  bel¬ 
ly.”  The  event  of  the  furious  order  is  unknown  :  but 
in  all  probability  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which 
happened  foon  after,  put  a  ffop  to  the  execution  of  this 
revenge  5  and  it  is  certain  that  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  fuc- 
cceded  Severus,  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Caledonians* 

After  the  treaty  of  Caracalla  in  21 1,  perpetual  hofti- 
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Scotland,  litres  Occurred  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians, 
u affifted  by  the  Picfts.  The  inroads  of  thefe  northern 
Tranfac-  tr^es  were  repelled  by  the  Roman  legions  under  Cou¬ 
pons  from  ftantius,  and  after  his  death  in  306,  they  appear  to  have 
tit  to 446.  remained  quiet  till  343,  when  a  frefti  inroad  of  the  Pi<fts 
is  laid  to  have  been  repelled  by  Conftans.  In  the  year 
360,  the  Scotch  are  firft  mentioned  by  Roman  writers. 
They  were,  as  we  have  faid,  an  Irilh  people  of  Caledo¬ 
nian  extraction,  and  at  this  time  invaded  Scotland,  and 
joined  with  the  Picfts  againft  the  Romans  and  their  tri¬ 
butaries.  In  364  they  made  a  Very  formidable  attack 
on  the  Roman  provincials,  and  in  367  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Augufta,  or  London,  where  they  were  met  by 
Theodofius,  and  were  compelled  to  retire.  From  this 
time  to  446,  when  the  Romans  finally  quitted  the  Bri- 
tifh  ifiand,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland. 

Pi&s.  Of  the  PiCls,  who  now  begin  to  make  a  figure  in 

Scottifh  hiftory,  we  have  given  an  account  under  the 
article  Piers,  and  (la all  here  remark  only  that  the  name 
PiCli  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  new  or  diftinCt  tribe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  but  was  applied 
about  this  time  to  a  part  of  the  Caledonians,  who  inha¬ 
bited  a  conliderable  trad;  of  country  north  of  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  and  that  the  dominion  of  their 
kings,  of  whom  a  long  lift  is  given  by  Mr  Chalmers, 
extended  from  the  year  451  to  842,  when  it  finally  ter- 
minated. 

Appearance  In  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  one  of  thofe 
of  a  colony  turbulent  t,ribes  which  long  involved  Ireland  in  ccnteft 
*re"  anC^  ^'^*en^on»  poflefled  themlelves  of  the  north-eaft  cor- 
l\n.  505.  ner  ^relanc^>  under  the  conduct  of  Cairbre-Riada ; 

and  from  the  name  of  their  leader  gave  to  this  dill  riel 
the  denomination  of  Dal-Riada,  or  the  portion  of  Ri- 
ada.  The  ft xth  century  had  fcarcely  commenced,  when 
the  progrefs  of  population  and  the  fpirit  of  enterprife 
induced  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal-Riada  to 
emigrate  tu  the  oppolite  coaft  of  North  Britain,  led 
by  three  chiefs  Loarn,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  three 
Tons  of  Ere,  the  defeendant  of  Cairbre-Riada,  who 
then  ruled  over  the  Dalriadan  tribe.  They  landed  in 
the  country  of  the  Epidii,  in  the  fouth-weft  of  Argyle- 
ihire,  about  the  year  503.  Thefe  colonies,  who  to  the 
time  of  Bede,  were  denominated  Dalriadini,  brought 
with  them  their  language,  religion,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  which  differed  in  fome  refpe&s  from  thofe  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  which  had  long  occupied  the  north  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

In  the  records  of  time  there  fcarcely  occurs  a  period 
bf  hiftory  fo  perplexed  and  confufed  as  that  afforded  by 
the  annals  of  the  Scoto- Irilh  tribes,  from  their  fettlement 
in  503  to  their  ultimate  afcendency  in  843.  The  want 
of  extemporaneous  writings  left  an  ample  field  for  the 
confiidls  of  national  emulation.  Ignorance  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  fophiftry  and  fyftem,  contributed  by  various  ef¬ 
forts  to  darken  what  was  already  fufficiently  obfeure. 
There  remain, however, in  the  lifter  ifiands,  various  docu¬ 
ments  of  fubfequent  compilation,  which  throw  con  fiderable 
light  on  the  obfeure  tranfa&ions  of  the  Scoto-Irifh  tribes, 
and  enable  us  to  unravel  the  entangled  genealogies  of 
their  kings.  Thefe  connft  chiefly  of  the  Irifn  annals  of 
Tigernoch  and  of  Ulfter,  with  the  ufeful  observations  on 
them  of  O Flaherty  and  0‘Connor  ;  of  feveral  brief 
chronicles  and  hiftorical  documents  firft  brought  to  light 
by  Inncs  j  and  of  a  Gaelic  poem,  containing  a  genealo- 
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gical  account  of  the  Scoto-Irifh  kings.  From  thefe  Scotland, 
documents  Mr  Chalmers  has  conftrudted  an  elaborate  "V"® 
genealogical  and  chronological  table  of  thofe  kings, 
from  Fergus  to  Kenneth  Macalpin,  from  which  we  lhall 
extradt  the  two  moll  important  columns,  {hewing  the 
date  of  acceftion,  and  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the 
feveral  mor.archs. 


Accel- 

fion-. 

1 .  Fergus  the  fon  of  Ere, 

5°3 

3 

2.  Domangart  the  fon  of  Fergus, 

506 

5 

3.  Comgal,  Ion  of  Domangart, 

511 

24 

4.  Gauran,  fun  ot  Domangart, 

535 

2  2 

5.  Conal,  fon  of  Comgal, 

557 

J4 

6.  Aidan,  fon  of  Gauran, 

571 

34 

7.  Eoeha-bui,  the  fon  of  Aidan, 

60  5 

16 

8.  Kenneth-cear,  fon  of  Eocha-bui, 

621 

1 

■5- 

9.  Ferchar,  fon  of  Eogan,  firft  of 

Loam’s  race, 

IO.  Donal-breac,  fon  of  Eocha-bui, 

621 

16 

637 

5 

11.  Conal  II.  grar.dfon  of  Conal  I. 

642 

10 

1  2.  Dungal  reigned  fome  years  with  Co- 

13.  Donal  Duin,  fon  of  Conal, 

14.  Maolduin,  fon  of  Conal, 

6$  2 

13 

665 

16 

15.  Ferchar  -Fada,graiidfon  of  Ferchar  I. 

681 

21 

16.  Eocha-Rineval,  fon  of  Domangart, 

702 

3 

1  7.  Ainbhceulach,  Fon  of  Ferchar-Fada, 
18.  Selvach,  fon  oi  Ferchar -Fada,  reign¬ 

705 

1 

ed  over  Loarn  from  706  to  729, 

19.  .Duncha-beg  over  Kintire  till  720, 

70  6 

27 

20.  Eocha  III.  ion  of  Eocha  rinvval  over 
Kintyre  and  Argail  from  7  20  to 
729,  and  over  Loarn  from  729  to 

733> 

21.  Muredach,  fon  of  Ainbhccalach, 

733 

3 

22.  Eogan,  fon  of  Muredach, 

736 

3 

23.  Aodh-Fin,  fon  of  Eocha  III. 

739 

3° 

24.  Fergus,  fon  of  Aodh-Fin, 

769 

3 

25.  Selvach  II.  (bn  of  Eogan, 

26.  Eocha- Anneilne  IV.  foil  of  Aodh- 

772 

24 

Fin, 

796 

3° 

27.  Dungal,  fon  of  Selvach  II. 

826 

7 

28.  Alpin,  fon  of  Eocha-annuine  IV. 

833 

3 

29.  Keneth,  fon  of  Alpin, 

836 

7 

We  fhall  not  attempt  to  follow  IVfr  Chalmers  through 
the  detail  of  events  which  he  has  narrated  as  taking 
place  during  the  reigns  of  the  Scoto-Irifh  kings.  What¬ 
ever  light  he  may  have  thrown  on  this  obfeure  part  of 
Scottifh  hiftory,  it  rmift  ftill  remain  uninterefting,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  minute  hiftorian.  It  is' 
of  more  importance  to  the  general  reader,  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  the  polity  and  the  laws 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  chief  part  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain  at  the  acceftion  of  Kenneth  II.  from  whofe  reign, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Scottifh  hiftory  be¬ 
gins  to  dawn. 

We  have  (aid  that  the  Dalriadmian  colonifts  brought  Laws  and 
with  them  from  Ireland,  and  eftablillied  in  their  new  fet- cuftoms  ,°f 
tlements,  their  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms.  According  Scoto-Ini)* 
to  thefe  laws,  the  fuccefiion  both  of  the  kings  and  chieL tu  es* 
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tains  was  fo  regulated,  that  the  perfon  in  the  family  who 
feemed  belt  qualified,  from  abilities  or  experience,  to 
exercife  the  chief  authority,  whether  a  fon  or  a  brother, 
was  fixed  on  by  the  tribe  for  the  fucceflion  to  the  va¬ 
cant  throne  or  chieftainfhip.  Much  of  the  dignity  of 
the  monarch  was  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  vaffal  princes  and  chiefs,  paid  in  cattle, 
clothes,  and  utenfils  £  and  the  monarch  was  compelled 
to  purchafe  the  fervice  and  affidance  of  thefe  chiefs  by 
fimilar  prefents  *,  in  confederation  of  'which  they  enter¬ 
tained  the  fovereign  in  his  journeys,  and  ferved  him  in 
his  wars  during  a  limited  period.  A  fimilar  polity  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  pervaded  all  ranks  among  the  Scoto-Irifh 
people,  from  the  king  to  the  prince,  and  from  the  prince 
to  the  chieftain.  The  toparch  governed  his  diftriCl:  as 
the  monarch  governed  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  chieftains 
ruled  their  territories  and  their  fortified  villages,  on  the 
fame  principles  of  mutual  dependence,  of  the  higher 
on  the  lower,  and  of  the  fubordinate  on  the  fuperior 
ranks.  Such  brittle  ties  were  eafily  broken  }  and  du¬ 
ring  thefe  rude  times,  when  the  voice  of  law  was  but 
faintly  heard,  the  performance  of  thofe  reciprocal  duties 
could  be  enforced  only  by  the  dread  of  affaffination,  and 
the  breach  of  them  punithed  only  by  the  fvvord. 

The  ScotoTrifh  women,  of  whatever  rank,  feem  not 
to  hare  been  entitled  to  the  flighted  pofleflion  of  land, 
under  the  Brehon  law.  To  them  were  afligned  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  their  father’s  cattle  as  their  marriage- 
portion.  The  herds  of  the  Scoto-Irifh  were  fo  fre¬ 
quently  wTithin  their  contemplation,  and  during  a  rude 
date  of  fociety  fupplied  fo  many  comforts  to  their  pof- 
fefifors,  that  the  native  terms  which  fignify  pofleflion,  or 
a  field,  alfo  convey  the  idea  of  a  herd  or  drove.  Yet 
fuch  is  the  copioufnefs  of  the  Iriih  language,  that  it  has 
a  great  variety  of  terms  which  convey  the  notion  of  a 
law  •,  but  we  may  infer  from  thefe  law-terms,  with  their 
feveral  modifications,  that  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
fpeaking  had  little  of  pofitive  flatute,  or  written  law  ^ 
their  whole  body  of  jurifpvudence  confiding  almod  en¬ 
tirely  of  traditionary  cudoms,  and  local  ufages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Cox,  it  was  no  written  law,  but  only  the 
will  of  the  brehon  or  lord.  And  it  is  obfervable  that 
thefe  brehons  held  their  offices  by  defcent  and  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  of  courfe  were  not  qualified  for  the  pods  to 
which  he  fucceeded.  The  brehon  or  judge,  when  he 
adminidered  judice,  ufed  to  fit  on  a  turf  or  heap  of 
dones,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  without  covering, 
and  without  clerks,  or  any  of  the  ufiial  formalities  of  a 
court  of  judicature.  Some  remains  of  this  date  of 
laws  and  manners  may  be  traced  in  fome  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  prefcnt  period.  Every  baron  had  his  mote- 
hill,  whence  he  distributed  judice  to  bis  vaffals,  either 
in  perfon,  or  by  his  baron  bailie.  Under  the  brehon 
fydem  all  crimes  were  commutable  5  theft,  rape,  and 
even  murder,  were  punifhed  by  a  fine. 

It  was  an  ancient  cudom  of  thefe  tribes,  that  every  head 
of  every  fept,  and  the  chief  of  every  clan,  flrould  be  an- 
fwerable  for  each  of  their  fept  or  kindred,  when  charged 
with  any  crime  \  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland  this  ancient  cudom  wyas  adopted  into 
the  datute  book.  The  protection  of  bees  was  a  great 
head  of  the  brehon  law.  The  Scoto-Iridi  territories 
were  fully  peopled  by  this  indudrious  race,  and  their 
honey  fupplied  abundance  of  mead,  the  favourite  beve¬ 
rage  of  the  ancient  Britons.  In  vain  do  the  Irifli  anti¬ 


quaries  give  us  fplendid  pictures  of  the  learning,  opu-  Scotland, 
lence,  and  refinement,  of  the  ancient  Irifh  \  the  laws  v"“ 
of  every  people  are  the  trued  hidories  of  their  domed ic 
affairs.  While  we  fee  that  the  wealth  of  thefe  tribes 
confided  of  their  bees  and  their  cattle,  we  may  certainly 
infer,  that  they  had  only  advanced  from  the  fird  to  the 
fecond  dage  of  fociety,  from  hunters  to  feeders  of  docks. 

In  this  unrefined  date  the  Scoto-Irifh  long  continued,  as 
is  evident  from  their  rent-rolls. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  of  wretchednefs  than  of  com¬ 
fort  prevailed  among  the  Dalriadinian  didri&s  in  every 
rank  of  fociety.  Their  bed  houfes  wTere  built  of  wattles  *, 
and  buildings  of  lime  and  done  were  late  works  of 
more  intelligent  times.  The  cloathing  even  of  the 
monks  was  the  {kins  of  beads,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  obtained  from  abroad,  by  means  of  traffic,  both 
woollen  and  linen  duffs.  Venifon  and  fiffi,  the  flefh  of 
feals,  and  milk,  conftituted  the  food  of  the  people  \  but 
the  monks  of  Iona,  who  lived  by  their  labour,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  chiefs,  had  fome  provifion  of  corn.  The  mod 
unbounded  liofpitality  was  enjoined  by  law,  as  wTell  as 
by  manners,  as  a  capital  virtue.  Manufactures  and 
trades  exercifed  as  a  profeffion  were  unknown.  E- 
very  family  had  its  own  carpenter,  weaver,  and  ftioe- 
maker,  however  unlkilful  and  inadequate  to  the  ufes  of 
civilization  thefe  homely  workmen  might  appear. 

The  Scoto-Irifh  tribes  were  not  deditute  of  {hipping, 
which  confided  partly  of  canoes,  and  partly  of  a  more 
{kilfully  condru&ed  kind  of  veffels  called  currachs . 

Thefe  were  formed  by  covering  a  keel  of  wood  and  a 
frame  of  wicker-work,  with  {kins  of  cattle  and  of  deer, 
and  by  experience  thefe  rude  boats  were  improved  into 
roomy  veffels,  that  ferved  either  for  tranfports  or  for 
war. 

Of  the  various  cudoms  of  the  Scoto -Irifli,  that  of 
fojleroge  has  been  regarded  as  a  fubjeCI  for  particular 
fpeculation.  By  this  lingular  cudom,  children  were  mu¬ 
tually  given  from  different  families  to  be  nurfed  by  ftran- 
gers.  The  lower  orders  confidered  this  trud  as  an  ho¬ 
nour,  rather  than  a  fervice,  for  which  an  adequate  re¬ 
ward  wras  either  given  or  accepted.  The  attachment  of 
thofe  who  wrere  thus  educated  is  faid  to  have  been  indif- 
foluble  y  for,  according  to  Camden,  there  is  no  love  in 
the  world  comparable  to  that  of  foder-brethren  in  Ire-  *  Chat- 
land.  From  this  practice  arofe  a  connection  of  family, 
and  a  union  of  tribes,  which  often  prompted  and  fome-voj  * 
times  prevented  evil  feuds  33 

The  Dalriadinian  tribe  which  colonized  the  fouth-  State  of  re¬ 
wed  of  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century, 
profeffed  the  Chridian  religion,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced  into  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury.  They  did  not,  however,  introduce  into  Scotland 
a  new  religion,  for  there  is  realon  to  believe  that  the 
benign  influence  of  Chridianity  had  been  felt  in  thofe 
parts  of  North  Britain  which  were  inacceffible  to  the 
Roman  power  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  ;  and  the  Romanized  Britons  of  Valencia,  call¬ 
ed  by  Bede  the  fouthern  Pi<ds,  had  been  converted  from 
the  fuperditions  of  Druidifm  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  reformation  is  attributed  to  St 
Ninian,  a  native  of  the  country  of  the  Novan tes,  born 
of  noble  parentage,  about  the  year  360.  (See  Ninia). 

St  Ninian  died  on  the  16th  September  432  ;  on  which 
day  a  fedival  in  honour  of  his  name  was  celebrated  in 
Britain  for  many  ages.  About  the  middle  cf  the  fixth 

century* 
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century,  appeared  Kentigcrn,  a  Chriftian  biftiop,  who 
fixed  his  refidence  at  Alcluyd,  in  the  kingdom  ot  Cum¬ 
bria.  Ke  contributed  much  towards  improving  the  ftate 
of  religion  in  North  Britain,  where  he  continued  his 
inftruftions  with  little  interruption  till  the  year  601. 
Cotemporary  with  Kentigern  was  the  celebrated  Co- 
lumba,  who  converted  the  northern  Pifts,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  as  one  of  the 
principal  faints  in  the  North  Britifh  calendar.  He  efta- 
blifhed  the  feat  of  his  ecclefiaftical  academy  in  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Hy,  or  Iona,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him 
either  by  Connal,  king  of  the  Scoto-Irifli,  or  Bridei, 
the  Piftifti  fovereign.  Here  he  fettled  with  his  1  2  difei- 
ples,  and  laboured  for  two  years  with  their  own  hands 
in  erefting  huts,  and  building  a  church.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  few  years  Columba  had  converted  Bridei,  king  of 
the  Pifts,  and  moft  of  his  fubjefts,  and  had  eilabliihed 
monafteries  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Caledonian  territories. 
(See  Columba). 

Before  entering  on  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  that  of  his  father  and  prede- 
ceffor,  Alpin,  as  in  his  reign  commenced  thofe  bloody 
conflifts  between  the  Scots  and  Pifts  which  finally  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  fubjugation  or  expulfion  of  the  latter. 

At  the  acceffion  of  Alpin,  the  dominion  of  the  Scots 
comprehended  the  Weftern  iflands,  together  with  the 
diftrifts  of  Argyle,  Knapdale,  Kyle,  Kintyre,  Locha- 
ber,  and  a  part  of  Breadalbane  \  while  the  Pifts  poffeffed 
all  the  reft  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland  ; 
fo  that  the  Pifts  feem  to  have  been  by  much  the  more 
powerful  people  of  the  two.  The  Scots,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  fuperior  in  military  fkill  ;  for  Al¬ 
pin,  the  fuccefior  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pift- 
ifh  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obftinate  engagement 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.  The 
Pifts  ,chofe  Brudus,  the  fon  of  their  former  king,  to 
fucceed  him  ;  but  foon  after  depofed  and  put  him  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  ftupidity  and  indolence.  His 
brother  Kenneth  (hared  the  fame  fate  on  account  of 
his  cowardice  )  till  at  laft  another  Brudus,  a  brave  and 
fpirited  prince,  afeended  the  throne.  Having  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  he  began  with  offering  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Scots  )  which,  however,  Alpin  rejefted,  and  in¬ 
filled  on  a  total  furrender  of  his  crown.  Brudus  on 
this  endeavoured  to  procure  the  aftiftance  of  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland.  Edwin  accepted  the  money 
offered  by  Brudus  5  but  pretending  to  be  engaged  in 
other  wars,  refufed  the  aftiftance  which  he  at  firft  promi- 
fed.  Brudus,  not  difmayed  by  this  difappointment, 
marched  refolutely  againft  his  enemies  }  and  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.  The  fupe¬ 
rior  fkill  of  the  Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to 
have  decided  the  viftory  in  their  favour,  when  Brudus 
thought  of  the  following  ftratagem  to  preferve  his  army 
from  deftruftion.  He  caufed  all  the  attendants,  and 
even  the  women  who  attended  his  army,  to  aflemble  and 
fhow  themfelvcs  at  a  diftance  as  a  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ment  coming  to  the  Pifts.  This  ftruck  the  Scots  with 
fuch  a  panic,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Alpin  could  not  re¬ 
cover  them,  and  they  were  defeated  with  great  {laugh¬ 
ter.  Alpin  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after 
beheaded  by  order  of  tlie  conqueror.  This  execution 
happened  at  a  pkee  now  called  Bit-alpy ,  but  in  former 


times  Bas-a/piny  which  in  the  Gaelic  language  fignifies  Scotland. 

the  death  of  Alpin .  His  head  was  afterwards  ftuck  upon  v - v~-/' 

a  pole,  and  expofed  on  a  wall.  3 6 

Alpin  w'as  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Kenneth  II.  who  Reign  of 
being  a  brave  and  enterprifing  prince,  rcfolved  to  i  ake  ^enr*et^ 
a  moft  fevere  revenge  for  his  father’s  death.  The 
Scots,  however,  were  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  defeat, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  averfe  to  any  renewal  of 
the  w'ar  )  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pifts  were  fo 
much  elated,  that  they  made  a  law  by  w’hich  it  be¬ 
came  death  for  any  man  to  propofe  peace  w’ith  the 
Scots,  w-hom  they  refolved  to  exterminate  5  and  fome 
of  the  nobility  were  expelled  the  council  on' account  of 
their  oppofition  to  this  law.  The  conlequencc  of  this 
was,  that  civil  diffenfions  took  place  among  them,  and 
a  bloody  battle  w7as  fought  between  the  oppofite  par¬ 
ties,  before  the  Scots  had  thought  of  making  any  far¬ 
ther  refiftance. 

By  thefe  diftraftions  Brudus,  who  had  in  vain  en-  * 
deavoured  to  appeafe  them,  was  fo  much  affefted,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  and  wTas  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Drufken. — The  new  prince  alfo  failed  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  accommodate  the  civil  differences  ,  fo  that  the 
Scots,  by  gaining  refpite,  at  laft  began  to  recover  from 
their  confternation  5  and  fome  of  them  having  ventured 
into  the  Piftifli  tereitories,  carried  ofF  A1  pin’s  head 
from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  Abernethy.  In  the  mean  time,  Kenneth  found 
means  to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his  fide  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftratagem  )  which,  how’ever  ridiculous,  is  not 
incredible,  if  we  corilider  the  barbarifm  and  fuperftition 
of  that  age.  Having  invited  them  to  an  entertainment,  37 
the  king  introduced  into  the  hall  where  they  flept  a  per-  Stratagem 
fo*  clothed  in  a  robe  made  of  the  fkins  of  fifties,  which  of  Kenneth 
made  fuch  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  dark,  that  ^ethewarV 
was  miftaken  for  an  angel  or  fome  fupernatural  melien- 
ger.  To  add  to  the  terror  of  thofe  who  faw  him,  he 
denounced,  through  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  the  moft  ter¬ 
rible  judgements,  if  w7ar  wras  not  immediately  declared 
againft  the  Pifts,  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  In 
confequence  of  this  celeftial  admonition,  wrar  was  imme¬ 
diately  renewed  with  great  vigour.  The  Pifts  were  not 
deficient  in  their  preparations,  and  had  now  procured 
fome  aftiftance  from  England.  The  firft  battle  w7as 
fought  near  Stirling  •  where  the  Pifts,  being  deferted 
by  their  Engliih  auxiliaries,  were  utterly  defeated. 

Drufken  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe,  and  a  few 
days  after  made  application  to  Kenneth  for  a  ceftation  of 
hoftilities  ;  but  as  the  Scottiih  monarch  demanded  a  fur- 
render  of  all  the  Piftifli  dominions,  the  treaty  was  in- 
ftantly  broken  off.  Kenneth  purfued  his  good  fortune, 
and  conquered  the  counties  of  Merns,  Angus,  and  Fife ; 
but  as  lie  marched  againft  Stirling,  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  thefe  counties  had  again  revolted,  and  cut  off 
all  the  garrifons  wBich  he  had  left,  and  that  Drufken 
was  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  in  thefe  parts. 

On  this  Kenneth  haftened  to  oppofe  him,  and  a  negoci- 
aUon  again  took  place.  The  refult  was  equally  unfa¬ 
vourable  with  the  reft.  Kenneth  infilled  on  an  abfolute 
furrender  of  the  counties  of  Fife,  Mearns,  and  Angus  ^ 
and  as  this  W'as  refufed,  both  parties  prepared  for  a  de- 
cifive  battle.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  and 
defperate,  the  Pifts  fighting  like  men  in  defpair.  Druf¬ 
ken  renewed  the  battle  feven  times )  but  at  laft  was  en- 
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Scotland,  tirely  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  Counties  in  difpute 
became  the  immediate  property  of  the  conqueror. 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  victory,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  reft  of  the  Pi&ifh  territories  5  in  which  he  is 
laid  to  have  behaved  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  and  even 
to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  Tile  ca¬ 
pital,  called  C a  melon,  (fuppofed  to  have  been  Abernc- 
thy),  held  out  four  months ,  but  was  at  laft  taken  by 
furprife,  and  every  living  creature  deftroyed*  This  was 
followed  by  the  redu6Iion  of  the  Maiden  Caftle,  now 
that  of  Edinburgh  *,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  gar- 
rifon,who  fled  to  Northumberland. 

I  After  the  reduflion  of  thefe  important  places,  the 

reft  of  the  country  made  no  great  reftftance,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  became  mailer  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  prefent  extent  of  the  wovd  \  fo  that  he  is  juftly  to 
be  efteemed  the  true  founder  of  the  Scottifti  monarchy. 
Befidcs  this  war  with  the  Pi6ts,  Kenneth  is  faid  to 
have  been  fyccefsful  againft  the  Saxons,  though  of  thefe 
wars  we  have  very  little  account.  Having  reigned  16 
years  in  peace  after  his  fubjugation  of  the  Pi 61s,  and 
compofed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
Kenneth  died  of  a  fiftula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near  Duplin 
in  Perthfhire.  Before  his  time  the  feat  of  the  Scots  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  in  Argylelhire ;  but  he  removed  it 
to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  the  famous  black  ftone, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  and  which 
was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of  England, 
and  lodged  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

©onald  II.  Kenneth  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Donald,  who 
An.  859.  Is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  the  worft  charaftef  }  fo  that 
the  remaining  Pi6ts  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  to  apply  to  tlie  Saxons  for  afliftance,  pro- 
miftng  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power 
after  it  fhould  be  conquered.  This  propolal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  )  and  the  confederates  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  foon  after  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
fook  their  (hips  and  provisions.  This  capture  proved 
their  ruin  ;  for  fome  of  the  {hips  being  laden  with 
wine,  the  Scots  indulged  themfelves  fo  much  with  that 
liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending  them- 
felves  j  in  confequence  of  which  the  confederates,  raliy- 
39  ing  their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that  llate  of  intoxi- 
The  Scots  cation.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with  exceftive 
the^SaxonV  ^aughler.  Twenty  thoufand  of  the  common  fokliers 
lay  dead  on  the  fpot  \  the  king  and  his  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  were  taken  prifaners,  and  all  the  country  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Forth  became  the  property  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  Still,  however,  the  confederates  found  them¬ 
felves  unable  to  purfue  their  victory  farther ;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  Saxons 
(houkl  become  mailers  of  all  the  conquered  country. 
Thus  the  Forth  and  Clyde  became  the  fouthern  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Scottifti  dominions.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Forth  fhould  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
Scots  fea  ;  and  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Scotfman  to 
fet  his  foot  on  Englith  ground.  They  were  to  ere6l 
iao  forts  near  the  Englifti  confines ;  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the 
Tons  of  their  chief  nobility  as  hoftages.  A  mint  was 
ereclcd  by  the  Saxon  prince  name  OJlrcth ,  at  Stirl¬ 
ing  \  and  a  crofs  raifed  on  the  bridge  at  that  place, 
with  the  following  infeription,  implying  that  this  place 
Was  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England  ; 

3 


Anglos  a  Scotis  feparat  crux  i/la  remotis :  > 

Arma  hie  Jiatit  Bruti ,  Jlant  Scoti fub  hac  cruce  tuli . 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  fo  humiliating  to 
the  Scots,  the  Pi6fs,  finding  that  their  intereft  had 
been  entirely  negledled,  fled  to  Norway,  while  thole 
who  remained  in  England  were  maftacred.  Donald 
fhared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  being 
dethroned  and  fhut  up  in  prifon,  where  he  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  year  858. — In  juftice  to 
this  unhappy  monarch,  however,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  chara£ler  of  Donald,  and  indeed  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  tranfa6lions,  refts  on  the  Credit  of  a  fingle 
author,  namely  Boece  •,  and  that  other  writers  reprefent 
Donald  as  a  hero*  and  fucccfsiul  in  his  wars :  but  the 
obfeurity  in  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottifti 
hiftory  is  involved,  renders  it  impoftible  to  determine  any 
thing  fatisfa6Iory  concerning  t^efe  matters.  ^ 

Donald  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Conftantine,  Rei^n  of 
the  foil  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  in  whole  reign  Scot-Conftantire* 
land  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  proved  fuch  An' 
formidable  enemies'  to  the  Englilh.  This  invafton  is 
faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  exiled  Pi6!s  who 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  fend  his  two  brothers,  Hungar  and 
Hubba,  to  recover  the  Pi6tifh  dominions  from  Con- scots  ^e- 
ftantine.  Thefe  princes  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Fife,  feated  by 
where  they  committed  the  moft  horrid  barbarities,  nottiie  Dane?» 
fparing  even  the  ecclefiaftics  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ifte  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Conftan- 
tine  defeated  one  of  the  Danifti  armies  commanded  by 
Hubba,  near  the  water  of  Leven  }  but  was  himfelf 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Hungar,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  a  place  fince  called  the  Devil's 
Cave,  in  the  year  874. 

This  unfortunate  aclion  coft  the  Scots  10, coo  men  ; 
but  the  Danes  feem  not  to  have  purchafed  their  viflory 
very  ealily,  as  they  were  obliged  immediately  afterwards 
to  abandon  their  conqueft,  and  retire  to  their  own 
count ty.  However,  the  many  Danifti  monuments  that 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Fife,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
many  bloody  feenes  have  been  a6Ied  here  "between  the 
Scots  and  Danes  befides  that  above  mentioned.  ^ 

Conftantine  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  fur-£th. 
named  the  Swift-footed,  from  his  agility.  Concerning  An.  8 Si* 
hitn  wre  find  nothing  memorable  \  indeed  the  accounts 
are  fo  confided  and  ccntvadidlory,  that  it  is  impoftible 
to  form  any  decifive  opinion  concerning  the  tranfadfions 
of  this  reign*  All  agree,  however,  that  it  was  but 
fliort  j  and  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Gregory  the  fon 
of  Dongal,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and 
that  both  princes  defervedly  acquired  the  name  of  Great . 

The  Danes  at  their  departure  had  left  the  Pi6is  in  pof-  £xpiofts  <jf 
feftion  of  Fife.  Againft  them  Gregory  immediately  Gregory 
marched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of  the  Great. 
England,  where  their  Confederates  were  already  mafters  An*  ss** 
of  Northumberland  and  York.  In  ijieir  way  thither 
they  threw  a  garrlfon  into  the  town  of  Berwick  j  but 
this  was  prefently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  to  the 
fword  all  the  Danes,  but  fpared  the  lives  of  the  Pi6Is. 

From  Berwick,  Gregory  purfued  the  Danes  into  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  where  he  defeated  them ,  and  patted  the 
winter  in  Berwick.  He  then  marched  againft  the 
Cumbrians,  who  being  moftly  Pi6h  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes*  He  eafily  overcame  them,  and  obli- 
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Scotland,  ged  them  to  yield  up  all  the  lands  they  had  formerly 
poffeffed  belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  agreed  to  proUdl  them  from  the  power  of  the  Danes. 
In  a  fh art  time,  however,  Conbantine  the  king  of  the 
Cumbrians  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and 
invaded  Annandale ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Gregory  near  Lochmaben.  After  this  vidlorv  Gregory 
entirely  reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland,  which,  it  is  faid,  were  ceded  to  him  by  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great  *,  and  indeed  the  fituation  of  Alhed’s 
affairs  at  tlris  time  renders  fuch  a  ceffion  by  no  means 
improbable. 

We  next  find  Gregory  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Irifh,  to  fupport  Donach,  an  Irifh  prince,  againb 
two  rebellious  noblemen.  The  Irifh  were  the  firb  ag- 
greffors,  and  invaded  Galloway  ;  but  being  repulfed 
with  great  lofs,  Gregory  went  over  to  Ireland  in  per- 
fon,  where  the  two  chieftains,  who  had  been  enemies  to 
each  other  before,  now  joined  their  forces  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  common  enemy.  The  fir  if  engagement 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Brian ,  who 
was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  followers.  After 
this  victory  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  oppofed  by  a  chieftain 
named  Cornell,  who  fhared  the  fate  of  his  confederate, 
being  alfo  killed,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  Gre¬ 
gory  then  became  guardian  to  the  young  prince  whom 
he  came  to  afliil,  appointed  a  regency,  and  obliged  them 
to  fwear  that  they  xvould  never  admit  into  the  country 
cither  a  Dane  or  an  Englifhman  xvithout  his  confent. 
Having  then  placed  garrff'ons  in  the  brongeb  fort  redes, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  built  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  ;  and  died  in  the  year  892,  at  his  cable  of 

44  Dur.dore  in  the  Garioch. 

Dona  ci  III.  Gregory  was  facceeded  by  Donald  III.  the  fon  of 
An.  $93.  Conbantine,  who  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  predecef- 
for.  Hie  Scots  hiborians  unanimoufly  agree  that  Nor¬ 
thumberland  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  ;  while  the  Englifh  as  unanimoufly  affirm 
that  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to 
Alfred.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Donald  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Englifh  monarch,  and 
fent.  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  confiderable 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  The 
reign  of  Donald  was  but  fhort  j  for  having  marched 
againb  fome  robbers  (probably  Danes)  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  and  ravaged  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Rofs, 
he  died  at  lorres  foon  after,  having  defeated  -and  fub- 
dued  them  in  the  year  903.  He  xvas  fucceeded  by  Con- 
bantine  III.  the  fon  of  Eth  the  Swift-footed,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  fihe  mob  remarkable  particular  which 

45  we  rehbed  is  his  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Con  ft  a  ii-  Danes  againb  the  Englifh,  The  occafion  of  this  con- 
tine  III  on-  federacy  is  faid  to  have  been,  that  the  Enslifh  monarch, 
ters  into  an  Edward  the  Elder,  finding  the  Scots  in  poffeffion  of  the 

northern  counties  cf  England,  made  fucli  extravagant 
demands  on  Conftantine  as  obliged  him  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  tne  Danes  in  order  to  preferve  his  dominions 
in  fccurity.  However,  the  league  fubfibed  only  for  two 
years,  af.er  which  the  Danes  found  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  refume  their  ancient  fiiendbiip  with  the 
Englifh. 

#As  foon  as  Conbantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
'with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  preemptive  heir  to 
the  Scoltifh  crown,  Malcolm,  or,  according  to  fome, 
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Eugene  the  fon  of  the  late  king  Donald,  prince  of  the  Scotland, 
fouthern  counties,  cn  condition  of  his  defending  them  ' 
againb  the  attacks  of  the  Englilh.  Hie  young  prince 
had  foon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  valour  :  but 
not  behaving  with  the  requifite  caution,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  aimed  all  his 
army,  lie  himfelf  being  carried  wounded  out  of  the 
field  )  and  in  confequence  of  this  difader,  Conftantine 
xv as  obliged  to  do  homage  to  Edward  for  the  poffeffions 
he  had  to  the  fouthxvard  of  the  Scots  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Atheldan  the  fon 
of  Edxvard  the  Elder,  the  northern  Danes  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  fome  con  {piracies  formed  againb  that  mo¬ 
narch  to  throxv  off  the  ycke  :  and  their  fuccefs  was 
fuch,  that  Atheldan  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Sithric  the  Danifii  chief,  and  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  hoxvever,  d\d  not 
long  furvive  his  nuptials  ;  and  his  fon  Guthred,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throxv  off  the  Englifh  yoke,  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  by  into  Scotland.  This  produced  a 
feries  of  hodilities  betxveen  the  Scots  and  Englifh, 
which  in  the  year  938  brought  on  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  At  this  time  the  Scots,  Iridi,  Cumbrians,  and 
Danes,  xverc  confederated  againb  the  Englifh.  The 
Scots  were  commanded  by  their  king  Conbantine,  the 
Irilli  by  Anlaf  the  brother  of  Guthred  the  Danifh 
ptince,  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  fovereign,  and  the 
Danes  by  Froda.  The  generals  of  Atheldan  were  Ed¬ 
mund  his  brother,  and  Turketil  his  fax'ourite.  Hie  Eng- 
ldh  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  confederates, 
where  the  chief  refi dance  xvhich  they  encountered  xvas 
from  the  Scots.  Conbantine  xvas  in  the  utmob  danger  Is  utterly 
of  being  killed  or  taken  prifoncr,  but  was  refeued  by  <defoa.ted 
the  bravery  of  his  foldiers  :  however,  after  a  mob  ob- lliC  - 

binate  engagement,  the  confederates  were  defeated  with 
fuch  (laughter,  that  the  bain  are  faid  to  have  been  in- 
numerable.  The  confequence  of  this  victory  was,  that 
the  Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  poffeffions  to  the 
fouthxvard  of  the  Forth  j  and  Conbantine,  quite  dif- 
fpirited  with  his  misfortune,  refigned  the  crown  to  Mal¬ 
colm,  and  retired  to  the  monaltery  of  the  Culdees  at 
St  Andrew’s,  where  he  died  five  years  after,  in  943.  47 

The  didveffes  xvhich  the  Englifh  fuftained  in  their  Malcolm 
fubitquent  wars  with  the  Danes  gave  the  Scots  an  op-  Macdonald, 
port  unity  of  retrieving  their  affairs  j  and  in  the  year  An*^44* 
944,  we  find  Malcolm,  the  fucceffor  of  Conbantine,  in- 
veiled  with  the  fovereignty  of  Northumberland,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  holding  it  as  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  abiding  in  defence  of  the  northern  border.  Soon 
after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  Pvlalcolm  died,  and  4S 
xvas  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Indulfus.  In  his  reign  the  New  inva- 
Danes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  invafions,  5.0ns  tllG 
xvhich  they  nowrenexved  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  be-  derTndul-  . 
ing  exafperated  by  the  fiiendbiip  bibfilling  between  thefUs,. 

Scots  and  Englifh  monarchs.  Their  firb  defeent  xvas 
upon  Eab  Lothian,  where  they  were  foon  expelled,  but 
croffed  over  to  Fife.  Here  they  xvere  a  fecond  time  de¬ 
feated,  and  driven  out ;  and  fo  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
cafe  to  guard  the  coabs,  that  they  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  landing  \  till  having  feemed  to  beer  to¬ 
wards  their  own  country,  the  Scots  were  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  the  Danes  on  a  bidden  made  good  their 
landing  at  Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  Here  Indulfus  foon 
eame  up  with  them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  towards  their  blips,  but  .xvas  killed,  in  an  ambuf- 

cackv. 
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Scotland,  cade,  into  which  he  fell  during  the  puiiuit.  He  was 
W~v  fucceeded  hy  Duffus,  to  whom  biftorians  give  an  excel¬ 
lent  chara&er  ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  965.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Culen 
the  foil  of  Indulfus,  who  had  been  nominated  prince  of 
Cumberland  in  his  father’s  lifetime  *  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  very  degenerate 
prince ;  and  is  faid  to  have  given  himfelf  up  to  the  grof- 
fefl  fetifuality.  The  people  in  the  mean  time  were 
fleeced,  in  order  to  fupport  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
of  their  prince.  In  confequence  of  this,  an  aftembly 
of  the  dates  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the  refettling 
of  the  government  ;  but  on  his  way  thither  Culen  was 
aflaftinated,  near  the  village  of  Methven,  by  Rochard, 
thane  or  fheriff  of  Fife,  whofe  daughter  the  king  had 
49  debauched. 

Kenneth  The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no- 
mj  aa^^t  bility  feem  to  have  rendered  them  totally  untra&able 
prince  and  ^cen^OU3  ?  and  gave  occafion  to  a  remarkable  re- 

An.  970.  volution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  who  fucceeded 
Culen.  This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  refolution, 
began  with  relieving  the  common  people  from  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  nobility,  which  were  now  intolerable', 
and  this  plan  he  purfued  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  barons,  he  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanark  •,  but  the  greatefl 
part,  confcious  of  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.  The 
king  fo  well  diftembled  his  difpleafure,  that  thofe  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  the 
noble  entertainment  be  gave  them  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  when  an  affembly  was  called  next  year,  the 
guilty  were  encouraged  to  appear  as  well  as  the  inno¬ 
cent.  No  fooner  had  this  affembly  met,  however,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  befet  with  armed  men.  The 
king  then  informed  them  that  none  had  any  thing  to 
apprehend  excepting  fuch  as  had  been  notorious  of¬ 
fenders  ;  and  thefe  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  taken 
into  cuftody,  telling  them,  that  their  fubmitting  to 
public  juflice  muft  be  the  price  of  their  liberty.  They 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  king’s  offer,  and  the  crimi¬ 
nals  were  accordingly  punifhed  according  to  their  de- 
lerts. 

About  this  time  Edgar,  king  of  England,  finding 
himfelf  prefted  by  the  Danes,  found  means  to  unite  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  of  Cumberland  with 
himfelf  in  a  treaty  againft  the  Danes  ;  which  gave  oc¬ 
cafion  to  a  report  that  Kenneth  had  become  tributary 
to  the  king  of  England.  This,  however,  is  utterly 
denied  by  all  the  Scots  biftorians  ;  who  affirm  that  Ken¬ 
neth  cultivated  a  good  correfpondence  with  Edgar,  as 
well  becaufe  he  expe&ed  nftiftance  in  defending  his 
coafts,  as  becaufe  he  intended  entirely  to  alter  the  mode 
of  fucceflion  to  the  throne.  About  this  time  the  Danes 
made  a  dreadful  invafion.  Their  original  intention 
feems  to  have  been  to  land  on  fome  part  of  the  Englifh 
coafts  *,  but  finding  thefe  too  well  guarded,  they  landed 
at  Montrofe  in  Scotland,  committing  every  where  the 
liioft  dreadful  ravages.  Kenneth  was  then  at  Stirling, 
and  quite  unprepared ;  however,  having  collected  a 
handful  of  troops,  he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  as  they 
were  draggling  up  and  down,  but  could  not  prevent 
them  from  befieging  Perth.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  king*s 
,  army  conflantly  increafea,  he  refolved  to  give  the  enemy 
battle.  The  feene  of  this  action  was  at  Loncarty,  near 
Perth.  The  king  is  faid  to  have  offered  ten  pounds  in 
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filver,  cr  the  value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  S 
Dane  which  fliould  be  brought  him  }  and  an  immunity  v— ^ 

from  all  taxes  to  the  foldiers  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
provided  they  fliould  be  victorious  :  but,  notwithftand-  DefeatS  the 
ing  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  Danes, 
fo  defperately,  that  Kenneth’s  army  muft  have  been  to¬ 
tally  defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives  been  flopped  by  a  51 
yeoman  and  his  two  Tons  of  the  name  of  Hay,  who  Rife  of  the 
were  coming  up  to  the  battle,  aimed  with  fuch  rulHc^m*jy°f 
weapons  as  their  condition  in  life  afforded.  Buchanan  Errcu‘ 


and  Boece  inform  us,  that  thefe  countrymen  were 
ploughing  in  a  field  hard  by  the  feene  of  aCtion,  and 
perceiving  that  their  countrymen  fled,  they  loofed  their 
oxen,  and  made  ufe  of  the  yokes  as  weapons,  with  which., 
they  firfl  obliged  their  countrymen  to  (land,  and  then 
annoyed  their  enemies.  The  fight  was  now  renewed 
with  luch  fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes 
were  utterly  defeated  \  and,  after  the  battle,  the  king 
rewarded  Hay  with  the  barony  of  Errol  in  the  Carfe  of 
Gowrie,  ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an  armorial 
bearing  alluding  to  the  ruftic  weapons  with  which  they 
had  atchieved  this  glorious  exploit.  ^  52 

In  the  year  994,  Kenneth  was  murdered  at  the  in- Kenneth 
ffigation  of  a  lady  named  Fcnella,  whofe  fon  he  had 
caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  The  murder  was  perpetra¬ 
ted  in  Fenella’s  caftle,  where  fhe  had  perfuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  vifit.  His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
place  \  but  being  at  length  tired  out,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  found  their  king  murdered  :  on  which 
they  laid  the  caftle  in  allies  \  but  Fenella  efcaped  by  a 
poftern.  The  throne  was  then  feized  by  an  ufurper 
named  Conjl entitle ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  fucceeded  by  Grime, 
the  grand  fon  of  King  Duffus  \  and  he  again  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  by  Malcolm  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  the  53 
lawful  heir  of  the  Scottifh  throne.  After  this  victory,  Malcolm  IL 
however,  Malcolm  did  not  immediately  affume  the  fo-  An'  1003t 
vereignty  ;  but  afked  the  crown  from  the  nobles  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  law  pa{fed  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  by 
which  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  became 
hereditary.  This  they  immediately  granted,  and  Mal¬ 
colm  was  accordingly  crowned  king.  He  joined  him¬ 
felf  in  ftriCt  alliance  with  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
proved  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Danes  in  England,  that 
Sweyn  their  king  refolved  to  direCt  his  whole  force 

againft  him  by  an  inVafion  of  Scotland.  His  firft  at¬ 

tempt,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful  \  all  his  foldiers 
being  cut  in  pieces,  except  fome  few  who  efcaped  to 
their  fliips,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  amounted  to  no 
more  than  30  men.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 
prince  of  Cumberland,  having  negleCted  to  pay  his  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  king  of  England,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes.  Malcolm  took 
the  field  againft  them,  and  defeated  both ,  but  while 
he  was  thus  employed  in  the  fouth,  a  new  army  of 
Danes  landed  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  54 

Spey.  Malcolm  advanced  againft  them  with  an  army  The  Scots 

much  inferior  in  number  j  and  his  men,  neglecting  every  d*fe^ted  by 
thing  but  the  blind  impulfes  of  fury,  were  alrnoft  all  e  ‘4lle' 
cut  to  pieces ;  Malcolm  himfelf  being  defperately 


wounded. 

By  this  victory  the  Danes  were  fo  much  elated,  that 
they  fent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  fet¬ 
tle  in  this  country.  The  caftle  of  Nairn,  at  that  time 
thought  almoft  impregnable,  fell  into  their  hands )  and 

the 
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Scotland,  the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Forres  were  abandoned  both  by 
1  their  garrifons  and  inhabitants.  The  Scots  were  every¬ 

where  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  mod  fervile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors ; 
who,  to  render  the  caftle  of  Nairn,  as  they  thought, 
abfolutely  impregnable,  cut  through  the  fmall  ifthmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  land.  All  this  time,  however, 
Malcolm  was  railing  forces  in  the  fouthern  counties  ; 
and  having  at  laft  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  Murtloch,  near  Balveny,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  this  day  to  have  been  a  ftrong  Danifh  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Here  he  attacked  the  enemy  •,  but  having  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  three  of  his  general  officers,  he  was 
again  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  the  Daniffi  gene¬ 
ral  happening  to  be  killed  in  the  purfuit,  the  Scots  were 
encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
they  at  laft  obtained  a  complete  viftory  j  but  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  might  otherwife  have  accrued. 

On  the  news  of  this  ill  fuccefs,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
fleets,  one  from  England,  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  defcent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Camus,  one  of  his  mod  renowned  generals.  The  Danes 
attempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth )  but  find¬ 
ing  every  place  there  well  fortified,  they  were  obliged 
to  move  farther  northward,  and  effefted  their  purpofe 
at  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Angus.  The  caftle  of 
Brechin  was  firft  befieged  j  but  meeting  with  a  ftout 
refiftance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church  in  allies. 
From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  village  of  Panbride, 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Karboddo .  Malcolm  in 
the  mean  time  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  and  encamped 
at  a  place  called  Barr ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland  $  for 
as  Moray  and  the  northern  provinces  were  already  in 
the  polTeflion  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evident  that  a  viftory 
at  this  time  mull  put  them  in  poffeflion  of  the  whole. 
The  engagement  was  defperate,  and  fo  bloody,  that 
the  rivulet  which  proceeds  from  Loch  Tay  is  faid  to 
have  had  its  water  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  llain ; 
but  at  laft  the  Danes  gave  way  and  fled.  There  was 
at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm,  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Keith.  He  purfued  Camus  j  and  having 
overtaken  him,  engaged  and  killed  him  ;  but  another 
Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  fame  time,  difputed  with 
Keith  the  glory  of  the  action.  *  While  the  difpute  lafted, 
Malcolm  came  up  \  who  fuffered  them  to  decide  it  by 
fingle  combat.  In  this  fecond  combat  Keith  proved  al- 
fo  viftorious,  and  killed  his  antagonift.  The  dying 
perfon  confeffed  the  juftice  of  Keith’s  claim  ;  and  Mal¬ 
colm  dipping  his  finger  in  his  blood  marked  the  fhield 
of  Keith  with  three  ftrokes,  pronouncing  the  words 
Veritas  vincit ,  “  Truth  overcomes,”  which  has  ever 
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fince  been  the  armorial  bearing  and  motto  of  the  family  Scotland, 
of  Keith  (B).  v - 7 

Sweyn,  not  yet  difeouraged,  fent  his  fon  Canute,  af-  Another 
terwards  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greateft  war-  invafion. 
riours  of  that  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Canute 
landed  in  Buchan  ;  and,  as  the  Scots  were  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  fuch  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  thought 
proper  to  aft  on  the  defenfive.  But  the  Scots,  who 
now  thought  themfelves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
on  to  a  general  engagement.  Malcolm  complied  with 
their  defire,  and  a  battle  enfued  }  in  which  though 
neither  party  had  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  viftory,  the 
Danes  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  willingly  con-  59 
eluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  Peace  con- 
Danes  {hould  immediately  depart  from  Scotland  ;  that  clut*e<** 
as  long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn  lived,  neither  of  them 
Ihould  wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other’s 
enemies  ^  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought  {hould  be  fet  apart  and  confec rated  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  Thefe  ftipulations  were  punctually  fulfilled 
by  Malcolm,  who  built  in  the  neighbourhood  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Olaus,  the  tutelar  faint  of  thefe  northern 
nations. 

After  performing  all  thefe  glorious  exploits,  and  be¬ 
coming  the  fecond  legiflator  in  the  Scottifh  nation,  Mal¬ 
colm  is  faid  to  have  ftained  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
with  avarice  and  oppreffion  \  in  confequence  of  which  he  60 
was  murdered  at  the  age  of  80  years,  after  he  had  reign-  Malcolm 
ed  above  30.  This  affaflination  was  perpetrated  while  aHaffinate^ 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Glammis.  His  own  domeftics  are 
faid  to  have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  to  have  fled 
along  with  the  confpirators  $  but  in  pafling  the  lake  of 
Forfar  on  the  ice,  it  gave  way  with  them,  and  they 
were  all  drowned.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
fculptures  upon  fome  ftones  erefted  near  the  fpot ;  one  of 
which  is  ftill  called  Malcolm's  grave Jlone ;  and  all  of 
them  exhibit  fome  rude  reprefentations  of  the  murder  and 
the  fate  of  the  affaflins.  ^ t 

Malcolm  was  fucceeded,  in  the  year  1034,  by  his  Duncan  I. 
grandfon  Duncan  I.  but  he  is  faid  to  have  had  another  An.  1034. 
grandfon,  the  famous  Macbeth ;  though  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandfon  of  Mai-  ’ 
colm,  but  of  Fenella  who  murdered  Kenneth  III.  The 
firft  years  of  Duncan’s  reign  were  paffed  in  tranquillity, 
but  domeftic  broils  foon  took  place  on  the  following 
occafion.  We  are  told  by  fome  hiftorians  that  Banquo, 
a  nobleman  of  great  eminence,  afted  then  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  fteward  to  Duncan,  by  collefting  his  rents  5  but 
being  very  rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  was 
way-laid,  robbed,  and  almoft  murdered.  Of  this  out¬ 
rage  Banquo  complained  as  foon  as  he  recovered  of  his 
wounds  and  could  appear  at  court.  The  robbers  were 
4  F  fummoned 


(b)  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  Septcntriona/e,  obferves,  that  in  all  probability  the  Scots  gained  two  vifto- 
ries  over  the  Danes  on  the  piefent  occafion  ;  one  near  the  place  called  Karboddo ,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the 
other  at  Aberlemno,  four  miles  from  Brechin.  At  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  fculptures,  erefted 
moft  probably  in  memory  of  a  viftory.  That  at  Karboddo  is  called  Camus's  crofs  ;  near  which,  fomewhat  more 
than  a  century  ago,  a  large  fepulchre,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Camus,  was  difeovered.  It  cor.filted  of  four  great 
ftones;  and  had  in  it  a  huge  ikeleton,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  Danifh  prince.'  The  fatal  ftroke  feemed  to  have 
been  given  him  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fkull  being  cut  awav,  probably  bv  the 
ftroke  of  the  fword.  '  6  '  *  3  ' 
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fummoned  to  furrender  themfelves  to  judice  but  indead 
of  obeying,  they  killed  the  meiTenger.  Macbeth  repre¬ 
fen  ted  this  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  that  he  was  font  with  an 
army  to  reduce  the  infurgents,  who  had  already  dedroy- 
ed  many  of  the  king’s  friends.  This  commiflion  he  per¬ 
formed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  rebel  chief  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  j  after  which  Macbeth  fent  his  head  to 
the  king,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  utmod  feverity 
againft  the  infurgents. 

This  infurreftion  was  fcarcely  quelled,  w'hen  tire 
Danes  landed  again  in  Fife  *,  and  Duncan  put  himfelf 
st  the  head  of  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Eanquo  ferving  under  him.  The  Danes  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  and  eldeit  fon  of 
Canute.  He  proceeded  with  all  the  barbarity  natural 
to  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  fell  in  his  way.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  Culrofs,  in  which  the  Scots  w:ere 
defeated :  but  the  Danes  purchafed  their  viftory  fo 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  improve  it }  and  Duncan  re¬ 
treated  to  Perth,  while  Macbeth  was  fent  to  raife  more 
forces.  In  the  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  dege  to  Perth, 
which  w’as  defended  by  Duncan  and  Eanquo.  The 
Danes  were  fo  much  didreffed  for  want  of  provifions, 
that  they  at  lad  confented  to  treat  for  peace,  provided 
the  prefiing  neceflities  of  the  army  were  relieved.  The 
Scots  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  this  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot  in  order  to  amufe  Sweyn,  and  gain  time  for  the 
ftratagem  which  Duncan  wTas  preparing.  This  was  no 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  infufing  intoxicat¬ 
ing  herbs  into  the  liquors  that  rvere  fent  along  with  the 
other  provifions  to  the  Danifn  camp.  Thefe  foporifics 
had  the  intended  eflfeft  }  and  while  the  Danes  were  un¬ 
der  their  influence,  Macbeth  and  Eanquo  broke  iato  their 
camp,  where  they  put  all  to  the  fword,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  fome  of  Sweyn’s  attendants  carried  him  on 
board  }  and  we  are  told  that  his  w*as  the  only  ihip  of  all 
the  fleet  that  returned  to  Norway.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  a  frefli  body  of  Danes  landed  at  King- 
horn  in  the  county  of  Fife  :  but  they  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated  by  Macbeth  and  Eanquo.  Such  of  the  Danes  as 
efc.aped  fled  to  their  fhips*,  but  before  they  departed  they 
obtained  leave  to  bury  their  dead  in  Inchcolm,  a  fmall 
ifland  lying  in  the  Forth,  where  one  of  their  monuments 
is  flill  to  be  feen. 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  invafions  of  the  Danes  \ 
after  which  Duncan  applied  himfelf  to  the  adminiftra- 
iion  of  judice,  and  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  fub- 
jefts. 

While  be  was  thus  exerting  himfelf  for  the  good  of 
his  fubjefts,  his  general,  Macbeth,  w’ho  had  been  fo 
much  diftinguiftied  in  the  Danifh  wars,  was  plotting  the 
affaffmation  of  the  king,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the 
throne.  To  thefe  purpofes,  it  appears,  Macbeth  was 
inftigated  by  his  wife,  the  lady  Gruoch,  daughter  of 
Kenneth  IV.  who,  as  we  have  feen,  was  flain  by  Mal¬ 
colm  II.  the  grandfather  of  Duncan.  This  lady  had 
been  married  to  Gilcomgain,  the  maormor  of  Murray, 
and  after  his  death  had  efpoufed  Macbeth,  the  maormor 
of  Rofs.  This  account  of  Lady  Macbeth  fhewTs  that  it 
was  a  fpirit  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  grandfa¬ 
ther,  which  prompted  her  to  indigate  her  hufband  to 
the  affaffmation  of  Duncan.  This  affaffmation  took 
place  in  1039,  Mot  near  Invernefs,  as  related  by  Shake- 
fpeare  and  the  hidorians  whom  he  has  copied,  but  at 


Bathgowanan,  near  Elgin,  within  the  territory  of  Gru-  Scothr.dJ- 
och.  Duncan  left  two  infant  ions,  Malcolm  and  Do- v— 
nald,  of  whom  the  former,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
fled  to  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  found  an  afylum  in 
the  Weltern  Illands.  Macbeth  having  thus  gratified  his 
wife’s  revenge,  and  his  own  ambition,  look  poffedion  of 
the  vacant  throne.  65 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  the  ufurper,  Reign  of 
Malcolm,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept  Macbeth, 
within  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  without  any An*  lo^ 
thoughts  of  afeending  his  father’s  throne.  Macbeth 
for  fome  time  governed  w:ith  moderation,  but  at  lad  be^ 
came  a  tyrant. 

Among  the  numerous  fables  with  which  the  dory  of 
Macbeth  has  been  decked,  mud  be  ranked  the  murder 
of  Eanquo,  and  the  efcape  of  his  fon  Fleance,  the  fup- 
pofed  primogenitor  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart.  Hiftory 
knows  nothing  of  Eanquo  the  thane  of  Lochaber,  nor 
of  Fleance  his  fon.  None  of  the  ancient  chronicles  nor 
Irifh  annals,  nor  even  Fordoun,  recognize  the  names  of 
Eanquo  and  Fleance,  though  the  latter  be  made  by  ge- 
nealogids  the  root  and  father  of  many  kings.  Nor  is  a 
thane  of  Lochaber  known  in  Scottidi  hiiiory,  becaufe 
the  Scottidi  kings  had  never  any  demefnes  within  that 
impervious  di drift  *.  *  Chahuer's 

Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife,  was  the  mod  powerful  Caledonia*. 
perfon  in  Scotland  5  for  which  re  a  fon,  Macbeth  deter- vo^l# 
mined  todedroy  him.  On  this  Macdud  tied  to  France ;  P'  4 ll,/ 
and  Macbeth  cruelly  put  to  death  his  wife,  and  children  $6 
who  were  yet  infants,  and  fequedered  his  eilate.  Mac-  Macbeth 
duff  vowed  revenge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  at- ^ven  out* 
tempt  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  Macbeth  oppofed  them 
with  his  whole  force  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  pitch¬ 
ed  battle,  he  took  refuge  in  the  mod  inacctdible  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  Highlands,  where  lie  defended  himfelf 
for  two  years ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Malcolm  war 
acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and  crowned  at 
Scone.  t  #  67 

The  w*ar  between  Macbeth  and  the  new  king  conti-  kditfi 
lined  for  two  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  latter*, 
but  at  lad  he  was  killed  in  a  hilly  by  Macduff,  at  Lum- 
phanan,  on  the  5th  of  Deer.  1056.  However  the  public 
tranquillity  did  not  end  with  his  life.  His  followers 
elefted  one  of  his  kinfmen  named  Liillcich,  fur  named  the 
Idiot,  to  fucceed  him  *,  but  he  not  being  able  to  with- 
dand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  north,  where  being 
purfued,  he  was  killed  at  Effey  in  Strathbogie,  after  a 
reign  of  four  months.  ^ 

Malcolm  being  now  eflablidied  on  the  throne,  be-  Malcolm 
gan  with  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  fervices  \  and  III.  efta- 
conferred  upon  his  family  four  extraordinary  privileges :  bhflied  on 
I.  That  they  fnould  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of  date*h^0I™ttl 
at  the  coronation.  2.  That  they  fhould  lead  the  van  An.  lc^9 
of  all  the  royal  armies.  3.  That  they  fhould  have  a 
regality  within  themfelves :  and,  4.  That  if  any  of 
Macduff’s  family  diould  happen  to  kill  a  nobleman  un- 
premeditately,  he  diould  pay  24  marks  of  diver,  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  12.  The  king’s  next  care  was  to  reindate 
in  their  fathers  poffedions  all  tire  children  who  had  been 
difinherited  by  the  late  tyrant  5  w’hich  he  did  in  a  con¬ 
vention  of  his  nobles  held  at  Forfar.  In  the  time  of 
William  the  conqueror,  wTe  find  Malcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  England,  the  occafiori  of  w’hich  w^as 
as  follows.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 

Harold  feiz,ed  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 
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Scotland,  of  Edgar  Atheling  the  true  heir  to  the  crown, 

ever,  he  created  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him 
with  great  refpeft  ;  but  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Harold,  William  difcovered  fome  jealoufy  of  Edgar. 
Soon  after,  William  having  occafion  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his 
dominions  in  Normandy,  he  appointed  Edgar  Atheling 
to  attend  him,  along  with  fome  other  noblemen  whom 
he  fufpe&ed  to  be  in  his  intereft  ;  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  the  people  fo  much  difaffe&ed  to 
his  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  feverity, 
rvhich  obliged  great  numbers  of  his  fubje&s  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Cumberland  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Malcolm’s 
dominions.  Edgar  had  two  lifters,  Margaret  and  Chrif- 
tina  :  thefe,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gofpatric  and 
Martefvvin,  foon  made  him  fenfible  how  precarious  his 
life  was  under  fuch  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  perfuaded  him 
to  make  preparations  for  flying  into  Hungary  or  fome 
foreign  country.  Edgar  accordingly  fet  fail  with  his 
mother  Agatha,  his  two  lifters,  and  a  great  train  of 
Anglo-Saxon  noblemen  ;  but  by  ftrefs  of  weather  was 
forced  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  the  illuftrious  exiles 
landed  at  the  place  fmce  that  time  called  the  Queen's 
Ferry .  Malcolm  no  fooner  heard  of  their  landing  than 
he  paid  them  a  vilit  in  perfon  •,  and  at  this  vifit  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  Princefs  Margaret.  In  confequence 
of  this,  the  chief  of  Edgar’s  party  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Scotland.  William  foon  made  a  formal  demand 
of  Edgar;  and  on  Malcolm’s  refufal,  declared  war 
again  ft  him. 

William  wras  the  moft  formidable  enemy  whom  the 
.  Scots  had  ever  encountered,  as  having  not  only  the  whole 
force  of  England,  but  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 
However,  as  he  had  tyrannized  molt  unmercifully  over 
his  Englifh  fubje&s,  they  were  much  more  inclined  to 
aftift  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince  ;  and  he  even 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  up  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland  to  Gofpatric,  who  had  followed  Edgar,  upon 
condition  of  his  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble¬ 
man  accordingly  invaded  Cumberland ;  in  return  for 
which  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  and  inviting  at 
the  fame  time  the  Irifh  and  Danes  to  join  him. 

By  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gofpatric  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummin  one  of  his  Norman  baions;  but  the  Northum¬ 
brians  having  joined  Gofpatric,  ancj  received  the  Danes 
as  their  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 
followers  at  Durham,  'where  they  had  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelties.  After  this  they  laid  liege  to  the  forts 
built  by  William  in  Yorkfhire  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  Englifh,  Scots,  and  Danes,  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  York,  and  put  to  the  fword 
three  thonfand  Normans  who  were  there  in  garrifon  ; 
and  this  fuccefs  was  followed  by  many  incurfions  and 
ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians  ac- 
i^uired  great  booty.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that 
thefe  allies  had  the  intereft  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Irifh  ;  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for¬ 
lorn  prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  few  Englifhmen 
who  had  followed  his  fortune :  for  the  booty  was  no 
fooner  obtained,  than  the  Danes  retired  to  their  (hips, 
and  the  Northumbrians  to  their  habitations,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  perfect  fafety.  But  in  the  mean  time  Wil¬ 
liam,  having  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  advanced 
northwards.  He  firft  inffi&ed  a  fevere  revenge  upon 
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How-  the  Northumbrians;  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York,  Scotland. 

and  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants;  and  perceiving  ■ J 

that  danger  was  ftill  threatened  by  the  Danes,  he  brib¬ 
ed  then*  with  a  fum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now'  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for¬ 
midable  adverfary  ;  and,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pofe  fo  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions, 
where  he  remained  for  fome  time  on  the  defenflve,  but 
not  without  making  great  preparations  for  once  more  72 
invading  England.  His  fecond  invafion  took  place  in  A  fecond 
the  year  1071,  while  William  was  employed  in  quelling  invafton* 
an  infurre&ion  in  Wales.  He  is  faid  at  this  time  to 
have  behaved  with  the  greateft  cruelty.  He  invaded 
England  by  Cumberland  ;  ravaged  Teefdale  ;  and  at  a 
place  called  Hundreds-  ke/d,  he  maflacred  lonie  Engliili 
noblemen,  with  all  their  followers.  Thence  he  mar¬ 
ched  to  Cleveland  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire  ; 
which  he  alfo  ravaged  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  fending 
back  the  booty  with  part  of  his  army  to  Scotland  :  af¬ 
ter  which,  he  pillaged  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  is  faid  not  to  have  fpared  the  moft  facred  edifices, 
but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground.  In  the  mean 
time  Gofpatric,  to  whom  William  had  again  ceded 
Northumberland,  attempted  to  make  a  diverfion  in  his 
favour,  by  invading  Cumberland  :  but  being  utterly  de¬ 
feated  by  Malcolm,  he  was  obliged  to  ftiut  himfelf  up  in 
Bamborough  caftle ;  while  Malcolm  returned  in  triumph 
with  his  army  to  Scotland,  where  he  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Margaret.  7.3 

The  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented  William 
his  army,  invaded  Scotland  in  his  turn.  The  parti- 
culars  of  the  war  are  unknowm  ;  but  it  certainly  ended  vadesScot- 
much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Scots,  as  Malcolm  bud. 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.  The  Englifli  hiftorians 
contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  his 
dominions ;  but  the  Scots  with  more  reafon  affirm, 
that  it  was  ojily  for  thofe  he  poffefled  in  England. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  crofs  was  ere&ed  at 
Stanmore  in  Richmondfhire,  with  the  arms  of  both 
kings,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary  between  the  poffefficns 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm.  Part 
of  this  monument,  called  Re-crofs ,  or  rather  Roy-crofs , 
or  The  crofs  of  the  kings ,  was  entire  in  the  days  of  Cam¬ 
den. 

This  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmore  and  William 
produced  the  greateft  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.  What  contributed  chiefly  to  this  wras  the  ex¬ 
cellent  difpofition  of  Queen  Margaret ;  who  was,  for  ^ 
that  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  and  politenefs :  and  next  Refonua- 
to  this  was  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled*'011  on 
in  Scotland;  among  whom  wrere  fome  Frenchmen,  who  f00t  ^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendfhip  with  the  Scots  rueenof 
which  lafted  for  ages.  Malcolm  himfelf,  alfo,  though  Scotland, 
by  his  ravages  in  England  he  feems  naturally  to  have 
been  a  barbarian,  was  far  from  being  averfe  to  a  refor¬ 
mation,  and  even  fet  the  example  himfelf.  During  her 
hufband’s  abfence  in  England  Queen  Margaret  had 
chofen  for  her  confeflor  one  Turgot,  whom  fhe  alfo 
made  her  aftiftant  in  her  intended  reformation.  She 
began  with  new-modelling  her  own  court ;  into  which 
flie  introduced  the  offices,  furniture,  and  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Europe. 

She  difmifted  from  her  fervice  all  thofe  who  were  noted 
for  immorality  and  impiety ;  and  charged  Turgot,  on 
4  F  2  paia 
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Scotland,  pain  of  her  difpleafure,  to  give  his  real  fentiments  on 
the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  bed  inquiry  be  could 
make.  By  him  (lie  was  informed,  that  fa£lion  reigned 
among  the  nobles,  rapine  among  the  commons,  and  in¬ 
continence  among  all  degrees  of  men.  Above  all,  he 
complained  that  the  kingdom  was  deflitute  of  a  learned 
clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  exam¬ 
ple  and  do&rine.  All  this  the  queen  reprefented  to 
her  hufband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  fet  about  the 
work  of  reformation  immediately.  In  this,  however, 
he  met  with  confiderable  oppofition.  The  Scots,  ac- 
cuflomed  to  opprefs  their  inferiors,  thought  all  reftric- 
tions  of  their  power  fo  many  fteps  towards  their  flavery. 
The  introdu&ion  of  foreign  offices  and  titles  confirmed 
them  in  this  opinion  \  and  fuch  a  dangerous  infurreftion 
happened  in  Moray  and  fome  of  the  northern  counties, 
that  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  march  againft  the  rebels 
in  perfon.  He  lound  them,  indeed,  very  formidable  ; 
but  they  were  fo  much  intimidated  by  his  refolution, 
that  they  intreated  the  clergy  who  were  among  them 
to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their  favour.  Malcolm 
received  their  fubmiffion,  but  refufed  to  grant  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  pardon.  He  gave  all  the  common  people  in¬ 
deed  leave  to  return  to  their  habitations,  but  obliged 
the  higher  ranks  to  furrender  themfelves  to  his  pleafure. 
Many  of  the  moil  guilty  were  put  to  death,  or  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprifonment }  while  others  had 
their  eflates  confiscated.  This  feverity  checked  the  re¬ 
bellious  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  Malcolm  returned  to 
his  plans  of  reformation.  Still,  however,  he  found 
himfelf  oppofed  even  in  thofe  abufes,  which  were  moll 
obvious  and  glaring.  He  durft  not  entirely  abolifh  that 
infamous  pra&ice  of  the  landlord  claiming  the  firft  night 
with  his  tenant’s  bride  *,  though,  by  the  queen’s  influ¬ 
ence,  the  privilege  was  changed  into  the  payment  of  a 
piece  of  money  by  the  bridegroom,  and  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  mercheta  mulierum ,  or  “  the  wo¬ 
man’s  merk.”  In  thofe  days  the  Scots  had  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  faying  grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  by 
Margaret,  who  gave  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to 
thofe  who  remained  at  the  royal  table  and  heard  the 
thankfgiving  ;  which  expedient  gave  rife  to  the  term  of 
the  grace-drink.  Befides  this,  the  terms  of  the  duration 
of  Lent  and  Eafter  were  fixed  \  the  king  and  queen  be¬ 
llowed  large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  wraffied  the 
feet  of  fix  of  their  number ;  many  chuaches,  monafte- 
ries,  &c.  were  erecled,  and  the  clerical  revenues  aug¬ 
mented.  Not  with  flan  ding  thefe  reformations,  however, 
fome  hiflorians  have  complained,  that,  along  with  the 
manners  of  the  Engliffi  and  French,  their  luxuries  were 
alfo  introduced.  Till  this  reign  the  Scots  had  been  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fobriety  and  the  fimplicity  of  their 
diet }  which  was  now  converted  into  excefs  and  riot, 
and  fometimes  ended  fatally  by  quarrels  and  bloodffied. 
We  are  told,  at  the  fame  time,  that  even  in  thofe  days, 
the  nobility  ate  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  were  ferved 
with  no  more  than  two  diffies  at  each  meal. 

England  In  the  year  1079,  Malcolm  again  invaded  England’, 
again  in-  but  upon  what  provocation,  or  with  what  fuccefs,  is 
vaded.  not  we]}  known.  But  in  1088,  after  the  death  of  the 

An.  107^.  Q0nquer0r,  he  again  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Edgar  A- 
theling,  who  had  been  reduced  to  implore  his  affiflance 
a  fecond  time,  when  William  Rufus  afcended  the  throne 
of  England.  At  the  time  of  Edgar’s  arrival,  Malcolm 
was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  well  difciplined  army, 


wfith  which  he  penetrated  a  great  way  into  the  country  Scotland, 
of  the  enemy  *,  and,  as  is  laid,  returned  to  Scotland  with 
an  immenfe  booty.  William  refolved  to  revenge  the 
injury,  and  prepared  great  armaments  both  by  fea  and 
land  for  the  invafion  of  Scotland.  His  fuccefs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions.  His  fleet  was  daffied  to  pieces  by  dorms,  and  al-  * 
mofi;  all  on  board  of  it  periffied.  Malcolm  had  alfo 
laid  wade  the  country  through  which  his  antagonid  was 
to  pafs,  fo  effe&ually  that  William  lod  a  great  part  of 
his  troops  by  fatigue  and  famine  }  and,  when  he  arrived 
in  Scotland,  found  himfelf  in  a  filuation  very  little  able 
to  redd  Malcolm,  who  was  advancing  againd  him  with 
a  powerful  army.  In  this  didrefs,  Rufus  had  recourfe  ^ 
to  Robert  de  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  The  Eng- 
diffuaded  him  from  hazarding  a  battle,  but  advifedlifh  army 
him  to  open  a  negociation  by  means  of  Edgar  andm£reat 
the  other  Engliffi  noblemen  who  redded  with  Mal-danger* 
colm.  Edgar  undertook  the  negociation,  on  condition 
of  his  being  redored  to  his  edates  in  England  \  but  met 
with  more  difficulty  than  he  imagined.  Malcolm  had 
never  yet  recognized  the  right  of  William  Rufus  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  therefore  refufed  to  treat 
with  him  as  a  fovereign  prince  \  but  offered  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  negociation  with  his  brother  Robert.  The  two 
princes  accordingly  met }  and  Malcolm,  having  ffiown 
Robert  the  difpofition  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  off  his 
brother  William,  and  to  pay  to  himfcthe  homage  he  had 
been  accu domed  to  pay  to  the  Conqueror  for  his  Eng- 
lifh  dominions.  But  Robert  generoudy  anfwered,  that 
he  had  refigned  to  Rufus  his  right  of  primogeniture  in 
England  ;  and  that  he  had  even  become  one  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  fubje&s,  thereby  accepting  of  an  Engliffi  edate. 

An  interview  with  William  then  followed  ;  in  which  it  peac^7corr* 
was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  ffiould  redore  tociu<jed. 
Malcolm  all  his  fouthern  poffeffions,  for  which  he 
fhould  pay  the  fame  homage  he  had  been  accudomed 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror  *,  that  he  fhould  reftore  to  Mal¬ 
colm  12  difputed  manors,  and  give  him  likewife  12 
merks  of  gold  yearly,  befides  redoring  Edgar  to  all  his 
Engliffi  edates. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  Lothian,  according  to 
the  Englidi  hidorians  ;  but  at  Leeds  in  Yorkdiire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scots.  However,  the  Engliffi  monarch 
looked  upon  the  terms  to  be  fo  very  diffionourable,  that 
he  refolved  not  to  fulfil  them.  Soon  after  his  departure, 

Edgar  and  Robert  began  to  prefs  him  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagements  ;  but  receiving  only  evafive  anfwers,  they 
paffed  over  into  Normandy.  After  their  departure, 

William  applied  himfelf  to  tile  fortification  of  his  north¬ 
ern  boundaries,  efpecially  Carlifle,  which  had  been  de- 
droyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  before. —  A.S  this  place 
lay  within  the  feodal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  William’s  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the  late 
treaty  ;  and  foon  after  repaired  to  the  Engliffi  court  at 
Glouceder,  that  he  might  have  a  perfonal  interview  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  obtain  redrefs.  On  his  arr^' Hoftilities 
val,  William  refufed  him  admittance  to  his  prefence, recommen^ 
without  paying  him  homage.  Malcolm  offered  this  in  ced. 
the  fame  manner  as  had  heen  done  by  his  predeceffors, 
that  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  but  this 
being  rejefled  by  William,  Malcolm  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

The  firft  of  Malcolm’s  military  operations  now  pro¬ 
ved  fatal  to  him;  but  the  circumftances  of  his  death  are 

varioufiy 
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Scotland,  varioufly  related.  It  is  generally  believed  tliat  while 
profecuting  the  fiege  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland, 
Malcolm  ^e  was  ^urPr^e^  by  Earl  Moubray,  by  whom’ it  was  de¬ 
villed  at  fended,  and  flain,  together  with  his  elded  fon  Edward, 

the  fiege  on  the  19th  November,  1093.  Queen  Margaret,  who 

of  Alnwick  was  at  that  time  lying  ill  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
ca  g‘Q  died  four  days  after  her  hufband. 

The  throne  After  the  death  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  throne 
ufurped  by  was  ufurped  by  his  brother  Donald  Bane  }  who,  not- 
Donald  withftanding  the  great  virtues  and  glorious  atchieve- 
ments  of  the  late  king,  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong 
party  during  the  whole  of  his  brother’s  reign.  The 
ufurper,  giving  way  to  the  barbarous  prejudices  of  him- 
felf  and  his  countrymen,  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all 
the  foreigners  whom  Malcolm  had  introduced,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Edgar  him- 
felf  had  long  redded  at  the  Englifh  court,  where  he  was 
in  high  reputation  )  and,  by  his  intered  there,  found 
means  to  refeue  his  nephew,  young  Edgar,  the  king  of 
Scotland’s  elded  furviving  fon,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ufurper  Donald'Bane.  The  favour  which  he  (bowed  him, 
however,  produced  an  accufation  againd  himlelf,  as  if  he 
dedgned  to  adopt  young  Edgar  as  his  fon,  and  fet  him  up 
as  a  pretender  to  the  Engliih  throne.  This  accufation  was 
preferred  by  an  Englilhman  whofe  name  was  Orgar ; 
but,  as  no  legal  proofs  of  the  guilt  could  be  obtained, 
,tlie  cudom  of  the  times  rendered  a  dngle  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  unavoidable.  Orgar  was  one  of  the 
dronged  and  mod  aftive  men  in  the  kingdom )  but  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended 
by  another.  For  a  long  time  none  could  be  found  whd 
would  enter  the  lids,  with  this  champion  ;  but  at  lad 
one  Godwin  of  Wincheder,  whofe  family  had  been  un¬ 
der  obligations  to  Edgar  or  his  ancedors,  offered  to 
defend  his  caufe.  Orgar  was  overcome  and  killed  : 
and,  when  dying,  confeffed  the  falfehood  of  his  accufa¬ 
tion.  The  conqueror  obtained  all  the  lands  of  Ins  ad- 
verfary,  and  William  lived  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of 
the  drifted  friendihip  with  Edgar. 

This  combat,  trifling  as  it  may  feem  to  us,  produced 
very  confiderable  effefts.  The  party  of  Edgar  and  his 
brother’s  (who  had  like  wife  taken  refuge  at  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  court)  revived  in  Scotland,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
Donald  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  to  his  aftiftance.  In  order  to  engage  them 
more  efFeftuallv  to  his  intered,  the  ufurper  yielded  up 
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and  Shet-Cy  to  t^em  ^ie  Orkney  and  Shetland  idands ;  but  when 
land  iflandshis  new  a^es  came  to  his  aftiftance,  they  behaved  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  the 
Scots  than  ever  the  Englifh  had  been.  The  difeon- 
tent  was  greatly  increafed  when  it  was  found  that  Wil¬ 
liam  defigned  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  the  late  Malcolm,  named  Duncan ,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  Englidi  armies  with  great  reputation. 
Donald  attempted  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  adidance  of  his  Norwegian  allies  \  but,  being 
abandoned  by  tbe  Scots,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
ides,  in  order  to  raife  more  forces  *,  and  in  the  mean' 
time  Duncan  was  crowned  at  Scone  with  the  ufual  fo- 
lemnity. 

The  Scots  were  now  greatly  diftreffed  by  two  ufur- 
pers  who  contended  for  the  kingdom,  each  of  them 
Supported  by  a  foreign  army.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  foon  difpatchcd.  Malpedir,  thane  of  Mearns,  fur- 
prifed  Duncan  in  the  caftle  of  Mcniejth,  and  killed 
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him  5  after  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throne.  Scotlimth 
The  affeftion  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  by  this  time 
entirely  alienated  from  Donald,  and  a  manifed  intention 
of  calling  in  young  Edgar  was  ihown.  To  prevent 
this,  Donald  offered  the  young  prince  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the  Southward  of  the  Forth  \ 
but  the  terms  were  rejefted,  and  the  mefTengers  who 
brought  them  were  put  to  death  as  traitors.  The  king 
of  England  alfo,  dreading  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Norwegians,  interpofed  in  young  Edgar’s  favour,  and 
gave  Atheling  the  command  of  an  army  in  order  to  8<? 
redore  his  nephew.  Donald  prepared  to  oppofe  hisene-  Donald  de¬ 
mies  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife  ;  but  was  defert-  by  - 
ed  by  the  Scots  and  obliged  to  fly  :  his  enemies  purfued^&ar* 
him  fo  clofely,  that  he  was  foon  taken  \  and  being- 
brought  before  Edgar,  he  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  condemning  him  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment,  in  which  he  died  fome  time  after. 

With  Donald  Bane  may*be  faid  to  have  terminated, 
the  line  of  Scoto-Irilh  kings,  which  had  filled  the  throne 
of  Scotland  from  the  invafion  of  Fergus  in  506,  to  the. 
year  1097,  the  date  of  Donald  Bane’s  defeat,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  591  years.  Edgar  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  was  of  Saxon  defeent,  and  as  in  his  perfon  a  new 
dynafty  commenced,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  brief 
furvey  of  the  ftate  of  Scotland  on  his  acceffiori,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  eleventh  century. 

We  have  feen  that  from  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.  the  State  of 
Pifts  were  either  expelled  from  Scotland,  ot  had  been  Scotland  at 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  Scoto-Irifh  tribes.  At^e 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  Scotland  was^entury 
fubdivided  into  13  diftrifts,  viz.  thofe  of  Lothian,  Gal¬ 
loway,  Strathcluid,  Fife,  Strathern,  Athol,  Angus, 

Moern  or  Mearns>  the  extenfive  diftrift  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Spey,  comprehending  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
and  the  diftrifts  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Rofs,  and  Suther¬ 
land.  Moft  of  thefe  diftrifts  pofleffed  within  them- 
felves,  an  independent  authority,  exercifed  by  the 
thane.  The  clans  of  the  diftinft  diftrifts  poffeffed 
rights  which  the  regal  power  could  fcarcely  controul  : 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  cuftoms,. and  the  king 
could  neither  appoint  nor  difplace  their  chieftains.  The  : 
notion  of  a  body  politic  having  an  acknowledged  autho¬ 
rity  to  make  laws,  which  every  individual  and  every 
diftrift  were  bound  to  obey,  was  fcarcely  known.  The 
kings  and  the  maormors  were  fo  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  refpeftive  ftations,  that  the  power  of  the 
fuperior  over  his  vaflal  was  but  little  felt, .though  it  was- 
acknowledged,  and  was  often  refilled,  becaufe  it  could 
not  eafily  be  enforced.  The  fame  law  which  direfted 
the  fucceflion  of  the  kings,  operated  equally,  and  with 
fimilar  effefts,  in  the  fucceftion  of  every  chieftain.  The 
cuftom  called  taniftry ,  already  explained  in  N°  32,  was 
the  common  law  of  North  Britain  throughout  the  Scoto* 

Irifti  period.  The  Brehons  continued  to  be  judges 
throughout  every  diftrift  of  Scotland,  and  were  regu¬ 
lated  in  their  judicial  proceedings,  by  the  common 
cuftoms  of  the  country,  and  the  ufual  manners  of  the 
times. 

One  of  the  moft  fingular  cuftoms  introduced  by  the  Manners 
Scoto-Irifti  colonifts,  and  which  prevailed  for  many  fuc*  and  cuC. 
ceeding  •  ages,  was  the  ufe  of  flug-horns,  or  war-cries,  toms. 

Each  clan  had  its  appropriate  flug-horn.  Thus,  that 
of  the  Macken zies  was  Tuiloch-ard ,  or  the  high  hill ; 
that  of  the  Grants,  Craig- clackic ,  rock  of  alarm.  Often 
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they  were  fimply  the  name  of  the  clan,  as  A  Home ,  A 
Home ,  for  the  family  of  Hume  }  A  Douglas ,  A  Douglas , 
for  that  of  Douglas.  At  this  time  the  nobility  ufed  no 
armorial  bearings,  which  we  are  allured  were  not  adopt¬ 
ed  before  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  on  whofe 
efcutcheon  the  lion  rampant  firft  appeared  as  a  national 
badge.  Neither  feals  nor  coins  appear  to  have  been  in 
tde,  but  all  commerce  confifted  in  barter. 

Edgar  was  fon  of  Malcolm  Canmore  by  Margaret, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  princefs,  and  was  ft  ill  very  young  when 
he  afcended  the  Scottilh  throne.  The  education  which 
he  had  received  from  his  mother,  the  experience  which 
he  had  acquired  under  the  Englilh  government  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  his  authority  over 
North  Britain  by  the  power  of  that  government,  all 
induced  him  to  imitate  the  Englilh  rather  than  the 
Scottilh  cultoms,  during  his  feeble  adminiftration. 

He  had  fcarcely  afcended  the  throne  of  his  father 
when  Magnus,  the  enterpriling  king  of  Norway,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  furrounding  fea?,  in  order  to  compel  the 
fubmiflion  of  his  fubje&s  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebudes, 
and  to  plunder  or  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fhores  of  England,  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland. 
Had  Magnus  attempted  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  would  probably  have  met  with  little  oppofition 
from  Edgar,  in  whom  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian 
prince  appears  to  have  excited  confiderable  apprehen¬ 
sion.  From  this,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
death  of  Magnus,  in  1103.  Three  years  before  had 
died  William  Rufus,  whom  Edgar  confidered  as  a  bene- 
faftor ;  and  in  the  fame  year,  his  lifter  Matilda  had 
been  married  to  Henry  I.  Thus,  both  from  prudence 
and  policy,  Edgar  avoided  all  difputes  with  England, 
and  either  his  intereft  or  his  weaknefs  prevented  him 
from  interfering  with  the  then  embroiled  ftate  of  the 
European  continent.  He  paid  confiderable  attention 
to  the  internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom,  efpecially  in 
ecclefiaftical  matters.  He  conferred  on  the  monks  of 
St  Cuthber't  at  Durham,  many  churches  and  lands  near 
Berwick  \  and  he  bellowed  the  church  of  Portmoak  in 
Kinrofs,  on  the  Culdees,  and  that  of  Gellold  on  the 
monks  of  Dunfermling.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  in  this  religious  age  he  founded  any  remarkable  re¬ 
ligious  houfe.  He  died  at  Dun-Edin  without  iiTue,  on 
the  8th  of  January  1  to6,  having  reigned  nine  years.  He 
has  been  chara&erifed  as  an  amiable  man,  who  formed 
himfelf  in  the  model  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  of  Eng¬ 
land.  From  the  filence  of  biftory  we  may  infer  that  his 
reign  was  barren  of  events  $  and  from  the  feeblenefs  of 
his  charafter,  we  may  conclude  that  his  authority  was 
fcarcely  recogwifed  within  the  largeft  portion  of  his 
kingdom. 

Edgar  was  fucceeded  by  bis  brother  Alexander  I. 
furnamed  the  Fierce  from  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper. 
On  his  acceftion  to  the  throne,  however,  the  Scots  were 
fo  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  on  account  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance  of  piety  and  devotion,  that  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  foon  filled  with  ravages  and  blood¬ 
shed,  by  reafon  of  the  wars  of  the  chieftains  with  each 
other.  Alexander  immediately  raifed  an  army,  and 
marching  into  Moray  and  Rofs-ftvire,  attacked  the  in- 
furgents  feparately  $  and  having  fubdued  them  all,  he 
Admini-  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  death.  He  then  prepared 
fters  juftice  recjucc  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  de- 
*  liver  the  people  from  the  oppreffion  under  which  they 
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groaned.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  on  his  Scotland, 
return  from  the  expedition  juft  new  mentioned.  In  pall¬ 
ing  through  the  Mearns,  he  met  with  a  widow,  who 
complained  that  her  hufband  and  fon  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  young  earl  their  fuperior.  Alexander  im¬ 
mediately  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  fwore  that  he 
would  not  remount  him  till  he  had  inquired  into  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  complaint  }  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  the  of¬ 
fender  was  hanged  on  the  fpot.  Thefe  vigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  prevented  all  attempts  at  open  rebellion  j  but 
produced  many  confpiracies  among  the  prolligate  part  of 
his  private  fubje£ls,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live 
Under  a  more  remifs  government.  The  moil  remarkable  Narrowly 
of  thefe  took  place  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  build-  e{caPes 
ing  the  caftle  of  Baledgar,  fo  called  in  memory  of  his  a^a  ins* 
brother  Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundation  ftone.  It 
was  fituated  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  which,  we  are  told, 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Donald  Bane,  but  afterwards 
came  to  the  crown,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture. 

The  confpirators  bribed  one  of  the  king^s  chamberlains 
to  introduce  them  at  night  into  the  royal  bed-chamber  : 
but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noife,  drew  his  fword, 
and  killed  fix  of  them  \  after  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
knight  named  Alexander  Carr  on ,  he  efcaped  the  danger, 
by  Hying  into  Fife.  The  confpirators  chiefly  refided 
in  the  Mearns,  to  which  Alexander  once  more  repaired 
at  the  head  of  an  army  *,  but  the  rebels  retreated  north¬ 
wards,  and  crofted  the  Spey.  The  king  purfued  them 
acrofs  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  brought  to  juftice 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  battle,  Carron 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  eminently,  that  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Skrimgeour  or  Skrimgeour ;  which  indeed 
is  no  other  than  the  Englifh  word  fkirmijher  or  Jig  liter. 

The  next  remarkable  tranfafticn  of  Alexander’s  reign,  His  exploits 
as  recorded  by  the  Englifh  hiftorirms,  was  his  journey  in  Enghind. 
into  England,  where  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Henry  I.  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welfti.  Alexander, 
in  virtue  of  the  fealty  which  he  had  fworn  for  his  Eng¬ 
lifh  poffeflions,  readily  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into 
Wales.  There  he  defeated  one  ©f  the  chieftains,  and 
reduced  him  to  great  ftraits  *,  but  could  not  prevent  him 
from  efcaping  to  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  with 
whom  he  was  clofely  allied.  Henry  alfo  marched 
againft  the  enemy,  but  with  much  worfe  fuccefs  than 
Alexander.  Alexander  died  in  1 1 24,  after  a  reign  of 
feventeen  years  ;  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  9I 

This  prince,  dying  a  bachelor,  was  fucceeded  by  his  Wars  of 
younger  brother  David  *,  who  interfered  in  the  affairs  King  Da- 
of  England,  and  took  part  with  the  emprefs  Maud  *n  EmHiS*. 

the  civil  war  which  fhe  carried  on  with  Stephen.  In  ' 

1136,  David  met  his  antagonift  at  Durham  ;  but  as  nei¬ 
ther  party  chofe  to  hazard  an  engagement,  a  negociation 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  This,  however, 
was  obferved  but  for  a  fhort  time  ;  for,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  David  again  invaded  England,  on  fome  frivo¬ 
lous  pretence.  He  defeated  Stephen  at  Roxburgh  \ 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  after  lofing  one 
half  of  his  army.  Next  year  he  renewed  his  invafion  j 
and,  though  he  himfelf  was  a  man  of  great  mildnefs  and 
humanity,  he  fuffered  his  troops  to  commit  fuch  out¬ 
rages,  as  firmly  united  the  Englifh  in  oppofition  to  him. 

His  grand-nephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
of  the  Englifh  army  at  Clithero  *,  after  which  he  rava¬ 
ged  the  country  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  the  inhabitants 
became  exafperated  beyond  meafure  againft  him.  .  New 
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Scotland,  affociations  were  entered  into  againft  the  Scots 3  and 
","  v  1  the  Englifh  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from 
the  fouthward,  advanced  to  Northallerton,  where  the 
famous  ilandard  was  produced.  The  body  of  this  ban- 
dard  was  a  kind  of  box  which  moved  upon  wheels, 
from  which  aiofe  ihe  mad  of  a  fhip  furmounted  by 
a  diver  crofs,  and  round  it  were  hung  the  banners  of  St 
Peter,  St  John  de  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  3  and  fo  great  confidence  had  the  Eng- 
lith  in  this  dandard,  that  they  now  thought  themfelves 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  folid 
ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than 
their  antagonids.  The  armies  met  at  a  place  called 
Cailton  Moor .  The  fivft  line  of  the  Scots  army  was 
compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Carrie,  Kyle, 
Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  The  fecond  line  confided 
of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we  are  to  underdand  the 
king’s  fubje&s  in  England  as  well  as  the  fouth  of  Scot¬ 
land,  together  with  the  Englidi  and  Normans  of  Maud’s 
party.  The  third  line  was  formed  of  the  clans  under 
their  different  chieftains  3  but  who  were  fubjeft  to  no 
regular  command,  and  were  always  impatient  to  return 
to  their  own  country  when  they  had  acquired  any  booty. 

The  Englifh  foldiers  having  ranged  themfelves  round 
their  dandard,  difmounted  from  their  horfes,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  long  lances  which  the  fird  line  of  the  Scots 
army  carried.  Their  front-line  was  intermixed  with 
archers  3  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  ready  for  purfuit,  hover¬ 
ed  at  fome  didance.  The  Scots,  befides  their  lances, 
yiade  ufe  of  targets  3  but,  when  the  Englidi  clofed  with 
them,  they  were  foon  difordered  and  driven  back  upon 
the  centre,  where  David  commanded  in  perfon.  His  fon 
made  a  gallant  reddance,  but  was  at  lad  forced  to  yield  : 
the  lad  line  feems  never  to  have  been  engaged.  David, 
feeing  the  Vi&ory  decided  againd  him,  ordered  fome  of 
his  men  to  fave  themfelves  by  throwing  away  their  badges, 
which  it  feems  Maud’s  party  had  worn,  and  mingling 
with  the  Englidi  3  after  which  he  himfelf,  with  his 
fhattered  forces,  retreated  towards  CarliOe.  The  Eng¬ 
lidi  hiborians  fay,  that  in  this  battle  the  Scots  were  to¬ 
tally  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  10,000  men  ;  but  this 
feems  not  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  Englidi  did  not  purfue, 
and  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the 
war  next  year.  However,  there  were  now  no  great  ex¬ 
ploits  performed  on  either  fide  3  and  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,.  by  which  Henry  prince  of  Scotland  was  put  in 
poffedion  of  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland,  and 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  continued 
faithful  to  his  niece  the  emprefs  as  long  as  lie  lived  3 
and  died  at  Carlifle  in  the  year  1153,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  rather  more  than  29  years. 

David  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV. 
fumamed  the  Maiden ,  on  account  of  his  continence. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  fuperftitious 
prince,  and  died  of  a  depreflion  of  fpirits  in  the  year 
1 1 65.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  William  I. 
who  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  II.  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Malcolm  3  but  Hen* 
ry,  finding  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarraffed  fituation, 
confented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  William’s  paying 
him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  miferies  of  war. 

In  1172,  he  attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unnatural 
war  which  Henry’s  fons  carried  on  again#  their  father, 
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and  invaded  England.  lie  divided  his  army  into  three  Scot’and. 
columns:  the  find  of  which  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle  3  the 
fecond  the  king  in  perfon  led  into  Northumberland  3 
and  the  king’s  brother,  David,  advanced  with  the  third 
into  Leicelterfhixe.  William  reduced  the  cables  of 
Burgh,  Appleby,  Warkworth,  and  Garby  3  and  then 
joined  that  divifion  of  his  army  which  was  befieging 
Carlifle.  The  place  was  already  reduced  to  fuch  braits, 
that  the  governor  had  agreed  to  furreuder  it  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time  : 
on  which  the  king,  leaving  fome  troops  to  continue  the 
fiege,  invefied  a  cable  with  fome  of  the  forces  he  had 
under  his  command,  at  the  fame  time  fending  a  flrong 
reinforcement  to  his  brother  David  3  by  winch  means 
he  himfelf  was  left  with  a  very  frnall  army,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  a  ffrong  body  of  Englifh  under 
Robert  de  Stutevijle  and  his  fon  were  advancing  to  fur- 
prife  him.-*— William,  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  refill 
them,  retired  to  Alnwick,  to  which  he  inftantly  laid 
fiege  3  but  in  the  mean  time  aded  in  fuch  a  carelefs 
and  unthinking  manner,  that  his  enemies  a  dually  ef¬ 
fected  their  defigns.  Having  dreffed  a  party  of  their 
foldiers  in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himfelf  pyi- 
foner,  and  carried  him,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the  6 
belly  of  a  horfe,  to  Richmond  Cable.  lie  was  then  qe  £ 
conveyed  in  chains  before  Henry  to  Northampton,  and  prifoner  by 
ordered  to  be  tranfported  to  the  cable  of  Fakife  in  the  Engliili, 
Normandy,  where  lie  was  (hut  up  with  other  bate  pri- 
Toilers.  Soon  after  this  an  accommodation  took  place  honiage  for 
between  Henry  and  his  fons,  and  the  prifoners  on  both  h,>kmg- 
fides  were  fet  at  liberty,  William  only  excepted,  who  dom. 
bore  his  confinement  with  great  impatience.  Of  this 
Henry  took  the  advantage,  to  make  him  pay  homage 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledge 
that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and,  as  a  fecurity,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  into  the 
bands  of  Henry  all  the  principal  forts  in  Scotland,  viz. 
the  cables  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  Edinburgh, 
and  Stirling  3  William  at  the  fame  time  agreeing  to  pay 
the  Englifh  garrifons  which  were  put  into  thefe  cables. 

David,  the  king’s  brother,  with  20  barons,  who  were 
prefent  at  the  figning  of  this  fhameful  convention,  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  as  nobages  for  William’s 
good  faith  3  after  which  the  king  was  fet  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  Scotland. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  the  greateb  con- 
fubon.  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  two  chiefs  called  0 three-  and  Gilbert ,  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  aliening  their  independency  on  the 
crown  of  Scotland  3  and,  having  expelled  all  the  Scots 
officers  out  of  the  country,  they  demo.lifhed  all  the  forts 
which  William  had  eredled  in  their  country,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  foreigners.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  quar¬ 
rel  enfuing  between  the  two  chiefs,  Gihred  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediately  applied  to  Ilenrv 
for  protection. 

Henry,  in  cider  to  give  all  poffible  fan&ion  to  the 
convention  betwixt  him  and  William,  iummoned  him 
to  meet  him  and  his  fon  at  York.  William  obeyed  the 
fummons,  and  along  with  him  appeared  all  the  great 
nobility  and  landholders  3  who  confirmed  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Falaife,  fwore  fealty  to  Henry,  and  put  them¬ 
felves  and  their  country  under  his  proteflion.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 
in  Gall  way  ?  had  offered  to  place  himfelf  end  his  people 
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Scotland,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
Vi,  rr-y—j  pay  tQ  jjenry  2000  merks  of  filver  yearly,  with  500 
cows  and  as  many  hogs,  by  way  of  tribute  :  Henry, 
however,  that  he  might  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil¬ 
liam,  refufed  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  On 
this,  William  ordered  his  general  Gilchrift  to  march 
againft  him  \  which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Gil¬ 
bert  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
v  under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.  Very  foon  after  this 
viClory,  Gilchrift  fell  under  the  king’6  difpleafure  on 
Adventures  the  following  occafion.  He  had  married  Matilda,  filter 
of  Wil-  to  William  5  and  on  fufpicion,  or  proof,  of  her  inconti¬ 
nence,  put  her  to  death  at  a  village  called  Maynes ,  near 
Dundee.  The  king  being  highly  difpleafed  at  fuch  a 
grofs  affront  to  himfelf,  fummoned  Gilchrift  to  take  his 
trial  for  the  murder  :  but  as  the  general  did  not  choofe 
to  make  his  appearance,  his  eftates  were  confifcated,  his 
caftles  demoliihed,  and  he  himfelf  fent  into  exile.  He 
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took  refuge  in  England  )  but  as  it  had  been  agreed  in 
the  convention  between  William  and  Henry  that  the 
one  fhould  not  harbour  the  traitorous  fubjeCls  of  the 
other,  Gilchrift  was  forced  to  return  to  Scotland  with 
his  two  fons.  There  they  were  expofed  to  all  the  mife- 
ries  of  indigence,  and  the  perpetual  fear  of  being  difco- 
vered,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  lkulk  from  place  to 
place.  William,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
againft  an  ufurper  whom  he  had  defeated,  happened  to 
obferve  three  ftrangers,  who,  though  difguifed  like  ruf- 
tics,  appeared  by  their  noble  mien  to  be  above  the  vul¬ 
gar  rank.  William,  who  firft  difcovercd  them,  was 
confirmed  In  this  apprehenfion,  by  feeing  them  ftrike 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  notice. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  feized  and  brought  before  him. 
The  oldeft,  who  was  Gilchrift  himfelf,  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  him,  and  gave  fuch  a  detail  of  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  as  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent  \  and 
the  king  reftored  him  to  his  former  honours  and  eftates. 
From  the  family  of  this  Gilchrift  that  of  the  Ogilvies  is 
faid  to  be  defeended. 

The  Scots  continued  to  be  in  fubje&ion  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifti  till  the  acceftion  of  Richard  I.  This  monarch  be¬ 
ing  a  man  of  romantic  valour,  zealoufly  undertook  an 
expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  againft  the  Turks,  in 
conformity  with  the  fuperftition  of  the  times.  That  he 
might  fecure  the  quiet  of  his  dominions  in  his  abfcnce, 
he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  his  friend  j 
W imam  re  anc*  ^or  t^1*s  PurP°^e»  ^e  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
leafed  from  acceptable  than  releafing  him  and  his  fubje&s  from  that 
his  homage  fubjeftion  which  even  the  Englifti  themfelves  confidered 
by  Richard  as  forced  and  unjuft.  However,  he  determined  not  to 
lofe  this  opportunity  of  fupplying  himfelf  with  a  fum 
of  money,  which  could  not  but  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  fuch  an  expenfive  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
therefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000  merks  for  this 
releafe  :  after  which  he  entered  into  a  convention  ftill 
extant ;  in  which  he  acknowledges,  that  “  all  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  a£ls  of  fubmiftion  from  William  to  the 
crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  un¬ 
precedented  writings  and  dureffe.”  This  tranfadtion 
happened  in  the  year  1189. 

The  generofity  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  return 
from  William  5  for  when  Richard  was  imprifoned  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
the  king  of  Scotland  fent  an  army  to  aflift  the  regency 
againft  his  rebellious  brother  John,  who  had  wickedly 
l 
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ufurped  the  throne  of  England.  For  this  Richard  ac-  Scotland, 
knowledged  his  obligation  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  but '  v  mm  'M 
William  afterwards  made  this  an  excufe  for  fuch  high 
demands  as  could  not  be  complied  with.  Neverthelefs, 
the  two  monarchs  continued  in  friendfhip  as  long  as 
Richard  lived.  Some  differences  happened  with  King 
John  about  the  poffeffion  of  Northumberland  and  other 
northern  counties :  but  thefe  wTere  all  finally  adjufted  to 
the  mutual  fatisfa&ion  of*  both  parties }  and  William 
continued  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Englifti  monarch  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1214,  after  a  reign 
of  49  years.  •  10a 

William  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alexander  II.  a  Alexan- 
youth  of  16.  He  renewed  his  claim  to  Northumber-der 
land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  England  ;  but An*  I2I^‘ 
John,  fuppofing  that  he  had  now  thoroughly  fubdued 
the  Englifti,  not  only  refufed  to  confider  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading  Scot¬ 
land.  John  had  given  all  the  country  between  Scotland 
and  the  river  Tees  to  Hugh  de  Baliol  and  another  no- 
bleman,  upon  condition  of  their  defending  it  againft  the\var  with 
Scots.  Alexander  invaded  Northumberland,  which  he  John,  king 
cafily  reduced,  while  John  invaded  Scotland.  Alexan-0^  £n£kud. 
der  retired  to  Melros,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  coun¬ 
try  5  upon  which  John  burnt  the  towns  of  Wark,  Aln¬ 
wick,  and  Morpeth,  and  took  the  ftrong  caftles  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Berwick.  He  next  plundered  the  abbey  of 
Coldingham,  reduced  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  rava¬ 
ging  the  country  as  he  paffed  along.  His  next  opera¬ 
tion  was  dire&ed  againft  Edinburgh  5  but  being  oppofed 
by  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  precipitately 
retreated.  Alexander  did  not  fail  to  purfue  )  and  John, 
to  cover  his  retreat,  burnt  the  towns  of  Berwick  and 
Coldingham.  In  this  retreat  the  king  of  England  him¬ 
felf  fet  his  men  an  example  of  barbarity,  by  fetting  fire 
every  morning  to  the  houfe  in  which  he  had  lodged  the 
preceding  night.  In  ftiort,  fuch  defolation  did  John 
fpread  all  around  him,  that  Alexander  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  continue  his  purfuit  *,  for  which  reafon  he  march¬ 
ed  weftward,  and  invaded  England  by  the  way  of  Car- 
lifle.  This  place  he  took  and  fortified  ;  after  which  he 
marched  fouth  as  far  as  Richmond,  receiving  homage 
from  all  the  great  barons  as  he  paffed.  At  Rich¬ 
mond  he  was  again  flopped  by  John’s  ravages,  and 
obliged  to  return  through  Weftmoreland  to  his  own  do- 
minions. 

When  the  Englifti  barons  found  it  neceffary  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  Louis,  fon  to  the 
king  of  France,  this  prince,  among  other  a£!s  of  fove- 
reignty,  fummoned  Alexander  to  do  him  homage  5  but 
the  latter  being  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Carlifle, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  John,  he 
could  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  ftiort  time  Alex¬ 
ander  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprife  : 
after  which  he  laid  fiege  to  Barnard  caftle  *,  but  being 
baffled  here  alfo,  marched  fouthwards  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  and  met  Louis  at  London  or 
Dover,  where  the  prince  confirmed  to  him  the  rights 
to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland. 

He  continued  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  and  the  barons  in 
their  wars  with  John  ;  and,  in  1216,  brought  a  frefti 
army  to  their  affiftance,  when  their  affairs  were  almoft 
defperate. 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander 
proved  faithful  to  his  intereft  5  but,  in  1217,  he  was  on 

fuch 
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Scot! an J.  fuch  good  terms  with  Henry  as  to  demand  his  eldefi 
filler,  the  princefs  Joan,  in  marriage.  His  requelt  was 
granted,  and  in  1221  he  efpoufed  that  princefs.  As 
long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  lived,  a  perfect  harmony 
fub fitted  between  the  Scots  and  Engliih  :  but  in  1239 
Queen  Joan  died  without  children  ;  and  Alexander  foon 
alter  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egelrand  de  Coucy, 
a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by  whom,  in  1241, 
he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander.  From  this  time  a  cool- 
nefs  took  place  between  the  two  courts,  and  many  dif¬ 
ferences  arofe  \  but  no  hofiilities  commenced  on  either 
fide  duiing  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  who  died  in 

101  I249  ‘n  tbe  35tbl  year  reign* 

Alexander  Immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexander  III. 
XU.  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne.  He  is  the  firft  of  the 

An.  1249.  Scots  kings  of  whofe  coronation  we  have  any  particular 
account.  We  are  told,  that  the  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who  girded  the  king 
with  a  military  belt,  probably  as  an  emblem  of  his  tem¬ 
poral  jurifdi&ion.  He  then  explained  in  Latin,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and  oaths  relating  to  the 
king  *,  who  received  them  all  with  great  appearance  of 
joy,  as  he  alfo  did  the  benediflion  and  ceremony  of  co¬ 
ronation  from  the  fame  prelate.  After  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  a  Highlander,  probably  one  of  thole 
who  went  under  the  denomination  of  Sannachies ,  repeat¬ 
ed  on  his  knees  before  the  throne,  in  his  own  language, 
the  genealogy  of  Alexander  and  his  anceftors,  up  to  the 
firft  king  of  Scotland. 

marries  the  1 25°>  the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  years 

daughter  of  of  age,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who 
Henry  III.  now  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  oblige  him  to 
Arf  12^0^  boma£e  *or  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But 
3  ’  Alexander,  notwithflanding  his  youth,  replied  with  great 
fenfe  and  modefiy,  that  his  buiinefs  in  England  was  ma¬ 
trimony  ;  that  he  had  come  thither  under  Henry’s  pro¬ 
tection  and  invitation  *,  and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
anfwer  fuch  a  difficult  quefiion. 

Henry  feems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  this  attempt 
by  the  diftradled  date  of  the  Scots  affairs  at  that  time  \ 
for,  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  the  nobility  threw 
all  into  confufion  by  their  mutual  diffenfions.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Cummin  were  now  become  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  Alexander  II.  is  blamed  by  Buchanan  for  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  obtain  fuch  an  exorbitant  degree  of 
power,  by  which  they  were  enabled  almoft  to  fliake  the 
foundation  of  government.  Notwithflanding  the  king’s 
refusal  to  fubmit  to  the  homage  required  of  him,  they 
imagined  that  Henry’s  influence  was  now  too  great  5 
and  fearing  bad  confequences  to  themfelves,  they  with¬ 
drew  from  York,  leaving  Henry  in  full  poffeffion  of  his 
fon  in-law’s  perforu  Henry,  however,  to  fhow  that  he 
defer ved  all  the  confidence  which  could  be  repofed  in 
him,  publicly  declared,  that  he  dropped  all  claim  of  fu- 
periority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  would 
ever  afterwards  adt  as  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  fon- 
in-Iaw*;  confirming  his  affurances  bv  a  charter.  Yet 
when  Alexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  there 
To^  had  been  a  firong  party  made  againfl  his  Engliih  con- 
Is  comined  ne&ions.  They  now  exclaimed,  that  Scotland  was  no 
with  ins  better  than  a  province  of  England  *,  and  having  gained 
hTr *1  P  a^mo^  the  mobility  over  to  their  fide,  they  kept  the 
ous  fubje 'is  and  queen  as  two  ftate-prifoners*  in  the  cafile  of 

Edinburgh.  Henry  had  fecret  intelligence  of  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  his  queen  privately  fent  a  phyfician  whom 
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fhe  could  truft,  to  inquire  into  her  daughter’s  fituation,  Scotland. 
Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  young 
queen’s  prefence,  Ihe  gave  him  a  molt  lamentable  ac¬ 
count  of  her  fituation.  She  faid,  that  the  place  of  their 
confinement  was  very  unwholefome,  in  confequence  of 
which  their  health  wras  in  imminent  danger  j  and  that 
they  had  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Hi- 
fforians  do  not  inform  us  by  what  means  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  this  difmal  fituation  )  only  in  general,  that  the 
Cummins  ufurped  the  whole  power  of  the  ffate.  Henry 
fcarcely  knew  how  to  a6L  If  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
violent  meafures,  he  was  afraid  of  the  lives  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  fon-in-law }  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  more 
cautious  condudl,  he  left  them  expofed  to  the  wicked 
attempts  of  thofe  who  kept  them  in  thraldom,  fome  of 
whom,  he  well  knew,  had  defigns  on  the  crown  itfelf. 

By  advice  of  the  Scots  royalifts,  among  whom  were  the  They  arefet 
earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Stratherne,  Carrick,  and  Robert  at  liberty 
de  Bruce,  Henry  aftembled  his  military  tenants  at  York,  by  Henry, 
whence  he  himfelf  advanced  to  Newcaftle,  where  he 
publilhed  a  manifefto,  difclaiming  all  defigns  again!! 
the  peace  or  independence  of  Scotland  }  declaring,  that 
the  forces  which  had  been  collected  at  York  were  de- 
figned  to  maintain  both  ;  and  that  all  he  intended  was 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen  upon  the 
borders.  From  Newcallle  he  proceeded  to  Wark,  where 
he  privately  difpatched  the  earl  of  Gloceffer,  with  his 
favourite  John  Manfel,  and  a  train  of  t rally  followers, 
to  gain  admiilion  into  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  then  held 
by  John  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Rofs,  noblemen  of  great 
influence  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  earl  and 
Manfel  gained  admittance  into  the  cafile  in  difguife,  on 
pretence  of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  Rofs ;  and 
their  followers  obtained  accefs  on  the  fame  account, 
without  any  fufpicion,  till  they  were  fufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  to  have  maflered  the  garrifon,  had  they  met  with 
any  refillance.  The  queen  immediately  informed  them 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  fhe  had  been 
kept.  The  Engliih,  being  mailers  of  the  caffle,  order-  . 
ed  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that  very  night  for  the  king 
and  queen  }  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
party,  fent  a  fafe  condudt  for  the  royal  pair  to  meet 
him  at  Alnwick.  Robert  de  Rofs  was  fummoned  by 
Henry  to  anfwer  for  his  condudl  }  but  throwing  himfelf 
on  the  king’s  mercy,  he  was  punifhed  only  by  the  fe- 
queffration  of  his  eltate,  as  was  John  Baliol  by  a  heavy 
fine,  which  the  king  of  England  referved  entirely  for 
his  own  ufe. 

Alexander  and  his  queen  were  attended  to  Alnwick 
by  the  heads  of  their  party  ;  and  when  they  arrived,  it 
was  agreed  that  Henry  Ihould  ad!  as  his  fon-in-laxv’s 
guardian  j  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral  regulations 
were  made  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  Cummins.  That  ambitious  family,'  however,  were  ^  ^ 
all  this  time  privately  {Lengthening  their  party  in  Scot- Alexander 
land,  though  they  appeared  fatisfied  with  the  arrange- carried  off 
ments  which  had  been  made.  This  rendered  Alexan-  by  rebels, 
der  fecure  j  fo  that,  being  off  his  guard,  he  was  fur- but  rebe* 
prifed  when  afleep  in  the  cafile  of  Kinrofs  by  the  earl  of VCa* 
Menteith,  who  carried  him  to  Stirling.  The  Cummins 
were  joined  in  this  treafon  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Abernethy, 

Sir  David  Lochore,  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Barclay  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  confufion.  The  great  feal  was  forcibly  taken 
from  Robert  Stuterville,  fubfiitute  to  the  chancellor  the 
4  G  bilhop 
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Scotland.  bnhop  of  Dunkeld  j  the  eftates  of  the  royaliffs  were 
t— -y — «— /  pluriCleied  j  and  even  the  churches  were  not  fpared. 

The  king  at  lad:  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Menteith. 

Alexander  being  thus  reffored  to  the  cxercife  of  regal 
authority,  afted  with  great  wifdom  and  moderation. 
He  pardoned  the  Cummins  and  their  adherents,  upon 
their  fubmitting  to  his  authority  \  after  which,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  affairs  :  but 
a  ftorm  was  row  ready  to  break  upon  him  from  another 
An.  izfo.  quarter.  We  have  already  feeri,  that  the  ufurper  Do¬ 
nald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcom  Canmore,  had  engaged 
to  deliver  up  the  i lies  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the 
king  of  Norway,  for  a  {Tiffing  him  in  making  good  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Haco,  the  king 
of  Norway  at  this  time,  alleged,  that  thefe  engagements 
'extended  to  the  delivering  up  the  iffands  of  Bute,  Ar¬ 
ran,  and  others  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  as  belonging  to 
the  Ebudue  or  Weffern  iffes  \  and  as  Alexander  did  not 
think  proper  to  comply  with  thefe  demands,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  monarch  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail,  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  20,CC0  troops,  who  landed  and  took  the 
caffle  of  Ayr.  Alexander  immediately  difpatched  am- 
baffadors  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Haco  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter,  flufhed  with  fuccefs,  would  liften  to  no  terms.  He 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Hies  of  Bute  and  Arran  \ 
after  which  he  paffed  over  to  Cunningham.  Alexander 
prepared  to  oppofe  him,  divided  his  army  into  three  bo¬ 
dies.  The  firff:  was  commanded  by  Alexander  high 
Reward  of  Scotland  (the  great  grandfather  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.),  and  confided  of  the  Argyle,  Athol,  Lenox, 
and  Galloway  men.  The  fecond  was  compofed  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Merfe,  Berwick,  and  Stir¬ 
ling,  under  the  command  of  Patrick  carl  of  Dunbar. 
The  king  himfelf  led  the  centre,  which  confided  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Perth-fiiirc,  Angus,  Mcarns,  and  the 
northern  counties.- — Haco,  who  was  an  excellent  gene¬ 
ral,  difpofed  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  engage- 
Defeats the  mcnt  began  at  Largs  in  Ayrffiire.  Both  parties  fought 
Norwe-  with  great  refolution  \  but  at  lad  the  Norwegians  were 
gians.  defeated  with  dreadful  daughter,  not  fewer  than  16,000 
of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  remainder  Hea¬ 
ped  to  their  fhips  ;  which  were  fo  completely  wrecked 
the  day  after,  that  Haco  could  fcarcely  find  a  vefffcl  to 
carry  him  with  a  few  friends  to  Orkney,  where  he  fooTn 
after  died  of  grief. 

In  confequence  of  this  victory,  the  king  of  the  ifiand 
of  Man  fubmitted  to  Alexander  j  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  feveral  other  princes  of  the  iffands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Norwegians.  Haco’s  fon,  a  wife  and  learned 
prince,  foon  after  arrived  in  Scotland  with  frefh  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  propofed  a  treaty  :  but  Alexander,  in¬ 
stead  of  lidening  to  an  accommodation,  fent  the  earls  of 
Buchan  and  Murray,  with  Allen  the  chamberlain,  and 
a  confiderable  body  of  men,  to  the  Wedern  iffands, 
where  they  put  to  the  fword  fome  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  hanged  their  chiefs  for  having  encouraged  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  invafion.  Jn  the  mean  time,  Magnus  returned 
to  Norway  3  where  a  treaty  was  at  lad  concluded  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Alexander.  By  this  Magnus  renounced 
nil  right  to  the  conleffcd  iffands  ;  Alexander  at  the 
fame  time  confenting  to  pay  him  1000  mciks  of  filver 
in  two  years,  and  100  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  thefe  iffands.  To  cement  the  friendfhip  more 
firmly,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Margaret 


the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  fen  and  heir  Scotland, 
of  Magnus,  who  was  alfo  a  child  j  and,  fome  years  af-  ’ 

ter,  when  the  parties  were  of  proper  age,  the  marriage 
was  ccnfum mated.  lcS 

In  1  264,  Alexander  fent  a  confiderable  body  of  Scot-  Alexander 
liffi  forces  under  the  command  of  John  Cummin,  .iohnafliits  the 
Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce,  to  iifTHl  the  king  ot  °t 


Thefe  leaders  were 


England. 


An.  in¬ 


land  againft  his  rebellious  barons. 

taken  prifoners  in  the  battle  of  Lewis,  where  Henry  was 
defeated,  but  regained  their  liberty  in  the  following 
year  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Evefham,  by  which  the 
English  civil  w*ar  was  fuccefsfully  terminated  on  the 
part  of  Henry  by  the  young  Prince  J£dwfard. 

From  this  time  to  the  accefilon  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  hiffory  cf  Scot-  1 
land.  That  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  cruel  ene¬ 
my  to  this  country  than  it  had  ever  experienced.  Alex¬ 
ander  w*as  prefent  at  the  coronation  of  Edward,  who 
was  then  newly  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
had  been  on  a  crufade.  Soon  after  this  Alexander  paid 
him  homage  for  his  Engliffi  effates  ^  particularly  for  the 
lands  and  lordship  of  Penrith  and  others,  which  Henry 
had  given  him  along  with  his  daughter.  He  proved  an 
excellent  ally  to  Edward  in  his  wrars  again ff  the 
French  ;  and  the  latter  paffed  a  charter,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  that  the  fervioes  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
in  thofe  w'ars  were  not  in  confequence  of  his  holding 
lands  in  England,  but  as  an  ally  to  his  crown.  Even 
at  this  time,  however,  Edward  had  formed  a  defign  on 
the  liberties  of  that  kingdom  \  for  in  the  charter  juft 
mentioned,  he  inferted  a  falvo,  acknow  ledging  the  fu-  0f 

perlority,  by  which  lie  referred  his  right  to  the  homage  Edward  L 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  k  ffiould  be  claimed  againft  the 
by  him  or  his  heirs.  The  bifhop  of  Norwich  fuggcftedllbe,tlcs 
tiffs  falvo  :  and  this  was  the  reafon  why  Alexander l' 
would  not  perform  the  homage  in  perfon,  but  left  it  to 
be  performed  by  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick  \  Alexan¬ 
der  Handing  by,  and  exprefsiy  declaring,  that  it  wras 
only  paid  for  the  lands  he  held  in  England. — No  adls 
of  hoffility,  however,  took  place  during  the  lifetime 
of  Alexander,  who  was  killed  on  the  i6lh  of  March 
1285,  in  the  4^th  year  of  his  age,  by  his  horfe  rufh- 


_  Scotland. 


mg 


vvn  the  black  rock  near  Kinghorn  as  he  was 


riding. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  An.  1285.. 
great  fubje£ls  of  Scotland  feemed  to  have  been  fenfible  no 
of  Edward’s  ambitious  defigns.  On  the  marriage  of^^^’0 
Margaret  with  Eric  prince  of  Norway,  the  ffates  of 
Scotland  paffed  an  a<T  obliging  thcmfelves  to  receive 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  fovereigns  of  Scotland. 

Edward  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe 
this  meafure,  in  which  the  Scots  w’ere  unanimous ;  and 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  forming  factions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Under  pretence  of 
refuming  t he  crofs,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Home,  and  demanded  leave  from  the  pope  to  collect 
the  tenths  In  Scotland  ;  but  his  holinefs  replied,  that  he 
could  make  no  Inch  grant  without  theconfe.nl  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Margaret  queen 
of  Norway,  her  daughter,  in  confequence  of  the  a<5t 
above  mentioned,  was  recognized  by  the  Hates  as  quetn 
of  Scotland,  As  Ihe  wras  then  but  two  years  old,  they 
came  to  a  refolution  of  excluding  from  all  fhare  in  the 
government,  not  only  Edward  I.  but  their  queen’s  fa¬ 
ther  )  and  they  accordingly  eftablifhed  a  regency  from 

among 
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among  their  own  number,  confffling  of  the  fix  following 
noblemen  ,  viz.  Robert  Wifhart  biffiop  of  Glafgow,  Sir 
-James  Cummin  of  Badenoch,  fenior,  James  lord  high 
Reward  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  have  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lay  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Forth  ;  William  Frafer  biffiop  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  Duncan  M4Duff  earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander 
Cummin  earl  of  Buchan,  who  were  to  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  affairs  to  the  north  of  the  fame  river. — With 
thefe  arrangements  Eric  was  exceedingly  difpleafed, 
confidering  himfelf  as  the  only  rightful  guardian  of  his 
own  child.  Fie  therefore  cultivated  a  good  underftand- 
ing  with  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  received  confi- 
derable  pecuniary  favours  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  Rates 
of  Scotland  were  unanimous  in  excluding  all  foreigners 
from  the  management  of  tlieir  affairs,  he  embraced  the 
views  of  the  king  of  England,  and  named  commiffion- 
ers  to  treat  with  thofe  of  Edward  upon  the  Scots  affairs. 
Thefe  negotiations  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  cf 
Wales,  young  as  they  both  were.  This  alarmed  the 
Rates  of  Scotland,  who  refolved  not  to  fuffer  their  queen 
to  be  difpofed  of  without  their  content.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  agreed  by  the  commiffioners  on  both  fides,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  refult  of  their  conferences,  and  to 
denfand  that  a  deputation  fhould  be  fent  to  London  for 
fettling  the  regency  of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
putting  the  fovereign  power  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
kings.  As  the  two  parties,  however,  were  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  confanguinity,  being  firll  coufins, 
a  difpenfation  was  applied  for  to  Pope  Boniface,  who 
granted  it  on  condition  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  con- 
fented  to  the  match. 

Though  the  Scots  nobility  iVere  very  inimical  to  this 
match,  they  could  not  refufe  their  confent  to  it  when 
propofed  by  the  father  and  grand-uncle  of  their  young 
queen.  They  therefore  appointed  the  biihops  of  St  An¬ 
drew's  and  Glafgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as  their  deputies,  but 
with  a  charge  to  preferve  all  the  liberties  and  honours 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  Edwrard  agreed. 
Thefe  deputies  met  at  Salifbury  with  thofe  of  England 
and  Norway  *,  and  it  v/as  at  laff  agreed,  1.  T  hat  the 
young  queen  ffnould  be  fent  from  Norway  (free  of  all 
marriage-engagements)  into  England  or  Scotland.  2. 
That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  (he  {hould  be  at  li¬ 
berty-  to  repair  to  Scotland  as  icon  as  the  diffractions  of 
that  kingdom  fhould  be  fettled  :  that  ffie  fhould,  on  her 
arrival  in  her  orvn  dominions,  be  free  of  all  matrimonial 
contracts ;  but  that  the  Scots  fhould  engage  not  to  dif- 
pofe  of  her  in  marriage  without  her  father  or  Edward’s 
confent.  3.  The  Scots  deputies  promifed  to  give  fuch 
fecurity  as  the  Norwegian  commiffioners  might  require, 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  (hould  be  fettled  be¬ 
fore  her  arrival.  4.  That  the  commiffioners  of  Scot¬ 


land  and  Norway,  joined  with  commiffioners  from  Eng¬ 
land,  fhould  remove  fuch  regents  and  officers  of  Rate 
in  Scotland,  as  might  be  fufpe<5led  of  difaffeclion,  and 
place  others  in  their  Read.  If  the  Scots  and  Norwe¬ 
gian  commiffioners  {hould  difagree  on  that  or  any  other 
head  relating  to  the  government  of  Scotland,  the  deci- 
fion  was  to  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Engli(h  com* 
miffioners. 

The  party  of  Edward  was  now  fo  ffrong  in  Scotland, 
that  no  oppofition  was  made  to  the  late  agreement,  in  a 


parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon  the  fettle-  Scotland, 
inent  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  unceitain  whether  lie  com-  1 

municated  in  form  to  the  Scottifh  parliament  the  pope’s 
difpenfation  for  the  marriage  :  but  molt  probably  he  did 
not  ;  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Rates  of  Scot¬ 
land,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter  they  heard  by  re¬ 
port.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  highly  approved 
of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  condition’s  to  which  Ed¬ 
ward  was  previouffy  to  agree  j  but  the  latter,  without 
waiting  to  perform  any  conditions,  immediately  fent  for 
the  young  queen  from  Norway.  This  exceedingly  dif- 
pleafed  Eric,  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  put  his 
daughter  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  whofe  Rncerity  he 
fufpefted,  and  therefore  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
young  queen  till  he  fhould  hear  farther  from  Scotland. 

Edward,  alarmed  at  this,  had  again  recourfe  to  negoci- 
ation  *,  and  ten  articles  were  at  Jaft  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  Scots  took  all  imaginable  precautions  for  the  fafety 
and  independence  of  their  country.  Thefe  articles  were 
ratified  by  Edward  on  the  28th  of  AnguR  1289  ;  yet,^n<  I2g^, 
even  after  the  marriage  was  fully  fettled,  he  loR  no  time 
in  procuring -as  ffrong  a  party  as  pofliblc.  At  the  head 
of  thefe  were  the  archbiihop  of  St  Andrew’s  and  John 
Baliol.  That  prelate,  while  he  was  in  England,  wTas 
highly  careffed  by  Edward,  from  whom  lie  had  great 
expeditions  of  preferment  ;  and  Baliol,  having  great 
effates  in  England,  confiiered  Edward  as  his  fove¬ 
reign.  The  bilhop,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  adled  as 
a  fpy  for  Edward,  and  carried  on  with  him  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence,  informing  him  of  all  public  tranfadlions. 

It  appears  from  this  correfpondence,  that  the  Scots  were 
lar  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  marriage.  Bruce 
earl  of  Annandale  lufpccted,  for  fome  reafon  or  other, 
that  the  young  queen  was  dead  5  and.  foon  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  1290,  affcmbled  a  body  of  forces,  and  was 
joined  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Athol.  Intelligence  of 
tliele  commotions  was  carried  to  Edward  by  Baliol  ;  and 
the  archbiihop  of  St  Andrew’s  advifed  Edward,  if  the 
report  of  the  queen’s  dearth  ffiould  prove  true,  to  march 
a  body  of  troops  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to  fecure 
luch  a  fuccefior  as  he  might  think  proper. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  confentcd  to  allow  am- 
baffndors  to  be  fent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  the 
young  queen,  previous  to  which,  he  appointed  the  bi- 
Riop  of  Durham  to  Le  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the 
queen  and  her  future  huiband  }  and  all  the  officers  there, 
both  civil  and  military,  obliged  themfelves  to  fur  render 
th  eir  employments  and  fortrelfes  to  the  king  and  queen 
(that  is,  to  Edward)  immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  moff  magnificent  preparations 
were  making  for  the  reception  of  the  queen,  intelligence  jj„ 
of  her  death  was  received  ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  Death  of 
whether  this  event  happened  before  the  arrival  of  the the  queeir. 
ambaffadors  in  Norway,  or  after  her  departure  from  that  An*  129°* 
country,  probably  the  latter. 

The  Scots  were  thrown  into  the  utmoff  confferna- 
tion  by  the  news  of  the  queen’s  death  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  was  as  well  prepared  as  if  he  had 
known  what  was  to  happen.  The  Rate  of  Scotland 
at  this  time,  indeed,  w:.s  to  the  laff  degree  deplorable.  .  115 
The  of  fucceffion,  eRablifhed  by  the  late  king,  had 0f  competi, 
no  further  operation,  being  determined  by  the  death  ofrorsforthe 
the  queen  ;  and  fince  the  crown  wuis  hereditary,  there  crown, 
was  no  precedent  by  wffiich  it  could  be  fettled.  The 
Scot**  in  general,  however,  turned  their  eyes  on 
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tland.  the  pofterity  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
the  two  kings  Malcolm  the  Maiden  and  his  fucceffor 
William,  both  of  whom  died  without  lawful  iffue.  The 
earl  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldeft,  was 
married  to  Allan  lord  of  Galloway ;  the  only  iffue  of 
which  marriage  was  Derverguill  wife  to  John  Baliol, 
who  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  a  competitor  for  the 
crown.  The  fecond  daughter,  Ifabella,  was  married 
to  Robert  Bruce  ;  and  their  fon  Robert  was  likewife  a 
candidate.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Henry  Haftings,  an  Englifti  nobleman,  and  pre- 
decelfor  to  the  prefen t  earl  of  Huntingdon.  John 
Haftings,  the  fon  of  this  marriage,  was  a  third  compe¬ 
titor  }  but  as  his  claim  was  confeffedly  the  worft  of  the 
three;  he  put  in  only  for  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
principle  that  his  mother  was  joint-heir  with  her  two 
lifters  (c).  Several  other  claimants  now  ftarted  up.  Flo¬ 
rence  earl  of  Holland  pretended  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  right  of  his  great  grandmother  Ada,  the  eldeft 
lawful  After  of  William,  formerly  king  ;  as  did  Robert 
de  Pynkcny,  in  the  right  of  his  great-grandmother 
Margery,  fecond  After  of  the  fame  King  William.  Pa¬ 
trick  Gallightly  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Gallight- 
ly,  a  baftard  of  William  ;  William  de  Rofs  was  de¬ 
fended  of  Ifabel  ;  Patrick  earl  of  March,  of  Ilda  or 
Ada  *,  and  William  de  Vefci,  of  Margery ;  all  three 
natural  daughters  of  King  William.  Roger  de  Mande- 
ville,  defended  from  Aufrie,  another  natural  daughter 
of  William,  alfo  put  in  his  claim  ;  but  the  right  of  Ni¬ 
colas  de  Soulis,  if  baftardy  could  give  a  right,  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  of  the  former.  His  grandmother  Mar¬ 
gery,  the  wife  of  Allan  le  Huiflier,  was  a  natural  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alexander  II  and  confequently  After  to  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  John  Cummin  lord  of  Badenoch  derived  his 
claim  from  a  more  remote  fource,  viz.  Donald  Bane, 
who  ufurped  the  crown  about  200  years  before  this 
time  >  but  he  was  willing  to  reftgn  his  pretenftons  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  John  Baliol.  The  laft  indeed  had  the  beft 
right  ;  and,  had  the  fucceflion  been  regulated  as  it  is  in 
all  hereditary  kingdoms  at  this  day,  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  fucceeded.  Bruce  and  Haftings,  however, 
pleaded  that  they  were  preferable,  not  only  to  John  Ba¬ 
liol  the  grandchild  of  Margaret,  but  alfo  to  Derver¬ 


guill  her  daughter  and  his  mother,  fot  the  following  Scotland, 
reafon.  Derverguili  and  they  were  equally  related  to  w — \t~*J 
their  grandfather  Earl  David  :  She  was  indeed  the 
daughter  of  his  eldeft  daughter  ;  but  (he  was  a  woman, 
they  were  men  ;  and,  laid  they,  the  male  in  the  fame 
degree  ought  to  fucceed  to  fovereignties,  in  their  own 
nature  impartible,  preferable  to  the  female. 

Notwithftanding  this  number  of  candidates,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  all  might 
be  cut  off  excepting  thofe  of  two,  viz.  Baliol  and  Bruce, 
of  whom  the  former  had  the  preference  with  refpeft  to 
hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popularity.  Baliol 
had  ftrongly  attached  himfelf  to  Edward’s  party  ;  and 
this  being  by  far  the  mod  powerful  in  Scotland,  gave 
him  a  decided  fuperiority  over  Bruce.  The  event  was, 
that  Edward  was  appointed  to  decide  between  the  two 
competitors.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  Edward 
had  no  intention  of  adjudging  the  crown  to  any  perfon 
but  himfelf ;  for,  in  an  affembly  held  at  Norham  on  the 
10th  of  May  1291,  Brabanzon  the  chief  juftice  of  Eng¬ 
land  informed  the  members,  “  That  his  mafter  was 
come  thither  in  conftderation  of  the  ftate  of  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  which  was  then  without  a  king,  to  meet  114 
them,  as  direEl  fove reign  of  that  kingdom,  to  do  juftice  E^vvar(i.  ^e“ 
to  the  claimants  of  his  crown,  and  to  eftablifh  a  Polid 
tranquillity  among  his  people  ;  that  it  was  not  his  inten-  reign  0f 
tion  to  retard  juftice,  nor  to  ufurp  the  right  of  any  one,  Scotland, 
or  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
but  to  render  to  every  one  his  due.  And  to  the  end  this 
might  be  done  with  the  more  eafe,  he  required  the  af- 
fent  of  the  dates  ex  abundante ,  and  that  they  ftiould  own 
him  as  direB  fovereign  of  the  kingdom  ;  offering,  on 
that  condition,  to  make  ufe  of  their  counfels  to  do  what 
juftice  demanded.”  The  deputies  were  aftoniftied  at 
this  declaration,  and  replied,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
prepared  to  decide  on  Edward’s  claim  of  fuperiority  \ 
but  that  Edward  ought  previoufly  to  judge  the  caufe 
between  the  two  competitors,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  (hould  choofe  to  be  king.  Edward 
treated  this  excufe  as  trifling,  and  gave  them  till  next 
day  to  conftder  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day,  the  affembly  was  held  in  Norham  church,  where 
the  deputies  from  Scotland  inAfted  upon  giving  no  an- 
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Scotland,  fvver  to  Edward’s  demands,  which  could  be  decided 
L“~V-  J  only  by  the  whole  community  ;  reprefenting,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates 
were  abfent,  and  that  they  muft  have  time  to  know 
their  fenfe  of  the  affair.  In  confequence  of  this,  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  ;  which  interval 
be  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  in  flattering  all  with  hopes,  if  they 
would  acknowledge  his  fuperiority.  But  when  the  af- 
fembly  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  2d  of 
June  following,  they  found  the  place  of  meeting  fur- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  army  of  Englilh.  Edward 
had  employed  the  biihop  of  Durham  to  draw  up  the 
hiilorical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  which  has  fince  been  publifhed.  In  this  paper 
mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
of  England  ;  but  no  fufficient  evidence  is  brought  of 
any  fuch  homage  being  actually  performed.  As  to  the 
homage  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  difpute  be- 
>  tween  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  it  ; 

but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  juftice,  that  it 
was  paid  for  the  lands  which  they  held  from  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  they  alleged,  that  it  was  as 
far  removed  from  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  the  homage 
paid  by  the  Englilh  monarchs  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  removed  from  all  relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land.  With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 
king  of  Scotland  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  not 
denied  that  he  performed  it  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland :  but  they  pleaded,  that  it  was  void  of  itfelf, 
becaufe  it  was  extorted  when  William  was  a  prifoner 
to  Henry  ;  and  they  produced  Richard  I.’s  charters, 
which  pronounced  it  to  have  been  compullive  and  ini¬ 
quitous. 

But,  however  urgent  thefe  reafons  of  the  Scots  might 
be,  Edward  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  examine  into 
their  merits.  Inllead  of  this,  he  clofeted  the  feveral 
pretenders  to  the  crown  ;  and  having  found  them  all  ready 
to  comply  with  his  meafures,  he  drew  up  the  following 
charter  of  recognition  to  be  figned  by  them  all. 

“  To  all  who  lhall  hear  this  prefent  letter. 

The  cimdi-  “  We  ^oreuce  ear^  Holland,  Robert  de  Bruce 
dates  fign  l°rd  Annandale,  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  John 
an  afilnt  Haftings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  of 
An.  iipr,  Badenoch,  Patrick  de  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John 
Vefci  for  his  father  Nicholas  Soulis,  and  William  de 
Rofs,  greeting  in  the  Lord  :  , 

u  Whereas  we  intend  to  purfue  our  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  fame  before  him  that  hath  molt  power,  ju- 
rifdi&ion,  and  reafon  to  try  it;  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  &c. 
having  informed  us,  by  good  and  fufficient  reafons,  that 
to  him  belongs  the  fovereign  feigniory  of  the  fame  : 
We  therefore  promife,  that  we  will  hold  firm  and  liable 
his  aft  ;  and  that  he  fhall  enjoy  the  realm  to  whom  it 
fhall  be  adjudged  before  him.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we 
have  fet  our  feals  to  this  writing,  made  and  granted  at 
Norham,  the  Tuefday  after  the  Afcenfion,  in  the  year 
of  Grace  1291.” 

Edward  thru  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chan¬ 
cellor,  that  although,  in  the  difpute  which  had  arifen 
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between  the  feveral  claimants,  touching  the  fucceffion 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  aCted  in  quality  of  fo¬ 
vereign,  in  order  to  render  juftice  to  whomfoever  it  was 
due  ;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  himfelf 
from  the  hereditary  right  which  in  his  own  perfon 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  right  he  in¬ 
tended  to  alfert  and  improve  when  he  Ihould  think 
proper :  and  the  king  himfelf  repeated  this  protelfation 
in  French.  The  candidates  were  then  feverally  called 
upon  by  the  Englilh  chancellor,  to  declare  whether 
they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  Edward’s  claim  of 
fuperiority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  fnbmit 
to  his  award  in  difpofing  of  the  fame  ;  which  being  an-- 
fvvered  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  then  admitted  to 
prove  their  rights.  But  this  was  mere  matter  of  form  ; 
for  all  the  force  of  England  was  then  affiembled  on  the 
borders  in  order  to  fupport  the  claims  of  Edward,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  furnilh  him  with  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  pretext  for  making  ufe  of  it.  He  obferved,  that 
the  Scots  were  not  fo  unanimous  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
recogrtifing  his  fuperiority,  and  that  the  fubmifEon,  ^cjwarcj  (je 
which  had  been  figned  by  the  candidates,  wras  not  fuffi-  mancjs  po^ 
cient  to  carry  it  into  execution.  For  this  reafon  he  de-  of  all 
manded  that  all  the  forts  in  Scotland  Ihould  be  put  into  the  fortified 
his  poffeffion,  that  lie  might  refign  them  to  the  fuccefs-  places  m 
ful candidate.  _  8  °  ScotlaEd- 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  lhameful  than  a  tame* 
compliance  with  this  laft  demand,  the  regency  of  Scot¬ 
land  without  helitation  yielded  alfo  to  it;  for  which  117 
they  gave  the  following  reafons.  u  That  whereas  they  whit  his 
(the  Rates  of  Scotland),  had,  with  one  aftent,  already 
granted  that  King  Edward,  as  fuperior  lord  of  Scot-  ^.ales. 
land,  ihould  give  fentence  as  to  their  feveral  rights  and 
titles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  &c.  but  as  the  faid  king 
of  England  cannot  put  his  judgement  in  full  execution 
to  anfwer  effectually  without  the  poffeffion  or  feifm  of 
the  faid  country  and  its  caftles ;  we  will,  grant,  and  af¬ 
fent,  that  he,  as  fovereign  lord  thereof,  to  perform  the 
things  aforefaid,  (hall  have  feifin  of  all  the  lands  and 
caffles  in  Scotland,  until  right  be  done  to  the  demand¬ 
ants,  and  to  the  guardians  and  community  of  the  king-, 
dom  of  Scotland,  to  re  (lore  both  it  and  its  caftles,  with 
all  the  royalties,  dignities,  franchifes,  cuftoms,  rights, 
laws,  ufages,  and  pofieffions,  with  their  appurtenances* 
in  the  fame  ftate  and  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
he  received  them  ;  faving  to  the  king  of  England  the 
homage  of  him  that  fhall  be  king  ;  fo  as  they  may  be 
reftored  within  two  months  after  the  day  on  which  the 
rights  fhall  be  determined  and  affirmed  ;  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  nation  which  fhall  be  received  in  the  mean 
time  fhall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  chamberlain  of 
Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  be  joined  with  him  by 
the  king  of  England  ;  fo  that  the  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  caftles,  and  officers  of  the  realm,  may  be  deduded. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c.” 

For  thefe  reafons,  as  it  is  faid,  the  regency  put  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  all  the  forts  in  the  country.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Umfreville  alone,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
caftles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  refufed  to  deliver  them  up, 
until  he  fhould  be  indemnified  by  the  ftates,  and  by  Ed¬ 
ward  himfelf,  from  all  penal  lies  of  treafon  of  which  lie 
might  afterwards  be  in  danger. 

But  though  Edward  had  thus  obtained  poffcflion  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  determine  every  thing  by  his  own  authority,  Inftead 
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Scotland,  of  this,  he  appointed  commiffioners,  and  protnifed  to 
'  srmmm~>  grant  letters-patert  declaring  that  fentence  fhould  be 
tlS  paffed  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  forefeen  that 
Co  mm  if-  the  great  difpute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol  3 
pointed  To"  anc*  though  the  plea  of  Cummin  was  judged  frivolous, 
determine  yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  influence  to  be  negledl- 
the  preten-  ed,  and  he  agreed  tacitly  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  Ba¬ 
llons  ot  the  liol.  Edward  accordingly  made  him  the  compliment 
can  ic  ates.  j0jnjng  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  commif- 
fioners.  Bruce  was  to  name  40  more  3  and  the  names 
of  the  80  were  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  days  3 
after  which  the  king  was  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  own 
choofing.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  at 
their  own  option.  They  unanimously  pitched  upon 
Berwick  for  the  place  of  meeting  3  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  fecond 
of  Augutt  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  re- 
figned  their  comnnlTions  to  Edward  3  but  he  returned 
them,  with  powers  to  adl  in  his  name  3  and  he  nominat¬ 
ed  the  biihop  of  Caithnefs  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland  3 
joining  in  the  commiflion  with  him  Walter  de  He- 
mondelham  an  Englifhman,  and  one  of  his  own  fecreta* 
lies.  Still,  however,  he  met  with  great  difficulties.  Many 
of  his  own  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  were  by  no  means  fond  of  increafing  the  power  of 
the  Englilh  monarch  by  the  acquifi tion  of  Scotland  3 
and  therefore  threw  fuchf  obttacles  in  his  way,  that  he 
was  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  negotiation  and 
intrigue,  and  at  laft  to  delay  the  meeting  until  the  fe¬ 
cond  of  June  in  1292  :  but  during  this  interval,  that  he 
might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  lofs  of  their 
liberty,  he  propofed  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  3 
and  for  this  he  iiTued  a  writ  by  virtue  of  his  Superio¬ 
rity. 

An  1292  The  commiffoners  having  met  on  the  Second  of  June 
1292,  ambaffadors  for  Norway  prefented  themttrlves  in 
the  affembly,  demanding  that  their  matter  fhould  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  claimants,  as  father  and 
next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambafihdors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  Superiority  over  Scotland  3  after  which 
he  propofed  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  fhould 
be  previoufly  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  thole 
of  the  other  competitors.  This  being  agreed  to,  he 
ordered  the  committloners  to  examine  by  what  laws 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  forming  their  report.  The 
difeuflion  of  this  quettion  was  attended  with  fuch  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  the  opinions  on  it  were  fo  various,  that 
Edward  once  more  adjourned  the  aftembly  to  the  1  2th 
of  O&ober  following 3  at  which  time  he  required  the 
members  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points:  1.  By  what  laws  and  cuttoms  they  ought  to 
proceed  to  judgement  3  and,  fuppofing  there  could  be 
no  law  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  fame  viewT  as  all  other  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  earldoms  and  ba¬ 
ronies  ?  The  committioners  replied,  that  Edward  ought 
to  give  juttice  conformable  to  the  ufage  of  the  two 
kingdoms  :  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  be  found,  he  might,  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
men,  ennft  a  new  law.  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  quettion 
they  laid,  that  the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  to  other  ettates  and 
great  baronies*  Upon  this,  Edward  ordered  Bruce 
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and  Baliol  to  be  called  before  him  3  and  both  of  them  Scotland, 
urged  their  re  fpe  drive  pleas,  and  anfwers,  to  the  follow- 
ing  purpofe. 

Bruce  pleaded,  1.  That  Alexander  II.  defpairing  of  II9 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  held  him  to  Pleas  of 
be  the  true  heir,  and  offered  to  prove  by  the  tettimony  ^ruce  an<* 
of  perfons  (fill  alive,  that  lie  declared  this  with  the  ad- 
vice  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king^ 
dom.  Alexander  III.  alfo  had  declared  to  thofc  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  that,  failing  iffue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir.  The  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  alfo  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  nearett  111  blood  to  Alexander  III.  who 
ought  of  right  to  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  Maiden 
of  Norway  and  her  iffue. — Baliol  anfwered,  that  nothing 
could  be  concluded  from  the  acknowledgement  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  body  3  but  made 
no  anfwer  to  what  was  faid  of  tlie  fentiments  of  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  and  of  the  oath  made  by  the  Scott  ilk  nation  to 
maintain  the  fuccettion  of  the  next  of  blood* 

2.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ought 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  natural  law,  by  which 
kings  reign  3  and  not  according  to  any  la*,v  or  ufage 
in  force  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt  :  That  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  nearett  collateral  in  blood  has  a  right 
to  the  crown  3  but  that  the  conftitutions  which  prevail 
among  vaffals,  bind  not  the  lord,  much  lefs  the  fo- 
vereign  :  That  although  in  private  inheritances,  which 
are  divifible,  the  eldett  female  heir  has  a  certain  pre¬ 
rogative,  it  is  not  fo  in  a  kingdom  that  is  indivifible  3 
there  the  nearett  heir  of  blood  is  preferable  whenever 
the  fuccettion  opens.— To  this  Baliol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  cotivt  of  their  lord  paramount  3. 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  judgement  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  his 
crown,  that  is,  by  the  common  lawr  and  ufage  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  That  by  the  lawTs  and  ufages 
of  England,  the  eldett  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the 
fuccettion  to  all  inheritances,  indivifible  as  well  as  divi¬ 
fible. 

3.  It  was  urged  by  Bruce,  that  the  manner  of  fiic- 
cettion  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  former  times,  wras 
in  favour  of  his  claim  3  for  that  the  brother,  as  being 
nearett  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  fon  of 
the  deceafed  king.  Thus,  when  Kenneth  Macalpin 
died,  his  brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  fon  Con- 
ttantine,  and  this  wTas  confirmed  by  feveral  other  au¬ 
thentic  inttances  in  the  hittorv  of  Scotland. — Baliol 
anfwered,  that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  fon 
of  the  king,  the  example  militated  againtt  Bruce  3  for 
that  the  fon,  not  the  brother,  was  the  nearett  in  degree. 

He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  his 
brother  ufurped  the  throne  3  but  he  contended,  that  the 
fon  of  Malcolm  complained  to  his  liege  lord  the  king  of 
England,  wEo  difpoffeffed  the  ufurper,  and  placed  the 
fon  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne  3  that  after  the  death  of 
that  fon  the  brother  of  Malcolm  III.  again  ufurped  the 
throne  3  but  the  king  of  England  again  difpoffeffed  him, 
and  railed  Edgar,  the  fecond  fon  of  Malcolm,  to  the  fo- 
vereignty. 

4.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  there  are  examples  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  th£ 
fon  of  the  fecond  daughter  excluded  the  grandfon  of 
the  eldett  daughter.  Baliol  anfwered,  that  examples 
frera  foreign  countries  are  of  no  importance  3  for  that 
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Scotland.  according  to  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
kings  reign  by  fuccefTion  in  the  direct  line,  and  earls  and 
barons  fucceed  in  like  manner,  the  iffue  of  the  younger 
Hfler,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not  the  iffue 
o i  the  eldcit  filler,  although  more  remote  ;  but  the  fuc- 
ceflion  continues  in  the  direct  line. 

5.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  female  ought  not  to  reign, 
as  being  incapable  of  governing  :  That  at  the  death 
cf  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive  ;  and 
as  flie  could  not  reign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
as  being  the  neaieft  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce’s  argument  was  in- 
conftftent  with  his  claim  :  for  that  if  a  female  ought 
not  to  reign,  Ifabella  the  mother  of  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  mult  Bruce  himfelf  claim  through  her.  Befides, 
Bruce  himfelf  had  fworn  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
of  Norway. 

The  arguments  being  thus  (fated  on  both  Tides,  Ed¬ 
ward  demanded  an  ani.ver  from  the  council  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  competitors.  He  alfo  put  the  following 
queftion  to  them  :  By  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  iffue  of  the  eldefl  lifter,  though  more 
remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  iffue  of  the  fecond 
filler,  though  nearer  in  one  degree  \  or  ought  the  near¬ 
er  in  one  degree,  inuing  from  the  fecond  filter,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  more  remote  in  one  degree  iffuing  from  the 
eldefl  filler  ?  To  this  it  was  anfwercd  unanimously, 
That  by  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
every  heritable  fuccefTion,  the  more  remote  in  one  de¬ 
gree  lineally  defended  from  the  eldefl  filler,  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  ilTuing  from  the  fecond 
lifter.  In  confluence  of  this,  Bruce  was  excluded 
from  the  fuccefTion  ;  on  which  he  entered  a  claim  for 
one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled  in  this  al¬ 
fo,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determined  an  indi- 
vifible  fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to  have  feifin 
of  Scotland  ;  with  this  caveat,  however,  “  That  this 
judgement  fhould  not  impair  his  claim  to  the  nrooerty 
of  Scotland.” 

After  f’o  many  difgraceful  and  humiliating  concef- 
fions  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown¬ 
ed  king  at  Scone  on  the  30th  November  3292;  and 
finifhed  the  ceremony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England.  All  Ins  fubmiftions,  however,  could  not 
fhdsfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  leaft  fhadow  of  indepen¬ 
dence  remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
appealed  from  a  fentence  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  caufe  into  England. 
But  this  was  oppofed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  promife 
made  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  that  he  fhould  44  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland,  and  not  with¬ 
draw7  any  caufes  from  Scotland  into  his  Englifh  courts.” 
Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear  the 
complaints  made  againfl  his  own  ministers  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  afferting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
caufes  in  England,  but  to  fummon  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  if  neceffary,^  to  appear  before  him  in  perfon.  Ba¬ 
liol  had  not  fpirit  to  refill  ;  and  therefore  figned  a 
moft  difgraceful  inftrument,  by  which  he  declared,  that 
all  the  obligations  which  Edw7ard  had  come  under  were 
already  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  difcharged  them 
all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  fome 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  w7as 
giving  him  feifin  of  the  Ifte  of  Man  ;  but  it  foon  np- 
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peared  that  he  intended  to  exercife  his  rights  of  fupe-  Scotland, 
riority  in  the  moft  provoking  manner.  The  firft  in-  " J 

fiance  was  in  the  cafe  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife.  This 
nobleman  had  two  Tons,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  conftantly  mentioned  in  hiilory  by  the  family- 
name  of  Macduff. — It  is  faid,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac¬ 
duff  in  poffeftion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey.  Mal¬ 
colm  died  in  3  266  5  Colban  his  fon,  in  1 270  ;  Dun¬ 
can  the  fon  of  Colban,  in  1288.  To  this  laft  earl,  his 
fon  Duncan,  an  infant,  fucceeded.  During  the  non¬ 
age  of  this  Duncan,  grand- nephew*  of  Macduff,  Wil¬ 
liam  archbifhopof  St  Andrew’s,  guardian  of  the  earldom, 
difpofleffed  Macduff.  Fie  complained  to  Edward  ;  who 
having  ordered  his  caufe  to  be  tried,  reilored  him  again 
to  poffeftion.  Matters  were  in  this  flate  when  Baliol 
held  his  firft  parliament  at  Scone,  10th  February  3293. 

I  here  Macduff  was  cited  to  anfwtr  for  having  taken 
poffeftion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey,  which  were 
in  poffeftion  of  the  king  ftnee  the  death  of  the  laft  earl 
of  Fife.  As  his  defences  did  not  fatisfy  the  court,  he 
wras  condemned  to  imprifonment  ;  but  an  ablion  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  againfl  Duncan,  when  he  fhould  come  of 
age,  and  againll  his  heirs.  In  ail  this  defence,  it  is 
fuvp riling  that  Macduff  fhould  have  omitted  his  ftrong- 
eft  argument,  viz.  that  the  regents,  by  Edward’s  au¬ 
thority,  had  put  him  in  poffeftion,  and  that  Baliol  had 
ratified  all  things  under  Edward’s  authority.  How¬ 
ever,  as  foon  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  petitioned  Ba¬ 
liol  for  a  rehearing  ;  but  this  being  refufed,  he  appealed 
to  Edward,  who  ordered  Baliol  to  appear  before  him  in 
perfon  on  the  25th  of  March  1293  •'  bllt  as  Baliol  did  He  fum- 
not  obey  this  order,  he  fummoned  him  again  to  ap.monsBa- 
pear  on  the  14th  of  October,  In  the  mean  time  the*1?1 1(?  ap~ 
Englifh  parliament  drew  up  certain  /landing  orders  inf^ him* 
cafes  of  appeal  irom  tne  king  ot  Scots  j  all  of  which  An.  i2<?3> 
w7ere  harfli  and  captious.  One  of  thefe  legulations  pro¬ 
vided,  <;  that  no  excufe  of  abfence  fhould  be  received 
either  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of  Scotland  re- 
fpondent  ;  but  that  the  parties  might  have  counfel.  If 
they  required  it.”  ' 

Though  Baliol  had  not  the  courage  to  wilhftar.d  the  who  be- 
fecond  fummons  of  Edward,  he  behaved  with  conftder-haves 
able  refolution  at  the  trial.  The  caufe  of  Macduff  be-refok,tiou 
ing  brought  on.  Edward  afked  Baliol  what  lie  had  to' 51  hlS  tnaI> 
offer  in  his  own  defence  ;  to  which  he  leplied,  “  I  am 
King  of  Scotland.  To  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or 
to  ought  clfe  refpe&ing  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
anfwer  without  the  advice  of  my  people.”— Edward 
affeaed  furprife  at  this  refufal,  after  the  fubmiftions 
which  Baliol  had  already  made  him  ;  but  the  latter  * 
fteadily  replied,  44  In  matters  refpe£iing  my  kingdom,  I 
neither  dare  nor  can  anfwer  in  this  place,  without  the 
advice  of  my  peop’e.”  Edward  then  defirtd  him  to 
afk  a  farther  adjournment,  that  he  might  ad  vile  with  the 
nation.  But  Baliol,  perceiving  that  his  doing  fo  would 
imply  an  acquiefcence  in  Edward’s  right  cf  requiring 
his  per  fon  al  attendance  on  the  Englifh  courts,  replied, 

**  That  he  rvould  neither  afk  a  longer  day,  nor  confcnt 
to  an  adjournment.”. — It  was  then  refolvcd  by  the  par-H  c 
liament  of  England,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  had  of-tenc* 
fered  no  defence;  that  he  had  made  evaftve  and  difre- 
fpeflful  anfwers  :  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  manifeft 
contempt  of  the  dourt,  and  of  open  'difobcdlence.  To 
rccompence  Macduff  for  his  imprifonment,  he  w7as  or¬ 
dered  damages  from  the  king  of  Scots,,  tc  be  taxed  by  . 
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Scotland,  the  court  j  and  it  was  alfo  determined  that  Edward 
fhould  inquire,  according  to  the  ulages  of  the  country, 
whether  Macduff  recovered  the  tenements  in  queftion 
by  the  judgement  of  the  king’s  court,  and  whether  he 
was  diipoffeffed  by  the  king  of  Scots.  It  was  alfo  re¬ 
folded,  that  the  three  principal  caftles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  fituated,  and  the  royal 
jurifdi&ion  over' them,  thould  be  taken  into  the  cuftody 
of  the  king,  and  there  remain  until  the  king  of  Scots 
fhould  make  fatisfa&ion  for  his  contempt  and  difobedi- 
ence.  But,  before  this  judgement  was  publicly  intimat¬ 
ed,  Baliol  addreffed  Edward  in  the  following  words : 

“  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege-man  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  ;  that,  whereof  you  have  lately  treated,  re- 
fpe&s  my  people  no  lefs  than  myfelf :  I  therefore  pray 
you  to  delay  it  until  I  have  confulted  my  people,  left  I 
be  furprifed  through  want  of  advice  :  They  wTho  are 
now  with  me,  neither  will  nor  dare  advife  me  in  abferice 
of  the  reft  of  my  kingdom.  After  I  have  advifed  writh 
them,  I  will  in  your  firft  parliament  after  Eafter  report 
the  refult,  and  do  to  you  what  I  ought.” 

In  confequence  of  this  addrefs,  Edward,  with  confent 
of  Macduff,  flopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after 
the  feaft  of  Trinity  1294.  But  before  this  term  Ed¬ 
ward  was  obliged  to  fufpend  all  proceedings  againft  the 
Scots,  in  confequence  of  a  war  which  broke  out  with 
France.  In  a  parliament  held  this  year  by  Edward, 
the  king  of  Scotland  appeared,  and  confented  to  furren- 
der  the  whole  revenues  of  his  Englifh  eftates  for  three 
years  to  aftift  Edward  againft  his  enemy.  He  was  alfo 
requejled  and  ordered  by  Edward  to  extend  an  embargo 
laid  upon  the  Englifti  veffels  all  over  Scotland  ;  and  this 
embargo  to  endure  until  the  king  of  England’s  further 
pleafure  fhould  be  known.  He  alfo  requefted  Baliol  to 
fend  fome  troops  for  an  expedition  into  Gafcony,  and 
required  the  prefence  and  aid  of  feveral  of  the  Scottifh 
barons  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Scots,  however, 
eluded  the  commands  of  Edward,  by  pretending  that 
they  could  not  bring  any  confiderable  force  into  the 
field  ;  and,  unable  to  bear  his  tyranny  any  longer,  they 
negociated  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  France.  Ha¬ 
ving  affemhled  a  parliament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed 
upon  Baliol  to  difmifs  all  the  Englishmen  whom  he 
maintained  at  his  court.  They  then  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve,  four  bifhops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons, 
by  whofe  advice  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  Englifti  hiftorians,  they  watched 
the  conduft  of  Baliol  himfelf,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity.  They  could  not,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  delivering  up  the  caftles  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  5  in 
whofe  cuftody  they  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  allegiance. 
"No  t  with  ft  an  ding  this,  Baliol  concluded  the  alliance  with 
Philip  y  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  latter  fhould 
give  in  marriage  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Anjou  to  Baliol’s  fon  ;  and  it  was  alfo  provided,  that 
Baliol  fhould  not  marry  again  without  the  confent  of 
Philip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged  to  aftift  Philip 
in  his  wars  at  his  own  expence,  and  with  his  whole 
power,  efpecially  if  Edward  invaded  France  j  and  Philip 
on  his  part  engaged  to  aftift  Scotland,  in  cafe  of  an 
Englifti  invafion,  either  by  making  a  diverfion,  or  by 
fending  fuccours  to  the  Scotch. 

Elated  with  the  hopes  of  afliftance  from  Fiance,  the 
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Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with  a  mighty  army,  and  Scothmd, 
laid  fiege  to  Carlifle.  The  men  abandoned  the  place  5  ^ 

but  the  women  mounted  the  walls,  and  drove  the  af- 
failants  from  the  attack.  Another  incurfion  into  North-  jnvacjc 
umbei  land  proved  almoft  as  difgraceful.  Their  w  hole  England 
exploits  confifted  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lumley,  andwullout 
a  monaftery  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated  to  their luccc^* 
patron  St  Andrew  \  but  having  attempted  to  florin  the 
caftle  of  Harbottle,  they  were  repulfed  with  lofs.  In 
the  mean  time  Edward,  with  an  army  equal  in  number 
to  that  of  the  Scots,  but  much  fuperior  in  reipedl 
of  difeipline,  invaded  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according  to 
promife,  or  had  been  refumed  by  the  Scots,  and  was  now  129 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  Edward  affaulted  it  Berwick 
by  fea  and  land.  The  (hips  which  began  the  attack 
were  all  either  burnt  or  difabled  \  but  Edward  having  tants^maf-" 
led  on  his  army  in  perfon,  took  the  place  by  ftorm,  andfacred  by 
cruelly  butchered  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  Edward. 
8eoo,  without  diftin&ion  of  fex  or  age.  In  this  town 
there  was  a  building  called  the  Red  hall,  poffeffed  by  cer¬ 
tain  Flemings,  by  the  tenure  of  defending  it  at  all  times 
againft  the  king  of  England.  Thirty  of  thele  main¬ 
tained  their  ground  for  a  whole  day  againft  the  Englifh 
army  j  but  at  night  the  building  being  fet  on  fire,  all 
of  them  perifhed  in  the  flames  The  fame  day  the  caftle 
capitulated  *,  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2000  men,  march¬ 
ed  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after  having  fworn 
never  to  bear  arms  againft  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol,  by  the  advice  of  his  parlia-  Balid’s  re- 
ment,  folemnly  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  tonunciation 
Edw-ard,  lending  him  the  following  declaration  : —  his  alle- 

“  To  the  magnificent  prince,  Edward,  by  the  grace 
of  Gpd,  king  of  England  \  John,  by  the  fame  grace, 
king  of  Scotland. 

“  Whereas  you,  and  others  of  your  kingdom,  you 
not  being  ignorant,  or  having  caufe  of  ignorance,  by 
your  violent  power,  have  notorioufly  and  frequently 
done  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contempts,  grie¬ 
vances,  and  ftrangc  damages  againft  us,  the  liberties  of 
our  kingdom,  and  againft  God  and  juftice  ;  citing  us, 
at  your  pleafure,  upon  every  flight  fuggeftion,  out  of 
our  kingdom  \  unduly  vexing  us  ;  feizing  our  caftles, 
lands,  and  poffeftions,  in  your  kingdom  \  unjuftly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  ours,  taking  the  goods  of  our  fubje&s,  as 
well  by  fea  as  land,  and  carrying  them  into  your  king¬ 
dom  ;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our  king¬ 
dom  :  carrying  away  our  fubje&s  and  imprifoning  them  : 

For  the  reformation  of  which  things,  we  fent  our  mef- 
fengers  to  you,  which  remain  not  only  unredreffed,  but 
there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worfe  things  to  them  \ 
for  now  you  are  come  with  a  great  army  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders,  for  the  difinheriting  us,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our 
kingdom  \  and,  proceeding,  have  inhumanly  committed 
(laughter,  burnings,  and  violent  invafions,  as  well  by  lea 
as  land  :  We  not  being  able  to  fuftain  the  faid  injuries, 
grievances,  and  damages  any  longer,  nor  to  remain  in 
your  fealty  or  homage,  extorted  by  your  violent  oppref- 
fion,  reft  ore  them  to  you,  for  ourfelf,  and  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  our  kingdom,  as  well  for  the  lands  we  hold 
of  you  in  your  kingdom,  as  for  your  pretended  govern¬ 
ment  over  us.” 

Edward  was  prefented  with  this  renunciation  by  the 
hands  of  the  intrepid  Blenry  abbot  of  Aberbroihwick  j 
and  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  he  re¬ 
ceived 
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Scotland.  Ceived  it  rather  with  contempt  than  anger.  44  The  foolifh 
T*  V  traitor,”  faid  he  to  the  abbot,  44  fince  he  will  not  come 
to  us,  we  will  go  to  him.”  The  abbot  had  been  per- 
fuaded  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  prefent  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Edward  would 
have  put  him  to  death  j  but  he  had  addrefs  enough  to 
efcape  without  receiving  any  other  anfwer. 

Though  this  fcheme  of  renunciation  had  been  con¬ 
certed  fome  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  fent 
to  Edward  till  after  the  taking  of  Berwick.  The  fate 
of  Scotland,  after  it,  however,  was  foon  decided.  The 
earl  of  March  had  fided  with  Edward,  but  the  countefs 
betrayed  his  cable  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of  the 

1 31  Scots.  Edward  fent  a  chofen  body  of  troops  to  recover 
The  Scots  the  place.  The  whole  force  of  Scotland  oppofed  them 
defeated  at  on  the  heights  above  Dunbar*,  but  leaving  their  ad- 
Dunbar.  vantageous  poft,  and  pouring  down  on  their  enemies  in 

confuficm,  they  were  difperfed  and  defeated. 

The  cable  of  Dunbar  furrendered  at  difcretion  }  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  fame  example  ;  the  cable  of 
Edinburgh  furrendered  after  a  fhort  hege  5  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
guilty  of  the  greateb  extravagances.  During  the  biort 
interval  between  the  lofs  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  made  for  expelling  all  the  Englifh 
ecclefiabics  who  held  benefices  in  England  ;  all  the 
partizans  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
An.  1296.  traitors,  and  their  ebates  confifcated.  But  the  great 

132  fucceffes  of  Edward  foon  put  an  end  to  thefe  impotent 

Baliol  fub'  a&s  0f  fory.  Baliol  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy 
war/0  concLueror-  Divebed  of  his  royal  ornaments, 

and  bearing  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  he  performed  a 
mob  humiliating  penance  }  confebing  that  by  evil  and 
falfe  counfel,  and  through  his  own  limplicity,  he  had 
grievoufiy  offended  his  liege  lord.  He  recapitulated 
his  various  tranfgreffions,  in  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England  ;  in  con- 
trading  his  fon  with  the  niece  of  the  French  king  ;  in 
renouncing  his  fealty  y  in  attacking  the  Englifh  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  refibing  Edward.  He  acknowledged 
the  jubice  of  the  Englifh  invafion  and  conqueb  *,  and 
therefore  he,  of  his  own  free  confent,  refigned  Scotland, 
its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 
2d  July  1296. 


The  king  of  England  purfued  his  conquebs,  the  Scotland, 
barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  fwear  fealty  to  him, 
and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  France.  His  jour-  ScotIj^d 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,  from  whence  he  returned  fouth- 
ward  y  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abfo- 
lute  conqueb  of  Scotland,  he  carried  off  from  Scone 
the  ’wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings  were  ufually 
crowned.  This  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  bone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (d).  Some  of  the 
charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  carried  off,  and 
the  feals  torn  from  others. 

On  the  28th  of  Augub  1296,  Edward  held  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Berwick,  where  he  received  the  fealty  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid,  that  while 
the  Englifh  monarch  was  employed  in  the  conqueb  of 
Scotland,  he  had  promifed  the  lovereignty  to  Robert 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  in  order  to  fecure  his  fideli¬ 
ty  but  being  put  in  mind  of  his  promife,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  “  Have  I  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  conquer  king¬ 
doms  for  you  ?”  Bruce  filently  retired,  and  paffed  his- 
days  in  obfeurity.  Among  thofe  who  profeffed  their 
allegiance  at  this  parliament  was  Robert  Bruce  the 
younger,  earl  of  Carrick.  After  this,  Edward  took 
the  molt  effectual  methods  of  fecuring  his  new  conqueb. 

He  ordered  the  ebates  of  the  clergy  to  be  rebored  ;  and 
having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows  of  many  of  the 
Scottifh  barons,  he  put  them  in  poffeflion  of-  their  join¬ 
ture-lands,  and  even  made  a  decent  provifion  for  the 
wives  of  many  of  his  prifoners.  Yet,  though  in  every 
thing  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
Scots,  he  committed  the  government  of  certain  dibridts, 
and  of  the  chief  cables  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  to  his 
Englifh  fubje£ts,  of  whofe  fidelity  and  vigilance  he' 
thought  himfelf  affured.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fe&ions  of  the  clergy,  he  granted  to  the  Scottifh  bifhops, 
for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  their  effedfs  by 
will,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  privilege  was  enjoyed 
by  the  archbifliops  and  bifhops  of  England.  la  honour 
of  the-  “  glorious  confeffor  St  Cuthbert,”  he  gave  to 
the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual  penfion  of  40  pounds, 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  Scotland,  by  the  tenure 
of  maintaining,  before  the  birine  of  the  faint,  two  wax- 
tapers  of  20  pounds  weight  each,  and  of  dibributing 
twice  a-year  one  penny  each  to  3000  indigent  perfons. 

At 


(d)  44  This  bone  is  thus  deferibed  by  W.  Hemingford,  tom.  i.  p.  37.  “  Apud  monaberium  de  Scone  pofitus 

erat  lapis  pergrandis  in  ecclefia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  concavus  quidem  ad  modutn  rotunda  cathedra  confe&us , 
in  quo  futuri  reges  loco  quafi  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more.  Rege  itaque  novo  in  lapide  pofito,  miffarum  fo- 
lemnia  incepta  peraguntur,  et  praeterquam  in  elevatione  facri  dominici  corporis,  Temper  lapidatus,  manfit.”  And 
again,  tom.  i.  p.  100.  “  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  praecepit  tolli  et  Londoniis  cariari,  lapidem  ilium,  in  quo,  ut  fupra 

di£tum  eb,  reges  Scotorum  folebant  poni  loco  coronationis  fuas,  et  hoc  in  ftgnutn  regni  conquefi  et  rcfgnati .”  Wal- 
fingham  mentions  the  ufe  to  which  Edward  put  this  bone  :  “  Ad  Webmonaberium  tranbulit  ilium,  jubens  inde  fieri 
celebrantium  cathedram  facerdotum.”  This  account  of  the  fatal  Jlone  is  here  tranferibed,  that  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  appearance  of  the  bone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Webminber. 

Fordun  has  preferved  the  ancient  rhymes  concerning  it  \  lib.  xi.  c.  25. 

“  Hie  rex  fic  totam  Scotiam  fecit  fibi  notam, 

Qyh  fine  menfura  tulit  inde  jocalia  plura, 

Et  pari  ter  lapidem,  Scotorum  quern  fore  fedem 
Regum  decrevit  fatum  ;  quod  fic  inolevit, 

Ni  fallal  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum 
lavement  lapidemy  regnare  tenentur  ibidem 
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Scotland.  'At  lad,  having  fettled  every  thing,  as  he  thought,  in 
v  ”  tranquillity,  he  departed  for  England,  with  all  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  conqueror. 

The  tranquillity  eftabliflied  by  Edward  was,  how¬ 
ever,  of  fhort  duration.  The  government  of  Scotland 
at  that  time  required  many  qualities  which  Edward’s 
vicegerents  did  not  poflefs.  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  in 
England,  on  pretence  ot  recovering  his  health.  Cief- 
fingham,  the  treafurer,  was  a  voluptuous,  proud,  and 
felfidi  ecclefiadic  ;  while  Ormefby  the  juiticiary  was 
hated  for  his  feverity.  Under  thefe  officers  the  admi- 
niflration  of  Edward  became  more  and  more  feeble; 
bands  of  robbers  infeded  the  highways,  and  the  Englifn 
Sir  william  government  was  univerfaily  deipifed.  At  this  critical 
Wallace,  moment  arofe  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  hero  fo  much 
An.  1^7.  ceiebrated  in  Scottifh  fables,  by  which  indeed  his  real 
exploits  are  fo  much  obfeured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  authentic  relation  of  them.  The  moil  probable  ac¬ 
count  is,  that  he  was  the  younger  fon  ot  a  gentleman 
(Wallace  of  Ellerllie)  in  Reufiewfhire  (e).  Having 
been  outlawed  for  fome  offence,  he  affociated  with  a 
few  companions,  of  fortunes  equally  defperate  with  his 
own.  Wallace  liimfelf  was  endowed  writh  great  flrength 
and  courage,  and  an  aeffive  and  ambitious  fpirit  ;  and 
by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wifdom,  he  maintained 
an  authority  over  the  rude  and  undilciplined  multitudes 
who  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  In  May  1297,  he  began 
to  infeft  the  Engliffi  quarters  ;  and  being  fuccefsful  in 
his  predatory  incurfions,  his  party  became  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas.  With 
their  united  forces,  thefe  two  allies  attempted  to  furprife 
Ormefby  the  judiciary,  while  he  held  his  courts  at 
Scone  ;  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the  whole  country,  ai- 
faulted  cadles,  and  maffacred  the  Engliih.  Their  party 
was  joined  by  many  perfons  of  rank  ;  among  whom 
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wefre  Robert  Witliart  bifhop  of  Glafgowq  the  Reward  of  Scotland. 
Scotland  (e),  and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindiay,  — y— ^ t 
Sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  ox  Roth- 
well.  Young  Bruce  would  have  been  a  vafl  acceilion 
to  the  party  ;  for  he  poffeffed  all  Garrick  and  Annan- 
dale,  fo  that  his  territories  reached  from  the  frith  of 
Clyde  to  Solway.  But  the  wardens  of  the  weftem 
marches  of  England  fuipeclcd  his  fidelity,  and  fuinmon- 
ed  him  to  Carliflc.  He  obeyed,  and  made  oath  on  the 
confecrated  boil,  and  on  the  iword  of  Bccket,  ta  be 
faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  caufe  of  Edward  ;  and  to 
prove  his  fincerity,  he  invaded  with  fire  and  iword  the 
edate  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  carried  off  his  wife 
and  children.  However,  lie  indantly  repented  of  w  hat 
he  had  done  :  “  I  trail  (laid  he),  that  the  pope  will  ab- 
folve  me  from  an  extorted  oath  on  which  he  aban¬ 
doned  Edward,  and  joined  the  Scottifh  army. 

All  this  time  Edward  was  in  France,  not  in  the  lead 
fufpe&ing  an  infurre&ion  among  people  whom  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  thoroughly  fubdued.  As  foon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelliger.ee,  he  ordered  the  earl  of  Surrey  to 
fupprefs  the  rebels ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 
the  army  himfelf  on  account  of  his  health,  refigned  it  ^ 
to  his  nephew’,  Lord  Henry  Percy.  A  great  army,  D  flcnilona 
fome  fay  not  fewer  than  40,000  men,  was  nowr  affem- uf  the  Scots, 
bled,  with  which  Penw  marched  againd  the  Scots.  He 
found  them  encamped  at  Irvine,  with  a  lake  in  their 
front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by  intrenchments,  fo 
that  they  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utmoii 
danger.  The  Scots,  however,  ruined  every  thing  by 
their  diffenfions.  Wallace  was  envied  on  account  ot  his 
accomplifhments,  which  had  railed  his  reputation  above 
the  other  officers,  whofe  birth  and  circumdances  were 
higher  than  his.  His  companions  accordingly  became 
jealous,  and  began  to  fugged,  that  an  oppoliti-on  to  the 
Engliih  could  only  be  productive  of  farther  national  de¬ 
ft  ruCtion.  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  an  officer  of  great  rank, 

formed 


(e)  The  defeent  of  Sir  William  Wallace  has  fcarcely  been  carried  with  accuracy  beyond  his  father,  Wallace  of 
Ellerllie.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  family  of  Wallace  or  Wallers,  came  originally  from  Wales  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Chalmers,  they  were  an  Anglo-Norman  family,  originally  denominated  Walenfe,  of  whom  Richard 
Walenfe,  who  appears  as  a  witnefs  to  the  charters  of  Walter,  the  fon  of  Alan,  the  fir  ft  of  the  Stewarts,  acquired 
lands  in  Kyle,  in  Ayrfhire,  where  he  fettled.  This  Richard  w'as  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Richard,  who  was  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Alan,  the  fon  of  Walter  the  Stewart.  Another  branch  of  the  family  of  W  alenfe  fettled  in  Kenfrew- 
Ihire,  under  the  kindly  influence  of  the  Stewarts  ;  and  of  this  branch  Henry  Walenfe,  probably  a  younger  fon  of 
the  fird  Richard,  held  fome  lands  in  Renfrewdiire  under  Walter  the  Stewart  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century. 
From  this  Henry  was  defeended  Malcolm  Waleys  of  Ellerfly,  the  father  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  champion  of 
Scottifh  independence. 

We  find  that  the  family  of  Wallace  was  patronifed  by  that  of  Stewart,  wffiich  now  began  to  make  a  didinguifh- 
ed  figure  in  Scottifh  hidory.  The  genealogy  of  this  illudrious  houfe  has  been  much  difpiUed,  and  is  involved  in 
great  obfeurity.  Mr  Chalmers  feems  to  have  thrown  confiderable  light  on  the  oiigin  of  the  Stewrarts,  and  has 
traced  them  farther  back  than  the  generality  of  hidorians.  According  to  this  writer,  Walter  the  fon  of  Alan, 
who  is  generally  confidered  as  the  fird  of  the  Stew  arts,  came  from  Shrop-fliire  in  England,  and  his  father  Alan  was 
the  fon  of  Flaald,  and  the  younger  brother  of  William,  fon  of  Alan,  the  progenitor  of  the  famous  houfe  of  bitz- 
Alan,  earls  of  Arundel.  Alan  the  fon  of  Flaald  married  the  daughter  of  Warine,  the  famous  fheriff  of  Shrop- 
fhire,  foon  after  the  Norman  conqued,  in -which  both  thefe  families  bore  a  part  in  the  fuite  of  William  ;  and  of 
this  marriage  was  born  William,  the  undoubted  heir  both  of  Alan  and  of  Warine.  Now7,  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  in  1335  claimed  the  pod  of  deward  of  Scotland  by  hereditary  right,  and  fold  this  title  and  claim 
to  Edward  III.  for  1000  merks,  had  not,  according  to  Mr  Chalmers,  any  right  to  the  dewarddiip  of  Scotland  ; 
but  Walter,  the  younger  brother  of  William,  the  fon  of  Alan,  the  progenitor  of  Richard  Fitz-Alan  the  claimant, 
was  the  fird  purchafer  of  this  hereditary  office.  Robert  the  Stewart,  who  was  born  of  Margery,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Bruce  in  1316,  and  became  king  of  Scots  in  1370,  was  then  in  poffedion  cf  the  hereditary  office  of  Stewart 
by  lineal  defeent. 
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Scotland,  formed  a  party  againft  Wallace,  and  went  over  to  Ed- 
ward  with  all  his  followers.  Ocher  leaders  entered  in¬ 
to  a  negotiation  with  the  Englifh.  Bruce,  the  fteward 
and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and  made 
fubmiflions  to  Edward  for  themfelves  and  their  adlie- 
137  rents* 

Mod  of  This  fcandalous  treaty  feems  to  have  been  negociated 
them  fub-  by  the  bilhop  of  Glafgow,  and  their  recantation  is  re- 
Emdifh*16  corc*ec*  *n  following  words. — “  Be  it  known  to  all 

0  ’  men  :  Whereas  we,  with  the  commons  of  our  country, 

did  rife  in  arms  againft  our  lord  Edward,  and  againft 
his  peace,  in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  burn,  flay,  and  commit  divers  robberies  \  we  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  own  name,  ahd  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad¬ 
herents,  agree  to  make  every  reparation  and  atonement 
that  (hall  be  required  by  our  fovereign  lord  ;  referving 
always  what  is  contained  in  a  writing  which  we  have 
procured  from  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif¬ 
ford,  commanders  of  the  Englifh  forces  \  at  Irvine, 
9th  July  1297.”  To  this  inftrument  was  fubjoined, 

“  Efcrit  a  Sire  Willaume  *,  the  meaning  of  which  Lord 
Hailes  fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  notified  to 
Sir  William  Wallace  their  having  made  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  themfelves  and  their  party. 

Edward  accepted  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Scottifli  ba¬ 
rons  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  liberty  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  made  prifoners  in  the  courfe  of  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  ferve  him  in  his  wars 
againft  France.  The  inconftancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
was  fo  great,  that  acknowledgments  of  fubmiftion  or 
oaths  of  fealty  were  not  thought  fufficiently  binding  on 
him  ;  for  which  reafon  the  bifliop  of  Glafgow,  the  Stew¬ 
ard,  and  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  became  fureties  for 
his  loyalty  and  good  behaviour,  until  he  fhould  deliver 
j.g  his  daughter  Margery  as  an  hoftage. 

Wallace  Wallace  alone  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  thefe  ftiame- 
ftill  holds  ful  fubmiflions  *,  and,  with  a  few  refolute  followers,  re- 
out'  folved  to  fubmit  to  every  calamity  rather  than  give  up 

the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  fubmiftion  as  well  as  their  own  \  but  find¬ 
ing  that  to  be  impoftible,  the  bifliop  of  Glafgow  and  Sir 
William  Douglas  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves  pri¬ 
foners  to  the  Englifh.  Edward,  however,  afcribed  this 
voluntary  furrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  He  aflferted,  that  Wifhart  repaired  to 
the  caftle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yielding  him- 
felf  up,  but  with  the  concealed  purpofe  of  forming  a 
confpiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  caftle  to  the  Scots  \ 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed  to  intercepted 
letters  of  Wifhart.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace,  af- 
cribing  the  bifhop’s  conduct  to  traiterous  pufillanimity, 
plundered  his  houfe,  and  carried  off  his  family  captives. 

Immediately  after  the  defection  of  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  Wallace  with  his  band  of  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Englifh  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage  5  hut  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  the 
lofs  of  1000  men.  He  then  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
almoft  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  property.  His  ar¬ 
my,  however,  increafed  confiderably  by  the  acceftion  of 
numbers  of  inferior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  aft  on 
the  ofFenfive.  While  he  employed  himfelf  in  befieging 
the  caftle  of  Dundee,  he  was  informed  that  the  Eng- 
hfli  army  approached  Stirling.  Wallace,  having  char¬ 
ged  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
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continue  the  blockade  of  the  caftle,  flattened  with  alt  _  Scotland.  . 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  p  aflage  of  the  Forth  j  ^ 

and  encamped  behind  a  riling  ground  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  abbey  of  Cambufkenneth.  Brian  Filz  Al¬ 
lan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Scotland  by  Ed¬ 
ward  )  but  Warenne,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  his  fuc- 
ceiTor,  remained  with  the  army.  Imagining  that  Wal¬ 
lace  might  be  induced  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  difpatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottifli  camp, 
with  terms  of  capitulation.  u  Return,”  faid  Wallace, 

“  and  tell  your  matters,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  aflert  our  right,  and  to  fet  Scotland  free.  Let  j-, 
them  advance,  they  will  find  us  prepared.”  The  Eng-  Gives  the 
liih,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  demanded  impatiently  to  Er,£*l*h  a 
be  led  on  to  battle.  Sir  Richard  Lundin  remonftrated 
againft  the  abfurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  paEs 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in  prefence  of  the  enemy.  He  12th  Sep- 
told  them,  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before  Member 
they  could  form  on  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  bridge, 
and  thus  certainly  defeat  them  :  at  the  fame  time  he  of¬ 
fered  to  ftiow  them  a  ford,  which  having  crofted  with 
500  horfe,  and  a  chofen  detachment  of  infantry,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  this  diverfion  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  main 
body.  This  propofal  being  reje£led,  the  Englifh  army  - 
began  to  pafs  over ;  -which  was  no  fooner  perceived  by 
Wallace,  than  be  ruflied  down  upon  them,  and  broke 
them  in  a  moment.  Creftingham  the  treafurer  was 
killed,  and  many  thoufands  were  {lain  on  the  field,  or 
drowned  in  their  flight.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  inconfiderable,  had  it  not  been  for  that  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Wallace,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  vidlory  at  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  furren- 
der  of  Dundee  caftle,  and  other  places  of  ftrength  in 
Scotland  at  the  fame  time  the  Scots  took  pofTeflion  of 
Berwick,  which  the  Englifh  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine  now  took  place  in  Scotland  from  bad  feafons  and 
the  miferies  of  war,  Wallace  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  that  he  might  in  fome  meafure  re¬ 
lieve  the  neceflities  of  his  countrymen  by  plundering  the 
enemy.  This  expedition  lafted  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  whole  tra£l  of  country  from  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Carlifle  to  the  gates  of  Newcaftle  was  laid 
watte  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity  ;  though 
Wallace  endeavoured,  as  far  as  poftible,  to  reprefs  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  foldiers. 

In  1298,  Wallace  aflumed  the  title  of  “  Governor  An.  129$. 
of  Scotland,  in  name  of  King  John,  and  by  eonfcnt 
of  the  Scottifli  nation  but  in  what  manner  this  office 
was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  In 
a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Perth,  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  authority  *,  and  under  this  title  he  con¬ 
ferred  the  conftabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexander  fur- 
named  Skrimgeour  and  his  heirs.  This  grant  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  1 40 

Scottifli  nobility,  29th  March  1298.  From  this  period,  Jeabufy 
however,  we  may  date  the  very  great  jealoufy  which  between 
took  place  between  Wallace  and  the  nobles  who  pre- 
tended  to  be  of  his  party.  His  elevation  wounded  their  barons, 
pride  ;  his  great  fervices  reproached  their  ina&ivily  in 
the  public  caufe  *,  and  thus  the  counfelsof  Scotland  were 
perplexed  with  diftruft  and  envy,  when  almoft  its  very 
exiftence  depended  on  unanimity. 
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Scotland.  In  June  1298,  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
'  in  Flanders,  returned  to  England  and  fummoned  the 
Scottilh  barons,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  attend  him 
in  parliament ;  and,  on  their  difobeying  his  fummons, 
lie  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His 
main  force,  commanded  by  himfelf,  alfembled  at  Ber¬ 
wick  3  but  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  de- 
141  feated  with  great  lofs  by  Wallace,  on  the  12th  of  June. 

Scotland  The  fame  month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  way 

vadec/by  ea^ern  borders.  No  place  refilled  him  except 

Edward.  of  Dirleton.  After  a  refolute  defence,  it  fur- 

rendered  to  Anthony  Beck,  bifhop  of  Durham. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  aftembling  all  their  ftrength 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Few  barons  of  eminence 
repaired  to  the  national  flandard.  They  whofe  names 
are  recorded,  were  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  the 
younger  ;  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  The 
Steward ;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercorn  ;  and  Mac¬ 
duff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  Fife. — Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce  again  acceded  to  the  Scottilh  party  ;  and 
with  his  followers  guarded  the  important  callle  of  Ayr, 
which  kept  the  communication  open  with  Galloway, 
Argylefhire,  and  the  ifles. 

The  aim  of  Edward  was  to  penetrate  into  the  well, 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He-  appointed  a  fleet, 
with  provifions,  to  proceed  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
await  his  arrival  in  thofe  parts.  This  precaution  was 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  fublilfewce  of  his  numerous 
army  in  a  country  impoverifhed  and  wafle. 

Waiting  for  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he 
ellablilhed  his  head-quarters  at  Templelillon,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 

A  dangerous  infurreflion  arofe  in  his  camp.  He 
had  bellowed  a  donation  of  wine  among  his  foldiers  , 
they  became  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  enfued. — 
In  this  tumult  the  Welfli  flew  18  Englilh  ecclefialtics. 
The  Englifh  horfemen  rode  in  among  the  Welfli,  and 
revenged  this  outrage  with  great  daughter.  The  Welfli 
in  difgufl  feparated  themfelves  from  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  gone 
over  to  the  Scots  :  44  I  care  not,”  faid  Edward,  dif- 
fembling  the  danger  ;  44  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my 
enemies;  I  trull  that  in  one  day  I  (hall  chaftife  them  all.” 

Edward  was  now  placed  in  moll  critical  circumllan-, 
ces.  As  the  fleet  with  proviflons  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance,  nei¬ 
ther  could  he  fubfilt  any  longer  in  his  prefent  quarters. 
To  retreat  would  have  fullied  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and 
expofed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  murmurs  of  a  difeon- 
tented  people.  Yet  he  fubmitted  to  this  hard  neceflity. 
Abandoning  every  profpe£l  of  ambition  and  revenge,  he 
commanded  his  army  to  return  to  the  eaflern  borders. 
At  that  moment  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Scots 
had  advanced  to  Falkirk. 

Edward  inllantly  marched  againft  them.  His  army 
lay  that  night  in  the  fields.  While  Edward  flept  on 
the  ground,  his  war-horfe  flruck  him  and  broke  two  of 
his  ribs.  The  alarm  arofe,  that  the  king  was  wounded. 
They  who  knew  not  the  caufe,  repeated  the  cry,  44  The 
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king  is  wounded  ;  there  is  treafon  in  the  camp  ;  the  ene-  Scotland, 
my  is  upon  us.”  Edward  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  J 

by  his  prefence  difpelled  the  panic.  With  a  fortitude  142 
of  fpirit  fuperior  to  pain,  he  led  on  his  troops.  At  The  battle 
break  of  day,  the  Scottilh  army  was  deferied,  forming 
011  a  ilony  field  at  the  fide  of  a  fmall  eminence  in  the  ^s.11^ 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

Wallace  ranged  his  infantry  in  four  bodies  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  horfc, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand,  were  at  fome 
dillance  in  the  rear.  On  the  front  of  the  Scots  lay  a 
moral's.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order, 

Wallace  pleafantly  faid,  44  Now  I  have  brought  you  to 
the  ring,  dance  according  to  your  fkill.” 

Edward  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
and  formidable  body  of  horfemen  whom  he  had  felected 
for  the  Scottifli  expedition.  Thefe  he  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  firft  was  led  by  Bigot  Earl  Marfhal,  and 
the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  ;  the  fecond  by  the 
bilhop  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  Ballet 
of  Drayton  ;  the  third,  intended  for  a  referve,  was  led 
by  the  king  himfelf.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  his  infantry :  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
drawn  up  behind,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  miflile  weapons. 

Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  firft  line,  rufhed  on  to  the 
charge.  He  was  checked  by  the  morafs,  which  in  his 
impetuofity  he  had  overlooked.  This  obliged  him  to 
incline  to  the  folid  ground  on  his  left,  towards  the  right 
flank  of  the  Scottiih  army.  The  bifhop  of  Durham, 
who  led  the  fecond  line,  inclined  to  the  right,  turned 
the  morafs,  and  advanced  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
Scottifli  army.  He  propofed  to  halt  till  the  referve 
fhould  advance.  44  To  mafs,  bifhop,”  cried  Baflet,  and 
inflan tly  charged.  The  fliock  of  the  Englifh  cavalry 
on  each  fide  was  violent,  and  gallantly  withflood  by  the 
Scottifli  infantry  ;  but  the  Scottifli  cavalry,  difmayed 
at  the  number  and  force  of  the  Englifh  men-at-arms, 
immediately  quitted  the  field.  Stewart,  while  giving 
orders  to  his  archers,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  and 
flam.  His  archers  crowded  round  his  body  and  perifh- 
ed  with  him.  Often  did  the  Englifh  ft  rive  to  force  the 
Scottifh  circle.  44  They  could  not  penetrate  into  that  The  Scots 
wood  of  fpears,”  as  one  of  their  hiftorians  fpeaks.  By  defeated 
repeated  charges,  the  outermoft  ranks  were  brought  to  with  great 
the  ground.  The  Englilh  infantry  inceflantly  galled  au^  ter* 
the  Scots  with  fhowers  of  flones  and  arrows.  Macduff 
and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.  At  length  the  Scots  were 
broken  by  the  numbers  and  weight  of  the  Englifh  ca¬ 
valry,  and  the  rout  became  univerfal. 

The  number  of  the  Scots  flain  in  this  battle  jnuft  have 
been  very  great.  As  is  commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  vigors,  and  reduced  tco 
low  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  vanquished. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Englifh  the  lofs  was  inconfiderable. 

The  only  perfons  of  note  who  fell  were  Brian  le  Jay, 
mafter  of  the  Englifh  Templars,  and  the  prior  of  Tor- 
phichen  in  Scotland,  a  knight  of  another  order  of  reli¬ 
gious  foldiery  (e). 

The 


(F,)  44  This  account  of  the  a6tion  at  Falkirk,  extra&ed  from  Lord  Hailes’s  Annals ,  is  drawn,  his  Lordftiip  in¬ 
forms  us,  from,  the  teftimony  of  the  Englifh  hiftorians.  44  They  have  done  juftice  (he  obferves)  to  the  courage  and 
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Scotland.  The  Scots  in  their  retreat  burnt  the  town  and  caftle 
““v-— ^  of  Stirling.  Edward  repaired  the  caftle,  and  made  it 
a  place  cf  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  weft.  At 
his  approach,  Bruce  burnt  the  caftle  of  Ayr,  and  re¬ 
tired.  Edward  would  have  purfued  him  into  Carrick  -7 
but  the  want  of  provifions  flopped  his  further  progrefs. 
He  turned  into  Annandale,  took  Bruce’s  caftle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  then  departed  out  of  Scotland  by  the  weft- 
ern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  ftudied  to  protrad  the  campaign, 
inftead  of  hazarding  a  general  a<ftion  at  Falkirk,  they 
would  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  an  inglorious  retreat. 

In  1299  Edward  thought  proper  to  releafe  John  Ba- 
liol  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
'kept  clofe  prifoner  ever  fince  the  year  1296.  Before 
this  time  Baliol  had  ufed  the  moft  difgraceful  methods 
to  recover  his  liberty.  He  had  folemnly  declared,  that 
“  he  would  never  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots ; 
that  he  had  found  them  a  falfe  and  treacherous  people  7 
and  that  he  had  reafon  to  fufpefl  them  of  an  intention 
to  poifon  him.”  Notwithftanding  all  his  proteftations, 
Edward  Hill  detained  him  in  captivity  }  but  at  laft  re¬ 
leafed  him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though  after  a 
lingular  form  :  He  ordered  the  governor  of  Dover  to 
convey  him  to  the  French  coaft,  and  there  to  deliver 
him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  “  with  full  power  to  the  pope 
to  difpofe  of  Baliol  and  his  Englifh  eftate.”  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  he  was  conveyed  to  Witfand,  delivered 
to  the  nuncio  in  prefence  of  a  notary  and  witneffes,  and 
a  receipt  taken  for  his  perfon.  Notwithftanding  this 
abjeft  ftate,  however,  the  Scots  continued  to  own  him 
for  their  king,  and  to  affert  their  national  independence. 
Though  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  deprived  them 
of  a  very  confiderable  extent  of  territory,  they  were 
ft  ill  in  poffeflion  of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Forth, 
as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By  general  con- 
fent  William  Lamberton  bifliop  of  St  Andrew’s,  Robert 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Cummin  the  younger, 
were  chofen  guardians  of  Scotland  in  name  of  Baliol. 
Wallace  at  this  time  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  man  j  nor  had  he  any  longer  the  command  of 
the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  fhare  in  their  councils. — The 
new  guardians  undertook  to  reduce  the  caftle  of  Stirl¬ 
ing,  and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it.  The  Scots 
polled  themfelves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chofe  their 
ground  judicioully,  fo  that  Edward  could  fcarcely  have 
raifed  the  fiege  without  diilodging  them  ;  which  find¬ 
ing  impoffible,  he  returned  home  in  difguft.  Next 
year  he  invaded  Scotland  on  the  weft  fide,  wafted  An¬ 
nandale,  and  reduced  Galloway  7  but  the  Scots  being 
being  now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  general 
a&ion,  chofe  their  pofts  with  fuch  {kill,  that  Edward 
could  not  penetiate  farther  7  and  the  fame  year  a  truce 
was  concluded  with  the  Scots,  to  continue  till  Whit- 
146  funday  1301. 

The  crown  This  year  appeared  a  new  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland  0f  Scotland.  Boniface  VIII.  in  a  bull  directed  to  Ed- 
Pop” Boni-  warc^  averred,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and 
face  VUL 
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did  ftill  belong,  to  the  holy  fee  •,  and  fupported  his  ex-  Scotland, 
travagant  claim  by  fome  ftrange  authorities  j  fuch  as, ' 
that  Scotland  had  been  miraculoufly  converted  by  the 
relics  of  St  Andrew  :  after  which  he  proceeded  to  fhow 
the  futility  of  Edward’s  pretentions,  and  that  Scotland 
never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  England.  He  re¬ 
quired  Edward  to  fet  at  liberty  all  the  Scottifh  eccle- 
fiaftics,  particularly  Wifiiart  bfihop  of  Glafgow,  and  to 
remove  his  officers  from  the  patrimony  of  the  church  : 

“  But  (added  he)  ihould  you  have  any  pretentions  to 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Scotland,  fend  your  pro&ors 
to  me  within  fix  months  \  I  will  hear  and  determine  ac¬ 
cording  to  juftice  \  I  take  the  caufe  under  my  own  pe¬ 
culiar  cognizance.”  - 

This  interpofition  of  the  pope  had  probably  been  His  pre ten- 
procured  by  Scottifli  emiffai  ies  at  the  court  of  Rome  7  ^lons 
but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretentions  might  be,  they  ^wai-d  ^ 
afforded  matter  of  very  ferious  confideration  to  Edward.  ana  his 
After  fpending  a  whole  winter  in  deliberations,  Edward  parlia- 
and  his  parliament  made  feparate  anfwers  to  the  pope,  ments 
The  anfwer  of  the  parliament  was  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe  :  All  England  knows,  that  ever  fince  the  firft  ef- 
tabliftiment  of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have  been  liege- 
lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  time  has  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.  In  temporals,  the 
kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

We  have  with  one  voice  refolved,  that,  as  to  temporals, 
the  king  of  England  is  independent  of  Rome  7  that  he 
fliall  not  fuffer  his  independence  to  be  queftioned  j  and 
therefore,  that  he  fliall  not  fend  commiffioners  of  Rome. 

Such  is,  and  fuch,  we  truft  in  God,  ever  will  be,  our 
opinion.  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  we  muft  not,  permit 
our  king  to  follow  meafures  fubverfive  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  which  we  have  fworn  to  maintain,  and  which  we 
will  maintain.”  14$ 

The  king  entered  inta  a  more  full  refutation  of  the  A  fliort 
pope’s  arguments  ,  and  having,  as  he  thought,  anfwer-  t^uce  con" 
ed  them  fufficiently,  he  marched  again  into  Scotland  :  sCot[an(j^ 
but,  by  the  mediation  of  France,  another  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded,  to  laft  till  St  Andrew’s  day  1302.  , ^ 

After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Edward  fent  an  Three  bo- 
army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Se-  (*les  °Hhe 
grave.  This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo- 
dies  '7  but,  keeping  them  fo  far  diftant  that  they  could  one  jay. 
not  fupport  each  other,  they  were  all  engaged  and  de-  An.  1302. 
feated  in  one  day  by  the  Scots,  near  Roflin  (fee  Ros- 
lin).  This,  however,  was  the  laft  fuccefsful  exploit 
of  the  Scots  at  this  period.  The  pope  deferted  them  j 
and  the  king  of  France  concluded  a  peace  with  Eng, 
land,  in  which  all  mention  of  the  Scots  was  induftrioufly 
avoided  \  fo  that  they  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  Edward’s  refentment,  who  now  invaded  their  ,^0 
country  in  perfon  with  a  mighty  army.  He  met  with  Scotland 
no  refinance  in  his  progrefs,  except  from  the  caftle  of invaded  by 
Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Maule,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  He  held  out  for  20  days  with  aTaft  * 
againft  the  whole  power  of  the  Englifh  army*,  but  at  army, 
laft,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  place  capitulat¬ 
ed.  Thence  he  proceeded  northward,  according  to 
fome  hiftorians,  as  far  as  Caithnefs.  He  then  returned 

towards 
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Scotland,  towards  the  fouth,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline. 

that  place  there  was  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order  ; 
a  building  fo  fpacious,  that,  according  to  an  Englifh 
hiftorian,  three  fovereign  princes  with  all  their  letinue 
might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its  pre¬ 
empts.  Here  the  Scottifli  nobles  fometimes  held  their 
aftemblies.  The  Englifh  foldiers  utterly  demolifhed  this 
magnificent  fabric. 

The  only  fortrefs  that  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of 
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the  Scots  was  the  cattle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  William 
Oliphant  commanded.  To  protect  this  fingle  place  of 
refuge,  Cummin  affembled  all  his  forces.  He  polled  his 
army  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stirling,  there  to  make  the  laft  (land  for  the 
national  liberty.  The  Scots  fondly  imagined,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  would  attempt  to  force  the  paffage,  as  the  impe¬ 
tuous  Creffingham  had  attempted  in  circumftances  not 
diflimilar.  But  the  prudence  of  Edward  fruft  rated  their 
expectation.  Having  difcovered  a  ford  at  fome  di- 
Itance,  he  crofted  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
cavalry.  The  Scots  gave  way,  and  foon  difperfed. 

All  refources  but  their  own  courage  had  long  failed 
them  ;  that  laft  refource  failed  them  now,  and  they  ba¬ 
ttened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  conqueror.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  Bruce  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  John  de 
St  John,  the  Englifh  warden.  Cummin  and  his  followers 
now  fubmitted  to  Edward.  They  ttipulated  for  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  eftates :  referving  always  to  Edward 
the  power  of  infiiCling  pecuniary  mulds  on  them  as  he 
fhould  fee  fit. 

From  the  general  conditions  of  this  capitulation,  the 
following  perfons  were  excepted  :  Wifhart  bifhop  of 
Glafgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  John  Soulis,  David  de 
Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  Simon  Frafer,  Tho¬ 
mas  Bois,  and  Wallace.  With  refpePt  to  them,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Steward,  and 
Souli%  fliould  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and  fhould 
not  pafs  to  the  north  of  Trent  }  that  Graham  and 
Lindefay  fhould  be  baniflied  from  Scotland  for  fix 
months  that  Frafer  and  Bois  fliould  be  baniflied  for 
three  years  from  all  the  dominions  of  Edward,  and 
fliould  not  be  permitted,  during  that  fpace,  to  repair 
to  the  territories  of  France.  44  As  for  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  it  is  agreed,  that  he  fhall  render  himfelf  up  at  the 
will  and  mercy  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
fhall  feem  good  to  him.1’  Thefe  were  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  Scottifli  nation  ftipulatcd  for  the  man 
who  had  vanquifhed  the  Englifh  at  Stirling,  who  had 
expelled  them  from  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  fet  his 
country  free  ! 

Amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties,  Wallace 
fcorned  fubmiflion.  He  lived  a  free  man  :  a  free  man 
he  refolved  to  die.  Frafer,  who  had  too  often  complied 
with  the  times,  now  caught  the  fame  heroic  fentiments. 
But  their  endeavours  to  roufe  their  countrymen  were  in 
vain.  The  feafon  of  refittance  was  paft.  Wallace  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  remained  no  more  hope  ;  and  fought 
out  a  place  of  concealment,  where,  eluding  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Edward,  he  might  filenlly  lament  over  his 
j  „  fallen  country. 

The  cattle  Edward  afiembled  at  St  Andrew’s  what  is  called  a 
ot  Stilling  parliament .  Wallace,  Frafer,  and  the  garrifon  of  Stir- 
reduccd,  ling,  were  fummoned  to  appear  :  They  appeared  not, 
and  Scot-  an(j  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  ngainft  them. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  befi  *ge  the  cattle  of  Stir- 
21 
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In  ling ;  and,  forefeeing  that  the  reduction  of  this  place 
would  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty,  he  ttrip-  " 
ped  the  abbey  of  St  Andrew’s  of  the  lead  which  cover¬ 
ed  it,  in  order  to  employ  the  metal  in  bullets  for  his 
battering  machines.  Oliphant  was  folemnly  fummoned 
to  furrender;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out  all  his 
artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  ttones  of  2CO 
pounds  weight.  The  befieged,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  obftinacy,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
Englifh  :  but  at  laft  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  : 
and"  Edward,  looking  upon  the  conqueft  of  Scotland  as 
now  complete,  fet  out  for  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Lincoln. 

Though  Edward  had  thus  met  with  all  the  fuccefs 
he  could  defire  in  his  expeditions  againft  the  Scots,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  bis  dominion  over  them 
mutt  be  very  precarious,  as  long  as  he  held  them  in 
the  fubjedtion  of  a  conquered  people.  He  refolved Edwar<i  at* 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union  ^nbe- 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  began  with  taking  into  fa-  twcen  the 
vour  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  two  king- 
Mowbray,  who,  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummins,  was  do™s  m 
amongft  the  greateft  of  the  Scottifh  nobility.  J  o  them%am* 
he  recommended  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  in  his  power  to  ef- 
fe£t  the  propofed  union  with  England.  This  fcheme, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce  ^  who 
had  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crown  but  Cum- 
min,  who  was  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  oppo- 
fing  his  defigns  :  nor  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  came 
to  nothing.  Scotland,  however,  was  fubdued.  Its 
inhabitants  had  renounced  every  idea  of  afferting  their 
liberty,  and  only  firove  to  make  their  court  to  the  con-  ^  155 
Wallace  alone  remained  an  exception.  Ed-  }ValIacet 
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ward,  who  had  received  into  favour  thofe  who  had  re-  an<f  execut- 
peatedly  proved  traitors,  (bowed  a  mean  revenge  againft  cd,  23d 
the  only  man  who  difcovered  a  fteady  and  honourable  Atiguft 
fpirit,  and  whofe  friendfnip  feemed  worth  the  courting.  13°5* 
Ralph  de  Haliburton,  a  prifoner,  ottered  his  affiftance 
for  difeovering  Wallace ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  was 
granted  a  temporary  liberty  :  but  what  he  did  in  this 
very  dittionourable  employment  is  unknown.  Certain 
it  is  that  Wallace  was  difcovered,  and  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh,  by  Sir  John  Menteith,  the  fhenfF 
of  Dunbarton.  This  celebrated  and  heroic  patriot  was 
arraigned  at  Wettminfter  as  a  traitor  to  Edward,  and  as 
having  burnt  villages,  ftormed  cattles,  and  flaughtered 
many  fubjefts  of  England.  Wallace  denied  his  having 
been  a  traitor,  and  indeed  with  truth  •,  for  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  avowed  enemy  of  Edward,  and  had  not 
at  any  time  owned  allegiance  to  him.  But  whatever 
his  defences  might  have  been,  they  were  of  no  avail 
with  a  judge  who  had  refolved  on  his  deftruPtion. 

Wallace  was  condemned  to  die  a  traitor’s  death,  and 
the  fentence  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  rigour!  In 
his  laft  moments  he  afferted  that  independency  which  a 
degenerate  nation  had  renounced.  His  head  was  placed 
on  a  pinacle  at  London,  and  his  mangled  limbs  were 
diftributed  over  the  kingdom.  156 

After  the  death  of  Wallace,  Edward  thought  of  no- Edward’s 
thing  but  fettling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered  precautions 
country  j  but  he  took  care  to  preferve  the  ancient  forms 
as  far  as  was  confident  with  the  dependent  ftate  of  thea^rs^ 
nation.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  Edward  abrogated 
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Scotland,.  a]]  the  Scottilh  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  endeavoured  to 
w.  v— -  fubditute  the  Englifli  in  their  dead  ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  others.  Lord  Hailes  gives  us  at  length  the  record 
with  refpeft  to  thefe  laws,  in  the  following  words. 
“  And,  with  refpedt  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  cujlom  of 
the  Scots  and  the  Brets  (hall  for  the  future  be  prohi¬ 
bited,  and  be  no  longer  pra&ifed.  It  is  alfo  ordained, 
that  the  king’s  lieutenant  Oiall  forthwith  affemble  the 
good  people  of  Scotland  :  and  that,  at  fuch  aflembly, 
fhall  be  read  over  the  datutes  made  by  David  king  of 
Scots,  and  alfo  the  additions  and  amendments  which 
have  been  made  by  other  kings;  and  that  the  lieutenant, 
with  the  abidance  which  he  (hall  then  have,  as  well  of 
Englishmen  as  of  Scots,  fliall  amend  fuch  of  thefe  da¬ 
tutes  and  ufages  as  are  plainly  againd  the  laws  of  God 
and  reaion,  as  they  bed  in  fo  Hiort  a  fpace,  and  in 
fo  far  as  they  can  without  confulling  the  king ;  and  as 
to  matters  which  they  cannot  undertake  to  cor  red  of 
themfelves,  that  they  be  put  in  writing,  and  laid  before 
the  king  by  the  lieutenant,  and  any  number  of  commif- 
fioners,  with  parliamentary  powers,  whom  the  Scots 
fhall  think  fit  to  choofe.  That  they  (hall  meet  with 
commidioners  appointed  by  the  king,  and  finally  deter¬ 
mine  as  to  the  premiffes.” 

This  is  the  record  by  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  abrogated.  But  Lord 
Hailes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ufage  of  the  Scots  and  Brets 
the  ancient  ^ere  mentioued  was  fomething  different  from  the  corn- 
laws.  *  rnon  law  of  the  land.  “  We  know  (fays  he),  from  our 
katute-book,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain 
ufages  peculiar  to  themfelves;  St  at.  Alex.  II.  c.  2.  One 
was,  that  caufes  were  tried  among  them  without  juries 
'  Attach,  c.  72.  73.  placed  in  fome  ancient  MSS. 

among  LL.  David  I.  c.  15.],  and  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  ufage  which  Edward  abolilhed.  The 
people  of  Galloway  were  fometimes  didinguifhed  by  the 
name  oi  Scots :  thus  the  wild  Scots  of  Galloway  is  an  ex- 
preflion  to  be  found  in  ancient  inftruments,  and  is  pro¬ 
verbial  even  in  our  own  days.  The  ufage  of  the  Brets , 

I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called  brithibh , 
or  brelton  ;  in  Ireland,  brehan ;  and  confequently,  that 
the  thing  here  abolifhed  was  the  commutation  of  punifh- 
liients  by  exa&ing  a  pecuniary  mulfr.” 

.An  indemnity  was  now  granted  to  the  Scots  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  Various  fines  were  impofed,  from  one 
to  five  years  rent  of  the  ekates  of  the  delinquents.  One 
year’s  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  excluding  the 
bifhop.  of  Glafgow  ;  two  by  thofe  who  were  more  early 
m  their  fubmiffions  than  Cummin ;  three  by  Cummin 
and  bis  affociates,  and  five  by  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow ; 
four  years  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  William  de  Baliol  and 
John  Wifhart ;  and  five  by  Ingelram  de  Umfraville, 
becaufe  they  had  flood  out  longer.  Three  years  rent 
was  alfo  paid  by  the  vaflfals  of  Baliol,  Wifhart,  and 
Umfraville.  Thefe  fines  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 
_Lhe  perfon  taxed,  was  to  pay  half  his  income  annually  : 
and  thus  Umfraville,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al¬ 
lowed  ten  years  to  difeharge  the  fine.  This  was  an  ex- 
prefs  refervation  to  Edward  of  all  the  royal  demefnes 
which  Baliol  might  have  alienated.  There  was  alfo  an 
exception  for  thofe  who  were  already  in  cuftody,  and 
Overthrow  t"°^f  w^°  ^ac*  not  yet  fubmitted. 
of  the  Eng-  Thus>  after  a  long  and  obflinate  conteft,  was  Scot- 
bfh  govern-  land  wholly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edward, 
roent. 
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— Within  four  months  was  overthrown  that  fykem,  Scotland, 
which  the  inceflant  labour  of fifteen  years  had  eftablifh-  u W"’V"“V 
ed  by  craft,  di {Emulation,  and  violence,  with  a  wake 
of  treafure,  arid  the  eiTufion  of  much  blood.  The  caufes 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follows.  Derverguil!  of  Gal¬ 
loway  had  a  fon,  John  Baliol,  and  a  daughter  named 
Margery.  John  Cummin  was  the  fon  of  Margery,  and, 
fetting  Baliol  afide,  was  heir  to  the  pretenfions  of  Der- 
verguill.  He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con- 
tek  againft  Edward  ;  but  at  latt  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  fwore  fealty  to  the  conqueror ;  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pictenlions  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  Cummin  might  now  be  confidered  as  the  right¬ 
ful  heir.  His  rival  in  power  and  pretenfions  was  Bruce 
earl  of  Cariiek.  This  young  nobleman’s  grandfather, 
the  competitor,  had  patiently  acquiefced  in  the  award  of 
Edward.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  ferved 
under  the  Engliih  banners.  But  young  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  reftlefs  fpirit.  In  his  ear¬ 
lier  years  he  acied  on  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the 
partifan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he 
feems  to  have  forgotten  or  hided  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown.  But  his  chara&er  developed  itfelf  by  degrees, 
and  in  malurer  age  became  firm  and  confident.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditionary  report,  Bruce  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofal  to  Cummin  :  “  Support  my  title  to  the 
crown,  and  I  will  give  you  my  eflate ;  or  give  me  your 
ekate,  and  I  will  fupport  your’s.”  The  conditions 
were  properly?drawn  out  and  figned  by  both  parties ;  but 
Cummin,  either  through  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.  On  this  the  king  fhowed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  his  accufer,  and  feverely  quekioned  him;  but 
the.  latter  found  means  to  pacify  him  by  mild  and  ju-  l6o 
dicious  anfwers.  Notwithflanding  this,  however,  Ed-Edward's 
ward  kill  fufpe£led  him,  though  he  diffembled  his  fenti-defi^ns 
merits,  until  he  fhould  get  the  brothers  of  Bruce  intoaSainft  the 
his  power,  and  then  dekroy  all  the  family  at  once.  The  °* 
king  having  drunk  freely  one  evening,  informed  fome  of  ^ 
his  lords  that  he  had  refolved  to  put  Bruce  to  death 
next  day.  Ihe  earl  of  Glouceker,  hearing  this  refuta¬ 
tion,  fent  a  meffenger  to  Bruce,  with  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  fpurs,  as  if  he  intended  to  rekore  what  he  6 
had  borrowed.  Bruce  underkood  the  meaning  of  his  Robert 
meffage,  and  prepared  for  flight.  The  ground  was  co- Brute 
vered  with  fnow,  which  would  have  difeovered  his  flight  ;make  llIS 
but,  it  is  faid,  that  Bruce  ordered  his  farrier  to  inverte^a^e* 
the  fhoes  of  his  horfes, .  and  immediately  fet  out  for 
Scotland  in  company  with  his  fecretary  and  groom.  In 
his  W’ay  he  obferved  a  foot-paffenger  whofe  behaviour 
feemed  to  be  fufpicious,  and  whom  he  foon  difeovered 
to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Cummin  to  the  Englith 
monarch,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  imprifonment 
of  Bruce.  The  latter,  filled  with  refentment,  immedi¬ 
ately  beheaded  the  meffenger,  and  fet  forward  to  his 
cakle  of  Lochmaben,  where  he  arrived  the  feventh  day 
alter  his  departure  from  London.  Soon  after  this  he 
rapaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Cummin  happened  at  that 
time  to  refide.  Bruce  requeffed  an  interview  with  him 
in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites,  where  he  reproached 
him  with  his  treachery.  Cummin  gave  him  the  lie,  and. 

Bruce  inkantly  kabbed  him  ;  after  which  he  haftened 
out  of  the  convent,  and  called  “  To  horfe.”  His  at— 
tendants,  Linde  fay  and  Kirkpatrick,  perceiving-  him  j0pn  Qim- 
pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  inquired  how  it  was  with  min. 
biui  ?  “  Ill  (replied  13 tuce)  ;  I  doubt  I  have  flam  Cum¬ 
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Scotland,  tnyn.”  **  Vou  doubt  !”  cried  Kirkpatrick  5  on  faying 

V"— -  which,  he  rufhed  into  the  place  where  Cummin  lay,  and 

inftantly  difpatched  him.  Sir  Robert  Cummin,  a  rela¬ 
tion,  attempted  to  defend  his  kinfman,  and  (hared.  his 
fate.  Bruce  had  now  gone  fo  far,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  retracing  3  and  therefore  fet  himfelf  in  decid¬ 
ed  oppofition  to  Edward.  The  judiciaries  were  then 
holding  their  court  at  Dumfries 3  and  hearing  what  had 
happened,  imagined  their  own  lives  to  be  in  danger, 
and  barricaded  the  doors.  Bruce  ordered  the  houfe  to 
be  fet  on  fire  :  on  which  they  furrendered  3  and  Bruce 
granted  them  leave  to  depart  out  of  Scotland  without 
moleftation. 

Opinion  cf  The  above  account  of  this  cataflrophe  is  taken  from 
Lord  Hailes  the  Scots  hiftorians  ;  thofe  of  England  differ  in  many 
concerning  particulars*  Lord  Hailes  fuppofes  both  to  be  wrong, 
this  event.  an(j  t]lat  the  true  cireumftances  of  the  quarrel  are  un¬ 
known.  “  My  opinion  (fays  he)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Cummin  at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  em- 
bruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  any  immediate  pur- 
pofe  of  alferting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  $ 
that  the  daughter  of  Cummin  was  occafioned  by  a  hafty 
quarrel  between  two  proud-fpirited  rivals  3  and  that 
Bruce,  from  neceflity  and  defpair,  did  then  affert  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown.” 

The  death  of  Cummin  affe&ed  the  Scots*varioufiy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  views  and  interefls.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  affafTmation, 
and  joined  with  Edward  in  fchemes  of  revenge.  Some 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  peace  of  their  country,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  government 
of  the  Englifh,  than  to  attempt  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  be  effe&ed  without  much  danger  and  blood- 
fhed  5  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Bruce  now 
faw  the  neceffity  of  proceeding  to  the  coronation  of  the 
new  king  without  lofs  of  time.  The  ceremony  was 
therefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the  25th  of  March 
1306,  in  prefence  of  twTo  earls,  the  bifhops  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  and  Glafgowr,  the  abbot  of  Scone,  John  de 
Athol,  and  John  de  Menteith.  It  had  been  cuftomary, 
fince  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for  one  of  the  family  of  Fife 
to  put  the  crowrn  on  the  king’s  head  ;  and  Bruce  found 
the  prepoffeftion  of  the  Scots  in  favour  of  this  circum- 
ftance  fo  ftrong,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek  for  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  fatisfy  them.  Macduff  the  earl  of  Fife  was 
at  that  time  in  England,  where  he  had  married  a  near 
relation  of  Edward.  His  lifter  was  wife  to  the  earl 
of  Buchan,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  family  of  Comyn, 
and  confequently  the  determined  enemy  of  Robert.  By 
an  uncommon  effort  of  female  patriotifm,  fhe  poftponed 
all  private  quarrels  to  the  good  of  her  country,  and 
in  her  hufband’s  abfence  repaired,  with  all  his  war¬ 
like  accoutrements,  to  Bruce,  to  whom  fhe  delivered 
them  up,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  This 
crown  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one  Conyers  an 
Englifhman,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  puniflied  for 
it  by  Edward. 

The  king  of  England  received  intelligence  of  all  thefe 
proceedings  with  aftonifhment ;  and  without  delay  fent 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Va¬ 
lence  earl  of  Pembroke,  tofupprefs  the  rebellion.  Bruce 
omitted  nothing  for  his  defence.  He  had  always  been 
confidered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  promifing  accomplifh- 
ed  young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward’s 
perfon  and  government  3  for  which  reafon  he  had  not 
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been  trufted  by  thofe  independent  patriots  who  joined  Scotland.  ^ 
Wallace.  But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his  * 
rendering  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pof- 
fibility  of  a  reconciliation  was  left 3  and  he  foon  faw  x^c. 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army.  With  thefe,  who  He  is  de- 
confifted  of  raw  and  unexperienced  foldiers,  Bruce  form- feated  at 
ed  a  camp  at  Methven  near  Perth,  which  laft  was.  the  el  veR' 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy  3  but  knowing  the  difad- 
vantage  under  which  he  laboured  from  tne  inexperience 
of  his  men,  he  retolved  to  a£l  on  the  defenfive.  I  he 
Englifh  general  at  laft  fent  Bruce  a  challenge  to  fight 
him,  which  was  accepted  ;  but  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  to  have  been  fought  by  agreement,  the  Scots  were 
attacked  by  furprife,  and  totally  defeated.  Bruce  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greateft  valour,  and  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him.  Being  known  by  the  {laughter  which 
he  made,  John  Mowbray,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
refolution,  rufhed  on  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
horfe’s  bridle,  cried  out,  “  I  have  hold  of  the  new- 
made  king  !”  but  he  was  delivered  by  Chriflopher  Sea¬ 
ton.  1 66 

Thisdifafter  almoft  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  Is  diftrefled 
affairs  of  Bruce.  He  now  found  himfelf  deferted  by^fterthis 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  The  Englifh  had  taken  pri- 
foners  great  numbers  of  women  whofe  hufbands  follow¬ 
ed  Bruce  3  and  all  thofe  were  t\ow  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  hufbands.  Thus  was  Bruce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  ufelefs  mouths,  and  found 
it  hard  to  fubfift.  The  confequence  was,  that  moft  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  fo  that  in  a  few 
days  his  army  dwindled  down  to  500.  With  thefe  he 
retreated  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  all  of 
whom  offered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  tofome  inconvenience,  as  he  could; fcarcely 
procure  fubfiftence  ;  and  therefore  he  perfuaded  the  la¬ 
dies  to  retire  to  his  caftle  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defertion  among  Bruce’s  troops 
continued,  fo  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  5  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  he  refolved 
to  go  into  Argylefhire,  where  Sir  Neil  Campbell’s  eftate 
lay,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  .reception.  167 
In  his  way  thither  he  encountered  incredible  difficulties  3  ^aches 
and  fome  of  his  followers  being  cut  off  at  a  place  called 
Dairy ,  the  reft  were  fo  difheartened,  that  they  all  for-  great  dif- 
fook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Sir  James  Dou-ficulty. 
glas,  and  a  few  domeftics.  Bruce,  however,  kept  up 
the  fpirits  of  his  little  party  by  recounting  to  them  the 
adventures  of  princes  and  patriots  in  cireumftances  fimi- 
lar  to  his  own.  Having  croffed  Lochlomond  in  a  fmall 
crazy  boat,  he  was  difeovered  by  his  trufty  friend  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  who  had  been  proferibed  in  England,  and  l6S  . 
now  lived  in  retirement  on  his  own  eftate.  The  meeting  Meetewit^ 
between  thefe  friends  was  very  affeCting,  and  drew  tears  Lenox  . 
from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent.  Lenox.,  who  had  heard 
nothing  of  Bruce’s  misfortunes,  furnifhed  him  and  his 
hjlf-famifhed  attendants  with  plenty  of  provifions  :  but 
being  foon  made  fenfible  that  it  was  impoffible  fer  them 
to  live  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies,  Bruce  refolved  to  Teek  out  fome 
more  fafe  habitation.  For  this  purpofe  Sir  Neil  Camp¬ 
bell  had  already  provided  (hipping  3  but  our  adventu¬ 
rers  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  they  were  purfued  by  a 
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t  Scotland.  ^  large  fquadron  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The  bark  which 
'  '  carried  the  earl  of  Lenox  efcaped  with  the  utmofl  dif- 
wjth  Acuity  to  Can  tire,  were  Bruce  was  already  landed  : 
whom  he  and,  at  their  meeting,  both  agreed  that  they  fliould 
flies  to  Can  never  afterwards  be  feparated  while  they  remained  alive. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  having  comproraifed  foine 
differences  with  his  Englifh  fubje6ls,  refumed  his  old 
proje£l  of  entirely  fubduing  Scotland,  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  now  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
fuch  as  he  fufpedled  of  difaffe£lion  among  his  Englifh 
followers.  He  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
all  who  had  any  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei¬ 
ther  by  heritage  or  eflate,  fhould  repair  to  Weftminfter 
to  rece*ve  military  ornaments,  from  his  royal  ward- 
land.  "  robe.  As  the  prince  of  Wales  came  under  this  deno¬ 
mination,  he  was  the  firft  who  underwent  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  which  gave  him  a  right  to  confer  the  like 
honour  on  the  Tons  of  above  300  of  the  chief  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England.  The  prince  then  repaired,  at 
the  head  of  this  gallant  train,  to  Edward  }  who  receiv¬ 
ed  them,  furrounded  by  his  nobility,  in  the  moil  folemn 
manner.  The  king  then  made  a  fpeech  on  the  treachery 
of  the  Scots,  whofe  entire  definition  he  denounced. 
He  declared  his  refolution  of  once  more  heading  his 
army  in  perfon  j  and  he  defired,  in  cafe  of  his  death, 
that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotland,  and  not 
buried  till  flgnal  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  perfidious 
nation.  Having  then  ordered  all  prefent  to  join  him 
within  fifteen  days,  with  their  attendants  and  military 
equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into  Scotland. 
He  entered  the  country  foon  after  Bruce’s  defeat  at 
Methven.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies  )  one 
commanded  by  the  king  himfelf,  the  other  by  the  prince 
?  of  Wales,  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls  of  Lancafter 

great  ciuei  anc*  ^eref°rd,  with  orders  to  proceed  northwards,  and 
ty.  C  US  Penetrate  into  the  countries  where  the  interefl  of  Bruce 
was  ftrongefl.  As  he  pafied  along,  Edward  caufed 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  he  fufpe£led  of  fa¬ 
vouring  Bruce’s  party,  to  be  immediately  executed. 
The  bifhop  of  Glafgow  was  the  only  exception  to  this 
barbarity ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life  fpared  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  function. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued 
his  march  northwards,  Bruce’s  queen  began  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed  for  her  own  fafety.  She  was  advifed  to  take  fanc- 
tuary  at  the  fhrine  of  St  Duthac  in  Rofsfhire  )  but 
there  fhe  wras  made  prifoner  by  William  earl  of  Rofs, 
who  was  of  the  Englifh  party.  By  Edward’s  order  fhe 
was  fent  to  London  ;  her  daughter,  who  was  taken  at 
the  fame  time,  being  fhut  up  in  a  religious  houfe.  The 
directions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  are  ftill 
preferved  *.  She  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  manor  of 
Bruflewick  ;  to  have  a  waiting*  woman  and  a  maid-fer- 
vant,  advanced  in  life,  fedate,  and  of  good  converfation: 
a  butler,  two  men-fervants,  and  a  foot-boy  for  her  cham¬ 
ber,  fober,  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed  :  three  grey¬ 
hounds  when  fhe  inclines  to  hunt  $  venifon,  fifh,  and  the 
faireft  houfe  in  the  manor.  In  1308,  five  was  removed 
to  another  prifon  5  in  1312,  fhe  was  removed  to  Wind- 
for. caflle,  20  fhillings  per  week  being  allowed  for  her 
173  maintenance.  In  1314,  fhe  was  committed  to  Rochef- 
Kildrom-  ter  caflle,  and  was  not  fet  at  liberty  till  the  clofe  of  that 
mey  cattle  year. 

the  gan-ifon  ^he  only  fortrefs  which  Bruce  poffefled  in  Scotland 
maflacred.  was  fhe  caflle  of  Kildrommey  )  and  it  was  foon  hefieged 
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by  the  earls  of  Lancafler  and  Hereford.  One  Ofhurn  Scotland, 
tteacheroufly  burned  the  magazine  ;  by  which  means  the  ‘  J 
garrifon,  deflitute  of  provifioris,  was  obliged  to  furren- 
der  at  diferetion.  The  common  foldiers  were  hanged  j 
Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol  were  fent  prifoners 
to  Edward,  who  caufed  them  to  be  hanged  on  a  gallows 
50  feet  high,  and  then  beheaded  and  burnt.  The 
countefs  of  Buchan,  who  had  crowned  King  Robert, 
was  taken  prifoner  5  as  was  Lady  Mary  Bruce,  the 
king’s  fifler. 

About  this  time  alfo  many  more  of  Bruce’s  party  Adventures 
were  put  to  death  ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  and  K-°hert* 
Alexander  Bruce,  two  of  the  king’s  brothers,  and 
John  Wallace,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William. 

Bruce  himfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  fuch  a  def- 
perate  fituation,  that  it  was  thought  he  never  could  give 
more  disturbance  j  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he 
was  dead.  All  his  misfortunes,  however,  could  not  in¬ 
timidate  him,  nor  prevent  his  meditating  a  molt  fevere 
revenge  upon  the  deftroyers  of  his  family.  He  firft 
removed  to  the  caflle  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  ho- 
fpitably  received  and  entertained  by  Angus  lord  of 
Kintyre ;  but,  fufpe£ling  that  he  was  not  fafe  there, 
he  failed  in  three  days  to  Rachrin,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the 
Irifh  coaft,  where  he  fecured  himfelf  effetually  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.  It  was  during  his  flay  in 
this  ifland,  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  generally 
propagated.  Notwithflanding  this,  his  party  increafed 
conflderably  •  and,  even  when  he  landed  011  this  ifland 
be  was  attended  by  300  men.  Having  lived  for  fome 
time  in  this  retreat,  being  apprehenfive  that  the  report 
of  his  death  might  be  generally  credited  among  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  it  was  refolved  to  attempt  the  fur- 
prife  of  a  fort  held  by  the  Englifh  under  Sir  John  Ha- 
flings,  on  the  ifle  of  Arran.  This  was  performed  with  j^e  ^kes  a 
fuccefs  by  his  twTo  friends  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  fort  on  the 
who  put  the  greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  of  Ar- 
The  king,  hearing  of  their  fuccefs,  pafied  over  into  Ar-  ran» 
ran  *  but,  not  knowing  where  his  people  refided,  is  faid 
to  have  found  them  out  by  blowing  a  horn.  He  then 
fent  a  trufly  fervant,  one  Cuthbert,  into  his  own  country 
of  Carrick  j  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  well  affeted 
to  his  caufe,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  point  near  his 
caflle  of  Tunberry,  wThence  it  might  be  difeerned  in  Ar¬ 
ran.  Bruce  and  his  party  perceived  the  fignal,  as  they 
thought,  and  immediately  put  to  fea.  Their  voyage 
was  fhort  j  and  as  Bruce  had  nowr  400  men  along  with 
him,  he  refolved  immediately  to  ad  on  the  offenfive. 

His  firft  exploit  was  to  furprife  his  owrn  caflle  of  Tun-  .*7^ 
berry,  which  had  been  given,  along  with  Bruce’s  eflate,  caftie  of 
to  Lord  Henry  Percy.  Him  he  drove  out,  along  with  the  Tunberry 
Englifh  garrifon  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  hi$in  Carrick. 
fervant  Cuthbert,  who  gave  him  unpleafing  intelligence. 

This  man  had  met  with  very  little  encouragement  on 
his  landing  in  Scotland  )  in  confequence  of  which  he 
had  not  lighted  the  fire  agreed  upon  as  a  fignal  of  his 
fuccefs,  that  w’hich  Bruce  had  obferved  having  been 
kindled  by  accident.  He  alfo  told  him,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  in  full  pofieftion  of  the  country,  and  advifed 
his  mailer  to  be  on  his  guard.  Scon  after  this  the 
king  was  joined  by  a  lady  of  fortune,  w  ho  brought  along 
with  her  40  warriors.  By  her  he  was  firft  particular¬ 
ly  informed  of  the  referable  fate  of  his  family  and  re¬ 
lations  ;  wThich,  inftead  of  difheartening,  animated  him 
the  more  with  a  dtfire  of  revenge.  He  did  not  immedi- 
3  I  ^  Utely 
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Scotland.  ately  attempt  any  thing  himfelf,  but  allowed  Dou- 
g]as  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  eftate  of  Duglas- 
Doiwlasre-  dale,  as  ^ruce  himfelf  had  recovered  his  in  Carrick.  In 
covers  his  this  expedition  Douglas  was  joined  by  one  Thomas  Dick- 
awn  eftate.  fon,  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  who  gave  him  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  the  Hate  of  the  country.  By  his 
advice  he  kept  himfelf  private  till  Palm  Sunday  ;  when 
he  and  his  followers  with  covered  armour  repaired  to  St 
Bride’s  church,  where  the  Englifli  were  performing  di¬ 
vine  fervice.  The  latter  were  furprifed,  but  made  a  brave 
defence  ;  though,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
were  at  laft  obliged  to  yield.  Douglas,  without  farther 
refiftance,  took  poffeffion  of  his  own  caftle,  which  he 
found  well  furnilhed  with  arms,  provifions,  and  money. 
He  deftroyed  all  that  he  could  not  carry  with  him,  and 
alfo  the  cable  itfelf,  where  he  knew  that  he  muft  have 
been  befieged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

In  1307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
weft  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.  The  latter  did 

17$  not  decline  the  combat  ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated. 
The  Eng-  rp}lree  days  after  this,  Bruce  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
dWeatertlby  ter  another  Englifli  general  named  Ralph  de  Monther- 
Robert.  mer,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  caftle  of  Ayr.  The 
An.  1307.  king  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  for  fome  time,  but  retired 
at  the  approach  of  fuccours  from  England.  This  year 
the  Englifli  performed  nothing,  except  Burning  the  mo- 
naftery  at  Paifley.  Edward,  however,  refolved  ftill  to 
execute  his  utmoft  vengeance  on  the  Scots,  though  he 
had  long  been  retarded  in  his  operations  by  a  tedious 
and  dangerous  indifpofition.  But  now,  fuppofing  that 
his  malady  was  decreafed  fo  far  that  he  could  fafely  pro¬ 
ceed  on  his  march,  he  offered  up  the  horfe-litter,  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  carried,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Carlifle ;  and,  mounting  on  horfeback,  proceeded  on  the 
way  towards  Solway.  He  was  fo  weak,  however,  that 
he  could  advance  no  farther  than  fix  miles  in  four  days  5 

179  after  w7hich  he  expired  in  fight  of  that  country,  which  he 

Death  of  often  devoted  to  deftru£Hon.  Witn  his  dying 

Edward  I.  ^reatj1  gave  onjers  that  his  body  fliould  accompany 

his  army  into  Scotland,  and  remain  unburied  until  the 
country  was  totally  fubdued ;  but  his  fon,  difregard- 
ing  this  order,  caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  Weftminfter 
abbey. 

The  death  of  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Scot- 
tifli  name,  could  not  fail  of  raifing  the  fpirits  of  Bruce 
and  his  party  ;  and  the  ina&ive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
his  fon  Edward  II.  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  them 
frefli  courage.  After  having  granted  the  guardian- 
fhip  of  Scotland  to  his  favourite  Piers  de  Gavefton  earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  his  father  had  lately  baniflied,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock  on  the  frontiers  of  Ayr-fliire, 
and  then  retreated  into  England ;  conferring  the  office 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Bretagne  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  bellowed  it  on 

180  Gavefton.  He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  Bruce  inva- 
Robert  de-  Jed  Galloway.  The  inhabitants  refilling  to  follow  his 

ftandard,  he  laid  wafte  the  country  ;  but  wTas  defeated, 
a  Way*  and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian.  ^  In 
the  north  he  overran  the  country  without  oppofition  ; 
and  foon  began  to  move  fouthwards  again  in  order  to 
repair  his  late  difgrace.  He  was  encountered  by  Cummin 
earl  of  Buchan  with  an  undifeiplined  body  of  Englifli, 
whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  difperfed.  But  about 
this  time  he  was  feized  with  a  grievous  dillemper,  which 
weakened  him  fo  much,  that  no  hopes  were  left  of  his 
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recovery.  In  this  enfeebled  lituation,  he  was  attacked  Scotland, 
by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an  Englilh  '' 

commander,  who  had  affembled  a  body  of  troops  in  He  Jefeats 
order  to  efface  their  late  dilhonour.  The  armies  met  the  EngMfli 
at  Inverury  in  Aberdeen-lhire.  Bruce  was  too  weak  in  his  turn, 
to  fupport  himfelf,  and  therefore  was  held  upon  horfe-  an(*  rec°- 
back  by  two  attendants  :  but  he  had  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  purfued  with  great  difeafe. 
llaugliter  for  many  miles  5  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  Ap.  130S. 
agitation  of  his  fpirits  on  that  day  proved  the  means  of 
curing  him  of  his  difeafe.  This  battle  was  fought  on 
the  22dofMay  1308. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  on  his  ene¬ 
mies,  after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  laying 
wafte  the  country  of  Buchan  with  fire  and  fword.  His 
fucceffes  had  fo  raifed  his  character,  that  many  of  the 
Scots  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifh  caufe, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert.  Edward,  the  king’s 
brother,  invaded  Galloway,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  John  de  St  John,  an  Englilh  com-  Success,  of 
inander,  with  1500  horfemen,  attempted  to  furprife  Edward 
him  ;  but  Edward  Bruce  having  received  timely  infor-  Bruce, 
mation  of  his  defigns,  ordered  the  infantry  to  entrench 
themfelves  ftrongly,  while  he  himfelf,  with  not  more 
than  50  horfemen,  well  armed,  under  cover  of  a  thick 
mift,  attacked  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  reduced  all  the  fortreffes  in  the  country,  and 
totally  expelled  the  Englifli.  About  this  time  alfo, 

Douglas,  while  roving  about  the  hilly  parts  of  Tw’eed- 
dale,  furprifed  and  made  prifoners  Thomas  Randolph  the 
king’s  nephew*,  and  Alexander  Stewrart  of  Bonkill,  who 
had  hitherto  continued  inimical  to  the  interefts  of  Ro¬ 
bert.  Randolph  was  conduced  to  the  king,  but  talked 
to  him  in  a  haughty  ftrain  :  on  which  his  uncle  fent 
him  into  clofe  confinement. 

The  next  exploit  of  Robert  was  againft  the  lord  of  The  lord 
Lorn,  a  divifion  of  Argyle-fhire,  It  was  this  nobleman  of  Lorn  de- 
who  had  reduced  the  king  to  fuch  ftraits  after  his  defeat  fe-ate^an(i 
at  Methven  ;  and  Bruce  now  refolved  to  take  ample  re-  e 

venge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arrived 
at  a  narrow  pafs,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in  am- 
bulb.  This  pafs  had  a  high  mountain  on  the  one  fide, 
and  a  precipice  waffled  by  the  fea  on  the  other  ;  but  Ro¬ 
bert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit,  and  gain 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain  with  part  of  the  army,  he 
entered  himfelf  with  the  reft.  He  was  immediately  at¬ 
tacked  ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  ruftied  down  the 
hill,  and  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  who 
foon  after  took  the  caftle  of  Dunftaffnage,  the  chief  refi- 
dence  of  this  nobleman. 

While  Robert  and  his  aflheiates  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  by  the  exploits 
which  they  daily  performed,  the  Englifli  were  fo  un¬ 
fettled  and  flu£luating  in  their  counfels,  that  their  par-  lg^ 
ty  knew  not  how  to  a&.  EdwTard  ftill  imagined  that  Unfuceefs- 
there  was  a^poflibjlity  of  reconciling  the  Scots  to  hisfol  negocia^ 
government;  and  (or  this  purpofe  he  employed  Wil-tlonsfor 
liam  de  Lambyrton,  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who  af.Peacc* 
ter  having  been  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  from  one 
place  of  confinement  to  another,  had  at  laft  made  fuch 
fubmiffions,  as  procured  firft  his  liberty,  and  then  the 
confidence  of  Edward.  This  ecclefiaftic  having  taken 
a  moft  folemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  now  refolved  to 
ingratiate  himfelf,  by  publiftiing  againft  Robert  and  his 
adherents  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  which  had  been 
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refolved  on  long  before.  This,  however,  produced  no 
effe£;  and  the  event  was,  that  in  1309,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  Edward  confented  to  a 
truce  with  the  Scots.  This  pacific  difpofition,  however, 
laded  not  long.  The  truce  was  fcarcely  concluded,  when 
Edward  charged  the  Scots  with  violating  it,  and  fum- 
moned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcadle  : 
yet,  probably  being  doubtful  of  the  event  of  the  war,  he 
empowered  Robert  de  Umfraville  and  three  others,  to 
conclude  a  new  truce  j  declaring,  however,  that  he  did 
this  at  the  requeft  of  Philip  king  of  France,  ts  his  dear- 
eft  father  and  friend,  but  who  was  not  to  be  confidered 
as  the  ally  of  Scotland. 

The  new  negociations  were  foon  interrupted.  They 
were  again  renewed  •,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1310  the  truce  was  concluded,  but  entirely  difregarded 
by  the  Scots.  The  progrefs  of  Bruce  now  became  vety 
alarming  to  the  Englifli.  The  town  of  Perth,  a  place 
at  that  time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened  5  and 
to  relieve  it,  Edward  ordered  a  fleet  to  fail  up  the  river 
Tay  :  he  alfo  commanded  the  earl  of  Ulder  to  aflemble 
a  body  of  troops  at  Dublin,  and  thence  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land  j  his  own  barons  were  ordered  to  meet  him  in  arms 
at  Berwick.  About  the  end  of  September,  he  entered 
Scotland  *,  pafled  from  Roxburgh,  through  the  foreft  of 
Selkirk,  to  Biggarj  thence  he  penetrated  into  Renfrew  *, 
and  turning  back  by  the  way  of  Linlithgow,  he  re¬ 
treated  to  Berwick,  where  he  continued  ina&ive  for 
eight  months. 

During  this  invafion,  Robert  had  carefully  avoided 
a  battle  with  the  Englifli  $  well  knowing,  that  an  inva¬ 
fion  undertaken  in  autumn  would  ruin  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  on  which  the  Englifli  placed  their  chief  de* 
pendence.  His  caufe  was  alfo  favoured  by  a  fcarcity 
which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Scotland  $  for  as  ma¬ 
gazines  and  other  refources  of  modern  war  were  then 
unknown,  the  Englifli  army  were  greatly  retarded  in 
their  operations,  and  found  it  impoflible  to  fubfift  in  the 
country. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife  had  now  communicated  itfelf 
to  all  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland.  In  13 11,  the  caftle 
of  Linlithgow  was  furprifed  by  a  poor  peafant,  named 
William  Binnoch.  The  Englifli  garrifon  were  fecure, 
and  kept  but  a  flight  guard  }  of  which  Binnock  being 
informed,  concealed  eight  refolute  men  in  a  load  of  hay, 
which  he  had  been  employed  to  drive  into  the  caftle. 
With  thefe,  as  foon  as  the  gate  was  opened,  he  fell  upon 
the  feeble  guard,  and  became  matter  of  the  place  }  which 
was  difmantled  by  Robert,  as  well  as  all  the  other  cattles 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

Edward  now  refolved  to  invade  Scotland  again  \  and 
for  this  purpofe  ordered  his  army  to  aflemble  at  Rox¬ 
burgh.  But  Robert,  not  contented  with  defending 
his  own  country,  refolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land.  He  accordingly  entered  that  country,  and  cruel¬ 
ly  ravaged  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  He  returned 
loaded  with  fpoil,  and  laid  fiege  to  Perth.  After  re¬ 
maining  fix  weeks  before  that  place,  he  raifed  the  fiege, 
but  returned  in  a  few  days  \  and  having  provided  fca- 
ling  ladders,  approached  the  works  with  a  chofen  body 
of  infantry.  In  a  dark  night  he  made  the  attack  ;  and 
having  waded  through  the  ditch,  though  the  water  flood 
to  his  throat,  he  was  the  fecond  man  who  reached  the 
top  of  the  walls.  The  town  was  then  foon  taken  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  fortifica- 
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tions  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  happened  on’  the  ScotiaftL 
8  th  of  January  1312.  v“- ~ v—* 

Edward  was  now  become  averfe  to  the  war,  and  re¬ 
newed  his  negociations  for  a  truce  \  but  they  ft  ill  ended  lS8 
in  nothing.  Robert  again  invaded  England  \  burnt  great  Invades 
part  of  the  city  of  Durham  ;  and  even  threatened  to  be-  England  a 
fiege  Berwick,  where  the  king  of  England  had  for  the  ume 
prefent,  fixed  his  refidence.  He  next  reduced  thecaftles^^l^63* 
of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalfwinton,  with  many  other 
fort  re  fie  s.  The  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  a  place  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  next  fell  into-  his  hands.  The  walls 
were  fealed  while  the  garrifon  was  revelling  6n  the  eve 
of  Lent.  They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower  \  but  their 
governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a  mortal  wound, 
they  capitulated. 

Randolph,  the  king’s  nephew,  wa$  now  received  into 
favour,  and  began  to  diftinguiffi  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of 
his  country.  He  blockaded  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  foxhe  caftla 
clofely,  that  all  communication  with  the  neighboUringof  Edin- 
country  was  cut  off.  The  place  was  commanded  by£urs£ta* 
one  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  \  but  the  garrifon  fuf-  Randolph, 
peCting  his  fidelity,  confined  him  in  a  dungeon  and 
chofe  another  commander  in  his  ftead.  One  William 
Frank  prefented  himfelf  to  Randolph,  and  informed  him 
how^the  walls  might  be  fealed.  Randolph  himfelf,  with 
30  men,  undertook  to  fcale  the  caftle  walls  at  mid¬ 
night.  Frank  was  their  guide,  and  firft  afeended  the 
walls ;  but  before  the  whole  party  could  reach  the  fum- 
mit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garrifon  ran  to  arms,  and 
and  a  defperate  combat  enfued.  The  Englifli  fought 
valiantly  till  their  commander  was  killed }  after  which 
they  threw  down  their  arms.  Leland,  the  former  go¬ 
vernor,  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and  entered 
into  the  Scottifli  fervice. 

In  1313,  King  Robert  found  the  number  of  his  friends  An»  *3*3* 
increafing  with  his  fucceffes.  He  was  now  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Edward.  This  year,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  France,  the  conferences  for  a  truce  were  re¬ 
newed.  Thefe,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military  R0bert 
operations  of  the  Scots.  Cumberland  was  invaded  and  vades  Eng- 
laid  wafle  :  the  miferable  inhabitants  befought  Edward’s  land,  and 
protection  *,  who  commended  their  fidelity,  and  defired  r^uces  tIie 
them  to  defend  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time,  Robert,1  e  ° 
leaving  Cumberland,  paffed  over  into  the  ifle  of  Man, 
which  he  totally  reduced.  Edward  found  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  railing  the  fupplics  neceffary  for  carrying  ori  the 
war ;  but  at  laft  overcame  all  thefe,  and,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1314,  was  prepared  to  invade  Scotland  Ah*  I3r4* 
with  a  mighty  army.  In  March  he  ordered  his  fliips  to 
be  affembled  for  the  invafion  \  invited  to  his  affiftance 
Eth  0‘ Connor,  chief  of  the  Irifh  of  Connaught,  and  2 6 
other  Irifli  chiefs  *,  fummoned  them  and  his  fubje&s  in 
Ireland  to  attend  his  ftandard,  and  gave  the  command 
of  thefe  auxiliaries  to  the  earl  of  Ulfler.  His  barons 
were  fummoned  to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on  the  nth  of 
June  \  and  2  2,000  foot  foldiers,  from  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  and  Wales,  were  by  proclamation  requi¬ 
red  to  aflemble  at  Wark.  Edward 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fucceffes  of  the  Scots  conti-  Bruce  en- 
nued.  Edward  Bruce  had  reduced  the  caftles  of  Ru- 5ers  an 
therglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of^P111^.* 
Stirling.  The  governor  of  the  place  agreed  to  fur-  thTgov^r- 
render,  if  he  ftiould  not  be  relieved  before  the  24th  ofnorofStir- 
June  1314  ;  and  to  this  Edward  agreed,  without  Con- ling, 

4  I  2  fultirrg 
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Scotland,  fulting  his  brother.  The  king  was  highly  difpleafed 
~  with  this  rafh  treaty,  which  interrupted  his  own  opera¬ 
tions,  allowed  the  Englifh  time  to  aflemble  their  utmoft 
force,  and  at  lad  obliged  him  either  to  raife  the  liege  or 
to  place  all  on  the  event  of  a  Tingle  battle.  However, 
he  refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  the 
Englifh  by  the  appointed  day.  Having  appointed  a 
general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
Stirling,  he  found  their  number  to  amount  to  rather 
more  than  30,000,  belides  upwards  of  15,000  of  an  un- 
difciplined  rabble  that  followed  the  camp.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  await  the  Englifh  in  a  field  which  had  the 
brook  or  burn  of  Bannock  on  the  right,  and  Stirling 
on  the  left.  His  chief  dread  was  the  ftrength  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Englifh  cavalry,  and  thefe  he  t®ok  every  me¬ 
thod  to  oppofe.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  fleep  in 
many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stirling 
was  partly  covered  with  wood.  The  king  commanded 
many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in  all  places  where  cavalry  could 
have  accefs.  From  the  defcription  given  of  them  by 
the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  there  feem  to  have  been 
many  rows  of  them,  with  narrow  intervals.  They 
were  carefully  covered  with  brufhwood  and  fod,  fo  that 
they  might  eafily  be  overlooked  by  a  rafh  and  impetuous 
enemy.  It  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  he  alfo  made 
ufe  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the  horfes  in  the  mofl  effe&ual 
manner. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Scots  received  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  Edward,  and  prepared  to  decide 
the  fate  of  their  country.  The  front  of  their  army  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  brook  called  Bannockburn  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  St  Ninians,  nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  pre- 
fent  turnpike-road  from  Stirling  to  Kilfyth  ;  and  the 
ftone  in  which  the  king  is  faid  to  have  fixed  his  ftan- 
dard  is  {fill  to  be  feen.  Robert  commanded  all  his  fol- 
diers  to  fight  on  foot.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  young  Reward  of 
Scotland ;  his  brother  Edward  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  Randolph  that  of  the  left ;  the  king  him¬ 
felf  taking  change  of  the  referve,  which  confifled  of  the 
men  of  Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  iflanders.  In  a  val¬ 
ley  to  the  rear,  faid  to  be  to  the  weffward  of  a  riling 
ground  now  called  Gi/les-hill ,  he  'placed  the  baggage, 
and  all  the  ufelefs  attendants  on  his  army. 

Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  in  prevent- 
•  ing  the  Englifh  from  throwing  fuccours  into  the  caftle 
of  Stirling  ;  but  800  horfemen  commanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  made  a  circuit  by  the  lov/  grounds  to 
the  eaff,  and  approached  the  caftle.  The  king,  per¬ 
ceiving  their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  inadver¬ 
tency,  on  which  the  latter  hafted  to  encounter  that 
body.  As  he  advanced,  the  Englifh  wheeled  to  attack 
him.  Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
holding  out  their  fpears  on  every  fide.  At  the  firft 
onfet  Sir  William  Daynecourt,  an  Englifh  commander 
©f  diftinguifhed  valour,  was  killed )  but  Randolph, 
who  had  only*  a  fmall  party  with  him,  was  furrounded 
on  all  fides,  and  in  the  utmoft  danger.  Douglas  per¬ 
ceived  his  danger,  and  requefted  the  king  to  let  him  go 
to  his  aftiftance.  Robert  at  firft  refufed,  but  afterwards 
confented  with  reluftance.  Douglas  fet  out  without  de¬ 
lay  ;  but  as  he  approached  he  faw  the  Englifh  falling  in¬ 
to  difoxdex  \  upon  which  he  called  to  his  men  to  ftop, 


and  not  diminifh  the  glory  of  Randolph  and  his  men  by  Scotland. 
Sharing  their  vi&ory.  - — > 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  when  the  van-  I9^> 
guard  of  the  Englith  appeared.  He  was  meanly  dref-  ^  k]^  t 
led,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battle-axe  in  killed  in 
his  hand.  Plenry  de  Boliun,  an  Englifh  knight,  arm-  Tingle  coin¬ 
ed  cap-a-pee,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.  Robert  bat  bv  King 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  ftruck  his  antagonift  foKobe 
violently  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  cleft 
him  down  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  Englifh  van¬ 
guard  retreated  in  confufion.  The  Scottifh  generals  are 
faid  to  have  blamed  their  king  for  his  rafhnefs  in  thus, 
encountering  Bohun  ;  and  he  himfelf,  confcious  of  the 
juftice  of  their  charge,  replied  only,  “  I  have  broken  ray 
good  battle-axe.” 

On  Monday  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  Englifh 
army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  van,  confifting  offers  oTthe- 
archers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de  Englifk  ar- 
Clare  earl  of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  the  Englifh  king,my» 
and  Humphry  de  Bohun  conftable  of  England;  but  the 
ground  was  fo  narrow,  that  the  reft  of  the  army  had  not 
Sufficient  room  to  extend  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  appeared  to 
the  Scots  as  confifting  of  -one  great  compact  body.  The 
main  body  was  brought  up  by  Edward  in  perfon, 
attended  by  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Giles  d’ Argentine,  two  experienced  comman¬ 
ders.  Maurice  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  himfelf 
on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mafs  in  the  fight  of  the  Scot- 
tilh  army.  He  then  patted  along  the  front,  barefooted, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhort¬ 
ed  the  Scots  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  The. 

Scots  fell  down  on  their  knees ;  which  being  perceived 
by  Edward,  he  cried  out,  “  They  yield  !  See,  they 
implore  mercy.”  “  They  do,”  anfwered  Umfraville,. 
one  of  his  commanders,  “  they  do  implore  mercy,  but 
not  from  us.  On  that  field  they  will  be  vi&orious  or 
die.” 

As  both  parties  were  violently  exafperated  againfl^J9.^ 
each  other,  the  engagement  began  with  great  fury,  ljfh  entirely 
The  king  of  Scotland,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were  defeated, 
grievoufly  annoyed  by  the  Englifh  archers,  ordered  Sir  Mth  Dne 
Robert  Keith  the  marifchal,  with  a  few  armed  horfemen, 
to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  This 
was  inftantly  accomplished  ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  the 
archers  were  ufelefs  in  a  clofe  encounter,  they  could  make 
very  little  refiftance,  while  their  flight  fpread  diforder 
through  the  whole  army. 

Robert  now  advanced  with  the  referve  :  the  whole. 

Englifh  army  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  for  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  archers  had  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of 
the  Scots.  The  young  and  gallant  earl  of  Gloucefter 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which  increafed  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous 
attendants  on  the  Scottifh  camp,  prompted  by  curiofity 
or  the  defire  of  plunder,  ittued  from  their  retirement. 

The  Englifh  miftook  them  for  a  body  of  frefh  troops 
coming  to  the  afliftance  of  their  enemies,  and  tied  with 
precipitation  on  all  fides.  Many  fought  refuge  among 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  caftle,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Pembroke  and  Sir 
Giles  d’ Argentine  had  never  quitted  Edward  during 
the  action  ;  but  now,  feeing  the  battle  irretrievably  loft, 

Pembroke  conftrained  the  king  to  quit  the  field.  D’ Ar¬ 
gentine 
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Scotland,  gentine  refilled  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  three  mod  eminent  worthies  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  and  Giles  d’Argentine.  He  is  faid  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Paleftine, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both.  His  valour  now  availed 
him  but  little  ;  for  rulhing  into  the  midft  of  the  Scots 
army,  he  was  inftantly  cut  in  pieces.  Douglas,  with 
60  horfemen,  purfued  Edward  clofely.  At  the  Tor- 
wood  he  met  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  who  was  halten- 
198  ing  to  the  Englilh  rendezvous  with  twenty  horfemen. 

Edward  The  latter  foon  abandoned  the  caufe  of  the  vanquifhed> 

Danba/0  anc^  j°^ne(^  Douglas  in  the  purfuit  of  Edward,  who  fled 
andW  nee  t0  Linlithgow.  He  had  fcarcely  arrived  there,  when 
to  England,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  and  again 
obliged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed  him 
with  the  greateft  afliduity  ;  but,  notwithftanding  their 
utmoft  efforts,  Edward  got  fafe  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  wTho  protected  him 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  fea  to  England. 

Such  was  the  decifive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the 
greatefl:  defeat  which  the  Englilh  ever  fuftained  from  the 
Scots.  *  On  the  fide  of  the  latter  no  perfons  of  note  were 
flain,  excepting  Sir  William  Vipont,  and  Sir  Walter 
Rofs  the  favourite  of  Edwrard  Bruce  *,  and  fo  grievoufly 
was  Edwrard  afflicted  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
LofJcr  the  excl^me<^>  “  O  that  this  day’s  work  were  undone,  fo 
Englilh  in  had  not  died!”  On  the  Englilh  fide  were  flain  27 

the  battle  barons  and  bannerets,  and  22  taken  prifoners  ^  of  knights 
of  Ban-  there  were  killed  42,  and  60  taken  prifoners  5  of  ef- 
siockburn.  qU1*res  there  fell  y0Q  •  but  the  number  of  the  common 
men  who  were  killed  or  taken  was  never  afeertained. 
The  Welfli  who  had  ferved  in  the  Englilh  army  were 
fcattered  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered  by  the 
Scottilh  peafants.  The  Englilh,  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  fur- 
rendered  at  discretion  :  the  caftle  was  Surrendered,  and 
the  privy  Seal  of  England  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Scots.  The  Spoils  of  the  Englilh  camp  were  immenfe, 
and  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  wfith  the  ranfom  of 
many  noble  prifoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Robert 
fhowed  much  generality  in  bis  treatment  of  the  prifoners 
who  fell  to  his  lhare.  He  Set  at  liberty  Ralph  de  Mon- 
thermer,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Twerge,  two  officers  of 
high  rank,  without  ranfom  ;  and  by  humane  and  gene¬ 
rous  offices  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  the  reft.  The 
dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  and  the  lord  Clif¬ 
ford  wrere  Sent  to  England,  that  they  might  be  interred 
with  the  ufual  Solemnity.  There  was  one  Baftcn,  a 
Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is  faid  to  have 
brought  with  him  in  his  train  to  be  fpe£!ator  of  his 
achievements,  and  to  record  his  triumphs.  Barton  was 
made  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  celebrate  the  vi<ftory  of 
Robert  over  the  Englilh.  This  he  did  in  wretched  La¬ 
tin  rhymes  ^  which,  however,  procured  his  liberty.  Af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  earl  of  Hereford 
retreated  to  the  caftle  of  Bothwell,  where  he  was  be 
fieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  foon  obliged  to  Surren¬ 
der.  He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  Sifter,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king,  the  young  earl  of  Mar,  and  the  bifhop 
of  Glafgow. 

The  terror  of  the  Englilh  after  the  defeat  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn  is  a  1  mo  ft  incredible.  Edward  Bruce  and 
Douglas  entered  England  on  the  eaftern  fide,  ravaged 


Northumberland,  and  laid  the  billiopric  of  Durham  un-  Scotland? 
der  contribution.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Richmond,  ~  4 

laid  Appleby  and  Some  other  towns  in  allies,  and  re-  rnrca*  °  0f 
turned  home  loaded  with  plunder.  Edward  Summoned  the  Scots 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  concert  means  for  into  Eng- 
the  public  Security  }  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ianci‘ 
formerly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  to  be  guardian  of 
the  country  between  the  Trent  and  the  Tweed.  Ro¬ 
bert,  however,  Sent  ambaffadors  to  treat  for  a  peace  j 
but  the  Scots  were  too  much  elated  with  their  good  for¬ 
tune  to  make  conceflions,  and  the  Englilh  were  not  yet 
fufliciently  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands.  The 
ravages  of  war  were  again  renewed  :  the  Scots  continu¬ 
ed  their  incurfions  into  England,  and  levied  contributions 
in  different  places.  201 

In  1315,  the  Englilh  affairs  Seemed  a  little  to  revive.  Expedition 
The  Scots,  indeed,  plundered  Durham  and  Hartlepool  •  of  Edward 
but  they  were  repulfed  from  Carlifle,  and  failed  in  an  sd-ir^land.^0 
tempt  on  Berwick.  The  Irilh  of  Ulfter,  oppreffed  by  An.  1315,. 
the  Englilh  government,  implored  the  afliftance  of  Ro¬ 
bert,  and  offered  to  acknowledge  his  brother  Edward 
as  their  Sovereign  ;  who  accordingly  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  on  the  25th  of  May  1315,  with  6000  men. — 

This  was  an  enterprife  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
Scotland  to  accomplifh,  and  this  could  not  but  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  Robert.  There  were,  however,  motives 
which  induced  him  to  confent.  The  offer  of  a  crown, 
though  ever  fo  vifionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bruce,  whofe  impetuous  valour  disregarded  diffi¬ 
culties,  however  great.  It  might  have  been  deemed 
ungenerous,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  politic  or 
fafe,  to  have  rejected  the  propofals  of  the  Irilh  for  the 
advancement  of  his  brother,  to  whom  the  king  owed 
more  than  he  could  repay.  Befides,  the  invafion  of  Ire¬ 
land  Seemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the  Englilh  202 
forces.  The  event  proved  unfortunate.  Edward,  after  He  fie- 
performing  and  Suffering  more  than  could  almoft  have  an^ 
been  expelled  from  human  nature,  was  at  laft  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Englilh,  as  is  related  under  the  article 
Ireland,  N°  42.  ^ 

The  king  himfelf  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  in  or¬ 
der  to  affift  his  brother  in  attempting  the  lubje&ion  of 
that  country  ;  and  during  his  abfence  the  Englilh  had  • 
made  Several  attempts  to  dffturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot-  203 
land.  The  earl  of  Arundel  invaded  the  foreft  of  Jed- ^nfuccef"s' 
burgh  with  a  numerous  aimy  j  but  being  drawn  into  an  of^heiSg-5 
ambufeade  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  with  great  lofs.  Efh  on  Scot- 
Edmund  de  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  and  gover-land. 
nor  of  Berwick,  invaded  and  wafted  Teviotdale  ;  but 
while  he  was  returning  home  loaded  with  Spoil,  he  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Douglas.  By  fea 
the  Englilh  invaded  Scotland,  and  anchored  off  Inver- 
keithing  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  they  foon  after 
landed.  Five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Fife  and  the  fheriff  of  that  county,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  oppofe  their  landing,  but  were  intimidated  by  the 
number  of  their  enemies.  William  Sinclair  bifhop  of 
Dunkeld  happened  to  meet  the  fugitives )  and  having 
by  his  reproaches  obliged  them  to  rally,  he  led  them  on 
again  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Englilh  to  their 
ftiips  with  considerable  lofs.  For  this  exploit  Robert  con¬ 
ferred  the  title  of  the  king's  hijhop  on  Sinclair ;  and  he  was  2C4 
long  remembered  by  his  countrymen  on  this  account.  Ncguaa- 
In  1317,  after  King  Robert  had  returned  from  his  s  with 
Irilh  expedition,  a  bull  was  iffued  by  the  pope  (John Uie 
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t  Scotland.  XXII.)  commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng- 
V*’~ ]anci  and  Scotland,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Two  cardinals  were  difpatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  his  commands  \  and  they  were  privately  empow¬ 
ered  to  inflift  the  higheft  fpiritual  cenfures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  or  whomfoever  elfe  they  thought  proper.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  1317,  two  meflengers  were 
fent  to  Robert  by  the  cardinals.  The  king  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception  ;  and  after  confulting  with  his  ba¬ 
rons,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  very  much  defiled  a 
good  and  lading  peace,  either  by  the  mediation  of 
the  cardinals,  or  by  any  other  means.  He  allowed  the 
open  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended  peace, 
to  be  read  in  his  prefence,  and  liftened  to  them  with 
due  refpedl.  But  he  would  not  receive  the  fealed  letters 
addrefTed  to  Robert  Bruce  governor  of  Scotland ,  alleging, 
that  there  might  be  many  of  his  barons  whofe  names 
were  Robert  Bruce ,  and  that  thefe  barons  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  fome  fhare  in  the  government.  Unlefs, 
therefore,  the  letters  were  addrefied  to  him  as  king  of 
Scotland ,  he  could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  promifed  immediately  to  aflemble 
on  the  occafion.  The  meflengers  attempted  to  apolo- 
gife  for  the  omiflion  of  the  title  of  King.  “  The  holy 
church  was  not  wont,”  they  faid,  “  during  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  a  controverfy,  to  write  or  fay  any  thing  which 

205  might  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of 
Spirited  be-  either  of  the  contending  parties.”  “  Since  then,”  an- 

^werec^  t^le  king,  “  my  fpiritual  father  and  my  holy 
0  er  ’  mother  would  not  prejudice  the  caufe  of  my  adverfary 
by  bellowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  king  during  the 
dependence  of  the  controverfy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  caufe  by  withdrawing  that  appellation 
from  me.  I  am  in  pofTeflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land  5  all  my  people  call  me  king ;  and  foreign  princes 
addrefs  me  under  that  title  j  but  it  feems  that  my  pa¬ 
rents  are  partial  to  their  Englifh  fon.  Had  you  pre¬ 
fumed  to  prefent  letters  with  fuch  an  addrefs  to  any 
other  fovereign  prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been 
anfwered  in  a  harfher  flyle ;  but  I  reverence  you  as  the 
meflengers  of  the  holy  fee.” 

The  meflengers,  quite  abafhed  with  this  reply,  chan¬ 
ged  the  difeourfe,  and  requefled  the  king  that  he  would 
confent  to  a  temporary  ceflation  of  hoftilities  3  but  to 
this  he  declared,  that  he  never  would  confent,  while  the 
Englifh  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people.  His 
counfellors,  however,  informed  the  meflengers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addrefied  to  the  king  of  Scots ,  the 
negociations  would  inflantly  have  been  opened.  This 
(iifrefpedlful  omiflion  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Englifh  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinting  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  A- 

206  vignon. 

A  papal  When  the  meflengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  of 
truce  pro-  thefe  proceedings,  the  latter  determined  to  proclaim 
claimed  in  the  papal  truce  in  Scotland  ;  in  which  hazardous  of- 
ot  and.  £ce  t^ey  empl0yec]  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the 
monaflery  of  Minorites  at  Berwick,  who  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particularly  to 
the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  monk  found  the  king 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cambus, 
making  preparations  for  aflaulting  Berwick.  Perfonal 
accefs  was  denied  to  the  king  •,  but  the  monk,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  matters,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  pope.  The  king  fent  him  for  anfwer,  that 

3 


he  would  litteri  to  no  bulls,  till  he  was  treated  as  king  Scotland.^ 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  Berwick.  '  vr~ J 

The  poor  monk,  terrified  at  this  anfwer,  requefled  Wpjc°h7is 
either  a  fafe  condu£t  to  Berwick,  or  permittion  to  pafs difregarded 
into  Scotland,  and  deliver  his  letters  to  the  Scottifh  by  the  king, 
clfcrgy.  Both  were  refufed  5  and  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  lofs  of  time.  He  fet  out 
for  Berwick  ;  but  in  his  way  thither  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  or  fome  who  pretended  to  be  fo.  By  them  he 
was  ftripped  and  robbed  of  all  his  parchments,  together 
with  his  letters  and  inftru£lions  ;  the  robbers  alfo,  it  is 
faid,  tore  the  pope’s  bull,  without  any  regard  to  its 
fan&ity.  #  .  #  ao8 

In  1318,.  King  Robert  proceeded  in  his  enterprifeBerwick 
againft  Berwick,  but  refolved  to  employ  artifice  as  wellbefieged 
as  force  in  the  redudlion  of  it.  A  citizen  of  Berwick,  and  taken 
by  name  Spaldings  having  been  ill  ufed  by  the  governor,  byjtke 
meditated  revenge  }  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Scottifh 
lord,  whofe  relation  he  had  married,  offering  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  to  betray  the  poft  where  he  kept  guard. 

The  nobleman  communicated  this  important  intelligence 
to  the  king.  “  You  did  well,”  faid  Robert,  “  in  ma¬ 
king  me  your  confidant  $  for  if  you  had  told  this  either 
to  Randolph  or  Douglas,  you  would  have  offended  the 
one  whom  you  did  not  trutt  :  Both  of  them,  however, 
fliall  aid  you  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.”  The 
king  then  commanded  him  to  repair  to  a  certain  place 
with  a  body  of  troops )  to  which  place  he  alfo  gave 
feparate  orders  to  Douglas  and  Randolph  to  repair  at 
the  fame  hour,  each  with  a  body  of  troops  under  his 
command.  The  forces,  thus  cautioutty  aflembled, 
marched  to  Berwick,  and,  aflifted  by  Spalding,  fealed 
the  walls,  making  themfelves  matters  of  the  town  in  a 
few  hours.  The  garrifon  of  the  cattle,  perceiving  that 
the  number  of  Scots  was  but  fmall,  made  a  defperate 
fally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into  the  eaftle  from  the 
town  ;  but,  after  an  obttinate  confli£l,  they  were  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  back,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  va¬ 
lour  of  a  young  knight  named  Sir  William  Keith  of 
Gal/Ion . — This  happened  ©n  the  28th  of  March  1318.  2?2 

King  Robert  no  fooner  heard  of  the  fuccefs  of  h^ade  En¬ 
forces  againft  the  town,  that  he  haftened  to  lay  liege  to  ian^  witli 
the  cattle  of  Berwick.  This  was  foon  obliged  to  capi-  ?reat  iuc- 
tulate  ♦,  after  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland, cefs., 
and  took  the  cattles  of  Walk,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford. 

In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  penetrated 
into  York  (hire.  In  their  progrefs  they  burnt  the  towns 
of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough,  and 
Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Rippon  to 
redeem  themfelves  by  paying  1000  merks  :  after  which 
they  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty ;  and,  as  an 
Englifh  hiftorian  exprefTes  it,  “  driving  their  prifoners 
before  them  like  flocks  of  fheep.” 

This  year  the  interpofition  of  the  pope  was  obtained 
againft  Robert,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Scottifh 
nation  ;  and  the  two  cardinals  refiding  in  England  were 
commanded  to  excommunicate  Robert  Bruce  and  his 
adherents ,  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  meflengers 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  his  aflault  of  Berwick,  after  a  truce  2IO 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority. —  This  fen-]^ing  rq. 
tence  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  though  Robert  bert  ex- . 
had  certainly  been  excommunicated  once,  if  not  oftener  commum- 
before.  Meflengers  were  fent  from  Scotland  to  ^ome>  ^ePope* 
in  older  to  procure  a  reverfal  of  the  fentence  5  but  Ed¬ 
ward  difpatched  the  bifhop  of  Heyeford,  and  Hugh 
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d’Efpencer  the  Elder,  to  counteract  this  negociation,  in¬ 
forming  the  his  holinefs  at  the  fame  time  of  certain  in¬ 
tercepted  letters  which  had  been  written  from  Avignon 
to  Scotland  \  upon  which  the  pope  ordered  all  the  Scots 
redding  at  Avignon,  and  all  of  that  place  who  had  cor* 
refponded  with  Scotland,  to  be  taken  into  cuflody. 

The  molt  remarkable  tranfa&ion  of  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  in 
Ireland  ;  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ireland,  N°  42.  His  body  was  quartered,  and 
diftributed  for  a  public  fpe&acle  over  Ireland  ;  and  his 
head  was  prefenled  to  Edward  by  John  lord  Berming- 
ham  the  commander  of  the  Englifh  army  \  in  return 
for  which  fervice,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  earl 
of  LowtL 

In  the  mean  time  Edward,  who  had  fummoned  a 
parliment  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  was  obliged  to  prorogue 
it  on  account  of  the  Scottifh  invafion,  and  to  aflemble 
an  army  at  York  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  At 
Michaelmas  it  was  determined,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
London,  that  every  city  and  town  in  England  fhould 
furnifh  a  certain  proportion  of  men  completely  armed. 
Thus  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  was  foon  raifed  ; 
but,  when  they  affembled  at  York,  their  party-animo- 
fities  and  mutual  diftruft  rofe  to  fuch  an  height,  that  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  fend  them  back  to  their  habita¬ 
tions. 

In  1319,  Edward,  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his 
negociations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  refclved  to  make 
fimilar  attempts  with  other  powers  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Scottilh  nation.  Accordingly  he  requeued  the 
count  of  Flanders  to  prohibit  the  Scots  from  entering 
his  country  :  but  to  this  requeft  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  reply :  u  Flanders  is  the  common 
country  of  all  men ;  I  cannot  prohibit  any  merchants 
from  trafficking  thither,  for  fuch  prohibition  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  my  people.”  Finding  himfelf  baf¬ 
fled  in  this  attempt,  the  Englifh  monarch  once  more 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  war  \  and  with  this 
view  commanded  his  army  to  aflemble  at  Newcaftle  up¬ 
on  Tyne,  on  the  24th  of  July  1319  :  but  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  he  requefted  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  the 
fuccefs  of  his  expedition  \  and,  to  render  their  prayers 
the  more  effectual,  he  at  the  fame  time  demanded  from 
them  a  great  fum  of  money  by  way  of  loan. 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readinefs,  the  Englifh 
army  approached  Berwick,  which  was  commanded  by 
'Walter  the  fteward  of  Scotland.  This  nobleman  had 
long  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Englifh,  and  had 
taken  every  means  of  defence  in  his  pow  er.  The  ene¬ 
my,  however,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflault ;  but  were  repulfed  on  the  7th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  after  a  long  and  obftinate  conteft.  Their  next  at¬ 
tempt  was  on  the  fide  towards  the  river.  At  that  time 
the  walls  of  Berwick  were  of  an  inconfiderable  height  5 
and  it  wTas  propofed  to  bring  a  veflel  clofe  to  them,  from 
whence  the  troops  might  enter  by  a  draw-bridge  let 
down  from  the  mail.  But  the  Scots  annoyed  the  af- 
failants  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  bring  this  veflel 
within  the  proper  diftance  ;  and  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
it  grounded,  and  was  burnt  by  the  befieged. — The, Eng¬ 
lifh  had  then  recourfe  to  a  newly  invented  engine  which 
they  called  a  fow ,  but  for  what  reafon  is  unknown.  In 
many  particulars  it  refembled  the  tefudo  arietaria  of 
the  ancients.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  large  fabric 
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compofed  of  timber,  and  well-isoofed,  having  ftages  with-  Scotland, 
in  it,  and  in  height  furpaffing  the  wall  of  the  town.  It Y—“"J 
was  moved  upon  wheels,  and  ferved  for  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  conducing  the  miners  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  armed  men  to  the  llorm.  This  machine  was 
counteracted  by  one  conftru&ed  by  John  Crab,  a  Fle- 
miih  engineer  in  the  Scots  fervice.  This  was  a  kind  of 
moveable  crane,  whereby  great  flones  might  be  raifed 
on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the  enemy.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  made  a  general  afiault  on  the  quarter  towards  the 
fea,  as  well  as  on  the  land  fide  \  fo  that  the  garrifon, 
exhaufted  by  continual  fatigue,  could  fcarce  maintain 
their  pofts.  The  great  engine  moved  on  to  the  walls ; 
and,  though  flones  were  inceflantly  difeharged  againft 
it  from  the  crane,  their  effeCt  was  fo  final!,  that  all  hope  4 
of  preferving  Berwick  was  loll.  At  length  a  huge  Dcftroyed 
fione  ftruck  it  with  fuch  force,  that  the  beams  gave  by  the 
way,  and  the  Scots  pouring  down  combufiibles  upon  it, Scot?, 
it  was  reduced  to  aihes.  The  Englifh,  however,  Hill 
continued  the  attack.  The  Reward,  with  a  referve  ot 
100  men,  went  from  poft  to  pofi,  relieving  thofe  who 
were  wounded  or  unfit  for  combat.  One  foldier  of  the 
referve  only  remained  with  him  when  an  alarm  was 
given  that  the  Englifh  had  burnt  a  barrier  at  the  port 
called  St  Mary's ,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  and  fired  the  gate.  The  fteward  haftened  thi¬ 
ther,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  rampart,  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  fet  open,  and  rufhed  out  upon  the  enemy. 

A  defperatc  combat  enfued,  and  continued  till  the  clofe 
of  the  day,  when  the  Englifh  commanders  withdrew 
their  troops. 

Notwithftanding  this  brave  defence,  it  was  evident  who  in- 
that  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  fpeedy  vacle  Eng* 
relief ;  and  Robert  could  not,  with  any  probability  of 
fucceft,  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Englifh.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in 
England,  in  order  to  oblige  Edward  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  By  order  of  the  king,  15,000  men  en¬ 
tered  England  by  the  weftern  marches.  They  had  con¬ 
certed  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  queen  of  England 
from  her  refidence  near  York  ;  but  being  difappointed 
in  this  attempt,  they  laid  wafte  York-fhire.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  haftily  collected  a  numerous  body  of 
commons  and  ecclefiaftics,  with  whom  he  encountered 
the  Scots  at  Mitton,  near  Boroughbridge,  in  the  north 
riding  of  York-fhire.  The  Englifh  were  routed;  3000  216 

were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  great  part  of  thofe  who 
fled  perifhed  in  the  river  Swale.  In  this  aCtion  300  e(j  and  tj)(J 
ecclefiaftics  loft  their  lives.  The  news  of  this  fuccefs- fiege of  Ber- 
ful  inroad  alarmed  the  befiegers  of  Berwick.  The  wick  raifed. 
barons  whofe  eftates  lay  to  the  fouthward  remote  from 
the  Scottifh  depredations  were  eager  for  continuing  the 
fiege.  But  they  were  oppofed  by  thofe  of  the  north  ; 
who  were  no  lefs  eager  to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and 
return  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country.  With  them 
the  earl  of  Lancafter  concurred  in  opinion  ;  and  under- 
ftanding  that  his  favourite  manor  of  PontefraCt  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  departed  with  all  his 
adherents.  Edward  on  this,  drew  off  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  and  attempted  to  intercept  Randolph  and 
Douglas  ;  but  they  eluded  him,  and  returned  in  fafety 
to  Scotland. 

The  unfuccefsful  event  of  this  laft  attempt  induced 
Edward  ferioufly  to  think  of  peace  ;  and  accordingly  a 
truce  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded  on  the 
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.Scotland.  2 id  of  December  1319  j  which  interval  of  tranquillity  fhould  be 
' '  v  the  Scots  made  ufe  of  in  addrefling  a  manifefto  to  the 
pope  in  juftification  of  their  caufe.  This  was  drawn 
up  in  a  fpirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  confidefable 
alteration  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  The  pope,  forefee- 
ing  that  Robert  would  not  be  terrified  into  iubmiffions, 
ordered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the  belt 
manner  he  could.  A  negociation  was  accordingly  fet 
on  foot,  which  foon  terminated  ineffe£lually  ;  the  truce 
was  not  renewed,  and  in  1322  a  mutual  invafion  took 
place.  The  Scots  penetrated  into  Lancafliire  by  the 
again  inva-  weftern  marches  \  and,  after  plundering  the  country, 

«1  b>  the  returne3  home  with  an  extraordinary  booty  \  while  EaU 
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Scots,  and  .  .  .  r  .... 

Scotland  by warci  made  great  preparations  for  an  expedition  into 
the  Englifh.  Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Auguit  the  fame  year. 

A»*  1322.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  attended  with  fuccefs. 

Robert  had  caufed  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  off,  and 
all  the  effefts  of  any  value  to  be  removed  from  Lothian 
and  the  Merfe  :  fixing  his  camp  at  Culrofs,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  His  orders  for  removing  the 
cattle  were  fo  punctually  obeyed,  that  according  to 
common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  was  a  lame  bull  at  Tranent  in  Eaft 
Lothian.  Edward,  however,  ftill  proceeded,  and  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  without  any  hopes  of 
fubduing  the  kingdom.  His  provifions  being  confum- 
ed,  many  of  his  foldiers  periflied  for  want  \  and  he  was 
obliged  at  laft  to  retire  without  having  feen  an  enemy. 
On  their  return,  his  foldiers  burnt  the  abbeys  of  Holy- 
rood,  Melrofs,  Dry  burgh,  &c.  killed  many  of  the  monks, 
and  committed  many  facrileges  :  but  when  they  return¬ 
ed  to  their  own  country,  and  began  again  to  enjoy  a 
plentiful  living,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  fuch  ex- 
2I3  ceffes  as  were  productive  of  mortal  difeafes }  infomuch 
•Great  part  that,  according  to  an  Englifh  hiflorian,  almoft  one  half 
of  Edward’s  of  the  great  army  which  Edward  had  brought  from 
army  de-,  England  with  him  were  deftroyed  either  by  hunger  or 
*  gluttony. 

No  fooner  were  the  Englifh  retired  than  they  were 
purfued  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
Norham.  Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  of  Riland  in  York- 
fhire,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageoufiy  polled  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Scots,  invited,  as  is  faid,  by  ■ 
fome  traitors  about  the  king’s  perfon,  attempted  to  fur- 
prife  him  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
he  made  his  efcape  to  York,  abandoning  all  his  baggage 
and  treafure  to  the  enemy.  The  Englifh  camp  was 
fuppofed  to  be  acceflible  only  by  a  narrow  pafs,  but 
Douglas  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  fervice  under 
his  friend  Douglas.  The  Highlanders  and  men  of  the 
Ifles  climbed  the  precipice  on  which  the  Englifh  camp 
flood,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  with  great  lofs. 
The  Scots  purfued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  York,  vraft- 
cd  the  country  without  controul,  and  returned  home  un- 
molefled. 

Edward,  difheartened  by  repeated  Ioffes,  agreed  to  a 
ceffation  of  arms  “  with  the  men  of  Scotland  who  were 
engaged  in  war  with  him.”  But  the  king  of  Scotland 
would  not  content  to  it  in  that  form  ;  however,  he  gave 
his  confent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,  to 
which  EdwTard  now  made  no  objeClion.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  March  1323,  and  was 
to  endure  until  the  12th  of  June  1336.  It  was  agreed, 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  no  new  fortrelfes 
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ere&ed  in  Cumberland,  to  the  north  of  the  Scotland. 
Tyne,  or  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 

Dumfries  \  and  by  a  very  Angular  article  it  w  as  provid¬ 
ed,  that  “  Bruce  and  the  people  of  Scotland  might  pro¬ 
cure  abfolution  from  the  pope  \  but  in  cafe  there  wTas 
no  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
that  the  fentence  of  excommunication  fhould  revive.” 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Robert,  under  the  flyle  of 
the  king  of  Scot  land ,  7  th  June  1323. 

The  next  care  of  Robert  was  to  reconcile  himfelf  to 
the  church,  and’  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
king ,  which  had  been  fo  long  denied  him  ;  and  this, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  w7as  at  lafl  obtained. 

This  year  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king  of  Scotland  at 
Dunfermline,  and  named  David .  The  court-poets  of^ 
the  time  foretold,  that  this  infant  wrould  one  day  rival  David^ 
his  father’s  fame,  and  prove  victorious  over  the  Eng- Bruce, 
lifh.  But  fcarcely  had  this  future  hero  come  into  the  *** 
world,  when  a  rival  began  to  make  his  appearance.  arc* 
John  Baliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  had  long  m^es  j,js 
been  dead  5  but  left  a  fon  named  Edward ,  heir  of  his  appearance 
pretenfions  to  the  crown.  The  young  prince  had  re-  the  court 
fided  on  his  paternal  eftate  in  Normandy,  negle&ed  andof:EnSland- 
forgotten  5  but  in  1324  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  An' 
England,  for  the  purpofe,  undoubtedly,  of  fetting  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  young  David  Bruce,  in  cafe  his  father, 
now  broken  with  fatigues,  fhould  die  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  negociations  for  peace,  howrever,  Rill  went  on , 
but  the  commiflioners  appointed  for  this  purpofe  made 
little  progrefs,  by  reafon  of  demands  for  feudal  fove- 
reignty  flill  made  by  the  Englifh.  The  reconciliation 
wfith  the  church  w7as  alfo  broken  off,  by  reafon  of  the 
Scots  keeping  poffeflion  of  Berwick.  This  had  been 
taken  during  the  papal  truce  \  and  Robert  thought 
proper  flill  to  lie  under  the  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  part  with  fuch  an  important  for- 
trefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1327,  Edward  II.  wras 
depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edw^ard  III.  then 
in  his  1 5th  year.  He  renewed  the  negociations  for 
peace,  and  ratified  the  truce  w7hich  his  father  had  made  j 
but  hearing  that  the  Scots  had  refolved  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land  if  a  peace  w7as  not  immediately  concluded,  he  fum- 
moned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcaftle, 
and  fortified  York. — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of 
the  reafons  which  induced  the  Scots  at  this  time  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  truce  ;  howrever,  it  is  certain,  that  on  the  223 
15th  of  June  1327,  Douglas  and  Randolph  invaded 
England  by  the  weftern  marches,  wfith  an  army  of  dolph  in- 
20,000  horfemen.  Againft  them  Edward  III.  led  an  vade  Eng- 
army,  confifling,  at  the  lowreft  calculation,  of  30,000 land* 
men,  wffio  affembled  at  Durham  on  the  13th  of  July.  An* 

The  Scots  proceeded  wfith  the  utmoft  cruelty,  burning 
and  deftroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along  ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  the  fame  month,  the  Englifti  difeovered 
them  by  the  fmoke  and  flames  which  marked  their  pro¬ 
grefs.  They  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle  to-  *24 
w^ards  the  quarter  wffiere  the  fmoke  wTas  perceived  5 
but,  meeting  with  no  enemy  for  two  days,  they  con-  agajnft 
eluded  that  the  Scots  had  retired.  Difencumbering  them, 
themfelves  then  of  their  heavy  baggage,  they  refolved 
by  a  forced  march  to  reach  the  river  Tyne,  and,  by 
polling  themfelves  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  to 
intercept  the  Scots  on  their  return.  On  the  2oth  of 
July,  the  cavalry  having  left  the  infantry  behind,  crofted 

the 
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Scotland,  the  river  at  Haidon  :  but  before  the  reA  of  the  army 
...  1  cou}(|  come  up,  the  river  was  fo  fwelled  by  fudden  rains, 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  forded  }  and  thus  the  troops 
remained  divided  for  feveral  days,  without  any  accom¬ 
modation  for  quarters,  and  in  the  greateft  want  of  pro- 
vifions  and  forage.  The  foldierS  now  began  to  mur- 
mur  j  and  it  was  refolved  again  to  proceed  fouthwards. 
Is  obliged  The  king  proclaimed  a  reward  of  lands,  to  the  value  of 
to  offer  a  190I.  yearly  for  life,  to  the  perfon  who  fhould  firft  dif- 
reward  for  3over  the  enemy  “  on  dry  ground,  where  they  might 
wherTthe^  attacked  and  rnany  knights  and  efquires  fwam 
are.  y  acrofs  the  river  on  this  ftrange  errand.  The  army  con¬ 
tinued  its  march  for  three  days  without  any  news  of  the 
Scots j  but  on  the  fourth  day,  certain  accounts  of  them 
were  brought  by  an  efquire,  Thomas  Rokefby :  who  re- 
'  ported,  that  “  the  Scots  had  made  him  prifoner  j  but 
that  their  leaders,  underdanding  his  bufinefs,  had  fet 
him  at  liberty  ;  faying,  that  they  had  remained  for  eight 
days  on  the  fame  ground,  as  ignorant  of  the  motions  of 
the  Englifh  as  the  Englifh  were  of  theirs,  and  that  they 
were  defirous  and  ready  to  combat.”  With  this  man 
for  their  guide,  the  Englifh  foon  came  in  view  of  the 
Scots.  They  were  advantageoufly  poded  on  a  riling 
ground,  having  the  river  Were  in  front,  and  their  flanks 
fecured  by  rocks  and  precipices.  The  Englifh  de¬ 
mounted  and  advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from 
their  drong  pod  ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  then  fent  a 
herald  to  Randolph  and  Douglas,  with  a  meflage  in  the 
dyle  of  chivalry  :  “  Either,”  fays  he,  “  fuffer  me  to 
pafs  the  river,  and  leave  me  room  for  ranging  my  forces  \ 
or  do  you  pafs  the  river,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to 
range  yours  \  and  thus  fhall  we  fight  on  equal  terms.” 
To  this  the  Scottifh  commanders  anfwered,  “  We  will 
do  neither.  On  our  road  hither  we  have  burnt  and 
fpoiled  the  country  \  and  here  we  are  fixed  while  to  us 
it  feems  good  \  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  offended, 
let  him  come  over  and  chadife  us.” 

The  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  two 
days  j  after  which  the  Englifh,  underdanding  that  their 
enemies  were  didreffed  for  provifions,  refolved  to  main¬ 
tain  a  clofe  blockade,  and  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  furprifed  to  find  that  the 
Scots  had  fecretly  decamped,  and  taken  pod  two  miles 
up  the  river  in  ground  dill  dronger,  and  of  more  difficult 
2t6  accefs,  amidfl  a  great  wood.  The  Englifh  encamped 
Defperate  oppofite  to  them  near  Stanhope  park.  At  midnight 
attempt  of  Dpuglas  undertook  a  mod  defperate  enterprife,  refem- 
Douglas  to  bling  thofe  of  the  ancient  heroes.  With  200  horfemen 
thekingof  aPProac^e^  the  Englifh  camp,  and  entered  it  under 

England.  gu^e  a  chief  commander  calling  the  rounds.  Ha¬ 

ving  thus  eluded  the  centinels,  he  pafled  on  to  the  royal 
quarters,  overthrew  every  thing  that  oppofed  him,  and 
furioufly  affaulted  the  king’s  tent.  The  domedics  of 
Edward  defperately  defended  their  mafier  ;  and  his  chap¬ 
lain,  with  many  others  of  his  houfehold,  were  flain. 
The  king  himfelf,  however,  efcaped ;  and  Douglas,  dif- 
appointed  of  his  prey,  ruflied  through  the  enemy,  and 
effected  a  retreat  with  inconfiderable  lofs. — The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  Englifh  learned  from  a  prifoner,  that  or¬ 
ders  had  been  iffued  in  the  Scottifh  camp  for  all  men 
to  hold  themfelves  in  readineis  that  evening  to  follow 
the  banner  of  Douglas :  on  which,  apprehending  an  at¬ 
tack  in  the  night,  they  prepared  for  battle,  lighting 
great  fires,  and  keeping  a  drift  watch  but  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  were  informed  by  two  trumpeters  whom  they 
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had  taken  prifoners,  that  the  Scots  had  decamped  be-  Scotland, 
fore  midnight,  and  were  returning  to  their  own  coun-  ’  * 

try.  This  report  could  fcarcely  be  credited,  and  the  The  S^cots 
army  remained  for  fome  hours  in  order  of  battle  \  but  deramp, 
at  length  fome  fcouts  having  eroded  the  river,  returned  and  return 
with  certain  intelligence  that  the  Scottifh  camp  was t0  their 
totally  deferted  :  which  when  the  young  king  of  Eng-ouncoun" 
land  was  certainly  informed  of,  he  is  faid  to  have  burftUy' 
into  tears.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  by  him 
for  oppofing  an  enemy,  and  auxiliaries  had  even  been 
procured  at  a  mod  enormous  expence  from  Hainault. 

Thefe  auxiliaries  confifted  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  ;  and 
they  were  now  fo  much  worn  out,  that  they  could  fcarce¬ 
ly  move.  Their  horfes  were  all  dead,  or  had  become 
unferviceable,  in  a  campaign  of  three  weeks ;  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  procure  horfes  to  convey  them¬ 
felves  to  the  fouth  of  England.  Edward  having  refled 
at  Durham  for  fome  days,  marched  to  York,  where  he 
difbanded  his  army.  Barbour,  a  Scots  hiflorian,  relates, 
that  there  was  a  morafs  in  the  rear  of  the  Scottifh  camp, 
which  he  calls  the  two-mile  morafs  ;  that  the  Scots  made 
a  way  over  it  with  brufhwood,  removing  it  as  they  went 
along,  that  the  Englifh  might  not  purfue  them  by  the 
fame  way.  The  Englifh  hiflorians  are  filled  with  de- 
feriptions  of  the  flrange  appearance  of  the  deferted  camp 
of  the  Scots.  They  found  there  a  number  of  fkins 
flretched  between  flakes,  which  ferved  for  kettles  to  boil 
their  meat  5  and  for  bread,  each  foldier  carried  along 
with  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  of  which  he  made  cakes, 
toafling  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  part  of  their  armour. 

On  the  return  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
led  his  army  againft  the  eaflern  borders,  and  befiegr 
ed  the  caftle  of  Norham.  But  in  1328,  Edward, 
wearied  out  with  continual  Ioffes  and  difappointments, 
confented  to  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  king-  22§ 
doms  on  the  following  conditions.  1.  The  flone  on  The  treaty 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  fit  at  the  timeofNorth- 
of  their  coronation,  fhall  be  reflored  to  the  Scots.  2.  The  ampton. 
king  of  England  engages  to  employ  his  good  offices  at  An' 
the  papal  court  for  obtaining  a  revocation  of  all  fpiri- 
tual  precedes  depending  before  the  holy  fee  againft  the 
king  of  Scots,  or  againft  his  kingdom  or  fubjefts.  3.  For 
thefe  caufes,  and  in  order  to  make  reparation  for  the  ra¬ 
vages  committed  in  England  by  the  Scots,  the  king  of 
Scots  fhall.  pay  30,000  merks  to  the  king  of  England. 

4*  Reftitution  fliall  be  made  of  the  poffeffions  belonging 
to  ecclefiaftics  in  either  kingdom,  whereof  they  may 
have  been  deprived  during  the  war.  5.  But  there  fliall 
not  be. any  reftitution  made  of  inheritances  which  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England  or  of  the 
king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of  the  war  between  the  two 
nations,  or  through  the  forfeiture  of  former  pofiefibrs. 

6.  Johanna,  After  of  the  king  of  England,  fliall  be  gi¬ 
ven  in  marriage  to  David,  the  fon  and  heir  to  the  king 
of  Scots.  7.  The  king  of  Scots  fhall  provide  the  prin- 
cefs  Johanna  in  a  jointure  of  2000I.  yearly,  fecured  6\\ 
lands  and  rents,  according  to  a  reasonable  eftimation. 

8.  If  either  of  the  parties  fhall  fail  in  performing  thefe 
conditions,  he  fhall  pay  2000  pounds  o'f  filver  to  the  pa¬ 
pal  treafury.  The  marriage  of  the  infant  prince  was 
celebrated  on  the  I2th  of  July  1328.  %% 

On  the  7th  of  June  1329  died  Robert  Bruce,  un-KingRo- 
qu.eftionably  the  greateft  of  all  the  Scottifh  monarchs.bert  dies. 
His  death  feems  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  excef-  An*  I3aP* 
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Scotland,  five  fatigues  of  military  fervice  j  and  Ins  difeafe,  called 
by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  a  leprofy,  was  probably 
an  inveterate  fcurvy,  occafioned  by  his  way  of  living. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  married  to  Ifabella, 
daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  earl  of  Marr ;  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  named  Margery,  married  to  Walter 
the  fteward  of  Scotland  ;  whofe  hufhand  died  in  1326. 
The  fecond  wife  of  Robert  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Aymer  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulfter.  By  her  he  had  a 
fon,  David  II.*,  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  married 
to  William  earl  of  Sutherland  5  another,  named  Matil¬ 
da,  married  to  an  efquire  named  Thomas  Ifaac  j  and 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Walter  Oliphant  of  Gafk. 
He  had  alfo  a  natural  fon  named  Robert. 

That  King  Robert  1.  tvas  a  man  of  unqueftionable 
virtue  and  humanity,  as  well  as  unequalled  in  the  know- 
230  ledge  of  the  military  art,  mull  be  evident  from  many 
Account  of  particulars  already  related.  The  only  queftionable  part 
a  confpira-  0f  his  chara6ler  is  his  fevere  puniftiment  of  a  confpiracy 
formed  againft  him  in  the  year  1320;  a  relation  of 
which,  to  avoid  interrupting  our  detail  of  more  im¬ 
portant  matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now  — The  chief 
of  the  confpirators  were  William  de  Soulis,  whofe  an- 
ceftor  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
the  countefs  of  Strathern,  and  fome  other  perfons  of 
high  rank.  The  countefs  difeovered  the  plot  *,  after 
which  Soulis  confefled  the  whole,  and  was  pumfned 
with  perpetual  imprifonment  \  as  well  as  the  counted, 
nolwithftanding  her  having  made  the  difeoverv.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Malyerb  and  John  de  Logie,  both  knight*, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  efquire,  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors  :  but  the  perfon  moll  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  (lyled  the  flower  of  chivalry. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  king,  and  ferved  with  great  re¬ 
putation  againft:  the  Saracens.  To  him  the  confpirators, 
after  having  exadled  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  revealed  their 
defigns.  He  condemned  their  undertaking,  and  refufed 
to  fhare  in  it  *,  but  did  not  difeover  it,  on  account  of 
the  oath  he  had  taken.  Yet  for  this  concealment  he 
was  tried  as  a  traitor,  condemned  and  executed,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  pcrfonal  merit  or  his  relationfhip  to 
the  king.  The  confpirators  were  tried  before  the  par¬ 
liament  at  Scone  in  1320  ;  and  this  feffion,  in  which  fo 
much  blood  was  fhed,  was  long  remembered  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  name  of  the  black  parliament.  Whether 
there  was  any  thing  real  in  this  confpiracy,  or  whether 
the  king  only  made  ufe  of  this  pretence  to  rid  himfelf  of 
fuch  as  ivere  obnoxious  to  him,  cannot  now  be  known 
with  certainty. 

State  of  The  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  is  diftinguifhed  by  great 
Scotland  at  efforts,  and  occafioned  confiderable  changes  both  in 
the  death  prQperty  and  in  power,  though  it  is  treated  by  hiftorians 
9f  Robert  I.  rather  as  a  peri0d  of  romantic  adventures,  than  as  an 
age  of  uncommon  revolutions.  However  few  and  un¬ 
important  were  his  firft  fupporters  when  he  fet  out  for 
Scone,  he  was  crowned  with  the  applaufe  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  people.  His  fucceffes,  when  he  began  to  try  his 
fkill  and  valour  againff  fuch  gallant  foldiers  as  the  Eng- 
liffi,  were  not  equal  either  to  his  views  or  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  that  decided 
the  fate  of  Bruce,  and  fecured  the  independence  of  Scot¬ 
land.  After  many  confbCls  of  various  fuccefs,  the  Eng- 
lifh  government  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  regal 
title  of  Bruce  and  the  independence  of  the  Scottilh  na¬ 
tion. 
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The  revolution  that  took  place  when  the  Saxon  race  Scc-tlawL. 
of  kings  afeended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  was  fcareely  ~ — v— ' 
greater  than  the  changes  which  happened  under  the 
great  reftorer  of  the  Scottilh  monarchy.  Some  of  the 
moll  eminent  families  in  North  Britain  fell  before  the 
fortune  of  Bruce,  and  forfeited  their  all  to  his  offended 
laws.  Many  fubordinate  barons,  who  ©wed  fealty  to 
thofe  unfortunate  families,  rofe  on  their  ruined  elates, 
and  thus  ceafed  to  be  vaflals  to  fuperior  lords.  Some  of 
the  greateft  offices,  which  had  been  hereditary  in  theie 
eminent  houfes,  palled,  with  large  pofieffions,  into  new* 
families,  and  railed  them  to  unwonted  greatnefs.  It  4s 
not  perhaps  too  much  to  fay,  when  we  affert,  that  one 
half  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Scotland  were  conferred 
on  new  proprietors,  who  gave  a  different  caff  to  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  a  mixed  people.  It  was  the  fault  of  Bruce, 
that  he  feme  times  facrificed  his  policy  to  his  gratitude  \ 
but,  much  as  the  gratitude  or  munificence  of  that  great 
prince  bellowed  on  thofe  who  had  fought  by  his  tide  in 
many  a  conflict,  lie  attempted  not  to  deprive  thofe  who 
were  innoxious  to  law*  of  their  pofieffions.  Yet  ive  have 
been  told,  that,  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  his  nobles,  he  fummoned  them  to  fhevv  by  what  light 
they  held  their  lands,  and,  that  in  reply  to  this  inquiry, 
they  drew  iheir  fwords,  and  exclaimed,  “  By  theie  we 
acquired  our  lands,  and  with  thefe  we  will  defend 
them.”  This  brilliant  pafTage,  which  has  made  fuch  a 
figure  in  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  rhetoricians  of  the  prefert 
day  as  a  beautiful  inffanee  of  the  efre<R  of  paflion  in  in¬ 
verting  the  ufual  order  of  words,  appears  to  have  little 
foundation  in  hiftoric  truth.  We  have  no  example  of 
any  man  in  Scotland  claiming  lands  by  right  ci  con- 


queff  ;  and,  during  the  reigns  of  Bruce  and  his  len  Da¬ 
vid,  there  was  no  other  right  to  lands,  except  ancient 
pefieffion,  or  the  grant  of  the  king  *.  *  Chat- 

As  the  acceffion  of  Robert  Bruce  forms  a  new  and  men's  Ca- 
brilliant  era  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  it  maybe  proper,  ledotiia, 
before  ive  proceed  in  our  narration,  to  take  a- general™**  u 
view*  of  the  Rate  of  manners  in  North  Britain  during 
the  interval  that  elapled  from  the  nth  to  the  14th 
century.  In  this  inquiry,  we  muff  carefully  diffinguiffr 
between  the  Gaelic  and  Englifh  inhabitants  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  foimer  were  the  moR  numerous  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.  The  government  was  adminifter- 
ed  by  Scoto-Saxon  kings,  on  Anglo  Norman  principles*, 
math  the  affiflance  of  Anglo-Saxon  barons.  To  thefe 
fources  muff  be  traced  the  maxims  of  the  governors  and 
the  cuftoms  of  the  governed.  Chivalry,  with  its  notions 
and  purfuits,  was  no  fooner  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Normans,  than  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scoto-Saxon 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  11.  fore  the  reign  of  Mal¬ 
colm  IV.  it  had  become  a  fort  of  maxim,  that  a  prince 
could  fcareely  be  conffdered  as  a  king  before  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighlhod  *,  and  before  the  accef¬ 
fion  of  Alexander  III.  this  maxim  was  fo  fully  eft ablilh- 
ed,  that  it  w’as  deemed  unfit,  or  perhaps  unlawful,  to 
crow*n  their  fovereign  before  he  had  been  knighted. 

The  barons,  in  this  refpetft,  followed  the  example  of 
their  fovereigns,  by  feeking  knighthood,  at  the  peril  of 
life,  through  many  a  bloody  field.  Thus  chivalry, 
which  had  been  unknown  in  Celtic  Scotland,  was  fully 
eftablilhed  before  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce  ;  and  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  w*ere  univerfally  worn  by  the  nobility. 

Before  the  conclufton  of  this  period,  the  Scottilh  bi- 
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arms  of  their  families,  with 
;  but  the  eRabli'hment  of  heralds, 
a  lord-lyon  at  their  head,  is  of  a  much  more 
modern  date. 

The  mode  of  living,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  of  the 
ordinary  claffes  of  people,  both  in  South  and  North 
Britain,  were  nearly  the  fame,  as  they  were  of  the  fame 
extraction.  The  manners  of  the  nobles  were  warlike, 
and  their  diverlions  were  analogous  to  their  manners. 
Of  thefe,  tournaments  were  the  mold  fplendid  ;  hunting 
and  hawking,  the  molt  frequent  amufements.  The 
kings  were  the  great  hunters,  in  imitation  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  fovereigns  of  England ;  and  they  had  in  every 
county  a  vaR  fared,  with  a  caRle,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  favourite  fport.  Attached  to  every  foreft  there 
was  a  fore  Her,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
game.  The  bifhops  and  barons  had  alio  their  foreflers, 
with  limilar  powers.  The  king  had  his  falconer;  an 
uffice  which,  like  that  of  deward  and  fome  others,  gave 
a  furname  to  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Of  the  domeftic  paflimes  of  thofe  ruftic  ages,  there 
are  but  few  notices.  When  David  led  his  army  to  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (Tee  N°92.),  his  varied  people 
were  amufed  by  gedures,  dancings,  and  buffoons.  The 
amufements  of  the  fame  claffes  df  people,  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  were  pretty  much  the  fame  during  thofe  conge¬ 
nial  ages.  As-  the  Esglifh  kings  had  their  minRrels, 
fo  the  Scottish  kings  had  their  harpers  and  their  trum¬ 
peters. 

The  education  of  fuch  a  people  was  fimilar  to  their 
manners.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  public 
fchools  feem  to  have  exided  in  the  principal  towns  of 
North  Britain.  The  monks,  who  were  ambitious  of 
cngroffing  the  education  of  the  youth,  obtained  grants 
of  the  principal  feminaries  ;  and  the  children  of  the 
mod  honourable  parents  were  educated  in  the  monade- 
ries.  The  abbots  had  fufficient  liberality  to  encourage 
the  dudies  of  the  monks,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
becoming  the  indrudlors  of  youth. 

It  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  the  fpeech  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  derived  a  tinge  from  that  of  their  maders,  who 
were  not  always  natives  of  North  Britain.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  period,  the  univcrfal  language  of 
Scotland,  if  we  except  the  diilriCT  of  Lothian,  was  Gae¬ 
lic  ;  but,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  language 
was  condderably  changed,  efpecially  in  the  fouthcrn  di- 
driCb,  where  it  was  much  the  fame  as  that  fpoken  in 
South  Britain  in  the  iith  and  12th  centuries. 

The  manners  which  were  mod  remarkable,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  the  mod  lading  effe&s,  were  produced  by 
that  religious  zeal  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of 
men,  from  the  highed  to  the  lowed.  All  were  active 
to  endow  or  to  enrich  a  monadery,  according  to  their 
circumdances  ;  and  many  perfons  of  rank  were  dudious 
to  be  received  into  the  fraternity  of  fome  ecclefiadical 
community.  It  was  thought  an  objedl  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  be  burled  in  the  confecrated  ground  of  fome 
religious  houfe  ;  and,  to  obtain  this  end,  many  lands 
and  other  property  were  bedowed  upon  the  monks. 
Every  monadery  had  its  roll  of  benefa&ors,  and  many 
a  heart  beat  with  defire  to  be  added  to  the  facred  lid. 
Feads  were  made,  and  maffes  faid,  for  the  fouls  of  thofe 
perfons  who  had  made  the  larged  donations  to  the 
monks ;  and  particular  monks  were  fometimes  maintain- 
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the  ed  to  pray  for  the  foul  of  the  giver.  The  fame  energe¬ 
tic  principle,  which  induced  the  people  of  that  religious 
age  to  build  chapels  and  ereCt  churches,  prompted  them 
to  found  magnificent  cathedrals,  and  to  delight  in  the 
parade  of  fplendid  woriliip.  The  age  was  warlike  as 
well  as  religious.  The  dignified  clergy  did  not  fcruple 
to  put  on  armour  with  their  caffocs.  The  bifiiops  and 
abbots,  as  well  as  the  barons,  had  their  efquires  and  ar¬ 
mour-bearers,  whom  they  rewarded  with  lands. 

In  the  wars  of  thefe  times,  defenfive  armour  was  not 
commonly  worn  by  the  Scottiffi  foldiers.  The  people 
retained  the  weapons  of  their  anceRors,  and  their  only 
defence  was  a  buckler  or  target  of  leather.  Their  chief 
offenfive  weapons  were,  a  fpear  ot  enormous  length,  and 
fwords  of  unfkilful  workmanfliip.  Their  men  at-arms, 
or  cavalry,  were  accoutred  like  the  fame  clafs  of  fol¬ 
diers  in  England,  as  they  were  the  defendants  of  Eng- 
lifhmen. 
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After  the  death  of  Robert,  the  adminiRration  was  af-  Randolph 
fumed  by  Randolph,  in  confequence  of  an  a£t  paffed  in  appointed 
1318,  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent  in  cafe  of  the  rc£ent* 
king’s  death.  In  his  new  character  he  behaved  himfelf 
in  a  moll  exemplary  manner  ;  and  by  impartially  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  his  Ration,  and  rigidly  admini- 
Rering  juftice,  he  fecured  the  public  tranquillity  in  the 
moR  perfect  manner.  A  fevere  exercife  of  juRice  was 
now  rendered  indifpenfable.  During  a  long  courfe  of 
war,  the  common  people  had  been  accuRomed  to  plun¬ 
der  and  bloodffied  ;  and  having  now  no  Englifh  ene¬ 
mies  to  employ  them,  they  robbed  and  murdered  one  233 
another.  The  methods  by  which  Randolph  repreffed  exeex- 
thefe  crimes  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  which  have  nation  * 
been  adopted  in  latter  times  ;  for  he  made  the  counties 
liable  for  the  feveral  robberies  committed  within  their 
bounds.  He  even  ordered  the  farmers  and  labourers 
not  to  houfe  the  tools  employed  by  them  in  agriculture 
during  the  night-time,  that  the  (heriff’s  officers  might 
be  the  more  vigilant  in  fecuring  them.  He  gave  orders 
for  feverely  puni filing  all  vagabonds,  and  obliged  them 
to  work  for  their  livelihood  ;  making  proclamation,  that 
no  man  ffiould  be  admitted  into  a  town  or  borough  who 
could  not  earn  his  bread  by  his  labour.  Thefe  regula¬ 
tions  were  attended  with  the  moR  falutary  effects.  A 
fellow  who  had  fecreted  his  own  plough-irons,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  they  were  Rolen,  being  detected  by  the  ffieriff’s 
officers,  was  inRantly  hanged.  A  certain  man  having 
killed  a  prieR,  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  abfolution 
from  the  pope  ;  after  which  he  boldly  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Randolph  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  and,  on  his 
conviction,  to  be  executed  :  “  Recaufe,”  faid  he,  “  al¬ 
though  the  pope  may  grant  abfolution  from  the  fpi ritual 
confequences  of  fin,  he  cannot  fereen  offenders  from 
civil  puniffiment.”  2 ^ 

King  Robert,  juR  before  his  death,  had  defired  that  DougJas 
his  heart  might  be  depofited  in  our  Saviour’s  fepulchre  lets  out  for 
at  Jerufalem  ;  and  on  this  errand  the  great  commander  Kobv 
Douglas  was  employed,  who  fet  fail  in  June  1330  with u  ‘lh 
a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue.  He  anchored  off  Sluys  berp 
in  Flanders,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Low  Countries,  An, 
where  he  expected  to  find  companions  in  his  pilgri¬ 
mage  ;  but  learning  that  Alphonfo  XI.  the  young  king 
of  Leon  and  CaRile,  was  engaged  in  a  wrar  with  Ofmyn 
the  Moor,  he  could  not  refiR  the  temptation  of  fighting 
againR  the  enemies  of  ChriRianity.  He  met  with  an 
honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  readily 
4  K  2  obtained 
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Scotland.  ^  obtained  leave  to  enter  into  what  was  thought  the  com- 
v  mon  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  The  Spaniards  firft  came  in 
fight  of  their  enemy  near  Theba,  a  caftle  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Andalufia,  towards  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
The  Moors  were  defeated }  but  Douglas  giving  way  to 
his  impetuous  valour,  purfued  the  enemy  too  eagerly, 
and  throwing  among  them  the  calket  which  contained 
the  heart  of  his  fovereign,  cried  out,  “  Now  pafs  thou 
*35  onward  as  thou  wert  wont ;  Douglas  will  follow  thee 
Is  killed  by  or  die.”  The  fugitives  rallied  and  furrounded  Doug- 
“rs  las  5  who,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  was  killed  in  at- 
*n  P  *  tempting  to  refcue  Sir  Walter  St  Clair  of  Rofiin.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  interred  in 
the  church  of  Douglas.  His  countrymen  perpetuated 
his  memory  by  bellowing  upon  him  the  epithet  of  the 
good  Sir  James  Douglas.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft 
commanders  of  the  age  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  70  battles,  57  of  which  he  gained,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  in  13. — Of  him  it  is  reported,  that  meeting  with 
an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alphonfo,  who  had  his  face 
quite  disfigured  with  fears,  the  latter  faid  to  him,  “  It 
•aftonifhes  me,  that  you,  wTho  are  faid  to  have  feen  fo 
much  fervice,  ffiould  have  no  marks  of  wounds  on  your 
face.”  “  Thank  heaven,”  anfwered  Douglas,  “  I  had 
<236  always  an  arm  to  protedl  my  face.” 

Edward  In  1 33 1 ,  Edward  Baliol  began  to  renew  his  preten- 
Baliol  f10ns  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  about  the  fame  time 

crown  of6  II.  and.  his  confort  Johanna  were  crowned 

Scotland.  at  Scone }  which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  24th 
An.  1331.  of  November.  Some  hiltorians  relate,  that  he  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  this  attempt  by  one  Twynham  Lowrifon,  a 
perfon  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  refufing  to 
do  penance  for  adultery,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  account  of  his  having  way-laid  the  official,  beaten 
him,  and  extorted  a  fum  of  money  from  him.  But 
however  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  year  dif¬ 
ferences  began  to  arife  with  England,  on  the  following 
account.  It  had  been  provided  by  an  article  of  the 
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treaty  of  Northampton,  that  “  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Scotland* 
Ledel,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  called  earl  of  Buchan ,  and  y— ' “V 1 
Henry  de  Percy,  fhould  be  reltored  to  their  ellates,  of 
which  the  king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of  the  war  between 
the  two  nations,  had  taken  poffeffion.”  This  article 
had  been  executed  with  refpeft  to  Percy,  but  not  to 
the  other  two  \  and  though  Ed  rd  had  repeatedly 
complained  of  this  neglect,  he  could  not  obtain  any  fa- 
tisfa£lion  (g). 

The  dilinherited  barons  now  refolved  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land,  though  their  force  confilted  of  no  more  than  3000 
infantry,  and  400  men  at  arms.  Edward  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  the  ufual  way,  as  he 
himfelf  did  not  yet  choofe  openly  to  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.  For  this  reafon  they  were  obliged  to  take 
fhipping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Ravenjlmre ,  Ra- 
venfpur ,  or  Ravenjhurgh ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
Randolph,  having  intelligence  of  the  Englifh  prepara¬ 
tions,  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Eaft  Lo¬ 
thian  \  but,  being  afterwards  informed  of  the  naval  ar¬ 
mament,  he  marched  northwards  \  but  died  at  Muflfel- 
burgh,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  of  July 
1332.  With  him  died  the  glory  of  Scotland.  The  Randolph 
earl  of  Marr,  a  man  whole  only  merit  confifted  in  his  the  regent 
being  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  chofen  to  fucceed^es* 
him  in  the  regency. — Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  fell  An* 
on  a  moft  curious  expedient  to  fhow  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe.  In  March  1332,  he  had  publifhed  a  prohibition  for 
any  perfon  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  Northampton.  The 
disinherited  lords  had  been  fuffered  to  embark,  exprefsly 
for  the  purpofe  of  invading  Scotland,  after  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  publifhed.  Jlfter  they  were  gone ,  Henry  de 
Percy  was  empowered  to  punifh  thofc  who  fhould  pre¬ 
fume  to  array  themfelves  in  contempt  of  his  prohibition  \ 
and  becaufe  he  underftood  that  the  Scots  were  arming 
in  order  to  repel  thofe  invaders  whom  Edward  had  in- 
diredlly  fent  againft  them,  he  empowered  Henry  de 
Percy  to  arm  againft  them. 

On 
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(g)  As  this  is  an  important  period  of  hiftory,  we  {hall  here  tranferibe  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hailes  concerning  the 
caufes  of  this  ftrange  delay  of  executing  an  article  feemingly  of  little  importance  where  a  nation  was  concerned. 
“  By  the  treaty  of  Northampton  (fays  he),  all  the  claims  of  the  Englifh  barons  to  inheritances  in  Scotland  were 
difregarded,  excepting  thofe  of  Henry  de  Percy,  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Ledel,  and  Henry  de  Beaumont.  Percy 
procured  fatisfa&ion  :  but  the  others  did  not. 

“  Henry  de  Beaumont,  ifi  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  had  aflociated  himfelf  with  the  nobility  againft  the  D’Efpen- 
fers,  and  on  that  account  had  fuffered  imprifonment  and  exile.  He  aided  Queen  Ifabella  in  the  invafion  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  the  depofition,  captivity,  and  death  of  her  hufhand.  Although,  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Mortimer,  he  had  obtained  a  fhare  in  the  partition  of  the  fpoils  of  the  D’Efpenfers,  he  perfifted  in  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  the  new  favourite  \  and  although  his  own  interefts  were  fecured  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  he 
boldly  exclaimed  againft  the  injuftice  done  to  the  other  barons  by  that  treaty.  He  joined  the  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  in  their  attempt  to  refcue  the  young  king  from  the  hands  of  Ifabella  and  her  minion,  and  place  him  in  their 
own  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  ill  advifed  confpiracy  he  again  took  refuge  in  foreign  parts.  It  appears  that  Lord 
Wake,  having  followed  the  political  opinions  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  was  involved  in  like  calamities  and  difgrace. 
While  the  queen-dowager  and  Mortimer  retained  their  influence,  the  claims  of  thofe  two  barons  were  altogether 
overlooked  :  But  within  48  hours  after  the  execution  of  Mortimer,  a  peremptory  demand  was  made  by  Edward  III. 
to  have  their  inheritance  reftored. 

“  The  demand  was  unexpe&ed  and  alarming.  Made  at  the  very  moment  of  the  fall  of  Ifabella  and  Mortimer, 
and  in  behalf  of  men  -who  had  loudly  protefted  againft  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  it  indicated  a  total  and  perilous 
change  in  the  fyftem  of  the  Englifh. 

“  Randolph,  of  late  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  viciffitudes  in  England,  The  D’Efpenfers  alternately  per¬ 
fected  and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abafed  in  the  duft  :  The  fugitive  Mortimer  elevated  to  fupreme  authority, 
victorious  over  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  and  then  dragged  to  a  gibbet.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Randolph 
to  wifhj  and  even  to  look,  for  fome  new  revolution,  which  might  prove  more  favourable  to  the  Scottifh  interefts. 

Meanwhile* 
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Scotland.  On  the  31ft  of  July,  Edward  Baliol  and  his  aflfoci- 
ates  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinghorn,  on  the 
Baliol  lands  ^'ort^  ’  routed  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  oppofed  them  3  and 
at  Kmg-  marched  next  day  to  Dunfermline.  Having  then  or- 
horn,  and  dered  his  fleet  to  wait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scots.tStllC  Procee<^e^  northwards,  and  encamped  on  the 

Miller’s  acre  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
prefent  fituation,  and  his  deftru&ion  feemed  to  be  in¬ 
evitable.  The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  Earn, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duplin  3  and  another,  nearly 
as  numerous,  had  advanced  from  the  fouth,  through  the 
Lothians  and  Stirlingfhire,  and  fixed  its  quarters  at 
Auchterarder,  eight  miles  to  the  well:  of  Forteviot. 
Hifforians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies. 
Fordun  fays,  that  the  regent  had  with  him  30,000 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  as  many  3  and  that  Baliol 
had  between  500  and  600  men  at  arms,  that  is,  horfe- 
men  completely  armed.  Hemingford  reckons  each  of 
the  Scots  armies  at  40,000,  and  Baliol’s  at  500  armed 
men.  Knyghton  fays,  that  Baliol,  when  he  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  3000  more  of  different 
forts 3  but  that  he  had  in  all  only  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  defperate  fituation,  the  Englifh  general 
formed  a  defign  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  camp. 
They  were  directed  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardine.  The  Scots  kept  no  watch,  but  abandon¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth  ;  while 
their  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  croffed  the 
river  at  midnight.  They  afcended  a  riling  ground, 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottifh  ar¬ 
my,  and  made  a  dreadful  daughter.  At  the  firfl  at¬ 
tack,  young  Randolph  hailed  with  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppofe  the  enemy ;  and  being  feconded  by  Murdoch 
earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  check  to  the 
Englifh,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  terms. 
But  now  the  regent  himfelf,  along  with  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude,  rufhed  forward  to  battle  without  the  leaf!  order  : 
fo  that  while  the  hindmofl  preffed  on,  the  foremofl  were 
thrown  down,  trodden  upon,  and  fuffocated.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  lafled  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  this  vad  ar¬ 
my  were  utterly  difperfed.  Many  men  of  eminence 


were  killed  ;  among  whom  were  Donald  earl  of  Marr,  Scotland, 
author  of  the  whole  catadrophe  3  Thomas  earl  of  Mo- 
ray,  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith,  Robert  earl  of  Carrick, 
Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  daughter 
of  the  infantry  and  of  the  men  at  arms  was  very  great  3 
the  mod  probable  accounts  make  it  2000  men  at  arms, 
and  upwards  of  13,000  common  foldiers.  The  lofs  of 
the  Englidi  was  inconfiderable.  239 

The  day  after  this  vi&ory,  Baliol  took  pofledion  ofFarther 
Perth  3  and,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl  offucc:e[so^ 
March,  caufed  the  ditch  to  be  cleared,  and  the  townBal 
to  be  fortified  with  pallifadoes.  The  fird  information 
which  the  earl  received  of  this  dreadful  defeat  was 
from  a  common  foldier,  who  fled  from  the  place  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  When  this  poor  wretch  came  up,  he 
had  time  to  do  no  more  than  to  fhow  his  wounds  3  af¬ 
ter  which  he  fell  down,  and  expired.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  field  of  battle,  he  found  a  dreadful  confirmation  of 
the  intelligence  given  by  the  foldier  5  but  indead  of 
taking  his  meafures  with  any  prudence,  he  and  his  men 
hurried  on  to  Perth,  a&uated  only  by  a  blind  im- 
pulfe  to  revenge.  At  fird  they  defigned  to  aflault 
the  place  3  but  their  hearts  failing  them,  they  next 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  unlefs  the  Scots  were  maders  at  fea. 

John  Crab,  the  Flemith  engineer  (who  had  didin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  dedroying  the  famous  engine  called 
the  fow  at  the  fiege  of  Berwick),  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  annoy  the  Englifh  on  the  eadern  coads. 

After  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  formed,  he  came 
with  ten  veflels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where  the 
Englifh  fleet  was,  and  took  the  {hip  belonging  to  Hen¬ 
ry  de  Beaumont ;  but  foon  after  all  his  ten  vedels  were  34a 
burnt  by  the  Englifh  in  a  general  engagement.  Af-Heis 
ter  this  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  raifed,  the  earl  0fcrow*ed 
March  difbanded  his  army,  and  Edward  Baliol  was  Scotland 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24th  of 
September  1332. 

The  new  monarch  was  no  fooner  put  in  pofledion 
of  the  kingdom,  than  he  left  Perth  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fife,  while  he  himfelf  repaired  to  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  party  of  King  David 
was  far  from  being  extinguifhed.  Baliol  was  fcarcely 
gone,  when  the  town  of  Perth  was  furprifed,  and  its 

fortifications 


Meanwhile,  with  great  reafon  and  good  policy,  he  delayed  the  reditution  of  the  inheritances  claimed  under  the 
treaty  of  Northampton,  in  behalf  of  the  avowed  oppofers  of  that  treaty. 

“  Befides,  it  was  neceflary  for  Randolph  to  be  aflured  that  the  Englidi,  while  they  urged  the  performance  of 
one  article  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  fmcerely  puroofe  to  perform  its  more  important  articles,  by  continuing 
to  acknowledge  the  fuccefllon  in  the  houfe  of  Bruce,  and  the  independency  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 

.  ^  ^  this,  however,  there  was  much  reafon  to  doubt.  For  the  Englidi  king  had  taken  Baliol  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  ana  had  granted  him  a  paffport  to  come  into  England,  with  permiflion  to  reflde  there  during  a  whole  year, 
(10th  October  1330).  Thefe  things  had  no  friendly  or  pacific  appearance. 

“  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  event  too  fatally  judifled  the  apprehenfions  of  Randolph  3  for,  while  Edward  III.  was 
demanding  reditution  of  the  edates  referved  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  his  fubje&s  were  arming  in  violation  of 
that  treaty. 

“It  is  remarkable,  that,  on  the  24th  March  133 1-2,  Edward  appears  to  have  known  of  the  hodile  aflociation 
of  the  difinherited  barons.  His  words  are,  1  Quia  ex  relatu  accepimus  plurimorum,  quod  diverd  homines  de  regno 
nodro,  et  alii  (meaning  Baliol  and  his  attendants),  pacem  inter  nos,  et  Robertum  de  Brus,  nuper  Regem  Scoto- 
rum,  initam  et  confirmatam  infringere  machinantes,  diverfas  congregationes  hominum  ad  arrria  indies  faciunt,  et, 
per  marcliias  regni  nojlri,  diBatn  ter  ram  Scotire,  ad  earn  tnodo  guerrino  impugnandum ,  ugredi  hitendunt Feeder  a , 
tom.  iv.  p.  5 1 1.  And  yet,  on  the  22d  April  following,  he  demanded  reditution  of  the  inheritance  of  Lord  Wake,., 
one  of  the  barons  in  arms  3”  Fader  a,  tom.  iv.  p.  518^ 
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and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  made  pri- 
foner,  with  his  family  and  vaffals.  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardine,  who  had  directed  the  Englifii  to  a  ford 
on  the  river  Earn,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Such 
of  the  Scots  as  Hill  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  their 
infant  prince,  chofe  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell 
regent.  He  was  a  brave  and  active  man,  but  had  not 
as  yet  fuflicient  force  to  attempt  any  thing  confider- 
241  able. 

His  fliame-  In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  behaved  in  a  moft  fcanda- 
fill  behavi-  l0us  manner.  At  Roxburgh,  he  made  a  folemn  fur- 
*ur'  render  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland  ;  acknowledged  Ed¬ 

ward  for  his  liege-lord  ;  and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  fuf¬ 
ficient,  he  became  bound  to  put  him  in  poffefiion  of  the 
towTn,  cafile,  and  territory  of  Berwick,  and  of  other 
lands  on  the  marches,  extending  in  all  to  the  yearly  va¬ 
lue  of  2000I.  “  on  account,”  as  the  inftrument  bears, 

“  of  the  great  honour  and  emoluments  which  wTe  have 
procured  through  the  fuffercince  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  powerful  and  acceptable  aid  which  we  have 
received  from  his  good  fubjefts.”  He  alfo  proffered 
to  marry  the  princefs  Johanna,  whom  he  confidered  as 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  to  add  500I.  to 
her  jointure  5  and  this  under  the  penalty  of  io,oool. 
to  be  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  the  young  lady,  or 
otherwife  difpofed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  further  en¬ 
gaged  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Bruce 
as  the  king  of  England  fliould  advife  *,  and,  laftly,  he 
became  bound  to  ferve  Edward  in  all  his  wars,  except¬ 
ing  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
year  together,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  all  at  his 
own  charges ;  and  he  bound  his  fucceffors  to  perform 
the  like  lervice  wfith  ICO  men  at  arms.  But  afterwards 
Edward  having  engaged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  Baliol  bound  himfelf  to  ferve  him  in  all 
hie  wars  whatever. 

Though  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  fubmitted  to 
this  fhameful  treaty,  it  roufed  the  indignation  of  thofe 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
John,  the  fecond  fon  of  Randolph,  now  earl  of  Moray 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  ;  A  rchibald,  the  youngeft 
brother  of  the  renowned  Douglas  *,  together  with  Si¬ 
mon  Frafer,  affembled  a  body  of  horftmen  at  Moffat 
in  Annandale  •,  and,  fuddenly  traverfing  the  country, 
alfaulted  Baliol  unexpeftedly  at  Annan.  His  brother 
Henry  made  a  gallant  refiflance  for  fome  time  ;  but 
was  at  lafi  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  killed,  to- 
of  Scotland.  get]ier  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  difiinftion.  Baliol, 
himfelf  efcaped  almoft  naked,  with  fcarcely  a  fingle  at¬ 
tendant,  and  fled  to  England.  After  his  departure, 
the  Scots  began  to  make  depredations  on  the  Englifii 
frontiers.  Edward  iffued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
folemnly  averred,  that  the  Scots,  by  their  hoftile  de¬ 
predations,  had  violated  the  peace  of  Northampton. 
Baliol,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  fome  Englifh 
barons,  returned  to  Scotland  •,  took  and  burnt  a  cafile 
where  Robert  de  Colville  commanded  *,  and,  efiablifh- 
ing  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh, 
began  to  make  preparations  for  befieging  Berwick.  Juft 
after  his  arrival,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  men, 
invaded  England  by  the  wefiern  marches,  plundered 
the  country,  and  carried  off  much  booty  •,  in  revenge 
for  which,  Sir  Anthony  de  I.ucy  made  an  inroad  into 
^Scotland,  defeated  and  took  prifoner  Sir  William  Dou- 
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Frafer,  Simon  Frafer,  gins,  celebrated  in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  the  t 
knight  of  Liddefdale ,  whom  Edward  caufed  to  be  put  in 
irons.  About  the  fame  time,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the 
regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  difeomfit  him 
before  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  out  of 
England  could  arrive.  A  (harp  conflift  enfued  at  R°x*xhe  S  ots 
burgh,  in  which  the  regent,  attempting  to  refeue  a  fol-  regent  de- 
dier,  was  taken  prifoner  :  and  thus  Scotland  was  at  onceleated  and 
deprived  of  its  twfo  ableft  commanders.  pri" 

Archibald  Douglas  was  now  declared  regent  *,  and  oner* 
Edwrard  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  its  inhabitants,  as  he  faid,  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  done,  and  to  feek  fuch  redrefs  as  might  feem 
good  to  himfelf.  He  ordered  poflelTion  to  be  taken 
of  the  ifle  of  Man  in  his  own  name  \  and  foon  after 
made  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  had 
fome  claim  of  inheritance  in  it.  The  chief  defign  of 
Edward  in  this  expedition,  however,  was  to  obtain 
poffefiion  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  had  been  244 

already  ceded  to  him  by  Baliol.  Ihis  appeared  to  Berwick 
the  Scots  a  place  of  no  lefs  importance  than  it  did 
Edward  5  and  therefore  they  took  all  the  precautions^ 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it.  The  earl  of 
March  was  appointed  to  command  the  cafile,  and  Sir 
William  Keith  the  town.  The  Scots  made  an  obfii- 
nate  defence  5  yet  it  w’as  evident  that  they  mufi  foon 
have  yielded  if  they  had  not  been  relieved.  At  length 
the  regent,  with  a  numerous  army,  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  endeavoured  to  convey  fuccours  into 
the  town,  or  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  quit  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  ground,  and  engage  in  battle.  But  all  his 
efforts  were  in  vain  y  the  Englifii  obfir lifted  every  paf- 
fage,  and  flood  on  the  defensive.  245 

The  regent  then  entered  Northumberland,  ivafled  the  The  Scots 
country,  and  even  affaulted  Bamborough-cafile,  where 
Philippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  rtfidence. ^hndin 
He  fondly  imagined  that  Edward  III.  would  have  aban-vatn. 
doned  the  fiege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  in  circumftances  not  diflimilar.  Edward,  however, 
perfevered  in  his  enterprife. 

During  a  general  affault,  the  town  wTas  fet  on  fire, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  confumed.  The  inhabitants  ha¬ 
ving  experienced  the  evils  of  a  fiege,  and  dreading  the 
greater  evils  of  a  fiorm,  implored  the  earl  of  March  and 
Sir  William  Keith  to  feek  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
truce  wras  obtained  •,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  town 
and  cafile  fliould  be  delivered  up  on  terms  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  unlefs  fuccours  arrived  before  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers  on  the  19th  July. 

By  the  treaty,  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  regent.  He  found  him 
with  his  army  in  Northumberland  \  urged  the  neccflity  The  Sects 
of  his  return  \  and  fiiowed  him,  that  Berwick,  if  not  in-refolve  to 
fiantly  relieved,  was  lofi  for  ever.  Perfuaded  by  his  an 

portunities,  the  regent  rcfolved  to  combat  the  Englifii,^^' 
and  either  to  fave  Berwick  or  lofe  the  kingdom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  the  regent  pre- 
paied  for  battle.  He  divided  his  army  into  four  bo¬ 
dies.  The  firfi  was  led  by  John  earl  of  Moray,  the  fen 
of  Randolph  *,  but  as  he  was  young  and  inexperienced 
in  w’ar,  James  and  S^mon  Frafer,  foldiers  of  appro¬ 
ved  reputation,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  command. 

The  fecond  body  was  led  by  the  fieward  of  Scotland, 
a  youth  of  16,  under  the  infpeftion  of  his  uncle  Sir 
James  Stewart  of  Rofyth.  The  third  body  was  led 

by 
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by  the  regent  himfelf,  having  with  him  the  earl  of 
Car  rick  and  other  barons  of  eminence.  The  fourth 
body,  or  referve,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Hugh 
earl  of  Rofs. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottirti  army  on  that  day  are 
varioufly  reported  by  hiftorians.  The  continuator  of 
Hemingford,  an  author  of  that  age,  and  Knyghton, 
who  lived  in  the  fucceeding  age,  afeertain  their  numbers 
with  more  precifion  than  is  generally  required  injiirto- 
rical  fa£fs. 

The  continuator  of  Hemingford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  arrangement  of  the  Scottirti  army. 
He  fays,  that,  befides  earls  and  other  lords  or  great 
barons,  there  were  55  knights,  1100  men  at  arm«,  and 
13,500  of  the  commons  lightly  armed,  amounting  in 
all  to  14,655. 

With  him  Knyghton  appears  to  concur,  when  his 
narrative  is  cleared  from  the  errors  of  ignorant  or  care- 
lefs  tranferibers. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fervants  who  tended 
the  horfes  of  perfons  of  dhtin£tion  and  of  the  men  at 
arms,  and  the  ufelefs  followers  of  the  camp,  were  more 
numerous  than  the  a&ual  combatants. 

The  Engliih  were  advantageoufly  ported  on  a  rirtng 
ground  at  Ilalidon,  with  a  marihy  hollow  in  their 
front.  Of  their  particular  difpofition  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed,  farther  than  that  Baliol  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  provided  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
“  That  Berwick  fliould  be  confidered  as  relieved,  in 
cafe  200  men  at  arms  forced  their  pafifage  into  the 
town.”  This  the  Scottiih  men  at  arms  attempted  ; 
but  Edward,  aware  of  their  purpofe,  oppofed  them  in 
perfon,  and  repulfed  them  with  great  daughter.  The 
Scottiih  army  rufhed  on  to  a  general  attack  ;  but  they 
had  to  defeend  into  the  marfliy  hollow  before  mount¬ 
ing  the  eminences  of  Halydon.  After  having  ftruggled 
with  the  difficulties.  of  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  incefiantly  galled  by  the  Englirti  archers,  they 
reached  the  enemy.  Although  fatigued  and  disorder¬ 
ed  in  their  ranks,  they  fought  as  it  became  men  who 
had  conquered  under  the  banners  of  Robert  Bruce. 
The  Englifh,  with  equal  valour,  had  great  advantages 
of  fituation,  and  were  better  difeiplined  than  their  an- 
tagonirts.  The  earl  of  Rofs  led  the  referve  to  attack 
in  Hank  that  wing  where  Baliol  commanded  ;  but  he 
wras  repulfed  and  (lain.  There  fell  with  him  Kenneth 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith. 

In  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  events  were  equally 
difartrous.  The  regent  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
the.  Scots  everywhere  gave  way.  In  the  field,  and 
during  a  purfuit  for  many  miles,  the  number  of  (lain  and 
prifoners  Was  fo  great,  that  few  of  the  Scottirti  army  es¬ 
caped. 

.Befides  the  earls  of  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Men- 
teith,  there  were  among  the  (lain  Malcolm  earl  of  Le¬ 
nox,  an  aged  baron  ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremoft 
to  repair,  to  the  ftandard  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  his 
lart  exertions  were  for  his  country  :  Alexander  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick,  who  atoned  for  his  fhort  defe&ion 
from  the  family  of  his  benefa&or  ;  John  Campbell  earl 
of  Athol,  nephew  of  the  late  king ;  James  Frafer,  and 
Simon  Frafer John  de  Graham,  and  Alexander  de 
Lindefay,  Alan  Stewart,  and  many  other  perfons  of 
eminent  rank. 
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The  Steward  had  two  uncles,  John  and  James.  John  Scotland. 
wras  killed,  and  James  mortally  wounded  and  made  pri- v 
foner. 

The  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  ot  battle,  lived  only  to  fee  his  army  difeom- 
fited  and  himfelf  a  prifoner. 

This  vi&ory  was  obtained  with  very  inconfiderable 
lofs.  It  is  related  by  the  Englirti  hifforians,  that  on 
the  fide  of  their  countrymen,  there  were  killed  one 
knight,  one  efquire,  and  twelve  foot  foldiers.  Nor  will 
this  appear  incredible,  when  we  remember,  that  the 
Englifh  ranks  remained  unbroken,  and  that  their  ar¬ 
chers,  at  a  fecure  diftance,  inceffantly  annoyed  the  Scot¬ 
tirti  infantry. 

According  to  capitulation  the  town  and  caftle  of  Ber-  Berwick 
wick  furrendered,  and  the  Englirti  king  took  12  hoffages/ur[en,ders: 
for  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens.  ah  Scotland 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  under  the  fabmits. 
fubjc&ion  of  Baliol,  excepting  a  few  fortrefles  fo  that 
it  became  neceffbry  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
young  king  and  queen.  Accordingly,  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  France,  where  they  were  honourably  enter¬ 
tained.  Meanwhile,  Baliol  employed  himfelf  in  ma¬ 
king  new  concertions  to  his  liege- lord  Edward;  and  in 
1334  the  work  of  fub  million  was  completed  by  a  fo- 
lemn  inftrument  drawn  up  by  Baliol,  in  which  he  fur- 
rendered  great  part  of  the  Scottiih  dominions,  to  be  for 
ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  tills  inftru-  Meafi  fu fo¬ 
ment  Baliol  faid,  that  “  he  had  formerly  become  bound  millions  ot 
to  make  a  grant  to  Edward  of  lands  on  the  marches,  Baliol. 
to  the  amount  of  tivo  thouf and  pound  lands  ;  that  the 
Scottirti  parliament  had  ratified  his  obligation  ;  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  furrendered  Berwick  and  its  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  now-,  for  completely  difeharging  his  obli¬ 
gation,  he  made  an  abfolute  furrender  to  the  Engliili 
crown  of  the  forerts  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Ettrick  ; 
of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries  ; 
together  with  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  con- 
rtabularies  of  Linlithgow  and  Haddington.”  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  furrender  was  made  with  fo  much  precipi¬ 
tation,  that  Baliol  forgot  to  except  his  own  private 
eftateout  of  it.  This,  however,  was  generoufiy  rertored 
to  him  by  Edward ;  who  proclaimed,  that,  “  having 
already  received  fatisfa&ion  in  full,  he  had  too  much 


reverence  for  God,  jurtice,  and  good  faith  to  man,  to 
allow  the  ceffion  to  be  prejudicial  lo  the  private  rights  of 
the  king  of  Scots.”  At  the  fame  time,  Baliol  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  before  his  liege-lord  ;  did  homage,  and  fwore 
fealty,  “  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the 
ifles  adjacent.” 

A  quarrel  now  arofe  among  the  difinherited  lords,  a  quarrel 
to  whom  this  revolution  had  been  owing,  which  pro- among  the 
duced  the  worrt  confequences  to  the  intereft  of  Baliol.  ***  tfhlh  dif- 
The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Moubray  died,  leaving 
.daughters,  but  no  iiTue-male.  Moubray  having  claimed 
a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother,  Baliol 
countenanced  his  fuit,  and,  as  it  appears,  put  him  in 
poffeffion  of  the  inheritance.  Henry  de  Beaumont  earl 
of  Buchan,  and  David  de  Strathbolgic  or  Haftings, 
earl  of  Athol,  efooufed  the  caufe  of  the  heirs  general ; 
but  perceiving  that  their  folicitations  were  not  heard, 
they  left  the  court  in  difguit,  and  retired  to  their  ca- 
rtles  about  the  end  of  Auguft  1334.  Baliol  foon  per¬ 
ceived  his  error  in  offending  thefe  two  powerful  lords  ; 
and  in  order  to  regain  their  favour,  difmifled  Moubray, 
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Scotland,  and  conferred  on  David  de  Strathbolgie  the  whole 
*  ~  eftates  of  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland.  Thus  he 
alienated  the  affe&ions  of  Moubray,  and  added  to  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  who  was  by  far  too  power- 
251  ful  before. 

Baliors  About  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell, 
wher/de*^  having  regained  his  freedom,  began  to  affemble  the 
feated.  "  friends  °f  liberty,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  Mou¬ 
bray.  In  a  moment  every  thing  was  in  confufion. 
Geffrey  de  Moubray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted  ; 
Henry  de  Beaumont  was  befieged  in  his  caftle  of  Dun- 
darg  by  Murray  and  Moubray,  and  forced  to  furren- 
der,  but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  England. 
Richard  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pafs  into  England 
with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galfton.  The  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  ifle  of  Bute 
ever  fmce  the  battle  of  Halidon,  now  paffed  over  to 
the  caftle  of  Dunbarton,  which  was  one  of  the  few  forts 
remaining  to  King  David.  With  the  affiftance  of  Dou- 
gal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
caftle  of  Dunoon  in  Cowal.  His  tenants  of  the  ifle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  flew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
prefented  his  head  to  their  mafter.  John  the  fon  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri- 
foner  in  the  a&ion.  He  ordered  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render,  and  attached  himfelf  to  the  Scottilh  intereft. 
Encouraged  by  thefe  fucceffes,  the  Steward  entered  his 
ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  David. 
Godfrey  de  Rofs,  the  governor  of  Ayrfhire,  fubmitted 
to  the  Steward.  The  earl  of  Moray  returned  from 
France,  whether  he  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Hali¬ 
don,  and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
Steward.  The  earl,  having  railed  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  againft  the  earl  of  Athol,  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  Lochaber,  and  at  laft  to  furrender  \  after 
He  retires  which  he  embraced  the  party  of  the  conquerors.  Ba- 
into  Eng-  liol  was  now  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  in 
land,  and  order  to  folicit  aftiftance  from  Edward  \  and  this  was 
afllftance^of re granted.  Edward  himfelf  took  the  field  at  a 
Edwardf  °  very  unfavourable  feafon  for  military  enterprifes.  His 
army  was  divided  into  two  parts.  With  the  one  Ed¬ 
ward  wafted  Lothian,  while  Baliol  did  the  like  in  A- 
nandale  with  the  other  5  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Patrick 
e&rl  of  March,  notwithftanding  the  unfavourable  pofture 
of  affairs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  fworn  to 
England.  His  motive  for  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintained  him  in  an  indepen¬ 
dency  dangerous  to  Scotland,  he  was  affured  that  they 
would  never  permit  him  to  become  formidable  in  a  coun- 
254  try  which  they  themfelves  poffefled. 

Xochleven  The  year  1335  is  remarkable  for  the  liege  of  Loch- 
caftieun-  jeven  caftje  ^  tjle  under  John  de  Strivelin. 

befieged  by  This  fort  is  built  on  a  (mall  ifland,  and  very  difficult 
the  Eng-  of  accefs.  The  Englilh  commander  ere&ed  a  fort  in 
liftx.  the  cemetery  of  Kinrofs ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

An.  1335.  lake?  from  whence  runs  the  ft  ream  called  the  Water  of 
Leven ,  he  railed  a  ftrong  and  lofty  bulwark,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  ifland  under  wTater,  and 
oblige  the  garrifon  to  furrender.  But  four  of  the 
Scots  foldiers,  having  found  means  to  approach  the 
bulwark  undifeovered,  pierced  it  fo  dexteroufly,  that 
the  waters,  rufliing  out  with  a  prodigious  force,  over¬ 
flowed  part  of  the  Englilh  camp  j  and  the  garrifon, 
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Tallying  out  under  the  confulion  occalioned  by  this  Scotland, 
unexpected  inundation,  ftormed  and  plundered  the  fort  ” 
at  Kinrofs.  At  this  time  the.  Englilh  commander, 
with  many  of  his  foldiers,  happened  to  be  abfent  at 
Dunfermline,  celebrating  the  feftival  of  St  Margaret. 

On  his  return,  he  fwore  that  he  would  never  defilt  till 
he  had  taken  the  place,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword  \  but  his  utmoft  efforts  were  at  laft  baffled,  and 
he  was  obliged,  notwithftanding  his  oath,  to  delift. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  affembled  a  parliament 
at  Dairfy,  near  Cupar  in  Fife  5  but  no  plan  of  defence 
could  be  fixed  on,  by  reafon  of  the  animolities  and  fac¬ 
tions  which  prevailed  among  the  barons.  Through  the 
mediation  of  the  French,  fome  terms  of  peace  were  pro- 
pofed  }  but  being  rejedled  by  the  Englilh,  Edward  again 
invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging  the  country  with 
one  army,  while  Baliol  and  the  earl  of  Warrene  did  the  2 ^ 
fame  with  another.  Soon  after  the  invafion,  Count  Guy  Count  Guy 
of  Namur  landed  at  Berwick  with  a  confiderable  num- of  Namur 
ber  of  men  at  arms  in  the  fervice  of  the  Englilh. 
advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  •,  but  was  p^f@neren 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  earls  of  March  andF 
Moray,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment,  one  Richard  Shaw,  a  Scottilh  efquire,  was  fingled 
out  by  a  combatant  in  the  army  of  Count  Guy,  and 
both  pierced  each  other  with  their  fpears  ;  the  ftranger 
being  ftripped,  was  difeovered  to  be  a  woman.  The  ^ 
earl  of  Moray  treated  Guy  with  the  greateft  refpeCI,  The  Scott 
not  only  allowing  him  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  regent 
to  depart  from  Scotland  without  moleftation,  but  even  takcn  pri- 
attending  him  to  the  borders,  accompanied  by  William  f** m 
Douglas  and  his  brother  James.  On  his  return,  Wil-quenceof 
liam  de  Preffen,  warden  of  the  caftle  and  foreft  of  Jed-  which  a 
burgh,  attacked  and  defeated  his  party  ;  James  Douglas  fhameful 
was  killed,  the  earl  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  lreat,y  ]8 
into  England.  #  .  with  Eng- 

Thus  was  the  Scottilh  nation  once  more  reduced  to  land, 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  de  Moubray,  Geffrey 
de  Mowbray,  and  fome  others,  pretending  powers  from 
“  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  at  Perth  ;  the 
fubftance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  Scots  Ihould  re¬ 
ceive  pardon,  and  have  their  fees,  lands  and  offices  re- 
ftored,  excepting  thofe  who  by  common  affent  in  parlia¬ 
ment  Ihould  be  excluded.  The  liberties  of  the  church 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland  were  to 
remain  in  full  force.  All  offices  were  to  be  filled  with 
Scotfmen,  excepting  that  the  king  Ihould  appoint  whom 
he  pleafed  within  his  regalities. 

The  earl  of  Athol  now  began  to  perfecute  with  the  The  earl  of 
utmaft  fury  thofe  who  wilhed  well  to  the  caufe  of  Scot- Athol  de¬ 
land.  With  3000  men  he  befieged  the  caftle  of  Kil-fe.ated  and 
drommey,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  refuge  of*11  e  ' 

King  David’s  party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both¬ 
well  refolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  the  refeue  of  his 
wife  and  family,  who  were  ftiut  up  in  this  caftle.  With 
1 1 OO  men  he  furprifed  Athol  in  the  foreft  of  Kilblain. 

The  earl’s  men,  feized  with  a  panic,  fled  and  difperfed 
themfelves  \  on  which  their  commander,  refufing  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  quarter,  was  killed.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  then 
affembled  a  parliament  at  Dunfermline,  where  he  was 
immediately  appointed  regent.  25a 

In  1336  the  king  of  England  perceiving  that  the  Edward 
Scots  were  taken  under  the  patronage  of  France,  re-*^esScot- 
folved  to  invade  their  country,  and  cruih  them  at  once,jaan(|# 

before  An.  1336. , 
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Scotland.  before  they  could  have  any  affiftance  fiom  their  new 
“  v  '  allies.  In  this  expedition  he  penetrated  as  far  as  In- 
vernefs  3  but  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  avoided  coming  to  a  general  a£lion  3  fo  that 
Edward  could  not  effeft  any  thing  of  confequence. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas 
Rofheme,  who  had  landed  at  Dunnottar.  They  were 
defeated  5  but  Roftieme  fell  in  the  a£lion.  Edward 
chaftifed  the  vanquifhed  feverely  for  their  temerity,  and 
laid  the  town  in  aihes.  He  then  began  to  repair  the 
caftles  whole  fortifications  had  been  demolilhed  by 
King  Robert.  He  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence  the  caftles 
of  Dunottar,  Kinclevin,  Lawriefton,  Stirling,  Bothwell, 
Edinburgh,  and  Roxburgh  3  greatly  augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Perth,  and  left  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.  The  Scots  began  to  reduce  thefe 
caftles  as  foon  as  Edward  was  departed  3  and  in  1337, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.  No 
great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
fide.  Edward  being  employed  in  preparations  for  inva¬ 
ding  France,  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  3  and  the  Scots,  divided  among  themfelves, 
and  deftitute  of  thofe  leaders  under  whom  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  glory,  could  not  now  annoy  their  ene¬ 
mies  as  formerly.  The  moil  remarkable  tranfa&ion 
was  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  belonging  to  the 
fuccelsfully  earl  0f  March.  The  Englifti  commander  was  the  earl 
th<f  En\uh  Salifbury.  The  earl  of  March  was  abfent  3  but  his 

An.  1337.  vvife>  the  daughter  of  Randolph,  from  her  complexion 
commonly  called  Black  Agnes,  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  her  hulband’s  abfence.  The  Englifti  again  employed 
that  huge  machine  called  a  fow ,  formerly  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  fiege  of  Berwick  :  it  met  with  the 
fame  fate  now  as  at  that  time  ;  an  huge  llone,  let  fall 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  cruthed  it  to  pieces. 
The  Englifti,  baffled  in  every  attack,  turned  the  fiege 
l  into  a  blockade  3  but  Sir  Alexander  Ram  fay  having 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  refolute  men,  the  garri- 
fon  made  a  fally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy-  The  Englifti,  diiheartened  by  io  many 
misfortunes,  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

260  In  1338,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  and 
Exploits  of  was  fUCCeeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  the  Steward  of 
Scotland.  In  1339  he  reduced  the  town  or  Perth  and 
the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  and  gained  over  to  the  Scottifti 
intereft  William  Bullock,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Cou- 
par  :  after  which,  having  expelled  the  enemy  from  every 
poll  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  he  employed  him- 
felf  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  he 
could. 

In  1341,  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  furprifed  by  a 
device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.  According  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  one  Walter  Currie  of  Dundee  privately  re¬ 
ceived  into  his  fhip  the  knight  of  Liddefdale,  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Frafer,  Joachim  of  Kinbuck,and  200  refolute  men. 
Currie  caft  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  an 
Englifti  ftiipmafter,  who  had  a  cargo  of  wine  and  pro- 
vifions,  with  which  he  propofed  to  furniih  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  caftle.  His  ban-els  and  hampers  were  brought 
to  the  caftle-gate,  and  fuddcnly  thrown  down  in  filth  a 
manner  as  to  obftriuft  the  {hutting  of  it.  Currie  and 
his  men  then  flew  the  fentinels  :  and  the  knight  of  Li  l- 
King David diefd^le^  with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
rushed  in,  overpowered  the  gar ri fc-n,  and  pnade  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  the  place. — On  the  4th  of  March  this 
Vol.  XVII I.  Part  II. 
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year,  the  king  and  queen  arrived  from  France,  and  land¬ 
ed  at  Inverbervie  in  Kincardineftiire. 

In  1342,  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  took  the  ftrong  for- 
trefs  of  Roxburgh  3  for  which  important  fervice  the  king 
beftowed  on  him  the  charge  of  ftieriff  of  Teviotdale,  at 
that  time  held  by  William  Douglas  knight  of  Liddef¬ 
dale.  The  king’s  liberality  proved  fatal  to  Ramfay  :  Miferablc 
for  from  that  time  Douglas  became  his  implacable  and  of  Sir 

inveterate  enemy  3  and  having,  after  a  pretended  recon- 
ciliation,  unexpe&edly  furpriled  him  with  three  of  his  ^  siVwil- 
friends,  he  put  them  inftantly  to  death,  carrying  off  liam  Bul- 
Ramfay  himfelf  to  his  caftle  of  the  Hermitage,  where  lock, 
he  caufed  him  to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  a  moil  bar¬ 
barous  manner.  The  unhappy  man  was  confined  in  a 
room,  over  which  was  a  heap  of  wheat  ;  a  few  grains 
of  which  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
many  as  would  fupport  life,  but  as  would  protradl  it  for 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  fenfible  of  the  agonies  of 
hunger:  and  in  this  miferabte  fituation  he  furvived  17 
days.  About  the  fame  time  Sir  William  Bullock  was 
put  to  death  by  Douglas  in  a  fimilar  manner  3  nor  was 
King  David  at  that  time  in  a  capacity  to  punifti  fuca 
atrocious, cruelties  committed  by  fo  powerful  a  fubje£l.  264 

In  the  mean  time,  David  having  railed  a  powerful  David  in¬ 
army,  prepared  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  of  the  Enghfh,  ^n?- 


land,  and 
befos*vas 


from  whom  he  had  fuffered  fo  much.  Edward  was  at 
that  time  in  France,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  raife  all  with  the 
the  militia  beyond  the  Trent  :  which  order,  however,  utmoft 
produced  but  little  effe£l  3  fo  much  was  this  mean-crue^y- 
fpirited  prince  defpifed  by  the  Englifti!  David  inva¬ 
ded  Northumberland  without  oppofition,  and  ravaged 
the  country  ;  but  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  New- 
caftle,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  Nevil,  an 
excellent  officer.  David,  exafperated  at  this  rCpulfe, 
entered  the  bilhopric  of  Durham,  which  he  ravaged  in 
the  moft  cruel  manner.  However,  on  the  approach  of 
Edward  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  retire  3  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agreed  on. 

This  pacification  was  but  Ihort-lived.  In  1345  the  Other -nva- 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  England,  while  Ed-fi°ns- 
ward  took  all  neceffary  mealures  for  oppofing  them  :  An* 
however,  this  year  the  Scots  were  fuccelsful,  ravaging 
Weftmoreland,  and  burning  feveral  towns.  The  year 
ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations  3  and 
hoftilities  were  not  renewed  till  1346,  when  David  en¬ 
tered  England  with  an  army  of  50.OCO  men.  His  firfi: 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  fortrefs  of  Liddel,  and 
maffacring  all  whom  he  found  in  it.  The  commander,  2 66 
Sir  Walter  Selby,  capitulated  with  a  Scots  knight  for  Monftrous 
his  life  3  but  the  bargain  being  difapproved  of  by  Da-  .  ot 
vid,  he  ordered  two  of  Selby’s  Tons  to  be  ftrangled  in  au 
his  prefence,  and  then  the  father’s  head  to  be  cut  off. 

From  thence  the  Scots  marched  to  Bancroft,  which 
they  plundered  3  then  pafimg  into  Northumberland,  they 
pillaged  the  priory  of  Hexham,  but  fpared  the  town, 
that  it  might  lerve  as  a  magazine.  Three  other  towns, 
Corhridge,  Durham,  and  Darlington,  were  fpared  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  his  march  to  Durham,  it  is  faid 
that  he  would  have  made  the  county  a  defert,  had  not 
fome  of  the  monks  paid  him  a  contribution  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  fpare  their  eftates  :  however,  according 
to  Knvghton,  every  Engliftiman  who  fell  into  David’s 
hands  was  put  to  death,  unlefs  lie  could  redeem  his  life 
by  paying  threepence. 

To  put  a  flop  to  the  cruelties  of  this  barbarous  inva- 
4  L  der, 
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der,  the  queen  of  England,  in  her  hufband’s  abfence, 
ailtinbled  a  powerful  army,  which  was  divided  into 
four  bodies  ;  the  firtt  commanded  by  Lord  Heny 
Percy  ;  the  fecond  by  the  archbiihop  of  York  5  the 
third  by  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Moubray,  and 
Sir  Ihomas  Rokeby  ;  and  the  fourth  and  principal  di- 
vifion  w7as  headed  by  Edward  Baliol. — The  king  of 
Scotland  headed  a  chofen  battalion,  compofed  of  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which 
he  had  been  fupphed  by  France,  The  high  flewrard 
of  Scotland  headed  the  fecond  line  ;  and  the  third  was 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Douglas.  While 
the  Englifh  w7ere  approaching,  Lord  Douglas  and  Sir 
David  Graham  lkirmifhed  with  them,  but  were  defeat¬ 
ed  writh  the  lofs  of  500  of  their  men  ;  w  hich  Teemed  an 
omen  of  the  difatter  that  was  about  to  enfue.  The  ge¬ 
neral  engagement  began  between  the  archers  on  both 
Tides  ^  but  the  Englith  being  much  fuperior  in  the  ufe 
of  the  bow,  the  tteward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  his  countrymen.  The  Englifh  archers,  unable 
An.  1346.  to  bear  his  attack,  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy’s 
divifion,  which  was  thus  put  in  confufion,  and  would 
have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to 
their  relief  with  a  body  of  4000  horfe.  The  Eevvard 
was  then  obliged  to  retire  ;  by  which  means  the  flank 
of  that  divifion  commanded  by  David,  and  which  vras 
then  engaged  with  another  line  of  the  Englifh,  was  left 
expofed  to  an  attack.  Baliol  perceived  the  advantage  ; 
and,  without  purfuing  the  tteward,  attacked  the  king’s 
divifion,  which  was  fpeedily  cut  in  pieces  or  difper- 
fed.  David  wTas  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  but  Hill  maintained  the  fight  with  obflinacy  ; 
nor  would  he  yield  even  w’hen  wounded  in  the  head 
with  an  arrow7,  expedling  every  moment  to  be  relieved 
by  the  fleward  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  w7as  flill 
entire  under  the  lords  Moray  and  Douglas.  At  laft 
finding  himfelf  totally  overpowered,  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
treat,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  one  John 
Copeland.  This  captain,  endeavouring  to  feize  the 
king,  had  tw7o  of  his  teeth  flruck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
gauntlet  \  but  at  latt,  finding  it  in  vain  to  refill,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fw7ord  and  fuirender 
himfelf  a  prifoner. — After  he  was  taken,  Baliol  at¬ 
tacked  and  totally  routed  that  divifion  of  the  Scottiih 
mmy  which  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  lords 
Moray  and  Douglas.  In  this  battle  the  Scots  loft  a 
great  number  of  their  nobility,  and  15,000  common 
foldiers.  Many  persons  of  the  firft  dittin&ion  w7ere  al- 
fo  taken  with  the  king  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
efcape  of  the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  avarice  of  the 
Englifh  foldiers,  who  r.egle&ed  the  purfuit  in  order  to 
plunder,  fcarcely  a  fingle  foldier  would  have  returned. 
Account  of  King  David,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  was  ear¬ 
ning  Dav.'dried  to  the  caflle  of  Buxnborough,  where  he  was  kept 
after  the  w’ith  fo  much  privacy,  that  for  lome  time  it  wTas  not 
known  where  he  w7as,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  pri¬ 
foner.  As  foon  as  the  truth  wras  known,  the  queen  of 
England  demanded  the  royal  prif  ner  from  Copeland; 
but  the  latter  pofitively  refufed  to  part  with  him  even 
to  the  queen,  unlefs  (he  could  produce  an  order  to  that 
purpofe  under  Edward’s  hand  and  feal.  This  refolute 
behaviour  was  relented  by  the  queen,  and  a  complaint 
made  to  the  king  ;  in  confequence  of  which  Copeland 
was  fummoned  to  appear  before  Edward,  after  having 
r^figned  David  to  the  cuilody  of  Lord  Nevil.  The 
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Englifh  monarch,  at  that  time  in  Fiance,  approved  of  Scot’s  rd, 
all  that  he  had  done,  rewarded  him  with  500I.  a  year,  —v— ' 

and  fent  him  back  to  England  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  David  was  then  efcorted  by  Copeland, 
attended,  it  is  faid,  by  20,000  men,  from  the  caflle  of 
Ogle  in  Northumberland,  till  the  Lord  Nevil,  by  in¬ 
denture,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rokeby  fheriff  of  Yorkfhire.  In  the  fame  pompous 
manner  he  wras  conduced  all  the  way  to  London,  which 
he  entered  on  a  black  courier.  He  was  received  in  the 
capital  wfith  the  greateil  folemnity  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  other  magistrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
lining  all  the  llreets  through  w  hich  he  palled,  the  houfes 
loaded  w7ith  fpedhitois,  who  exprefied  a  generous  con¬ 
cern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the  Tower,  he 
was  delivered,  by  indenture  likewife,  to  the  cuilody  cf 
the  conflable,  the  Lord  John  Darcy,  on  the  2d  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1347.  #  270 

Baliol  now,  encouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  his  ri-  Baliol 
val,  made  an  effort  once  more  to  eitabiiili  himfelf  on  makes  an°- 
the  throne  of  Scotland;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
reduced  the  cattles  of  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  the  the  ertwn 
forett  of  Ettric,  the  Merfe,  with  the  dittrids  of  Annan- of  Scotland, 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  Twceddale.  The  Scots  ccnti-  An.  13.37. 
nued  faithful  to  the  caufe  of  their  king,  notw-ithttand- 
ing  his  misfortunes,  and  chofe  the  Steward  for  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  kingdom.  He  behaved  with  a  prudence 
equal  to  the  high  ttation  which  he  filled  :  but  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Baliol  wras  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  fcarcely  probable 
he  could  have  maintained  his  ground,  had  not  Edward 
again  confented  to  a  truce  ;  which,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  ill  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  In  fa<51, 
though  both  Scots  and  Engliih  hittorians  are  filent  as 
to  particulars,  we  find,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1348,  all  Scotland  wTas  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh  ;  excepting  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Hermitage,  The  Sects 
and  Lanric,  which  w>as  part  of  Baliol’s  hereditary  ett ate,  recover  the 
and  defended  by  him  with  an  army.  The  Scots  hitto-  Sreatftt 
rians  inform  us,  that  the  Englifh,  in  revenge  for  the  da-  ccui’trv^^ 
mages  done  to  their  country  by  the  bieach  of  the  pence,  An.  1*33  s. 
proclaimed  a  tournament  and  other  military  exeicifes  at 
Berwick,  to  which  they  invited  the  Scots;  but  in  their 
way  thither  the  latter  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  were 
all  cut  in  pieces.  „„„ 

The  years  1349  and  1350  were  remarkable  cnly  for  Scotland 
a  dreadful  plague  which  invaded  Scotland,  after  having  infe-fted 
ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe.  According  to  Fcr-'vlt^? 
dun,  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  perifhed  at  thisj^*^ 
time.  The  patient's  flefn  fwclled  exceedingly,  and  he  An.  1249 
died  in  two  days  iilnefs ;  but  the  mortality  afie&ed  chief-  to  1352/ 
ly  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people.  The  fame 
dreadful  calamity  continued  throughout  the  years  1351 
and  1352;  occafioning  a  ceflation  of  aims  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

All  this  time  King  David  remained  a  prifoner  in 
England  ;  for  though  feveral  treaties  Lad  been  prepofed, 
they  had  hitherto  come  to  nothing,  becrufe  the  Engliflr 
monarch  infilled  upon  being  indemnified  for  the  ravages 
which  the  Scots  had  committed  in  his  territories.  At 
latt  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  inculd  be  Xerms^prc- 
immediatelv  fet  at  liberty,  on  paying  90,000  merks  for  pofed  for  re- 
his  ranfom,  by  equal  proportions,  within  the  fpace  of  ieafe  of  the 
nine  years:  That  ic,cco  merks,  being  the  full  propor-^cott 
tion,  fhould  be  paid  at  the  feaft  of  Candlemas  next  tonarc  * 
come,  the  fecond  at  Candlemas  1357, and  foon  till  com¬ 
plete 
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*  j  -  —  fleet 5  for  the  Scotland. 

Scots  had  defolaled  the  country  through  which  he  v— - — 1 ■ 

palled.  During  his  march  his  army  was  haraffed,  and 
his  foragers  cut  off,  fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  dlffrefs;  % 
and  at  laff  his  fleet  being  totally  deffroyed  by  a  fform,  But*is  obli¬ 
ge  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accomplifh-  gee!  to  re- 
ing  any  thing.  turn  with¬ 

in  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been0^^001”- 
left  by  his  faLher  to  carry  on  the  war  in  France,  de- thing?2  ^ 
feated  and  took  prifoner  John  king  of  France  at  the 
battle  of  Poiriers.  In  this  battle  were  3000  Scots, 
who  had  gone  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  monarch, 
and  who  iuffered  extremely.  However,  the  fuccefs  of 
Edward,  inffead  of  rendering  him  haughty,  feemed  to 
have  a  contrary  efleft  5  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Pope 
Innocent  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  with 
France,  in  which  the  Scots  were  comprehended.  Du-  280 
ring  this  interval,  the  ranfom  of  the  king  of  Scots  was  David  ob- 
fe tiled  at  it>o,CCO  merks  to  be  paid  in  ten  years  j  for taim  hls  ]i- 

hoftages  were  to  be  given  as  formerly.  Inberty* 
aT  f t>Ao 4 ■% *  ^ i-  i Aii  /vi, 1  i_#_  it  An.  i 


which  2  ______  _ . . _ 

confeqwence  of  this  treaty,  David  at  laff  obtained  his  li¬ 
berty  in  13585  and  Edward  laid  afide  all  hopes  of  ever 
fubduing  Scotland.  As  for  Ealiol,  lie  was  now  lunk  in 
oblivion  5  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  him,  or 
when  he  died. 
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t  Scotland,  plete  payment  fliould  be  made  of  the  whole :  That,  du-  ceive  proviffons  all  the  way  from  his 
v  ' ''  fing  i-ke  1  ud  fpace  of  nine  years,  there  thould  be  a  truce  "  1  ’  ’  **  '  * 

between  the  two  kingdoms  :  That  20  Scots  gentlemen, 
of  the  bed  families  in  the  kingdom,  ffiould  remain  in 
England  as  hoftages  and  fare  ties  for  the  Paid  fum  ;  and 
that,  if  any  part  thereof  was  not  paid  at  the  precife  time 
appointed,  then  David  fliould  remain  a  prifoner  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  it  was  paid  5  or,  if  he  is  as  detained  by  any  juil 
caufe,  that  the  lord  high  fteward,  the  lord  Douglas, 

John  of  the  Iiles,  and  others  of  the  higheft  rank,  lhould 
_  .*74  ,  come  and  fupply  his  place. 

the  nobiii  *  .  Tkefe  terms  were  reJ*f  by  Scots  nobility  5  and, 
ty,  and  war  jn  1355,  warwas  recommenced  with  England,  at  the 
recommen-  mitigation  of  .France,  who  fent  40,000  crowns  to  Scot- 
CA*  1  land  as  a  fupply  for  defraying  the  expences. 

n- 1355*  With  this  lutn  the  guardian,  having  raifed  any  army, 
once  more  took  the  field  5  but  not  before  the  Engliih 
that  deffroyed  the  Lothians  and  Duglafdale.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  Nifbit-moor :  in  which  the  Englifn  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  an  ambufbade,  were  totally  defeated. 

1  ne  next  attempt  of  ine  Scots  was  againff  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which  they  deSgned  to  furprife  by  an  elca- 
lade.  1  hey  met,  however,  with  fucli  a  vigorous  refin¬ 
ance,  that  many  per fons  of  diffin&ion  were  killed.  The 
attack  proved  luccefsful  5  but  the  acquifition  was  of  no 
great  importance,  as  the  caffle  (till  held  out.  Edward, 
in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  lofs  of  the  town,  hur¬ 
ried  back  from  France  to  London.  Here  he  ft  aid  hut 
three  days,  and  marched  northward  to  raife  the  liege. 

He  reached  Durham  on  the  23d  of  December  1355, 

*/«  where  he  appointed  all  his  military  tenants  to  meet 
Retaken  by  him  on  the  iff  of  January  1356.  On  the  14th  of  the 
Edward.  fame  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  which  was  in- 
~n'  x<33  *  ftantly  retaken  5  but  the  Scots  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
part  for  their  own  country.  The  redu&ion  of  this 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  effect :  for  Baliol  now 
perceiving  that  Edward  meant  not  to  effablifli  him  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  to  retain  in  his  own  poffef- 
ffon  as  many  places  of  that  country  as  he  could,  came 
at  laff  to  the  refolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king  of 
England  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  indeed  was  no 
more  than  a  form,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  was  not  pof- 
feffed  of  the  kingdom.  However,  the  ceremony  was 
P  performed  at  Roxburgh  ;  and  Baliol  prefented  his  crown 

Scotland  to  ^°me  eart1n  an^  ffones  by  way  of  inveffiture.  Ealiol 
Edward.  °  ln  !:eturn  was  t0  have  a  revenue  of  2000  pounds  a-vear ; 

and  as  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army, 
he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  force  the  Scots 
to  fubmit. 

1  he  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical 
fituation  ;  and  it  was  neceffary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
reafon  Edward  was  amufed  with  a  negociation  5  and  to 
this  he  the  more  willingly  liftened,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  waiting  for  his  fleet,  from  which  he  had  great  ex- 
*7S  pe<ff  alions.  A  little  time,  however,  difeovered  the  de- 
a  furious  ^le  Scots  plainly  told  Edward,  that  they  would 

die  rather  than  fubmit  to  his  demands  5  and  he,  in  re¬ 
turn,  threatened  a  mod  dreadful  revenge.  His  fleet  in 
the  mean  time  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  the  ma¬ 
riners  deffroyed  and  pillaged  all  that  was  within  their 
reach,  without  fparing  even  the  facrcd  edifices,  carrying 
off  the  ftatues  of  the  blefled  virgin,  loading  the  monks 
Wlth  chains,  and  committing  every  thing  in  thofe  days 
called  impiety  and  facrilege.  Edward  had  by  this  time 
marched  as  far  as  Haddington,  but  was  obliged  tore- 
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David,  though  now  reffored  to  liberty,  found  liimfelf fsembarraf- 
greatly  embarrafled  with  the  payment  of  fuch  a  large  kd  by  the 
fum  as  had  been  flipulated  for  his  ranfom  5  the  kingdom  Pa>mcnt 
of  Scotland  being  then  in  a  moff  miferable  and  exhauft- f^m?S  raU- 
ed  filuation.  After  fending  his  queen,  and  going  into 
England  liimfelf,  he  could  obtain  no  greater  favour  than  . 
a  refpite  of  a  few  months  for  the  payment  of  the  fecowd 
moiety  5  fo  that  he  was  at  laff  conftrained  to  afk  afiiff- 
ance  from  France.  This  could  fcarcely  be  expe&ed  in 
the  diffrefled  fituation  of  that  kingdom  ;  however,  it 
was  at  laff  agreed,  that  50,000  marks  fliould  be  paid 
to  Scotland,  in  cafe  the  Scots  would  confent  to  renew 
the  war  the  following  year.  Neither  party,  however, 
kept  their  word  5  and  David,  being  (till  greatly  diffref- 
fed  about  the  remainder  of  his  ranfom,  at  laff  entered 
into  a  very  extraordinary  negociation  with  Edward, 
by  which  he  confented  that  the  king  of  England  fliould 
be  his  fucceflor  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  this 
negociation  was  defeated  through  the  invincible  hatred 
which  the  Scots  bore  to  an  Englifh  governor.  David 
then,  being  entirely  unable  to  difeharge  the  remainder  Entente- 
of  his  ranfom,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  ;  a  new  trea¬ 
ty  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  became  indebted  ty  with  Ed- 
to  Edward  the  fum  of  100,000  pounds  Sterling,  to  be'vanb 
paid  by  equal  proportions  within  the  fpace  of  2  9  years, 
during  which  there  fliould  be  a  truce  between  the  two 
nations. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  little  more  of  any  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  reign  of  King  David.  After  the  death  of 
his  queen  Johanna,  the  filler  of  Edward,  he  married  a 
Scots  woman,  of  mean  birth,  named  Margaret  J.ogie  • 
but  by  neither  of  his  wives  had  he  any  children.  Queen 
Margaret  he  divorced,  on  what  pretence  is  not  known  5 
but  {be  left  the  kingdom,  and  complained  perfonally  to 
the  pope,  who  treated  her  as  David’s  lawful  wife,  and 
enjoined  her  hufband  to  receive  her  as  fuch  under  the  ^3 
moff  fevere  penalties.  What  effefl  thefe  threats  had  onHe^ies< 
the  king  is  not  known  -r  but  it  is  certain  that  Margaret  ??ededby" 
never  returned  to  Scotland  5  and,  on  the  2 2d  of  Fe-  Robert  ^ 
bruary  1371,  David  himfelf  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  Stewart. 

a  L  2  to  An.  1371. 
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Scotland,  to  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart,  the  fir  A  of  that  family 
— —-v— who  fat  011  the  throne  of  Scotland  (k). 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  at  the  acceflion  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  his  title  was  difputed  by  William  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas.  If  any  fuch  claim  was  preferred,  an  affembly  of 
the  Rates  fet  it  afide,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Robert 
Ihould  be  crowned  at  Scone  3  and  to  take  away  for  the 
future  all  difputes  concerning  the  fuccefiion,  a  particular 
ad  was  framed,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  fecured  to 
Robert  and  his  heirs. 

The  new  king  being  thus  eRablifhed  on  the  throne, 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Englilh,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  from  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and 
fome  other  places  on  the  borders.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed  3  and  as  56,000  pounds  of  David’s  ranfom  Rill 
remained  unpaid,  Robert  bound  himfelf  to  difcharge  it 
that  the  rate  of  4000  merks  every  midfummer.  He  then 
propofed  an  alliance  with  France  3  but  the  terms  de¬ 
manded  by  that  kingdom  being,  that  Scotland  ihould 
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March  had  been  killed  in  a  fray  at  that  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland.^ 
which  was  Rill  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh.  JulVice  lor  1  v 
this  murder  wras  demanded  fi'om  Lord  Percy  3  but  he 
flighted  the  complaint.  On  this  the  earl  of  March,  with 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Moray,  aflembling  their  follow¬ 
ers,  entered  the  next  fair  that  was  held  in  Roxburgh, 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  killed  all  the  Eng- 
lifh  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Englifh  borderers 
wTere  ordered  to  lay  waRe  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  March  3 
but,  in  their  way  thither,  deRroyed  the  eRate  of  Sir 
John  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  property  in  the  fouth  of 
Scotland.  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded  England,  from 
wThence  he  drove  off  a  large  booty  in  cattle,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners.  In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  freih  troops  under  Sir  John  Lifburn,  at  a  place 
called  Caratn.  An  obRinate  encounter  followed.  The 
Scots  were  live  times  repulfed  3  but  at  laR  they  renewed 
the  charge  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  made  Lifburn,  his 
brother,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diflinftion,  prifon- 
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be  obliged  to  make  war  with  England  whenever  France  *  ers,  together  with  all  their  furviving  foldiers.  On  tins 

,  0  1  T  J  tS  _  _ _ _  — _  _ <1 1  Uiinc  in  f  n  *-» 


fhould  require  it,  Robert  could  not  by  any  means  be  in¬ 
duced  to  confent  to  fuch  a  requifition,  ■  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  break  through  the  moR  folemn 
treaties,  w  henever  the  king  of  France  fhould  think  pro¬ 
per  to  break  with  England.  A  new  treaty,  therefore, 
xvas  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Scotland  nor  France  fhould  be  obliged  to  make 
war  with  England  3  and  by  another  claufe,  that  the  dif- 
penfation  or  authority  even  of  the  pope  himfelf  Ihould 
never  free  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  afliR  one 
another,  as  often  as  required,  in  oppofition  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England.  In  cafe  of  a  competition  for  the 
crowm  of  Scotland,  the  king  of  France  and  his  heirs 
were  to  take  care  that  no  Englilh  influence  was  ufed  3 
but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greateR  and  beR  part 
of  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws  and  efla- 
blilhments  of  Scotland,  he  fhould  with  all  his  powder  de¬ 
fend  and  afliR  the  perfon  fo  eRablifhed.  Laflly,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  Frenchman  fhould  ever  henceforth  ferve 
for  wages,  or  otherwife,  againR  Scotland,  nor  any  Scotf- 
man  againR  France. 

This  laR  article  occafioned  a  recal  of  all  the  Scots 
from  the  Englifh  armies,  which  Edward  looked  upon 
to  be  a  prelude  to  an  invafion.  He  accordingly  iffued 
writs  for  aflembling  all  the  militia  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  At  this  time  there  fubfifled  between  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  people  of  both  nations  an  invincible  hatred,  which 
extended  not  only  through  the  lower  ranks,  but  had  per¬ 
vaded  the  higher  claffes  alfo.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
borders,  indeed,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  orders  of 
their  refpeflive  fovereigns  3  fo  that  daily  hoflilities  were 
committed  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  was 
peace  between  the  fovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  had  eRablifhed  with  one  another  certain  con¬ 
ventions,  which  have  fince  been  colle£Ied,  and  go  by 
the  name  of  the  Border-laws.  The  families  of  Doug¬ 
las  and  Percy,  whofe  eflates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an¬ 
other,  were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  common 
for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a  truce,  to 
frequent  each  others  fairs  3  and  a  fervant  of  the  earl  of 


Lord  Percy  with  7000  men  encamped  at  Duns,  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland  3  but  wTas  obliged  to  retire,  probably 
for  want  of  fubflflence  for  his  army.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mufgrave,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  who  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  join  Percy  \yith  a  detachment  from  the  garri- 
fon,  was  on  his  march  intercepted,  defeated,  and  taken 
prifoner  by  Sir  John  Gordon  3  after  which  the  border 
w?ar  became  general  on  both  fides.  The  iflue  of  thefe 
diflurbances  is  but  little  known  3  however,  in  1377?  we 
find  them  raging  with  more  violence  than  ever.  The 
fair  of  Roxburgh  was  once  more  the  fcene  of  a£lion,  and 
the  towrn  was  again  burnt  by  the  Scots.  Lord  Percy, 
who  was  now  earl  of  Northumberland,  refolved  to  take 
fignal  vengeance.  He  ravaged  the  Scots  borders,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  earl  of  March’s  eflate,  for  three  days,  at  2S6 
the  head  of  10,000  men.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Berwtck 
Scots  infurgents  became  powerful,  enough  to  furprife 
Berwick  3  which,  however,  was  quickly  retaken  by  the 
Englilh,  who  foon  after  invaded  Scotland.  In  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  however,  they  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  Percy 
thought  proper  to  defifi  from  his  expedition.  The 
Scots  in  the  mean  time  began  hoflilities  by  Tea,  under 
one  Mercer,  an  experienced  failor  3  but  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englilh,  with  all 
his  fleet.  In  1379,  England  was  affli<Red  with  a 
dreadful  plague,  of  which  the  Scots  took  advantage 
to  invade  the  country.  The  Englilh  hiflorians  tell 
us  that  they  behaved  with  the  utmoA  barbarity,  kill¬ 
ing  and  plundering  the  defencelefs  inhabitants  without 

mercy.  .  _ 

This  predatory  war  continued,  generally  to  the  dif-  An.  1380. 
advantage  of  the  Englilh,  till  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1380,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue  for 
a  year  3  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  borders. 

This  truce,  like  the  others,  was  but  very  indifferently 
obferved  3  fo  that,  in  1383,  new  negociations  were  fet 
on  foot:  but,  in  1384,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great¬ 
er  fury  than  ever.  In  the  fpring,  the  earls  of  March 
and  Douglas  took  the  caflle  of  Lochmaben,  and  inter¬ 
cepted  a  rich  convoy  which  the  Englilh  were  fending 
Roxburgh  3  burnt  to  the  ground  the  caflle  of  Wark, 

and 


(h)  For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Stewart  family,  fee  note  (e),  p.  610. 
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and  committed  fuch  devaluations  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  feveral  gentlemen  offered  to  refign  their 
e Hates  to  King  Richard,  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  againft  the  Scots.  The  duke  of  Lancafter 
entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  fo  that  he 
marched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomplifhing  any  thing 
of  confequence.  On  his  return,  he  was  haraffed  by  flying 
parties  of  Scots,  who  deftroyed  a  confiderable  number 
of  his  men.  This  year  alfo  the  French  fent  a  body  of 
auxiliaries  into  Scotland.  The  earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Nottingham  entered  Scotland  with  an  army 
of  10,000  horie  and  6000  archers  •,  but  retired,  after 
having  committed  fome  devaftations  in  the  fouthern 
counties.  The  Scots  revenged  themfelves  by  laying 
wafle  all  the  northern  part  of  England  to  the  gates  of 
Newcaille.  Berwick  was  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  foon 
after  furrendered  for  the  fum  of  2000  merks.  A  truce 
was  then,  as  ufual,  concluded  •,  but  in  the  mean  time 
King  Robert  was  meditating  a  mofl  fevere  blow  againft: 
the  Englifti. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  come  to  the  ,poffeflion 
of  the  eftate  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ghent *,  but  they 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  and  in  this  refufal  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  King  Richard  II.  of  England.  On  this  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  propofed  to  the  French  court  to  in¬ 
vade  England  in  concert  with  the  Scots. — This  being 
agreed  to,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Sluys  j  on  board  of 
which  John  de  Vienne,  the  French  admiral,  embarked, 
carrying  along  with  him  50,000  pounds  in  gold,  which 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  in  order  to  be  diftri- 
buted  in  Scotland,  where  the  admiral  arrived  fafe  with 
a  confiderable  reinforcement,  together  with  fupplies  of 
all  kinds  of  military  ftores.  Two  thoufand  auxiliaries, 
of  whom  500  were  men-at-arms,  arrived  with  this  fleet ) 
and  400  fuits  of  complete  armour  were  brought  along 
with  them,  in  order  to  be  diftributed  among  the  braved: 
of  the  Scots. 

The  Scots  were  for  a  fhort  time  elated  with  the  great 
attention  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French 
king ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  having  re¬ 
volted,  the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  fuftain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Englifti  refen tment,  that  they  them¬ 
felves  might  employ  their  arms  in  Flanders.  King  Ri¬ 
chard  took  the  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  muftered  in  England  before.  Hoftilities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  *who,  according  to  cuftom, 
invaded  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  oft 
a  confiderable  booty  :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  who  had  been  fent  with  an,  army  to  inter¬ 
cept  them.  The  Englifh  army  proceeded  northwards  ; 
but  could  ac^ompliih  nothing,  on  account  of  the  coun¬ 
try  being  def  dated,  till  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  laid  in  allies.  Being, .  however,  inceffantly  haraf- 
fed  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  year  1388, 
when,  after  a  fhort  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
frefti  fury.  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland  were 
ravaged  by  the  earls'  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Lord 
Nithfdale  defeated  a  body  of  3000  Englifti  \  after  which 
he  formed  the  plan  of  invading  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 


Scotland 


of  which  had  of  late  been  very  aCtive  againft  the  Scots. 

In  1388,  Douglas  obtained  permiftion  to  raife  a  body 
of  forces  for  this  invafion  \  and  having  landed  in  fafety, 
defeated  the  Irifti,  plundered  the  town  of  Carlingford, 
and  loaded  15  fliips  with  the  booty.  From  thence  the 
Scots  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  which  in  like  manner 
was  plundered  and  laid  walte  \  after  which  they  return¬ 
ed  with' their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland.  ,39 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Robert  determined  to  England 
proceed  on  a  more  enlarged  plan.  Having  aftembled  abvadedby 
parliament  at  Aberdeen,  a  double  invafion  of  England two.  Scot* 
was  reiolved  upon.  I  wo  armies  were  railed  ;  the  oneQnce> 
confifting  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  of 
Mentieth  and  Fife,  Douglas  lord  of  Galloway,  and  J 
Alexander  Lindfay  ;  the  other  army,  confiding  of  the' 
like  number,  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas,- 
March,  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  conftable  of 
Scotland,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinCtion.  The  former 
entered  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  Northumberland, 
both  which  countries  they  laid  wafte,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  within  ten  miles  of  Newcaftle.  The  Eng¬ 
lifti  were  thrown  into  the  greateft  confternation.  New¬ 
caftle  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
whofe  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  ta-- 
king  the  field  }  but  his  place  was  abundantly  fupplied 
by  his  two  Tons  Henry  and  Ralph,  the  former  of  whom 
is  known  in  Englifti  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Hotfpur, 

The  town  was  garrifoned  by  the  flower  of  the  Engliih 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

Douglas  felected  2000  foot  and  300  horfemen  out  of 
the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town,  with  a  view,  according  to  the  Scots  hiftorians,  of  2pQ 
ftorming  it  next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  chal-  Single  com- 
lenged  by  Hotfpur  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  with  bat  bet  ween 
(harp  ground  fpears,  in  fight  of  both  armies.  Douglas 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Percy  was  unhorfed  the  fp  niy  Per- 
firft  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  cy. 
portcullis  or  gate  of  the  town  ;  from  whence  Douglas 
brought  off  his  antagonifPs  lance,  with  a  pennon  af¬ 
fixed  to  it,  and  fwore  in  his  hearing  that  he  would  carry 
it  into  Scotland.  Next  day  Douglas  attempted  to  ftortn 
the  town ;  but,  being  repulfed  in  the  attack,  he  de¬ 
camped  in  the  night.  Percy,  breathing  furious  revenge, 
purfued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn.  His  ar¬ 
rival  was  quite  unexpected,  fo  that  the  principal  com-* 
manders  of  the  Scottilh  army  were  fitting  down  to  fup-  291 
per  unarmed.  The  foldiers,  however,  were  inftantly-flattle  °f 
prepared  for  battle  ;  but  in  the  hurry  neceffarily  attend- 0tterlnjrn* 
ing  a  furpdfe  of  this  kind,  Douglas  forgot  to  put  on  his 
cuirafs.  Both  leaders  encouraged  their  men  by  the  moll: 
animating  fpeeches  ;  and  both  parties  waited  for  the  rife 
of  the  moon,  which  happened  that  night  to  be  unufual- 
ly  bright.  The  battle  being  joined  on  the  moon’s  firft: 
appearance,  the  Scots  began  to  give  ground  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought  with  a  battle-axe, 
the  Englifh,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  number,  were^ 
totally  routed.  Twelve  hundred  were  killed  on  the  . 
fpot ;  and  100  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  among  whom  were  e(j  ar,dEarl 
the  two  Percies,  were  made  prifoners  by  Keith  ma- Douglas 
rifchal  of  Scotland.  On  the  fide  of  the  Scots  the  killed, 
greateft  lofs  was  that  of  the  brave  Earl  Douglas,  who 
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bat  between  Douglas  and  Percy,  and  the  fubfequent 
battle,  which  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  Chevy 
Chace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was  march¬ 
ing  towards  Nevvcaille  with  an  army  of  10,000  men) 
but  was  informed  by  the  runaways  of  Percy’s  defeat, 
which  happened  on  the  2 ill  of  July  1388.  In  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  it  was  refolved  to  purfue  the  Scots,  whom 
they  hoped  eafily  to  vanquilh,  as  being  wearied  with 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  laden  with  plunder. 

I  he  earl  of  Moray,  who  commanded  in  chief,  having 
called  a  confultation  of  his  officers,  refolved  to  venture 
a  battle.  The  prifoners  weie  almoft  as  numerous  as  the 
whole  Scots  army  ;  however,  the  generals  required  no 
more  of  them  than  their  words  of  honour  that  they 
fhould  continue  inactive  during  the  battle,  and  remain 
prifoners  fiill.  This  condition  being  complied  with, 
the  Scots  drew  out  their  army  for  battle. — Their  rear 
was  fecurtd  by  marffies,  and  their  flanks  by  large  trees 
which  they  had  felled.  In  fliort,  their  appearance  was 
fo  formidable,  that  the  Engliih,  dreading  to  encounter 
a  refolute  enemy  fo  ftrongly  fecured,  retired  to  New- 
caftle,  leaving  the  Scots  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
march  to  their  own  country. 

Robert  being  now  opprefled'with  age,  fo  that  he  could 
no  longer  endure  the  fatigues  of  government,  the  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs  devolved  on  his  fecond  fon  the  earl 
of  Fite  ;  for  his  elded  fon  was  by  nature  indolent,  and 
be  fide  s  lame  by  an  unlucky  blow  he  had  received  from 
a  horfe.  Early  in  the  fpiing  of  1389,  he  invaded  Eng¬ 
land  with  fuccels  :  but  the  fame  year  a  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded,  to  lafl  from  the  19th  of  June  1-389  to  the  i6lh 
of  Auguft  1392)  in  which  the  allies  of  both  crowns 
were  included.  This  truce  was  violently  oppofed  by 
the  nobility,  who  fufpeded  their  king  of  being  too  much 
under  -French  influence.  Upon  this  the  court  of  France 
thought  proper  to  fend  over  ambaffadors  to  perfuade  the 
the  nobility  to  comply  )  informing  them,  that  in  cafe  of 
a  refufal,  they  could  exped  no  affiilance  either  of  men 
or  money  from  the  continent.  With  difficulty  they 
prevailed,  and  peace  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  once  more  reftoiTed.  Scarcely,  however,  was  this 
truce  finiffied,  when  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  moft 
fcandaloufly  violated  by  Robert’s  fourth  fon  Alexander, 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  commonly  called  the  wolf  of  Bade - 
tioch ,  from  his  favage  difpofition.  This  prince  having 
a  quarrel  with  the  bifhop  of  Murray,  burnt  the  fine  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Elgin,  which  has  been  called  by  hiftcrians 
the  lan thorn  and  ornament  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  king  for  this  crime  caufed  his  fon  to  be  imprifon- 
ed  )  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  confequence, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  veneration  which  the  Scots  re¬ 
tained  for  their  old  king.  However,  they  did  not  long 
enjoy  their  beloved  monarch  )  for  he  died  on  the  19th" 
of  April  1390,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  19th 
of  his  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  II.  the  crown  devolved  upon 
his  eldeft  fon  John  ;  but  the  name  being  thought  un¬ 
lucky  in  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  Hill  called  by  the  commonalty  Robert 
John  Fern%ier.  He  had  been  married  to  Annabella, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  anceflor  to  the 
noble  family  of  Perth  )  and  was  crowned  along  with  liis 
con  fort  at  Scone,  on  the  13  th  of  Auguft  1390.  He 
confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
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England,  and  renewed  the  league  with  France  )  out  Scotland. 

the  beginning  of  his  reign  -was  difturbed  by  the  wars  of  - - 

the  petty  chieftains  with  each  other.  Duncan  Stewart,  Keb*pjon 
fon  to  Alexander  carl  of  Buchan,  who  had  died  in  pri- 1 ,f  tjls  ear^ 
fon  for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  affembling  his  of  Buchan, 
followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  his  father’s  death, 
laid  wafte  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy,  the 
fherift  of  Angus,  attempting  to  repel  the  invaders,  was 
killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  followers.  The 
king  then  gave  a  commiffion  to  the  earl  of  Crawford  to 
fupprefs  them  ;  which  Ire  foon  did,  and  moft  of  them 
were  either  killed  or  executed.  The  followers  of  the 
earl  of  Buchan  were  compofed  of  the  wildeft  Highland-  2 
ers,  diltinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Catterenes,  which  an- Account  of 
fwers  to  that  of  banditti.  That  fuch  a  race  of  people  the  Catte- 
exifted  is  certain  from  the  records  of  Scotland  )  but  it  isrenes* 
not  eafy  to  determine  how  they  obtained  their  fubfi li¬ 
enee,  being  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of 
every  civil  art.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 
many  of  them  came  from  the  Weftern  ifies  )  and  that 
they  or  their  anceftors  had  emigrated  from  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  lands  which  they  inhabited  were 
never  cultivated  tilltowaids  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  )  and,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts, 
they  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

The  earl  of  Crawford’s  fuccefs  againft  the  followers 
of  Buchan  encouraged  Robert  to  intruft  him  with  a 
commiffion  for  fubduing  other  infurgents  by  whom  the  ^ 
peace  of  the  country  was  difturbed.  The  moft  remark-  Battle  be- 
able  of  thefe  were  the  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Kay .  As  tween  the 
both  thefe  tribes  were  numerous  and  brave,  Crawford  champions 
was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  they  might  unite  chattan*11 
againft  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  defeat  him  if  he  anti  clan 
attempted  to  fupprefs  them  by  force.  He  propofed,  Kay. 
therefore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  fhould  each  choofe  30 
men,  to  determine  their  differences  by  the  fword,  with¬ 
out  being  allowed  the  ufe  of  any  other  weapon.  The 
king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  fpedators  of  the  com¬ 
bat)  the  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
their  former  offences,  and  the  copquerors  honoured  with 
the  royal  favour.  This  propofal  was  readily  accepted 
by  both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  of  Perth  was  to  be 
the  feene  of  adion.  But,  upon  muftering  the  com¬ 
batants,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them,  belonging  to 
the  dan  Chattan,  had  abfented  himfelf.  It  was  pro¬ 
pofed  to  balance  this  difference  by  withdrawing  one  of 
the  combatants  from  the  clan  Kay  5  but  not  one  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  refign  his  place.  At 
laft  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  faddler,  though  no  way  con- 
neded  with  either  party,  offered  to  fupply  the  place  of 
him  that  was  abfent,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  a 
French  crown  of  gold  (about  7s.  6d.  of  our  money)  ) 
which  was  immediately  paid  him.  The  combat  then 
began  with  incredible  fury  ;  but  at  laft,  through  the  fu- 
perior  valour  and  fkill  of  Henry  Wynd,  vidory  decla¬ 
red  in  favour  of  the  clan  Chattan.  Only  ten  of  the 
conquerors,  befides  Wynd,  tvere  left  alive  ;  and  all  of 
them  defperately  wounded.  Of  the  dan  Kay  only  one 
remained  )  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  efcaped  by 
fwimming  acrofs  the  Tav. 

While  thefe  internal  broils  were  going  on,  the  truce 
which  had  lately  been  concluded  with  England  was  fo 
ill  obferved,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  enter  into  frefh- 
negociations.  Thefe,  like  others  which  had  taken  place 
before,  had  vtfy  little  effed.  The  borderers  on  both 
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Tides  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  ravage  and  plunder, 
that  they  could  not  live  in  quiet.  King  Robert  alfo 

was  thought  to  be  too  much  attached  to  the  king  of  . . . &  . . ^.v,^  lit  uttum;u  u 

England.  He  had  introduced  the  new  title  of  duke,  as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain,  he  would  bri 
c.~i\  ii. _ : _  _ i  -.a _  _  _  d  i  i  ■ .  •  .1  ,-5  .  .  * 
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before  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  March  demanded  Scotland, 
that  the  money  he  had  advanced  ftiould  be  reimburfed  •, 1 
but  receiving  an  unfatisfaclory  anfvver,  he  declared,  that 
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duke  intro-  which  he  bellowed  firft  on  the  prince  royal,  whom  he 
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created  duke  of  Rothefay  ;  but  making  an  offer  cf  that 
honour  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Douglas  family,  it 
An.  ijps.  Was  rejefted  with  difdain.  That  powerful  family  had 
never  loft  fight  of  an  ancient  claim  they  had  upon  the 
caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  ftill  in  the  poffefiion  of 
the  Engliih  ;  and  this  year  the  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and  others,  broke  down 
the  bridge  of  Roxburgh,  plundered  the  town,  and  de¬ 
ft  royed  the  forage  and  corn  there  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country.  The  Englifh  applied  for  fatisfaftion  ;  but 
obtained  none,  as  the  confufion  which  involved  the 
kingdom  by  the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  and  the  ac- 
ceftion  of  Henry  I  \T.  prevented  them  from  having  re¬ 
course  to  arms,  the  only  argument  to  which  the  Scots 
patriots  in  thole  days  would  liften. 

An.  1400.  .  No  foonei  was  the  cataftrophe  of  Richard  known 
in  Scotland  than  they  refolved  to  avail  them  fe  Ives  of  it; 
and  invading  the  north  parts  of  England,  demolilhed  the 
caftle  of  Wark,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  country  under 
contribution.  The  fituation  of  Henry's  a  flairs  "did  not 
admit  of  his  referring  this  infult.  He  contented  him- 
felf  with  nominating  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  about  a  truce  or  peace;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual  agreement,  that 
the  towns  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  and  Penrith  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ftiould  be  free  from  hoftilities  during  the  war. 
io  this  propofal  the  Scots  paid  no  regard;  and  being 
encouraged  by  the  court  of  France,  who  refented  the 
depofition  of  Richard,  they  renewed  their  ravages  in 
England..  In  1400,  the  king  of  England  called  a  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  confult  on  the  moft  proper  means 
of  repelling  the  ScoLtiih  invafions  ;  and  in  this  he  was 
greatly  afinted  by  the  diyjfions  of  the  Scots  among 
themfelves.  The  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir  apparent 
or  the  crown,  was  now  grown  up  to  man’s  eftate,  and 
298  it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  a  fuitable  eonfort  for 
behaviour  king  to  have  fcsndaloufly  put  11  p  his 
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or  ivoutri  lon  s  marriage  at  aufticn,  and  offered  him  to  the  lady 
with  regard  whofe  father  could  give  him  the  higheft  price.  The 
to  his  ion’s  earl  of  March  was  the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  advanced  a 
mairiage.  confiderable  fum  in  ready  money,  on  condition  that  his 
daughter  ftiould  become  the  royal  bride. — This  fordid 
match  was  oppofed  by  Douglas/ who  propofed  his  own 
daughter  the  lady  Margery.  So  degenerate  was  the 
court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
tnc  duke  of  Rothefay  oppofed  this  propcLl  of  /  new 
match,  becaufc  it  was  to  be  purchafed  with  a  1.  efti  fum  ; 
and  they  even  refuted  to  indemnify  the  earl  of  March 
for  the  money  h  had  already  advanced. 

As  the  duice  of  Albany  tided  with  Douglas,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  nobility  was  privately  affemhled,  which  an¬ 
nulled  the  contract  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
the  earl  of  March’s  daughter,  in  favour  of  the  lady 
Margery,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  but  with¬ 
out  taking  any  meafures  for  repaying  the  monev  to  the 
earl  of  March.  The  continuator  of  For  dun"  informs 
us,  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  fun  fer  his 
Earl  of  aughter  s  fortune  than  that  which  had  been  advanced 
March  re-  lbe  earl  of  March,  and  that  the  earl  of  Douglas’s 
volt?.  daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay  :  that 


unexpected  calamities  upon  the  country.  Accordingly 
hefted  into  England,  leaving  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  to 
the  cuftody  of  his  nephew  Robert  Maitland,  who  foon 
after  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  called 
in  hiftory  Archibald  the  Grim ,  from  the  fternnefs  of  his 
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As  foon  as  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
of  March,  he  fent  ambaffadors  demanding  back  his 
fubjeft  ;  but  the  requeft  was  difregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earl  of  March  demanded  repoffemcn 
of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  aft  of  treafon,  but  had  come  to  England 
under  a  fafe  conduft  from  King  Henry,  on  purpofe  to 
negoeiate  his  private  affairs  :  but  this  requeft  was  dif¬ 
regarded  ;  on  which  he  fent  for  all  his  family  and  fol¬ 
lowers  to  England,  where  they  joined  him  in  great  -co- 
numbers.  This  produced  a  war  between  the  two  kino-.  Invafion  of 
doms.  The  earl  of  March,  with  Henry  Percy  fur-  Scotland  by- 
named  Ilotfpur ,  invaded  Scotland,  penetrating  as  farfHenry  1>er- 
as  Haddington,  and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Thence  they  went  to 
Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,  ravaging  the  country  as 
they  palled  along.  They  next  befieged  the  eafile  of 
Hales,  and  took  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  forts  ;  but 
Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  fon,  having  raifed  an 
army  againft.  them,  they  were  ft  ruck  with  terror,  and 
fled  to  Berwick,  to  the  gates  of  which  they  were  pur- 
fued  by  the  Scot.s.  At  this  time  the  Scottilh  admiral, 

HobcM't  Logan,  was  at  La  with  a  fquadron  ;  but 
mifearried  in  an  attempt  he  made  on  fomc  Englifh  ftfips 
cf  war  that  protefted  their  fleet  while  fi filing  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland.  After  this  the  Englifh  plundered 
the  Orkney  iflands  ;  which,  though  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Norway,  were  at  that  time  governed,  or  ra¬ 
ther  farmed,  by  Sinclair  the  Scots  earl  of  Orknev  and 
Caitlmefs. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  March  continued  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  England.  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  his  allegiance  ;  but 
all  of  them  being  rejefted,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  ; 
and  the  Scoltifli  governor  made  a  formal  demand  of 
him  from  King  Henry.  With  this  the  latter  not  only 
rciufed  to  comply,  but  renewed  his  league  with  the 
lord  of  the  ifles.  He  pretended  alfo,  that  at  this  time 
he  had  intercepted  fome  letters  from  the  Seottifli  re¬ 
gency,  which  called  him  “  a  traitor  in  the  higheft; 
degree  ;  ’  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  reafon  why  he  pro- 
tefted  not  only  the  earl  of  March,  but  the  lord  of  the 
ifles. 

On  the.  25th  of  .Tilly  1400,  the  earl  of  March  re¬ 
nounced  his  homage,  fealty,  and  ferviee,  to  the  king  of  " 

Scotland,  and  transferred  them  to  Henry  by  a  formal 
indenture.  For  this  the  earl  was  rewarded  with  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  500  meiks  fterling,  and  the  manor  of  Clipeftone 
in  Sherwood  foreft.  Henry  now  began  to  revive  the  Hen’ryW 
claim  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  even  projefts  the 
to  meditate  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  in-  c«>nqueft  of 
deed  many  reafons  to  hope  for  fuccefs  ;  the  principal  0fScotiand*  • 
which  were,  the  weakneis  of  the  Scottilh  government, 
the  divided  ftate  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  diffenfions 
among  the  chief  nobility.  For  this  purpofe  he  made 

great  , 
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Scotland,  great  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  before  he 
fet  out  on  his  journey,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Rothefay,  full  of  reproaches  on  account  of 
the  prefumptuous  letters  which  Henry  had  addreffed  to 
Robert  and  his  nobility.  The  letter  was  add  relied  by 
the  duke  to  his  adverfary  of  England,  as  the  Scots  had 
not  yet  recognized  the  title  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the  duke,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  defired  Henry,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood,  to  fight  him  in 
perfon  with  two,  three,  or  a  hundred  noblemen  on  a 
fide.  Rut  this  challenge  produced  no  other  anfwer 
from  Henry,  than  that  “  he  was  furprifed  that  the  duke 
of  Rothefay  (hould  confider  noble  blood  as  not  being 
Chrijlian ,  Vince  he  defired  the  effufion  of  the  one,  and 
'not  of  the  other.”  Henry  arrived  at  Leith  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  had  appointed  the  Scottifh  no¬ 
bility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage,  and  conclude 
a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  In  all  probability, 
he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
the  difeontented  Scots  ;  and  he  flattered  the  Englifti 
with  a  promife  of  raifing  the  power  and  glory  of  their 
country  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  yet  known. 
Under  this  pretext,  he  feizedon  the  fumof3  50,000  pounds 
in  ready  money,  befides  as  much  in  plate  and  jewels, 
which  had  been  left  by  Richard  in  the  royal  treafury. 
He  raifed  alfo  vaft  contributions  on  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bility,  and  on  the  principal  towns  and  cities.  At  laft, 
finding  that  neither  his  vaft  preparations,  nor  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  earl  of  March,  had  brought  any  of  the 
Scots  to  his  ftandard,  he  laid  fiege  to  Edinburgh 
caftle,  which  was  defended  by  the  duke  of  Rothefay, 
and,  as  feme  fay,  by  the  earl  of  Douglas.  The  duke  of 
Albany,  brother  to  King  Robert,  was  then  in  the  field 
with  an  army,  and  fent  a  letter  to  King  Henry,  pro- 
mifing,  that  if  he  would  remain  where  he  was  for  fix 
days,  he  would  give  him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raife 
the  fiege,  or  lofe  his  life.  When  this  was  written,  the 
duke  was  at  Calder  muir  ;  and  Henry  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  the  letter,  that  he  prefented  the  herald  who 
delivered  it  with  his  upper  garment,  and  a  chain  of 
gold  ;  promifing,  on  his  royal  word,  that  he  would  re¬ 
main  where  he  was  until  the  appointed  day.  On  this 
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occafion,  however,  the  duke  forfeited  his  honour  5  for 
he  fuffered  fix  days  to  elapfe  without  making  any  attempt 
on  the  Englifli  army. 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  puflied  on  the  fiege  of  E- 
dinburgh  caftle  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refin¬ 
ance  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  that  the  hopes  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  were  but  fmall.  At  the  fame  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  Welfli  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion 
under  the  famous  chieftain  Owen  Glendower.  He 
knew  alfo  that  many  of  the  Englifli  were  highly  diffatis- 
fied  with  his  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  he  owed  his 
peaceable  pqffeflion  of  it  to  the  moderation  of  Mortimer, 
alfo  called  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  real  heir  to 
the  unfortunate  Richard,  but  a  nobleman  of  no  ambi¬ 
tion.  For  thefe  reafons  he  concluded  it  bell  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Edinburgh  caftle,  and  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  fix  weeks,  but 
which  was  afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a  year, 
by  the  commiflioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who  met  at 

Kelfo.  r  ,  , 

In  1401,  Scotland  fuffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbiftiop  of  St  Andrew’s,  a  raoft 
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exemplary  patriot,  and  a  perfon  of  great  influence.  Ar-  Scotlard. 
chibald  Douglas  the  Grim  had  died  fome  time  before, v— -y — w 
and  his  lofs  was  now  feverely  felt;  for  the  king  himfelf, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now  quite  difabled  by  age  and 
infirmities,  was  fequeftered  from  the  world  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  know  not  even  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  during  the  laft  invafion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifli.  This  year  alfo  Queen  Anabella  died,  fo  that 
none  remained  who  were  able  to  heal  thofe  divifions 
which  prevailed  among  the  royal  family.  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  a  man  of  great  ambition,'  was  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown ; 
and  endeavoured,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  imprefs  his  fa¬ 
ther  with  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  This  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  no  mifdemeanour 
of  any  confequence,  except  his  having  debauched, 
under  promife  of  marriage,  the  daughter  of  William 
Lindfay  of  Roffy.  But  this  is  not  fupported  by  any 
credible  evidence  ;  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  have  juftified  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  with, 
and  which  we  are  now  to  relate.  303 

One  Ramorgny,  a  man  of  the  vileft  principles,  but  Confpiracy 
an  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  had  won  hisagainft  the 
confidence  ;  and,  perceiving  how  much  he  refented  the  °" 

conduct  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  had  the  vil- 
lany  to  fuggeil  to  the  prince  the  difpatching  him  by  af- 
faflination.  The  prince  rejefled  this  infamous  propo- 
fal  with  fuch  horror  and  difpleafure,  that  the  villain,  be¬ 
ing  afraid  he  would  difclofe  it  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
informed  the  latter,  under  the  feal  of  the  moft  inviolable 
fecrecy,  that  the  prince  intended  to  rmjrder  him  ;  on 
which  the  duke,  and  William  Lindfay  of  Roffy  his  affo- 
ciate  in  the  treafon,  refolved  on  the  prince’s  death.  By 
pra6lifing  on  the  doating  king,  Lindfay  and  Ramorgny 
obtained  a  writ  direfled  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  im- 
powering  him  to  arreft  his  fon,  and  to  keep  him  under 
reftraint,  in  order  for  his  amendment.  The  fame  trai¬ 
tors  had  previoufly  poffeffed  the  prince  with  an  appre- 
henfion  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  had  perfuaded 
him  to  feize  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  keep  pof- 
feflion  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  Robert 
had  nominated  one  of  his  baftard  brethren,  who  was 
then  deacon  of  St  Andrew’s,  to  that  biftiopric  :  but 
being  a  perfon  no  way  fitted  for  fuch  a  dignity,  he  de¬ 
clined  the  honour,  and  the  chapter  refufed  to  ele61  any 
other  during  his  lifetime  ;  fo  that  the  prince  had  a  pro- 
fpe£l  of  poffe fling  the  caftle  for  fome  time.  He  was 
riding  thither  with  a  fmall  attendance,  when  he  was 
arrefted  between  the  towns  of  Nidi  and  Stratirum  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  continuator  of  Fordun),  and  hurried  to 
the  very  caftle  of  which  he  was  preparing  to  take  pofi 
feflion. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was'likewife  the  prince’s  enemy,  were  then  at  Culrofs, 
waiting  the  event  of  their  deteftable  confpiracy  ;  of 
which  they  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  order¬ 
ed  a  ftrong  body  of  ruffians  to  carry  the  royal  captive 
from  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s ;  which  they  did,  after 
clothing  him  in  a  ruffet  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  very 
forry  horfe,  and  committing  him  to  the  cuftody  of  two 
execrable  wretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  who 
vere  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  ftarve  him  to  304 


death.  According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  was  for  fome 
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'Scotland,  chinks  of  his  prifon-walls,  and  by  a  woman  who,  be- 
ing  a  wet  nurfe,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her 
milk  to  him  through  a  fmall  tube.  Both  tliefe  chari¬ 
table  females  were  dete&ed,  and  put  to  death  ;  the 
young  lady’s  inhuman  father  being  himfelf  the  profecu- 
tor.  The  prince  himfelf  died  a  few  days  after,  on  Ea- 
iler-eve,  his  hunger  having  impelled  him  to  devour  part 
of  his  own  fldh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  being  yet  ignorant  of 
the  murder  of  his  fon,  had  renewed,  or  rather  con- 
fented  to  renew,  hoftilities  with  England.  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  truce,  Henry  had  fent  a  commiflion  to 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Scots  any  terms  they  could  reafonably  deftre  } 
but  every  offer  of  this  kind  being  reje&ed,  there  was 
a  neceffity  for  renewing  hoftilities.  The  earl  of  March 
bad  received  another  penfion  from  Henry,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  keeping  on  foot  a  certain  number  of  light 
troops  to  a  <51  againff  the  Scots.  This  had  been  done  j 
and  fo  effectually  did  thefe  now  annoy  their  enemies, 
that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
againft  them.  By  dividing  his  men  into  fmall  parties, 
be  repreffed  the  depredations  of  thefe  invaders  *,  and 
Thomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Scottifh  parties,  made  incurfions  into  England  as  far 
as  Bamborough,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  This  encouraged  another  chieftain, 
Patrick  Hepburn,  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  :  but  be¬ 
ing  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy's  country  \  fo  that  the  earl  of  March  had 
time  to  fend  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  This  produced  a  defperate  encounter,  in  which 
Hepburn  was  killed  ;  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Lothi¬ 
an,  who  had  attended  in  this  expedition,  were  cut  off, 
and  fcarcely  a  Angle  Scotfman  remained  unwounded. 

On  the  news  of  this  difafter,  the  earl  of  Douglas 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  afiiftance.  He  was 
immediately  furniftied  with  a  confiderable  army,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  confifling  of  10,000  \  according  to  others 
of  13,000  }  and  according  to  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  of 
20,000  men.  Murdoc,  the  fon  of  the  duke,  attended 
the  earl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  alfo  the  earls  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  Angus,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  chief  no¬ 
bility,  with  80  knights.  The  Scots  on  this  occafion 
conduced  themfelves  with  the  fame  imprudence  as  be¬ 
fore'  Having  penetrated  too  far  into  the  country  they 
were  intercepted  by  the  Englilh  on  their  return,  and 
obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Home/don ,  under 
great  di  fad  vantages.  The  confequence  was,  that  they 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  almoft  the  whole  army  either 
killed  or  taken. 

Henry  Hotfpur,  to  whom  chiefly  this  vi&ory  was 
owing,  refolving  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
entered  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid 
fiege  to  a  caflle  called  Cochlawys,  on  the  borders  of  Te- 
viotdale.  The  caftle  was  for  fome  time  bravely  defend¬ 
ed  :  but  at  laft  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  caflle,  in  cafe  it 
was  not  relieved  by  the  king  or  governor  in  fix  weeks  ; 
during  which  time  no  additional  fortifications  were  to 
be  made.  But  while  the  Englifh  were  retiring,  one  of 
Percy’s  foldiers  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the 
capitulation,  by  introducing  a  mattock  into  the  place. 
The  governor,  hearing  of  this  charge,  offered  to  fight 
any  Englifhman  who  fiiould  engage  to  make  it  good. 
Vo L,  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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A  champion  was  accordingly  Tingled  out,  but  was  dc-  Scotland., 
feated  by  the  Scotfman  ;  and  the  Englifh  army  retired  s— 
according  to  agreement.  The  matter  then  being  de¬ 
bated  in  the  Scottifh  council,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
relief  to  the  caftle.  Accordingly  the  duke  of  Albany, 
with  a  powerful  army,  fet  out  for  the  place  ;  but  before 
he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hotfpur,  at  Shrewfbury,  as  related  under 
the  article  England,  N°  182. 

In  the  year  1404,  King  Henry,  exceedingly  defirous  An.  1404, 
of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  negociations  for 
that  purpofe.  Thefe,  however,  not  being  attended 
with  fuccefs,  hoftilities  were  ftill  continued,  but  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  tranfa&ion  on  cither  fide.  In  the 
mean  time,  King  Robert  was  informed  of  the  miferable 
fate  of  his  eldeft  fon  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ;  but  was 
unable  to  refent  it  by  executing  juftice  on  fuch  a  power-  3og 
ful  murderer.  After  giving  himfelf  up  to  grief,  The  Scot- 
therefore,  for  fome  time,  he  refolved  to  provide  for  the tlfil  Prince» 
fafety  of  his  fecond  fon  James,  by  fending  him  into  ^  France^ 
France.  This  fcheme  was  not  communicated  to  the  but  }s  taken 
duke  of  Albany  j  and  the  young  prince  took  (hipping  by  theEng- 
with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  at  the  Bafs,  under  the  care^A** 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney.  On  his  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  an  Englilh  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,  and 
brought  before  Henry.  The  Englifti  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  carrying  the  prince  to  France  for  his 
education.  “  I  underftand  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Henry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  enough  to  have  trufted  me  with  their  prince’s 
education.”  He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  clofe  prifoners  to  the  tower  of  London. 

The  news  of  this  difafter  arrived  at  the  caftle  of  Rothe¬ 
fay  in  the  ifle  of  Bute  (the  place  of  Robert’s  reft-  309 
dence)  while  the  king  was  at  fupper.  The  news  threw  Robert  dies 
him  into  fuch  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  three  °fgrief. 
days,  the  29th  of  March  1405,  after  having  reigned An*  l4°5’ 
nearly  15  years.  _  3IO 

By  the  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the  prince,  The  duke 
all  the  regal  power  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Albany,  °f  Albany 
who  was  appointed  regent  by  a  convention  of  there^ent* 
Kates  affcmbled  at  Scone.  The  allegiance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  to  their  captive,  prince  could  not  be 
fliaken  ;  fo  that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  raife  an  army 
for  the  purpofe  of  refeuing  him.  Henry  fummoned  all 
his  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations  :  but, 
having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  final  peace  with  Ireland 
and  the  lord  of  the  Ifles,  the  regent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretence  for  entering  into  a  new  negociation  with 
the  Englifti  monarch  5  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  all  differences  were  to  be  fet¬ 
tled.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  Rothefay, 
king  at  arms,  was  appointed  commiffary-general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  *,  and  in  that  quality  re¬ 
paired  to  the  court  of  England.  At  the  time  when 
the  prince  of  Scotland  was  taken,  it  feems  there  ex- 
ifted  a  truce,  however  ill  obferved  on  both  fides,  fub- 
fifting  between  the  two  nations.  Rothefay  produced 
the  record  of  this  truce,  which  provided  that  the  Scots 
fhould  have  a  free  navigation  5,  and  in  confequence  of 
this,  he  demanded  juftice  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  prince.  Henry  order¬ 
ed  the  matter  to  be  inquired  into  :  but  the  Englifti 
brought  their  complaints  as  well  as  the  Scots  5  and  the 
4  M  claims 
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Scotland,  claims  of  both  vcere  fo  intricate,  that  the  examination 
v  fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  truce  was 
311  prolonged. 

Schemes  of  In  the  end  of  the  year  1409,  or  the  beginning  of 
Henry  1410,  the  war  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
Scotland  prepared  to  ilrike  a  fatal  blow  which  he  had  long  me- 
An.  1410.  dilated  againit  Scotland.  He  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Kies,  where 
a  confiderable  revolution  then  happened.  Walter  Leiley 
had  fucceeded  to  the  eflate  and  honours  of  the  earl  of 
Rofs,  in  light  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  heir.  By  that 
marriage,  he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander ,  who  fucceed- 
ed  him  $  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  Ifies.  This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent’s  daughters  \  and  dying  young,  he 
left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Euphane,  who  was 
deformed,  and  became  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.  Her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  procured  from  her  a  vefigna- 
tion  of  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  to  which  fhe  was  undoubt¬ 
ed  heir,  in  favour  of  John  earl  of  Buchan,  but  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  Donald  lord  of  the  ifies,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Margaret,  filler  to  the  earl  Alexander,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  nearefl  heir  to  the  eflate  after  the  nun.  Donald 
applied  for  rediefs  *,  but  his  lint  being  rejected,  he,  with 
his  brother  John,  ded  into  England,  where  he  was  moft 
gracioufly  received  by  King  Henry.  According  to  the 
inftnnflions  given  him  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  Donald 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  ifies,  where  he 


raifed  an  army,  and  palling  over  into  Rofsdhire,  vio¬ 
lently  feized  on  the  eflate  in  difpute.  In  a  fhort  time 
he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  Highlanders  j 
with  whom  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  from  thence  to  Strathbogie  and  Garioch,  which  he 
laid  under  contribution.  Advancing  towards  Aber¬ 
deen,  with  a  view  to  pay  his  troops  with  the  plunder 
of  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Marr,  whom  the  re¬ 
gent  had  employed  to  command  againll  him,  at  a  vil- 

312  lage  called  Ilar/aw ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
Battle  of  deen.  A  fierce  engagement  enfued,  in  which  great 
Harlaw.  numbers  were  killed  on  both  Tides,  and  the  victory  re¬ 
mained  uucerlain  :  but  Donald,  finding  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  an  enemy’s  country,  where  he  could  raife  no 
recruits,  began  to  retreat  next  day  ;  and  the  fh altered 
Rate  of  the  royal  army  preventing  him  from  being  pur¬ 
sued,  he  efcaped  to  his  own  dominions,  where  in  a  fhort 
lime  he  fubmitted,  and  fvvore  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  continued  the  war  with 

313  Scotland,  and  refufed  to  renew  the  truce,  though  fre- 

J  he  earl  of  qUently  folicited  by  the  Scots.  He  had  now,  how- 
tur^ftohis  ever,  a  great  ky  defection  of  the  earl 

allegiance  of  March,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Scots,  though 
to  Scot-  the  hiflorians  have  not  informed  ns  of  his  quarrel  with 
End.  the  E,ngl ii^  monarch.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 

had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  Douglas  family,  and 
now  drove  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country.  This,  with  the  countenance  fliown  the  Scots 
by  the  court  of  France,  a  bull  publifhed  by  the  pope  in 
their  favour,  and  the  vigorous  behaviour  of  the  regent 
himfelf,  contributed  to  reduce  Henry  to  reafon  5  and 
we  hear  of  no  more  hoflilities  between  the  two  nations 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1413. 

An.  1415.  Jn  1415,  the  truce  being  either  broken  or  expired, 


the  Scots  made  great  preparations  for  befieging  Ber-  Sco'Erd. 
wick.  The  undertaking,  however,  came  to  nothing  }  1 

all  that  was  done  during  the  campaign  being  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the 
Englifh.  Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  on,  and  a 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  random  of  King  James  $ 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  Engiilh  king  a- 
greed  to  his  vifiting  Scotland,  provided  he  engaged  to 
forfeit  100,000  pounds  flerling,  in  cafe  of  his  failsrc 
to  return  by  a  certain  day.  For  reafons  now  un-  Unfuccefs- 
known,  this  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  vafl  prepara-  fid  expedi¬ 
tions  were  made  for  a  new  invafion  of  Scotland  j 
which,  however,  was  executed  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  ‘  J' 
that  it  became  known  among  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  fule  retd or  the  foolifh 
expedition. 

In  1420,  died  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  An.  1420. 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  80  5  and  inch  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  the  Scots  had  for  his  memory,  that  his  poll 
of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  eldefl  fon  Murdoch, 
though  a  perfon  no  way  qualified  for  that  Ration. — 

The  war  with  England  was  now  difeontinued  j  but  in 
France  Henry  met  with  the  greateff  oppofiticn  from 
the  Scots  auxiliaries,  infomuch,  that  at  laffc  he  pro¬ 
claimed  all  the  Scots  in  the  fervice  of  the  dauphin  to 
be  rebels  againfl  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  threatened 
to  treat  them  as  fucli  wherever  he  found  them.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  Hi/crflfc}ty 
this  menace  in  execution  *,  for  the  tow  n  and  cafile  of  to  the  Scot*- 
Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  to  capitulate,  in  France, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was,  that  all  the 
Englifh  and  Scots  in  the  place  fliould  he  refigned  to 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  king  of  England  *,  and,  in 
confequence  of  his  refolulion  above-mentioned,  cauftd 
twenty  Scots  foldiers  who  were  found  in  the  place  to 
be  hanged  as  traitors.  In  1421,  Henry  returned  to 
England,  and  with  him  James  the  Scots  king.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  Scots,  under 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  had  burned  Newark,  but  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  their  own  country  by  a  peflilence^ 
though  a  new  invafion  was  daily  expelled.  Inflead  of 
refenting  this  infult,  Henry  invited  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  to  a  conference  at  York  j  in  w  hich  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  ferve  him  during  life,  by  fea  and  land,  abroad 
or  at  home,  againfl  all  living,  except  his  own  liege-lord 
the  king  of  Scotland,  with  200  foot  and  as  many  liorfe, 
at  his  own  charges ;  the  king  of  England,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  allowing  an  annual  revenue  of  200I.  for  paying  his 
expence  in  going  to  the  army  by  fea  or  land. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  new  negociation  was  fet  on  foot 
for  the  ranfom  of  King  Janies  ;  but  lie  did  not  obtain 
his  liberty  till  the  year  1424.  Henry  V.  w-as  then  dead  > 
and  none  of  his  generals  being  able  to  fupply  his  place, 
the  Englifh  powrer  in  France  began  to  decline.  They  315 
then  became  fenfible  how  necelTary  it  was  to  be  at  peace  Treaty  far 
with  Scotland,  in  order  to  detach  fuch  a  formidable  ally 
from  the  French  intercfl.  James  w*as  now  highly  ca-°  "ames 
relied,  and  at  his  own  liberty,  within  certain  bounds. 

The  Englifh  even  confulted  him  about  the  manner  of 
conducing  the  treaty  for  his  ranfom  j  and  one  Dougal 
Drummond,  a  piled,  was  fent  with  a  fafe- conduct  for 
the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar 
earl  of  March,  John  Montgomery  of  Ardroffan,  Sir 
Patrick  Dunbar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lawder  of  Ed- 

ring  ton, 
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'Scotland,  rinjglon,  Sir  William  Borthwic  of  Borthwic,  and  Sir 
j0]^n  Forrefter  of  Corftorphin,  to  have  an  interview,  at 
Pom  fret,  with  their  mafter  the  captive  king  of  Scotland, 
and  there  to  treat  refpe&ing  their  common  interefls.  Moll 
of  thefe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  before  been  no¬ 
minated  to  treat  with  the  Engliih  about  their  king  s  re¬ 
turn  *,  and  Dougal  Drummond  feems  to  have  been  a 
domeitic  favourite  with  James.  Hitherto  the  Scottifh 
king  had  been  allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  700k  :  but 
while  he  was  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his  equi¬ 
pages  and  attendants  were  increafed  to  thofe  befitting  a 
lovereign  •,  and  he  received  *  prefent  from  the  Englifh 
treafury  of  iool.  for  his  private  expences.  That  he 
might  appear  with  a  grandeur  every  way  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  at  every  fiage  were  provided  relays  of  horfes, 
and  afl  manner  of  fdh,  flefh,  and  fowl,  with  cooks  and 
other  fervants  for  furnifiiing  out  the  moil  fumptuous 
royal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at  Pom  fret,  James 
aTed  as  a  kind  ot  a  mediator  between  the  Englifh  and 
his  own  iubjefts,  to  whom  he  fully  laid  himfelf  open  j 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Englifh  regency  ifiued  a 
commiffion  for  fettling  the  terms  upon  which  James  was 
to  be  reftored,  if  he  and  his  coromiifioners  ihould  lay  a 
proper  foundation  for  fuch  a  treaty.  The  Englith  com- 
miftioners,  were  the  bilhops  of  Durham  and  Worcefter, 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weflmoreland,  the 
lords  Nevil,  Cornwal,  and  Chaworth,  with  mailer  John 
Wodeham,  and  Robert  Waterton.  The  infiru&ions 
they  received  form  one  of  the  mod  curious  pa  11  ages  of 
this  hitlory’j  and  we  fhall  here  give  them,  as  they  are 
neceffary  for  confirming  all  we  have  faid  concerning  the 
difpofitions  of  the  two  courts  at  this  juncture.  . 

Fir  11,  To  make  a  faint  oppofition  to  any  private  con¬ 
ference  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
commifiioners. 

Secondly,  To  demand  that,  before  the  faid  king  fnall 
have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ihould 
pay  to  the  Englifh  government  at  leall  thirty- fix  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  as  an  equivalent,  at  two  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James,  who  was 
maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not  to  abate 
any  thing  of  that  firm  5  but  if  poflible  to  get  forty  thou¬ 
fand  pounds. 

Thirdly,  That  if  the  Scots  fhould  agree  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  faid  fum,  the  Engliih  commifiioners  ihould 
take  fufheient  fecurity  and  homages  for  the  payment  of 
the  fame  ;  and  that  if  they  f]iould  not  (as  there  was 
great  reafon  for  believing  tiled  would)  be  fo  far  molli¬ 
fied,  by  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon  a  ne- 
gociation  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  between  the 
two  people,  that  then  the  Engliih  fhould  propofe  the 
fame  in  the  moil  handfome  manner  they  could.  Far¬ 
ther,  that  if  fuch  difficulties  fhould  arife  as  might  make 
it  impra&icable  immediately  to  conclude  fuch  perpetual 
peace,  that  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  fhould,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  paving  a  way  for  the  fame,  propofe  a  long 
truce. 

Fourthly,  That  if  the  Englifh  commiffioners  fhould 
fucceed  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  agree  to  the  faid  truce, 
they  fhould  further  urge,  that  they  ihould  not  fend  to 
Charles  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  any  fuccours  bv  fea  or  land.  Farther,  that  the 
laid  Englifh  commiffioners  fhould  employ  their  utmoil 
endeavours  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  troops  already 
furnifhed  by  the  Scots  to  France.  The  Englifh  are 


commanded  to  infill  very  ftrenuoufiy  upon  tins  poiirt,  Scot 
but  with  difcretion. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Scots  fhould,  as  a  further  bend  of 
amity  between  the  two  nations,  propoie  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  their  king  and  fome  noblewoman  of  England, 
the  Englifh  commiffioners  are  to  make  anfwer,  u  I  hat 
the  king  of  Scots  is  well  acquainted  with  many  noble¬ 
women,  and  even  thofe  of  the  blood- royal,  in  England  j 
and  that  if  the  king  of  the  Scots  fhall  pie  a  fe  to  open  his 
mind  more  freely  on  that  head,  the  Engliih  commif- 
fioners  fhall  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon  conferences 
thereupon.”  But  (continues  the  record)  in  cafe  the 
Scotch  commiffioners  ihould  make  no  mention  of  any 
fuch  alliance  by  marriage,  it  will  not  appear  decent  fer 
the  Englifh  to  mention  the  fame,  becauic  the  women  ot 
England,  at  leaf!  the  noblewomen,  are  not  ufed  to  offer 
themfelves  in  mariiage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  If  there  ihould  be  any  mention  made,  con¬ 
cerning  reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commifiioners 
fhould  then  proceed  upon  the  fame  as  they  ihould  think 
rcofl  proper  }  and  that  they  fhould  have  power  to  offer 
fafe-condu6l  to  as  many  of  the  Scots  as  fhould  be  de¬ 
manded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England.  Thofe 
inftru&ions  are  dated  at  Weftminfter,  July  6th  1423. 

Nothing  definitive  was  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 
that  another  meeting  fhould  be  held  at  Nork  inflead  of 
Pomfret.  This  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  Thu 
Englifh  commifiioners  were,  Thomas  bifhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  chancellor  of  England,  Philip  bifhop  of  Winche- 
ffer  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Noithumbeiland,  and  Mr 
John  Wodeham.  Thofe  for  Scotland  were,  William 
biihop  of  Glafgow,  George  earl  of  March,  James  Dou¬ 
glas  of  Balvenv,  his  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Cambufi 
kenneth,  John  abbot  of  Balmerino,  Sir  Patrick  Dun¬ 
bar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Edrington,  George 
Borthwic  archdeacon  of  Glafgow,  and  Patrick  Houficn 
canon  of  Glafgow.  On  the  10th  of  September,  af¬ 
ter  their  meeting,  they  came  to  the  following  agree¬ 
ment  : 

Fir  ft,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  heirs,  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  England,  ihould 
pay  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  at  London, 
in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  by  equal  proportions,  the  fum 
of  40,000k  fierling. 

Secondly,  That  the  firft:  payment,  amounting  to  the 
fum  of  ten  thoufand  merks,  Ihould  be  made  fix  months 
after  the  king  of  Scotland’s  entering  his  own  kingdom ; 
that  the  like  fum  Ihould  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  io 
on  during  the  (pace  of  fix  years,  when  the  whole  fum 
would  be  cleared  \  unlefs,  after  payment  of  forty  thoufand 
merles,  the  lait  payment  of  ten  thoufand  fhould  be  re¬ 
mitted,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  moft  illuftrious  prince 
Thomas  duke  of  Exeter. 

Thirdly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  before  entering 
his  own  kingdom,  ihould  give  lulficient  hoftages  for  per¬ 
formance  on  his  part.  But,  in  regard  that  the  Scots 
plenipotentiaries  had  no  intlru&ions  concerning  hoftages, 
it  was  agreed, 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  at 
Branfpatli,  or  Durham,  by  the  firft  of  March  next, 
where  he  fhould  be  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  blood, 
and  other  fubje&s,  in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  hoftages. 

Fifthly,  That,  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  amity 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  governor  of  Scotland  fhould 
4  M  2  fend 
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contract  of  marriage  between  tbe  king  of  Scotland  and 
fome  lady  of  the  firft  quality  in  England. 

It  is  probable  that  James  had  already  fixed  his  choice 
upon  the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  earl  of  Somerfet, 
tv  ho  v  ras  fon  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  by 
his  fecorid  marriage  *,  but  he  made  his  people  the  com¬ 
pliment,  not  only  of  confulting  their  opinion,  but  of 
concluding  the  match.  The  commifiioners,  after  their 
agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towards  London  ;  and 
Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,  with  Walter  Ogilvy, 
were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived  at  that 
capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and  undertook 
lor  their  king,  that  he  fttould  deliver  his  hofiages  to  the 
king  of  England’s  officers,  in  the  city  of  Durham,  be¬ 
fore  the  laft  day  of  the  enfuing  month  of  March  ;  that 
he  (hould  alfo  deliver  to  the  faid  officers  four  obligatory 
letters,  for  the  whole  fum  of  40,ocol.  from  the  four 
burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  5 
that  he  ffiould  give  his  obligatory  letter  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  before  removing  from  Durham,  and  ffiould  re¬ 
new  the  fame  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  his  own 
kingdom  •  that  the  hoftages  might  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  for  others  of  the  fame  fortune  and  quality ; 
that  if  any  of  them  ffiould  die  in  England,  others  ffiould 
be  fent  thither  in  their  room  ;  and  that  while  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  flay  in  England,  they  ffiould  live  at  their  own 
charges. 

The  marriage  of  James  with  the  lady  Joan  Beau¬ 
fort  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  February  1424. 
The  young  king  of  England  prefented  him  with  a  fuit 
of  cloth  of  gold  for  the  ceremony •,  and  the  next  day 
he  received  a  legal  difcharge  of  10,000  pounds,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  40,000  at  which  his  ranfom  was  fix¬ 
ed,  and  which  fum  was  given  as  the  marriage-portion 
of  the  lady.  The  ceremony  being  performed,  the  king 
and  queen  fet  out  for  Durham,  where  the  hoftages  w*ere 
waiting  •  and  arrived  at  his  own  dominions,  along  with 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  chief  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nobility,  who  attended  him  wi^h  great  pomp.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  fame  year,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  ;  after  which  ceremony,  he  followed  the  example 
pra&ifed  by  other  fovereigns  at  that  time,  of  knighting 
feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  for  James’s  re- 
leafe,  the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France,  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers,  that  no  fewer  than  15,000  of  them  now  appeared 
in  arms  under  the  duke  of  Touraine  \  but  as  the  hiftory 
of  the  wrar  in  that  country  has  already  been  given  un¬ 
der  the  article  France,  we  (hall  take  no  farther  notice 
of  it,  but  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

On  his  return  James  found  himfelf  in  a  difagreeable 
■fituation.  The  great  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
when  regent,  had  been  to  maintain  himfelf  in  power  by 
exempting  the  lower  clafs  of  people  from  taxes  of  every 
kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  fon  Mur¬ 
doch  \  but  as  the  latter  was  deftitute  of  his  father’s  abi¬ 
lities,  the  people  abufed  their  happinefs,  and  Scotland 
became  fuch  a  feene  of  rapine,  that  no  commoner  could 
fay  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  eftate.  The  Stewart 
family,  on  their  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  pof- 
feffed  a  very  confiderable  patrimonial  eftate,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  ftanding  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  con¬ 
fided  chiefly  of  cuftoms,  wards,  and  reliefs.  The  re¬ 
venues  of  the  paternal  eftate  belonging  to  James,  had 


to  him,  would  have  Scotland 
more  than  maintained  him  in  a  fplendeur  equal  to  his  — 
dignity,  while  he  was  in  England  }  nor  would  he  in 
that  cafe  have  had  any  occafion  for  an  allowance  from 
the  king  of  England.  But  as  the  duke  of  Albany  ne¬ 
ver  intended  that  his  nephew  ffiould  return,  he  parcel¬ 
led  out  among  his  favourites  the  eftates  of  the  Stewart 
family,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  James  on  his  return  found 
all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone,  and  many  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  his  beft  friends  \  fo  that  he  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  his  court  but 
the  crown-revenues  above-mentioned,  and  even  fome  of 
thefe  had  been  mortgaged  during  the  late  regency. 

This  circumftance,  of  itfelf  fufficiently  difagreeable,  was 
attended  with  two  others,  which  tended  to  make  it  more 
fo.  The  one  was,  that  the  hoftages  which  had  been 
left  for  the  king’s  ranfom  in  England,  being  all  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank,  wrere  attended  by  their  wives,  families, 
children,  and  equipages,  which  rivalled  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  England,  and  drew  a  great  deal  of  ready 
money  out  of  the  nation.  The  other  circumftance  arofe 
from  the  charge  of  the  Scots  army  in  France  *,  wffiere 
Charles,  who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  fupport 
it,  was  now  reduced  to  the  utmoft  neceflity  :  while  the 
revenues  of  James  himfelf  were  both  fcanty  and  preca¬ 
rious.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  therefore,  the 
king  obtained  from  his  parliament  an  a£l  obliging  the 
fheriffs  of  the  refpe&ive  counties  to  inquire  wffiat  lands 
and  eftates  had  belonged  to  his  anceftors  David  II.  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  and  Robert  III.  \  and  James  formed  a  refolu- 
tion  of  refuming  thefe  lands  wherever  they  could  be  dif- 
covered,  without  regard  to  perfons  or  circumftances. 

On  this  occafion  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages 
in  the  kingdom  were  arrefted  :  the  duke  of  Albany,  his  3r9 
two  fons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox  the  duke’s  father-in- 
law,  wrere  put  to  death,  though  their  crimes  are  not  executed, 
fpecified  by  hiftoiians. 

James  now  proceeded  with  great  fpirit  to  reform  the 
abufes  wffiich  had  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
ftate,  prote&ed  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  even  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  wrote  down 
the  names  of  all  the  learned  men  wffiom  he  thought 
defending  of  his  encouragement.  James  himfelf  wrote 
fome  poetry  }  and  in  mufic,  wTas  fuch  an  excellent  com- 
pofer,  that  he  is  with  good  reafon  looked  upon  as  the 
father  of  Scots  mufic,  which  has  been  fo  much  admired 
for  its  elegant  fimplicity.  He  introduced  organs  into 
his  chapels,  and  a  much  better  ftyle  of  architedlure  into 
all  buildings  wffiether  civil  or  religious.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  cares  to  the  fine  arts,  but  encouraged  and 
prote&ed  thofe  of  all  kinds  which  were  ufeful  to  focie- 
ty  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  did  more  towards  the  civilization 
of  his  people  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  continued  with  England. 

James,  however,  feemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to 
enter  into  a  lafting  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  in  1428,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France  *,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  marriage  ftiould 
be  concluded  between  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  and  the  young  princefs  of  Scotland  ;  and  fo 
great  was  the  neccflity  of  King  Charles  for  troops  at 
that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  6000  forces  as  a  por¬ 
tion  for  the  princefs. 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  w?as  fpent  in  reform¬ 
ing 
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t  Scotland,  jng  abufes,  curbing  the  authority  of  the  great  barons,  barbarities  in  Aided  on  fome  of  thofe  wretches  are  fhock-  Scotland, 
^  and  recovering  the  royal  ellates  out  of  the  hands  of  ing  to  relate.  Within  lefs  than  Lx  weeks  after  the  ..death 
The'king  ^furpers.  In  this,  however,  he  ufed  fo  much  feverity,  of^the  king,  all  the  confpirators  were  brought  to  Edin- 
murdered.  that  he  was  at  laid  murdered,  in  the  year  1437*  The  burgh,  arraigned,  condemned,  and  executed.  The 
Ao.  1437.  perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  the  earl  of  Athol  ;  meaner  fort  were  hanged  •,  but  on  the  earl  of  Athol 
Robert  Grahame,  who  was  conne&ed  with  the  earl,  and  Robert  Graham  the  mod  cruel  torments  were  in- 


and  who  was  difcontented  on  account  of  his  lofing  the 
eRate  of  Strathern,  which  had  been  re-annexed  to  the 
crown  j  and  Robert,  grand  child  and  heir  to  the  earl 
of  Athol,  and  one  of  the  king’s  domeRics.  The  king 
had  difmifled  his  army,  without  even  referving  to  him- 
felf  a  body-guard,  and  was  at  fupper  in  a  Dominican 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Grahame  had 
for  fome  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
and  is  faid  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  where  he  polled  them  near 
the  convent.  Walter  Straton,  one  of  the  king’s  cup¬ 
bearers,  went  to  bring  fome  wine  to  the  king  while  at 
lupper  ;  but  perceiving  armed  men  (landing  in  the  paf- 
fage,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed. 
Catharine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour, 
ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door  $  but  the  bar  was  taken  away 
by  Robert  Stuart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  murderers.  The  lady  thruft  her  arm  into  the  Ra- 
ple  *,  but  it  was  inftantly  broken,  and  the  confpirators 
rufhed  in  upon  the  king.  Patrick  Dunbar,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  fovereign,  and  the  queen  received  two  wounds  in 
attempting  to  interpofe  herfelf  betwixt  her  hufband  and 
the  daggers  of  the  affaflins.  James  defended  himfelf 
as  long  as  he  could  j  but  at  lall  expired  under  the  re¬ 
peated  (trokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  received  28 
321  wounds. 

Review  of  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  feveral  important  regulations 
is  reign.  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  polity 
of  the  kingdom.  James’s  long  refidence  in  England, 
then  a  great  and  happy  nation,  had  taught  him,  that 
the  profperity  of  a  people  depended  much  on  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  legiflature,  in  enabling  falutary  laws,  and 
on  the  ablivity  of  the  chief  maghlrates  in  putting  them 
in  execution.  In  his  third  parliament,  was  palled  an 
abl,  which  affords  the  firft  appearance  of  a  College  of 
Juftice  in  Scotland.  By  this  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
king  might  appoint  the  chancellor,  and  three  difcreet 
perfons  of  the  three  ellates,  to  abl  as  the  Seffton ,  when¬ 
ever  the  king  fhould  think  fit,  three  times  in  the  year, 
for  determination  of  fuch  caufes  as  had  before  been  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  king  and  his  council.  In  1425,  it  was 
enabled,  that  fix  wile  men  of  the  three  ellates  fhould 
examine  the  books  of  law,  which  then  confiRed  of  what 
were  called  Regia  m  Jklaje/latem  and  Quoniam  sircliia- 
merit  a  %  and  fhould  amend  what  needed  amendment. 
Various  flatutes  were  made,  called  the  Black  AEls ,  for 
preferving  domellic  tranquillity,  diminilhing  the  exorbit¬ 
ant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  promoting  religious  vvor- 
fhip.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Scotland  if  fo 
wife  a  monarch  had  lived  to  execute  (Iriblly  what  had 
been  enabled  in  lo  many  parliaments  for  the  general 
-22  good  of  a  wretched  nation. 

Succeeded  After  the  murder  of  James  I.  the  crown  devolved  on 
by  James  his  fon  James  II.  at  that  time  only  feven  years  of  age. 
20th  March A  ParlIament  was  immediately  called  by  the  queen- 
*437-  mother,  at  which  the  mofl  cruel  punifliments  were  de¬ 
creed  to  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  The  crime, 
no  doubt,  deferred  an  exemplary  punifliment ;  but  the 


flibled,  fuch  as  pinching  with  hot  irons,  diilocation  of 
the  joints,  &c.  The  earl  of  Athol,  had,  befides,  a 
crown  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head  5  and  was  after¬ 
wards  cut  up  alive,  his  heart  taken  out,  and  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  fire.  In  fhort,  fo  dreadful  were  thefe  punifliments, 
that  /Eneas  Sylvius,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  who  beheld 
them,  faid,  that  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether 
the  crime  committed  by  the  regicides,  or  the  punifliment 
inflicled  upon  them,  was  the  greater. 

As  the  late  king  had  preferibed  no  form  of  regency  An.  1438* 
in  cafe  of  his  death,  the  fettlement  of  the  government 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  import¬ 
ance.  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  crea¬ 
ted  duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  was  by  far  the  greateR 
fubjebl  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  he  had  not  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people  were 
now  difgufled  with  regencies,  he  was  not  formally  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  adminiflration,  though  by  his  high  rank 
he  in  fa  61  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  as  long  as  he  liv¬ 
ed  ;  which,  however,  was  but  a  fhort  time.  He  died  Supreme’ 
the  fame  year  (1438)  \  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingflone  power  divi- 
of  Callendar  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  governor  ded  be- 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power, tween  the 
while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  had  the  direc-  fniTchan- 
tion  of  the  civil  courts.  This  was  a  moll  unfortunate  cellor  of  the 
partition  of  power  for  the  public.  The  governor  and  kingdom- 
chancellor  quarrelled  ;  the  latter  took  pofleflion  of  the 
king’s  perfon  and  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither  of 
which  he  had  any  right  \  but  the  former  had  on  his 
fide  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  fpirit. 

Her  fon  was  fliut  up  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  a  (hort  time  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  law 
or  government  in  Scotland.  The  governor’s  edibls  were 
counterabled  by  thofe  of  the  chancellor  under  the  king’s 
name,  and  thofe  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were  punifh- 
ed  by  the  governor ;  while  the  young  earl  of  Douglas, 
with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents,  was  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally  fought 
to  deflroy. 

The  queen-mother  demanded  accefs  to  her  fon,  which  T,  324 
Crichton  could  find  no  pretext  for  denying  her ;  and  mother  fets* 
flie  was  accordingly  admitted  with  a  fmall  train  into  her  fon  at 
the  caflle  of  Edinburgh.  She  played  her  part  fo  well, liberty, 
and  diffembled  with  fo  much  art,  that  the  chancellor, 
believing  (he  had  become  a  convert  to  his  caufe,  treated 
her  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  fuffered  her  at  all 
hours  to  have  free  accefs  to  her  fon’s  perfon.  Pretend¬ 
ing  that  (lie  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  white  church 
of  Buchan,  (lie  recommended  the  care  of  her  fon’s  per¬ 
fon,  till  her  return,  to  the  chancellor,  in  the  mo(l  pa¬ 
thetic  and  affeffionate  terms  :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 

(lie  fecretly  fent  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  in  a  clothes- 
chefl  5  and  both  fhe  and  James  were  received  at  Stir- 
ling  by  the  governor  before  the  efcape  was  known.  As 
every  thing  had  been  managed  in  concert  with  Living- 
Ron,  he  immediately  called  together  his  friends  ;  and 
laying  before  them  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  it  was  refolved  to  befiege  him  in  the  caille  of 
Edinburgh,  the  queen  promiling  to  open  her  own  gra¬ 
naries  • 
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S-otland.  for  tlie  ufe  of  the  army.  The  chancellor  forefaw  the 
v  _l  ftorm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  and  fought  to 
prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  That 
haughty  nobleman  anfwcred  him  in  the  terms  already 
mentioned,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  exterminate 
both  parties.  The  fiege  of  Edinburgh  cattle  being 
formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley,  and  a  per- 
fonal  interview  with  the  governor  •,  to  which  the  latter, 
who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  fentiments  of  Douglas,  rea¬ 
dily  agreed.  Common  danger  united  them  in  a  com¬ 
mon  caufe  \  and  the  chancellor  refigning  to  the  other 
the  cuttody  of  the  cattle  and  the  king’s  perfon,  with 
the  highett  profettions  of  dufty  and  loyalty,  the  two  com¬ 
petitors  fwore  an  inviolable  friendship  for  each  other. 
Next  day  the  king  cemented  their  union,  by  confirming 
both  of  them  in  their  refpeflive  charges. 

The  lawlefs  example  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  encoura¬ 
ged  the  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 
animofities,  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  their  honour  as 
well  as  their  humanity.  A  family  difference  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Kilmarnock  )  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  Should  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maifthorn,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
Stuart  was  treacheroutty  murdered  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart’s  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Stuart  of  Beilmouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti¬ 
nue  which  carried  the  refemblance  of  fmall  armies.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  in 
its  turn,  and  charging  with  frefh  fury  ;  but  at  laft  vic¬ 
tory  declared  itfelf  for  Stuart,  the  bravett  of  Boyd’s 
attendants  being  cut  oSf  in  the  field.  About  this  time, 
the  ittanders,  under  two  of  their  chieftans,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibfon,  notorious  freebooters, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
avith  fire  and  fword.  They  were  oppofed  by  John 
Colquhoun  of  Lufs,  whom  they  flew,  fome  fay  treacher¬ 
ously,  and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmartin.  After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,  not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in¬ 
fants,  and  the  defencelefs  of  both  fexes.  At  latt,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
in  domett ic  broils,  none  were  left  for  agriculture  ;  and 
&  dreadful  famine  enfued,  attended,  as  ufual,  by  a  pef- 
tilence.  James  was  now  about  ten  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  wifett  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that  the  public 
diftreSTes  were  owing  to  a  total  difrefpeff  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  young  earl  of  Douglas  never  had  fewer 
than  1000,  and  fometimes  2000  horfe  in  his  train  ;  fo 
that  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to  controul  him. 
He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the  king  and  his 
courts  of  law  \  that  he  had  a  right  of  judicature  upon 
his  own  large  ettates ;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  e^ercife  of  royal  power.  In  confequence  of  this 
he  iffued  his  orders,  gave  prote&ions  to  thieves  and 
murderers,  affe&ed  to  brave  the  king,  made  knights, 
mid,  according  to  fome  writers,  even  noblemen,  of 
his  own  dependents,  with  a  power  of  fitting  in  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  queen-mother  was  not  wholly  guiltlefs  of  thofe 
abufes.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  Sir 
James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  the  Black  knight 
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of  Lorn ,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  title,  and  a  defeen-  ScotlauL 
dant  of  the  houfe  of  Darnley.  Affedtion  for  her  hulband 
caufed  her  to  renew  her  political  intrigues  •,  and  not 
finding  a  ready  compliance  in  the  governor,  her  interett 
inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  Douglafes.  The  go¬ 
vernor  fought  to  ttrengthen  his  authority  by  relloring 
the  excrcile  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  reverence  due  to 
the  perfon  of  the  fovereign. 

The  condudl  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  many  re-  Th/queen- 
fpefts  not  fo  defenfible,  either  as  to  prudence  or  policy,  mother  and 
When  the  queen  exprefled  her  inclinations  that  her  huf-  her  hi>f- 
band  might  be  admitted  to  fome  part  of  the  admimftra-ban(*  *m* 
tion,  the  governor  threw  both  him  and  his  brother  the  lmloneti* 
lord  Lorn  inLo  prifon,  on  a  charge  of  undutiful  practices 
againtt  the  ttate,  and  abetting  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
his  enormities.  The  queen,  taking  fire  at  her  huf- 
band’s  imprifonment,  was  herfelf  confined  in  a  mean  a- 
partment  within  the  cattle  of  Stirling  \  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  ftates  was  called,  to  judge  in  what  manner 
ttie  was  to  be  proceeded  againtt.  The  cafe  was  unprece¬ 
dented  and  difficult  j  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  governor 
would  have  cairied  matters  to  fuch  extremity,  had  he  not 
had  ftrong  evidences  of  her  illegal  behaviour.  She  was 
even  obliged  to  diflemble  her  refentment,  by  making  an 
open  profeffion  before  the  ttates,  that  (he  had  always 
been  entirely  innocent  of  her  hufband’s  practices,  and 
that  fhe  would  for  the  future  behave  as  a  peaceable 
and  dutiful  fubjedt  to  the  laws  and  the  fovereign  3J7 

Upon  making  this  purgation  (as  Lindfay  calls  it),^^iere‘ 
ttie  was  releafed,  as  alfo  her  hufband  and  his  brother, 
being  bailed  by  the  chancellor  and  the  lord  Gordon, 
who  became  fureties  for  their  good  behaviour  in  the 
penalty  of  4000  merks.  The  governor  was  afterwards 
accufed  of  many  arbitrary  and  partial  adts  of  power  : 
and  indeed,  if  we  confider  his  fituation,  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  Scotland,  it  was 
almoft  impoffibie,  confidently  with  his  own  fafety,  to 
have  exerted  the  virtues  either  of  patriotifm  or  modera¬ 
tion. 

The  chanctllor  wras  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  fmall 
regard  which  the  governor  paid  to  his  perfon  and  dig¬ 
nity,  and  fecretly  connected  himieli  with  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  remained  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling  5  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
confulting  the  public  fafety,  and  that  of  the  king’s 
perfon,  maintained  a  ttrong  guard,  part  of  which  at¬ 
tended  James  in  his  juvenile  exerciies  and  diverfions 
The  queen-mother  did  not  fail  to  reprefent  this  to  her 
fon  as  a  rettraint  on  his  liberty  j  and  obtained  his  rhe^a 
confent  to  put  himfelf  into  the  chancellor’s  hands.  The  cell0r  gets 
hatter,  who  was  a  man  of  adlivity  and  courage,  knew  the  king’s 
w?ell  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  permiffionj  and  perfon  into 
eroding  the  Forth  in  the  dark  with  a  ttrong  body*1*5  ^ds. 
of  horfe,  they  furrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunt¬ 
ing  next  morning  by  break  of  day.  It  was  eafy  to 
perceive  from  the  behaviour  of  James,  that  he  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  chancellor’s  attempt  ;  but  fome  of  the 
king’s  guard  offering  to  difpute  the  pottefficn  of  his 
perfon,  Sir  William  Liv’ngfton,  the  governor’s  eldeft 
fon,  reftrained  them,  and  fuffered  the  king  to  depart 
quietly.  This  furprifal  happened  on  a  day  when  the 
governor  was  abfent  from  Stirling  ;  and  the  chancel¬ 
lor,  lo  make  fare  of  his  royal  acquisition,  entered  Edin¬ 
burgh 
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S  otlaad  burgh  at  the  bead  of  4000  horfe,  where  the  king  and 

- \r^  he  were  received  by  the  citizens  with  loud  acclamations 

of  joy. 

The  governor  {Lowed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  5  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
an  interview,  and  fettled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner.  The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
continued  to  brave  both  parties.  As  if  he  had  been  a 
of  Douglas,  fovereign  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambaffadors,  Mal¬ 
colm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lawder,  the 
inveftiture  of  the  fovereignty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
the  feventh  of  France  *,  which  being  readily  granted 
him,  ferved  to  increafe  his  pride  and  infolence.  The 
firft-fruits  of  the  accommodation  between  the  two 
great  officers  of  ftate  was  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at 
Edinburgh,  for  redrefting  the  public  diforders  occafion- 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas  \  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  perfons  who  had  been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.  The  numbers  which  on  that  occa- 
fion  reforted  to  Edinburgh  -were  incredible  :  parents, 
children,  and  women,  demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  relations,  or  the  plunder  of  their  eftates ) 
till,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  complaints,  they  be¬ 
came  without  remedy,  none  being  found  bold  enough 
to  encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  fair  trial.  The  parties  therefore  were 
difmiffed  without  relief,  and  it  was  refolved  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  different  manner.  Letters 
were  written  to  him  by  the  governor  and  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  in  the  name  cf  the  flates,  requelling  him  to 
appear  with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  public  affairs  to  which  they  were  intitled  by 
their  high  rank  and  great  poffeftions.  The  manner  in 
which  thofe  letters  wrcre  penned  made  the  thoughtlefs 
earl  confider  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatnefs,  and 
as  proceeding  from  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
continue  the  adminift ration  of  public  affairs  without 
his  countenance  and  direftion.  Without  dreaming  that 
any  man  in  Scotland  would  be  fo  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  flngle  or  unarmed,  he  anfwered  the  letters  of  the 
chancellor  and  governor,  by  affuring  them  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  :  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  quiet 
his  fufpicions,  met  him  while  he  wras  on  his  journey  y 
and  inviting  him  to  his  caflle  of  Crichton,  he  there 
entertained  him  for  fome  days  with  the  greeted  magni¬ 
ficence  and  appearance  cf  hofpitality..  The  earl  of 
Douglas  believed  all  the  chancellor’s  profeffions  of 
friendfliip,  and  even  (harply  checked  the  wifeft  of  his 
followers,  who  counfelled  him  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  appearances,  or  to  truft  his  brother  and  himfelf  at 
the  fame  time  in  any  place  where  the  chancellor  had 
power.  Ihe  latter  had  not  only  removed  the  earl’s  fuf- 
picion,  but  had  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  patvio- 
tiim,  by  painting  to  him  the  miferies  of  his  country,  and 
the  glory  that  muft  redound  to  him  and  his  friends  in 
removing  them.  ^  It  was  in  vain  for  his  attendants  to 
remind  him  of  his  father's  maxim,  never  to  rlfk  himfelf 
and  his  brother  at  the  fame  time  :  he  without  hefitation 
attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  caftle,  they  dined  at  the  fame  table* with 
the  king.  I  owards  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  a 
bull’s  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  immediate  death,  was 
ferved  up.  The  earl  and  his  brother  flarted  to  their 


feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape  :  but  armed  Scotland, 
men  rufhing  in,  overpowered  them,  and  tying  their  ’ 

hands  and  thole  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  with  cords,  ls 
they  w7ere  carried  to  the  hill  and  beheaded.  The  young death  with 
king  endeavoured  with  tears  to  procure  their  pardon^ his  brother, 
for  which  he  wras  feverely  checked  by  the  unrelenting 
chancellor. 

In  3443,  the  king  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  14,  As.  1443. 
declared  himfelf  out  of  the  years  of  minority,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  reiolution  ^ 
and  lie  had  occahon  for  it.  He  had  appointed  one 
Robert  Sernpil  of  Fulvvood  to  be  chief  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Dumbarton  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  one  Gal¬ 
braith  (a  noted  partizan  of  the  earl  of  Douglas),  who 
feized  upon  the  government  of  the  caftle.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  fomewliat  llib- 
fidcd,  and  the  young  earl  finding  himltlf  not  fupported 
by  the  c  hief  branches  oi  his  family,  he  began  to  think, 
now  that  the  king  was  grown  up,  his  lafeft  courfe 
would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.  Fie  accordingly  re- The  young 
paired  to  the  king  at  Stirling  $  and  voluntarily  throw-  earl  lubmite 
ing  himlelf  at  his  majefty’s  feet,  implored  pardon  for t0 
all  his  tranffrreflions,  and  folemnly  promifed  that  he is,re“ 
would  ever  alter  let  a  pattern  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  favour, 
all  the  reft  of  his  fubjefts.  The  king,  finding  that  he 
infilled  011  no  terms  but  that  of  pardon,  and  that  he  had 
unconditionally  put  himfelf  into  his  power,  not  only 
granted  his  requeft,  but  made  him  the  partner  of  his  in- 
moft  councils. 

James  had  always  diftiked  the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother  \  and  the  chancellor,  percei¬ 
ving  the  afcendancy  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  court,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety.  He  therefore  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  cuftody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  late  king 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  prefent  king  {hould  arrive  at 
the  age  of  21  \  and  prepared  it  for  a  liege.  The  lord  33*. 
Cailendar,  who  knew  himfelf  equally  obnoxious  as 
Crichton  was  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  that  he  could  in  Scot-” 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himfelf,  refigned  likewife  land.  * 
all  his  polls,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  own  houfes,  but 
kept  poffefTion  of  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  As  both  that  * 
and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  w’ere  royal  forts,  the  two 
lords  w'ere  fummoned  to  furrender  then**,  but  inftead 
of  complying,  they  juftified  their  conduct  by  the  great 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  fought  their  deftruftion, 
and  who  had  been  fo  lately  at  the  head  of  robbers  and 
outlaws  :  but  promifed  to  furrender  themfclves  to  the 
king  as  foon  as  he  was  of  lawful  age,  (meaning,  we 
fuppofe,  either  iS  or  21).  This  an fwer  being  deemed 
contumacious,  the  chancellor  and  the  late  governor,  with 
his  two  fons  Sir  Alexander  and  Sir  James  Livingfton, 
were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parliament  which  wasfum- 
moned  on  purpofe  to  be  held  at  Stirling.  In  another 
parliament  held  at  Perth  the  fame  year,  an  aft  palled, 
that  ail  the  lands  and  goods  which  had  belonged  to  the 
late  king  {hould  be  poffeffed  by  the  prefent  king  to  the 
time  of  his  lawful  age,  which  is  not  Ipecified.  This  aft 
was  levelled  againft  the  late  governor  and  chancellor, 
who  vrere  accufed  of  having  alienated  to  their  own  ufes, 
or  to  thofe  of  their  friends,  a  great  part  Gf  the  royal  ef- 
fefts  and  jewels  3  and  their  eftates  being  confifeated,  the 
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Scotland,  execution  of  the  fentence  was  committed  to  John  For- 

- * - 'refter  of  Corftorphin,  and  other  adherents  of  the  earl  of 

Douglas. 

This  fentence  threw  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
The  caftle  of  Crichton  was  befieged  j  and  being  fur- 
rendered  on  the  king’s  fummons  and  the  difplay  of  the 
royal  banner,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  foon 
appeared  that  the  governor  and  chancellor,  the  latter 
efpecially,  had  many  friends  ;  and  in  particular  Kenne¬ 
dy  archbifhop  of  St  Andrews,  nephew  to  James  the 
fir  if,  who  fided  with  them  from  the  dread  and  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  family. 
Crichton  thus  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men  *,  and  while  Forrefter  was  carrying  fire  and 
fword  into  his  eftates  and  thofe  of  the  late  governor, 
his  own  lands  and  thofe  of  the  Douglafes  were  over¬ 
run.  Corftorphin,  Abercorn,  Blacknefs,  and  other 
places,  were  plundered  ;  and  Crichton  carried  off  from 
them  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adherents  had  loft. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  mares 
which  Douglas  loft  on  this  occafion.  That  nobleman 
was  fo  much  exafperated  by  the  great  damages  he  had 
faftained,  that  he  engaged  his  friends  the  earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  to  lay 
wafte  the  lands  of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  chief  fupport  of  the  two 
minifters.  This  prelate  was  not  more  confiderable  by 
his  high  birth,  than  he  was  venerable  by  his  virtue 
and  fanXity  \  and  had,  from  a  principle  of  confidence, 
oppofed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  party.  Being 
confcious  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  illegal,  he  firft 
admonifhed  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  his  coadjutor  to 
defift  from  deftroying  his  lands  j  but  finding  his  admo¬ 
nitions  ineffectual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  excommuni¬ 
cation. 

That  nobleman  was  almoft  as  formidable  in  the 
northern,  as  the  earl  of  Douglas  had  been  in  the 
fouthern,  parts  of  Scotland.  The  BenediXine  monks 
of  Aberbrothwic,  who  were  poffeffed  of  great  proper¬ 
ty,  had  chofen  Alexander  Lindfay,  his  eldeft  fon,  to 
be  the  judge  or  bailiff  of  their  temporalities  ;  as  they 
themfelves,  by  their  profeftion,  could  not  fit  in  civil  or 
criminal  courts.  Lindfay  proved  fo  chargeable  to  the 
monks,  by  the  great  number  of  his  attendants,  and  his 
high  manner  of  living,  that  their  chapter  removed  him 
from  his  poft,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place  Alexander 
Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  his  nephew  John 
Ogilvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  on 
the  bailiwick.  This,  notwithftanding  their  former  in¬ 
timacy,  created  an  irreconcileable  difference  between  the 
two  families.  Each  competitor  {Lengthened  himfelf  by 
calling  in  the  aftiftance  of  his  friends  }  and  the  lord 
Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies,  to  whom  he  was 
then  paying  a  vifit,  both  parties  immediately  muftered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberbrothwic.  The  earl  of 
Crawford,  who  was  then  at  Dundee,  immediately  pofted 
to  Aberbrothwic,  and  placing  himfelf  between  the  two 
armies,  he  demanded  to  fpeak  with  Ogilvy  ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  his  requeft  could  be  granted, he  was  killed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  foldier,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality.  His 
death  exafperated  his  friends,  who  immediately  ruftied 
on  their  enemies ;  and  a  bloody  confliX  enfued,  which 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lindfays,  that  is,  the 
earl  of  Crawford’s  party.  On  that  of  the  Ogilvies  were 
lulled  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdalgy,  John  Forbes  of 
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Pitfligo,  Alexander  Barclay  of  Gartley,  Robert  Max-  Scotland, 
wel  of  Teling,  Duncan  Campbell  of  Campbelfether, 

William  Gordon  of  Burrowfield,  and  others.  With 
thofe  gentlemen,  about  5C0  of  their  followers  are  faid 
to  have  fallen  j  but  fome  accounts  diminifh  that  number. 
Innerquharity  himfelf,  in  Hying,  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
carried  to  the  earl  of  Crawford’s  houle  at  Finhaven, 

•where  he  died  of  his  wounds  j  but  the  lord  Gordon  (or, 
as  others  call  him,  the  earl  of  Huntley)  eicaped  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 

This  battle  feems  to  have  let  loofe  the  fury  of  civil 
difcord  all  over  the  kingdom.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
magiftracy,  nor  to  any  defcription  of  men  but  that 
of  clergy.  The  moft  numerous,  fierceft,  and  beft 
allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes,  ei¬ 
ther  by  force  or  treachery }  and  the  enmity  that  ac¬ 
tuated  the  parties,  ftifled  every  fentiment  of  honour, 
and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  Lindfays,  fe- 
cretly  abetted  and  {Lengthened  by  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  victory  than  carrying 
fire  and  fword  through  the  eftates  of  their  enemies ;  and 
thus  all  the  north  of  Scotland  prefented  feenes  of  mur¬ 
der  and  devaftation.  In  the  weft,  Robert  Boyd  of 
Duchal,  governor  of  Dumbarton,  treacheroufly  furprifed 
Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynto,  and  treated  his  wife 
with  fuch  inhumanity,  that  fhe  expired  in  three  days 
under  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  caftle.  The  caftle 
of  Dunbar  was  taken  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales. 
Alexander  Dunbar  difpoflefied  the  latter  of  his  caftle  of 
Hales }  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  partifans  of  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  whofe  tenants,  particularly  thofe  of  Annan- 
dale,  are  faid  to  have  behaved  at  that  time  with  pecu¬ 
liar  fiercenefs  and  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  who  were  unconneXed  with  thofe  robbers 
and  murderers,  which  happened  to  be  the  cafe  with  ma¬ 
ny,  {hut  themfelves  up  in  their  feveral  houfes  ;  each  of 
which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  petty  fortrefs,  which  they 
viXualled,  and  provided  in  the  beft  manner  they  could 
for  their  own  defence.  This  wife  refolution  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  meafure  that  compofed  the  public 
commotions. 

The  earl  of  Douglas,  whofe  power  and  influence  at 
court  ftill  continued,  was  fenfible  that  the  clergy,  with 
the  wifer  and  more  difinterefted  part  of  the  kingdom, 
confidered  him  as  the  fource  of  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  nation  fuffered  }  and  that  James  himfelf, 
when  better  informed,  would  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 

He  therefore  fought  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  junXure,  by 
forming  fecret  but  ftrong  connexions  with  the  earls  of 
Crawford,  Rofs,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  defi- 
red  to  fee  their  feudal  powers  reftored  to  their  full  vi¬ 
gour.  The  queen-dowager  and  her  hufband  made  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  feafon  of  public  confufion  :  fhe 
had  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  while  it  was  in 
Hepburn’s  poffeftion,  where  {lie  died  foon  after.  She 
left  by  her  fecond  hufband  three  fons  5  John,  who  in 
T455  was  mac^e  earl  Athol*  by  his  uterine  brother 
the  king  ;  James,  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  1469, 
was  created  earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  Andrew,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  biftiop  of  Murray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen  dowager’s  hufband,  the 
latter  retired  to  England,  wheie  he  obtained  a  pafs  to 
go  abroad,  with  20  in  his  train  ;  but  being  taken  at  fea 
by  the  Flemifli  pirates,  he  died  in  confinement. 

The  great  point  between  the  king  and  oir  \\illiam 

Crichton, 
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Crichton,  whether  the  latter  ftiould  give  up  the  caftle 
to  his  majefty,  remained  ftill  undecided  3  and  by  the 
advice  and  diredlion  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
now  fuffered  a  nine  months  liege.  Either  the  llrength 
of  the  caftle,  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  that 
Crichton  would  be  a  valuable  acquifttion  to  his  party, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other- 
wife  have  expe&ed  3  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of¬ 
fered  a  full  indemnity  for  all  paft  offences,  and  a  pro- 
mi  ie  was  made  that  he  ftiould  be  reilored  not  only  to 
the  king’s  favour,  but  to  his  former  p^ft  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  the  conditions  3  but  refufed  to  aft  in 
any  public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  par¬ 
liament,  which  was  foon  after  held  at  Perth,  and  in 
which  he  was  reilored  to  his  eftate  and  honours.  By 
this  reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the 
former  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  profecute  his  vengeance 
againft  the  lord  Callendar,  the  late  governor,  his  friends 
and  family.  That  vengeance  was  exercifed  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himfelf,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
fave  their  lives  by  the  lofs  of  their  eftates  3  but  even 
that  could  not  preferve  their  liberty,  for  they  were 
fent  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton.  The  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor’s  eldeft  fon,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  of  his  name  and  family,  was  ftill  more 
lamentable  3  for  they  were  condemned  to  lofe  their 
heads.  Thefe  feverities  being  inflicted  after  the  kino- 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  fufferers  into  his  favour5, 
fwelled  the  public  outcry  againft  the  earl  of  Douglas! 
We  have  in  Lindfay  an  extra#  of  the  fpeech  which  A- 
lexander  Livingfton,  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  time,  made  on  the  fcaffold,  in  which  he 
complained,  with  great  bitternefs,  of  the  cruel  treatment 
which  his  father,  himfelf,  and  his  friends,  had  under¬ 
gone  3  and  that  lie  fuffered  by  a  packed  jury  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  being  new  about  1 8  years  of  age,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  a  fuitable  confort  ftiould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  3  and,  after  various  confutations,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  of  Gueldres,  was  chofen, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
tnough  the.  marriage  was  not  completed  till  feme  time 
This  produced  an  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
The  earls  of  Saliibury  and  Northumberland  en- 
Scotland  tered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  two  feoarate  bodies.  The 

lifh  g'uer rburnt  the  t0\vn  of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 

An.  1447.  *  j  °f  Dunbar  3  while  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Baiveny 
made  reprilals  by  plundering  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and.  burning  Alnwic.  On  the  return  of  the  Englifh 
armies  to  their  own  country,  additional  levies  were 
made,  and  a  frefti  invafton  of  Scotland  was  refolved 
on  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  with 
him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  tliofe  days,  from 
the  buffimefs  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Magnus 
with  the  red  mane.  He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  officer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
wars  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom- 
penfe  for  his  fervices  from  the  Englifh  court,  but  that 
be  ffiould  enjoy  all  lie  could  conquer  in  Scotland.  The 
Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  had  railed  an  army.command- 
ed  by  George  Douglas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wallace  of  Craigie,  will?  the  lords  Maxwell  and 
Johnflon.  The  Englifh  having  paffed  .Solway  frith 
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ravaged  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to  Scotland. 

the  Scots  ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond’s  army  v— — v - J 

was  approaching,  called  in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus  3  their  centre  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  3  and  the  rear,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  Welch,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  experience. 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  three  divifions  likewife.  Their Th/batt’e 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  byofSaik.  ^ 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  lords 
Maxwell  and  Johnflon.  Before  the  battle  began,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  harangued  his  men,  and  infpired  them 
with  very  high  refentment  againft  the  Englifh,  who,  he 
faid,  had  treacheroufiy  broken  the  truce.  The  fignal  for 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  rufhed  for¬ 
ward  on  their  enemies  :  but,  as  ufual,  were  received 
by  fo  terrible  a  difeharge  from  the  Englifh  archers, 
that  their  impetuofity  muft  have  been  flopped,  had  not 
their  brave  leader  Wallace  put  them  in  mind,  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  been  defeated  in  dillant  fights 
by  the  Englifh,  and  that  they  ought  to  truft  to  their 
fwords  and  fpears  3  commanding  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  follow  his  example.  They  obeyed,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  Englifh  commanded  by  Magnus,  with  fucli 
fury,  as  foon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  Scots,  their  valour  being  fuitably  feconded  by 
the  other  two  divifions.  The  daughter  (which  was 
the  more  confiderable  as  both  parties  fought  with'  the 
utmoft  animofity)  fell  chiefly  upon  the  divifion  com¬ 
manded  by  Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the 
part  of  a  brave  officer  3  and  all  lus  body-guard,  confid¬ 
ing  of  picked  foldiers,  were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  battle  then  became  general  :  Sir  John  Penning-  Th/iiU- 
ton’s  divifion,  with  that  under  the  earl  of  Northumber- lifli  entirely 
land,  was  likewife  routed  3  and  the  whole  Englifh  army, defeated, 
ftruck  by  the  lofs  of  their  champion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  fwelled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  lofs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  flain  amounted  to  at  leaft  3000  men.  Among 
the  prifoners  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland’s  eldeft 
fon  the  lord  Percy,  who  loft  his  own  liberty  in  for¬ 
warding  his  father’s  efcape.  Of  the  Scots  about  600 
were  killed  3  but  none  of  note,  excepting  the  brave 
Wallace,  who  died  three  months  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occafion  is  faid  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  had  fallen  to  the  Scots  fince  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn. 

The  remaining  hiftory  of  this  turbulent  reign  confifts  RrbdJi-n 
almoft  entirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  confpira- of  the  earl 
cics  of  the  great  men.  The  earl  of  Douglas  had  entered 
mto  a  confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Moray  lps  and 
and  Rofs,  and  appeared  on  all  occafions  with  fuch  a  train  0th£r£* 
of  followers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itfelf.  This 
infolence  wa$  detefted  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation  • 
and  one  Mnclellan,  who  is  called  the  Tutor  of  Bomlrl 
and  was  nephew  to  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain  of  the 
king’s  guard,  refufed  to  give  any  attendance  on  the 
eail,  or  to  concur  in  his  meafures,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  fubje#.  d  his  inoffenfive  behaviour  was 
by  the  earl. confidered  as  treafon  againft  himfelf 3  and 
violently  feizing  on  Maclellan’s  houfe  and  perfon,  he 
fent  him  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Douglas.  As 
4  N  Maclellan 
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Scotland.  Maclellan  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  reputa- 
‘■“V*  lion,  his  uncle  Gray  applied  earneftly  to  James  in  his 
favour  3  and  fuch  was  that  prince’s  regard  for  Maclel¬ 
lan,  that  he  wiote  and  figned  a  letter  for  his  releafe, 
add  relied  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray’s  deli¬ 
vering  this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  cable,  the  latter 
feemed  to  receive  it  with  the  higheft  refpeft,  and.  to 
treat  Gray  with  the  greateft  hofpitality,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  private 
orders  that  Macleilan’s  head  lhould  be  flruck  off,  and 
his  body  ex  pc  fed  upon  the  green  before  the  caitle  co¬ 
vered  with  a  linen  cloth.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  king’s  commands  3 
•  and  conducting  him  to  the  green,  he  Ihowed  him  the 
lifelefs  trunk,  "which  he  laid  Gray  might  difpofe  of  as 
lie  pleafed.  Upon  this,  Gray  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
trulted  to  his  fwittnefs  for  his  own  fafety  3  for  he  was 
purfued  by  the  carl’s  attendants  to  the  gates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  con fpi racy  againfl  James’s  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  fecret.  The  lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field. 
Even  Crichton  advifed  James  to  diffcmble.  The  con¬ 
federates  entered  into  a  folemn  bond  and  oath  never  to 
defert  one  another  during  life  3  and,  to  make  ufe  of 
Prummond’s  words,  46  That  injuries  done  to  any  one 
of  them  lhould  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel  3  neither  fhould  they  defifl,  to  their  bell  abilities, 
to  revenge  them  :  that  they  fhould  concur  indifferently 
againll  whatfoever  perfons  within  or  without  the  realm, 
and  fpend  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  debates  and  differences  whatfoever.”  All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  sffociation  were  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  public  3  their  lands  were  dedroyed,  their 
effeCls  plundered,  and  they  tbemfelves  imprifoned  or 
murdered.  Drummond  fays,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field  3  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland 
on  his  own  head.  Howt  far  he  might  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  feene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  paf- 
fmg  between  the  houfes  of  Yoik  and  I^nncafler  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  3  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  the 
crown  himfelf,  but  to  render  it  defpicable  on  his  fo- 
vereign’s  head.  It  is  evident,  from  his  behaviour,  that 
he  did  not  affeCl  royalty  3  for  when  James  invited  him 
to  a  conference  in  the  cable  of  Stirling,  lie  offered.  to 
comply  provided  he  had  a  fafe-condu 61.  J  his  condition 
plainly  implied,  that  he  had  no  reliance  on  the  late  a6f 
of  parliament,  which  declared  the  proclamation  of  the 
king’s  peace  to  be  a  Efficient  fecurity  for  life  and  for¬ 
tune  to  all  his  fubjeas  5  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  fafe-conduft  was  expedited  in  the  form  and  manner 
required. 

This  being  obtained,  the  earl  began,  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Stirling  with  his  ufual  great  retinue  3  and  ar- 
Interview  rived' there  on  Shrove-Tuefday.  He  was  received  by 
between  king  as  if  he  had  been  the  beft  of  his  friends,  as 

King  James  well  a§  the  greateft  of  his  fubjeas,  and  admitted  to  fup 
nfDohu  C  with  his  majefly  in  the  cable,  while  his  attendants  were 

rlas.  ‘  difperfed  in  the  town,  little  fufpeaing  the  cataftrophe 

that  followed.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the  king 
told  the  earl  with  an  air  of  firanknefs,  44  That  as  he  was 


now  of  age,  he  was  refolved  to  be  the  father  01  all  his  Scotland, 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands  3 
that  his  lordfhip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under 
ary  apprehenfions  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichton  3  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  form  any  con¬ 
federacies,  as  the  law  was  ready  to  prote61  him  3  and 
that  he  was  welcome  to  the  principal  dire61ion  of 
affairs  under  the  crown,  and  to  the  firff  place  in  the 
royal  confidence  3  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done 
by  himfelf  and  his  friends  fhould  be  pardoned  and  for¬ 
gotten.” 

This  fpeech  was  the  very  reverfe  of  rvhat  the  earl  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  firb; 
fubje6t  of  the  kingdom  3  but  bill  he  was  controulable 
by  the  civil  law.  In  fhort,  on  the  king’s  peremptori¬ 
ly  putting  the  quebion  to  him,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
diffolve  the  confederacy,  but  upbraided  the  king  for  his 
government.  This  produced  a  paffionate  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  James 3  but  the  earl  reprefented  that  be  was 
under  a  fafe-condu61,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  confe¬ 
deracy  was  fuch,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by  33S 
the  common  confent  of  all  concerned.  The  king  in- The  king 
fibed  on  his  fetting  the  example  3  and  the  earl  con.kiibhim 
tinuing  more  and  more  obbinate,  James  babbed  him*  0WR1  paiu]? 
with  his  dagger  3  and  armed  men  rufhing  into  the  room, 
finibied  the  atrocious  deed. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  confede¬ 
racy  came  to  nothing.  The  infurgents  excufed  them- 
felves  as  being  too  weak  for  fuch  an  enterprife  3  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  fafe- conduct  at  a 
horfe’s  tail,  and  proclaiming,  by  trumpets  and  horns, 
the  king  a  perjured  traitor.  They  proceeded  no  far¬ 
ther  3  and  each  departed  to  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  affemble  with  frefh  forces  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  James  lob  no  time  in  improving  this 
fhort  refpite  3  and  found  the  nation  in  general  much 
better  difpoled  in  his  favour  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pc61.  The  intolerable  oppreffions  of  the  great  barons 
made  his  fubje61s  ebeem  the  civil,  far  preferable  to  the 
feudal,  fubjedlion-*.  and  even  the  Douglafes  wTere  divi¬ 
ded  among  themfelves :  for  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  the  moff  for¬ 
ward  of  the  royalibs.  James  at  the  lame  time  wrote 
letters  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
of  his  kingdom  who  were  not  parties  in  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  befides  the  ecclefiabics,  wTo  remained  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  prerogative.  Before  the  effe£l  of  thofe 
letters  could  be  known,  the  infurgents  had  returned  to 
Stirling  (where  James  bill  wifely  kept  himfelf  on  the 
defenfive)  3  repeated  their  infolences,  and  the  oppro¬ 
brious  treatment  of  his  fafe-condu6t  3  and  at  lab  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  in  allies.  Being  bill 
unable  to  take  the  cable,  partly  through  their  own  di« 
vilions,  and  partly  through  the  diverfity  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on,  they  left  Stirling,  and 
debroyed  the  ebate  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith, 
whom  they  conlidered  as  a  double  traitor,  becaufe  he 
was  a  Douglas  and  a  good  fubjeft.  They  then  befieged 
his  cable  :  but  it  was  fo  bravely  defended  by  Patrick 
Cockburn,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Langton,  that 
they  raifed  the  liege  3  which  gave  the  royal  party  far¬ 
ther  lei fure  for  humbling  them. 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  fuffering  the 
mob  cruel  devabations  3  for  matters  were  now  come  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  every  man  to  be 
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a  royal  hi  or  a  rebel.  The  king  was  obliged  to  keep  on 
;  the  defenfive  ;  and  though  he  had  ventured  to  leave  the 
cattle  of  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  re* 
bels  in  the  field.  They  were  in  pofTeflion  of  all  the  jflrong 
pafles  by  which  his  friends  were  to  march  to  his  aftift- 
ance  ;  and  he  even  confulted  with  his  attendants  on  the 
means  of  efcaping  to  France,  where  he  was  lure  of  an 
hofpitable  reception.  He  was  diverted  from  that  refblu- 
tion  by  Archbithop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  who 
was  himfelf  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  on  to  wait  for  the 
event  of  the  earl  of  Huntly’s  attempts  for  his  fervice. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  defcended  from  the  Seatons, 
but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  eltates  of  the  Gor¬ 
dons  in  the  north,  had  raifed  an  army  for  James,  to 
whofe  family  he  and  his  anceftors,  by  the  Gordons  as 
well  as  the  Seatons,  had  been  always  remarkably  devo¬ 
ted.  James  was  not  miftaken  in  the  high  opinion  he 
had  of  Huntly  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  iftued  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  the  chief  ecclefiallics  and  bodies-politic  of 
his  kingdom,  fetting  iorth  the  neceftity  he  was  under  of 
proceeding  as  he  had  done,  and  his  readinefs  to  proteft 
all  his  loyal  fubjefts  in  their  rights  and  privileges  againft 
the  power  of  the  Douglafes  and  their  rebellious  adhe¬ 
rents.  Before  thefe  letters  could  have  any  effect,  the 
rebels  had  plundered  the  defencelefs  houles  and  eilates 
of  all  who  were  not  in  their  confederacy,  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  fury  that  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
caufe. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived 
again  ft  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  fafe-conduft, 
began  now  to  fubfide  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  his  enemies 
in  fome  meafure  juftified  what  had  happened,  or  at  leaft 
made  the  people  fufpeft  that  James  would  not  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  he  did  without  the  ftrongeft  provocation. 
The  forces  he  had  aflemhled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
aft  ofFenfively,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  confi- 
derable  army,  and  had  begun  his  march  fouthvvards. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbefes,  Ogilvies,  Lefties, 
Grants,  Irvings,  and  other  relations  and  dependants  of 
his  family  j  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brechin,  he 
was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  chief  ally  of 
the  carl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  people  of 
rebels  ar^  ^n£us>  an<^  a^  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh- 
defeated6  louring  counties,  headed  by  foreign  officers.  The  two 
armies  joining  battle  on  the  18th  of  May,  viftory  was 
for  iome  time  in  fufpence  ;  till  one  Colofs  of  Bonny- 
moon,  on  whom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but 
’whom  he  had  imprudently  difobliged,  came  over  to  the 
royalifts  with  the  divffion  he  commanded,  which  was 
the  ftrongeft  part  of  Crawford’s  army,  armed  with 
battle-axes,  broadf.vords,  and  long  fpears.  His  defec¬ 
tion  gave  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ly,  as  it  left  the  centre  flank  of  Crawford’s  army  en¬ 
tirely  expofed  to  the  royalifts.  He  himfelf  loft  one  of 
his  brothers  ;  and  fled  with  another,  Sir  John  Lindfay, 
to  his  houfs  at  I  inhaven,  where  it  is  reported  that  he 
broke  out  into  the  following  ejaculation  :  “  That  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  feven  years  in  bell,  to  have 
in  fo  timely  a  feafon  done  the  king  his  mafter  that  fer¬ 
vice  the  earl  of  Huntly  had  performed,  and  carry  that 
applaufe  and  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  him. 

No  author  informs  us  of  the  lofs  of  men  on  either 
fide,  though  all  agree  that  it  was  very  confiderable 
on  the  whole.  The  earl  of  Huntly,  particularly,  loft 
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ttvo  brothers,  William  and  Henry  ;  and  we  are  told,  Scotland, 
that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  good  fervices,  as  well  as  j 

for  the  rewards  and  prefents  which  he  had  made  in  lands 
privileges  to  his  faithful  followers,  the  king  beftowed 
on  him  the  lands  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber. 

The  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  decifive  The  rebet- 
in  favour  of  the  king,  but  proved  fo  in  its  confequences.  lion  fup- 
The  earl  of  Moray,  a  Douglas  likewife,  took  advantage 
of  Huntly’s  abfence  to  harafs  and  ravage  the  eftates 
of  all  thfc  royalifts  in  the  north  *,  but  Huntly  return¬ 
ing  from  Brechin  with  his  viftorious  army,  drove  his 
enemy  into  his  own  county  of  Moray,  and  afterwards 
expelled  him  even  from  thence.  James  was  now’  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  advice  of  his  kinfman  Kennedy  archbifliop 
of  St  Andrew's,  to  whofe  firmnefs  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  holding  a  parliament  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  which  the  confederated  lords  were  fummon- 
ed  ;  and  upon  their  non- compearance,  they  were  fo- 
lemnly  declared  traitors.  This  proceeding  feemed  to  New  aflo- 
make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever  ;  and  elation  a- 
at  laft,  the  confederates,  in  faft,  difowned  their  alle- £amft  the 
giance  to  James.  The  earls  of  Douglas,  Crawford,  Or- 
mond,  Moray,  the  lord  Balvenv,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  Douglas, 
and  others,  figned  with  their  own  bands  public  mani-  Crawford, 
feftoes,  which  were  palled  on  the  doors  of  the  principal 
churches,  importing,  “  That  they  were  refolved  never 
to  obey  command  or  charge,  nor  anfwer  citation  for  the 
time  coming  ;  becaufe  the  king,  fo  far  from  being  a 
juft  mafter,  was  a  bloodfucker,  a  murderer,  a  tranfgrcf- 
Tor  of  bofpitality,  and  a  furprifer  of  the  innocent.”  It 
does  not  appear  that  thefe  atrocious  proceedings  did 
any  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  the  confederates.  The  earl 
of  Huntly  continued  viftorious  in  the  north  ;  where 
he  and  his  followers,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of  Moray’s 
having  burnt  his  caftle  of  Huntly,  feized  or  ravaged 
all  that  nobleman’s  great  eftate  north  of  the  Spey. 

When  he  came  to  the  town  of  Forres,  he  burned  one 
fide  of  the  town,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  earl,  and 
fpared  the  other,  becaufe  it  was  the  property  of  his 
own  friends.  James  thought  himfelf,  from  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  adherents,  now 
warranted  to  come  to  extremities  *,  and  marching  into 
Annandale,  he  carried  fire  and  fword  through  all  the 
eftates  of  the  Douglafes  there.  The  earl  of  Crawford, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  now  recruited  his  ftrength, 
deftroyed  the  lands  of  all  the  people  of  Angus  and  of 
all  others  who  had  abandoned  him  at  the  battle  of  Bre¬ 
chin  ;  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  lie  had  al¬ 
ready  fecretly  relclved  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  king's 
mercy. 

Nothing  but  the  mod  obftinate  pride  and  resentment 
could  have  prevented  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  this  time, 
from  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  returning  to 
his  duty  \  in  which  cafe,  James  had  given  fufficient  in¬ 
timations  that  he  might  expeft  pardon.  He  coloured 
his  contumacy  with  the  fpecious  pretext,  that  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  and  tliofe  of  his  two  kinfmen,  fufficiently 
inftrufted  him  never  to  truft  to  James  or  his  minifters  > 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  think  now  of  receding  , 
and  that  kings,  when  once  offended,  as  Janies  had  been, 
never  pardoned  in  good  earneft.  Such  were  the  chief 
realons,  with  others  of  lefs  confequence,  which  Drum¬ 
mond  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Douglas  at  this  time. 

James,  after  his  expedition  into  Annandale,  found  the 
4  VN  2  feafon 
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ft  a  foil  tco  far  advanced  to  continue  his  operations  j  and 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  marched  northwards  to 
Angus,  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the 
fecond  rebel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.  I  hat  nobleman 
had  hitherto  deferred  throwing  himfeif  at  the  king’s  feet, 
and  had  refumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related,  only 
in  hopes  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  from  James 
for  himfeif  and  his  party.  Perceiving  that  the  earl 
of  Douglas’s  obftinacv  had  cooled  fome  other  lords  of 
the  confederacy,  and  had  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a 
treaty,  he  refolved  to  make  a  merit  of  breaking  the  con¬ 
federacy,  by  being  the  firft  to  fubmit.  James  having 
arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing  his  march  through 
the  country,  when  the  earl  and  fome  of  his  chief  fol¬ 
lowers  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  on  the  road,  bare¬ 
headed  and  barefooted.  Their  dreary  looks,  their  fup- 
pliant  poftures,  and  the  tears  which  dreamed  abundantly 
from  the  earl,  were  expreffrve  of  the  mod  abjefl  con¬ 
trition,  which  was  followed  by  a  penitential  fpeech 
made  by  the  earl,  acknowledging  his  crimes,  and  im¬ 
ploring  forgivenefs. 

James  was  then  attended  by  bis  chief  counfellors, 
particularly  Archbithop  Kennedy,  who,  he  refolved, 
fbould  have  fome  diare  in  the  favour  he  meant  to  extend 
to  the  earl.  He  afked  their  advice  5  which  proving  to 
be  on  the  merciful  fide,  James  promifed  to  the  earl  and 
his  followers  the  reditution  of  all  their  edates  and  ho¬ 
nours,  and  full  pardon  for  all  that  had  palled.  I  he 
earl,  as  a  grateful  return  for  this  favour,  before  the 
king  left  Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of  his 
friends  and  followers  \  and  attending  him  to  the  north, 
was  extremely  a£five  in  fupprefifmg  all  the  remains  of  the 
rebellion  there. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
bv  that  of  the  earl  of  Douglas }  which,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  only  for  a  ihort  time.  #  This  powerful,  nobleman 
foon  refumed  his  rebellious  pra£Hces  ;  and,  in  the  year 
i454j  raifed  an  armv  to  fight  again d  the  king.  Ihe 
king  erected  his  Standard  at  St  Andrew’s  5  marched 
from  thence  to  Falkland  *,  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Strathern,  with  thofe  of  the  northern 
parts,  to  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day  at  Stirling 
which  they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Douglas  af- 
fembled  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  40,000,  fome  fay 
60,000  men,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Carron, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abercorn.  Not- 
withdanding  this  fuperiority  of  force,  however,  the  earl 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  fight  his  fovereign.  Archbilhop 
Kennedy,  the  prelate  of  St  Andrew’s,  had  advifed  the 
king  to  divide  his  enemies  by  offering  them  pardon  fe- 
parately  j  and  fo  good  an  effect  had  this,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  earl  found  hWelf  deferted  by  all  his  numerous 
army,  except  about  100  of  his  neared  friends  and  do- 
medics,  with  whom  he  retired  towards  England.  His 
friends  had  indeed  advifed  him  to  come  to  a  battle  im¬ 
mediately  }  but  the  earl,  for  reafons  now  unknown,  re- 
fufed.  In  his  journey  fouthward,  however,  .he  xaifed 
a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  confiding  of  his  own  te¬ 
nants,  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  borderers,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  fubje&s  of  the 
king.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,,  who, 
though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  m  tne 
royal  caufe.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Ancram  muir  • 
where  Douglas  was  entirely  defeated,  and  «.e  lnrmelf 
with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  an  adjacent  wood. 
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What  Ills  fate  was  after  this  battle  does  not  appear  ;  but  Scotland.^ 
it  is  certain  that  his  eitates  v.cie  afterwards  forfeited  to  * 

the  king.  . 

The  red  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  fpent  m  ma-  King  Ja.  II. 
king  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.  In  by 
1460  he  was  killed  at  the  liege  of  Roxburgh  caitle,  by  j.go, 
the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  to  which  he  was  too  near 
when  it  was  difcharged.  This  fiege  he  had  undertaken  in 
favour  of  Margaret  queen  of  England,  who,  aftei^loiing 
feveral  battles,  and  being  reduced  to  dillrels,  r\a s  obli¬ 
ged  to  apply  to  James  for  relief.  The  nobility  who 
were  prefent  concealed  bis  death,  for  fear  of  dilcouia- 
ging  the  foldiers,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  his  queen  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  camp,  and  prel'ented  her  fon,  James  III. 
as  their  king.  .  ...  347 

James  III.  was  not  quite  feven  years  of  age  at  his  sc-  jame5 UI> 
ceffion  to  the  crown.  The  adminillration  naturally  de¬ 
volved  on  his  mother  ;  who  pulhed  the  liege  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  caftle  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days j  after  which  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  difmantled  the  343 
caftle  ofWark.— In  1466,  negotiations  were  begun  for  Marnage- 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Margaret  prin-  ‘“"J 
cefs  of  Denmark;  and,  in  1468,  the  following  condi-ofD  n. 
tions  were  ftipulated.  1.  That  the  annual  rent  hither- ma,k. 
to  paid  for  the  northern  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  An.  146S. 
lliould  be  for  ever  remitted  and  extinguillied.  2.  That 
King  Chriftiern,  then  king  of  Denmark,  fbould  give 
60,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter’s  portion,  where¬ 
of  10,000  fbould  be  paid  before  her  departure  from 
Denmark  ;  and  that  the  iflands  of  Orkney  Ihould  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledge 
for  the  remainder  ;  with  this  exprefs  provifo,  that  they 
Ihould  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  complete  payment 
of  the  whole  fum.  3.  That  King  James  Ihould,  in  cafe 
of  his  dying  before  the  faid  Margaret  his  fpoufe,  leave 
her  in  pofieflion  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow  and  caftle 
of  Down  in  Menteith,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  during  life,  in  cafe  Ihe  Ihould  choofe 
to  relidc  in  Scotland.  4.  But  if  Ihe  rather  chofe  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu  of  the  faid  liferent,  pa¬ 
lace,  and  caftle,  flie  fhould  accept  of  1 20,000  florins  of 
the  Rhine ;  from  which  fum  the  50,000  due  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  portion  being  deduced  and  allowed,  the 
iflands  of  Orkney  fliould  be  reannexed  to  the  crown  of 
Norway  as  before. 

When  thefe  articles  were  agreed  on,  Chriftiern  found 
himfeif  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of  them.  Being  at 
that  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  Sweden, 
he  could  not  advance  the  10,000  florins  which  he  had 
promifed  to  pay  down  as  \part  of  his  daughter  s  fortune. 

He  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  to  accept  of  2000,  and  to  take  a  farther  mortgage  349 
of  the  ifles  of  Shetland  for  the  other  8000.  The  IHfgr.ce  of 
Scottiih  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom  Boyd  earl  of  Ar-  Varan’s  fa- 
ran  was  one,  gratified  him  in  his  requeft  j  and  thismj]y. 
conceffion  is  thought  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
earl.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  father  was  beheaded,  for 
treafonable  practices  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
long  before,  and  for  which  he  in  vain  produced. a  par¬ 
liamentary  indemnity:  the  earl  himfeif _was  divorced 
from  his  wife  the  king’s  lifter,  and  obliged  to  live  m 
perpetual  exile,  while  the  ceuntefs  wTas_  married  to  an¬ 
other. 

In 
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In  1476,  tliofe  misfortunes  began  to  come  on  James 
which  afterwards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick  ; 
and  had  entrufted  him  with  very  extenfive  powers  on 
the  borders,  where  a  violent  propenfity  for  the  feudal 
lawr  ilill  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
then  the  mod  powerful  fubje&s  in  thofe  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  of  Albany’s  greatnefs,  efpecially 
after  he  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  adt,  to 
part  with  fome  of  the  effates  which  had  been  inconfi- 
derately  granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 
The  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  aftrclogy,  by  which 
James  happened  to  be  incredibly  infatuated,  was  the  ea- 
fieft  as  well  as  mod  effectual  engine  that  could  aid 
their  purpofes.  One  Andrew,  an  infamous  impodor  in 
that  art,  had  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  by 
.Tames  5  and  he  and  Schevez,  the  archbiihop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  concurred  in  perfuading  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  wTas  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  whelps  5  a  predic¬ 
tion  that,  to  a  prince  of  James’s  turn,  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  condition  to  which  James  reduced  himfelf  by  his 
belief  in  judicial  aftrology,  was  truly  deplorable.  The 
princes  on  the  continent  were  fmitten  with  the  lame  in¬ 
fatuation  *,  and  the  wrretches  who  belieged  his  perfon 
had  no  fafety  but  by  continuing  the  delufion  in  his 
mind.  According  to  Lindfay,  Cochran,  who  had  fome 
knowledge  of  architecture,  and  had  been  introduced  to 
James  as  a  mafter-mafon,  privately  procured  an  old  wo- 
man,  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch,  and  who  heighten¬ 
ed  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his  brother  intended  to 
murder  him.  James  believed  her  ;  and  the  unguarded 
manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar  treated  his  weaknefs, 
exafperated  him  fo  much,  that  the  earl  giving  a  farther 
loofe  to  his  tongue  in  railing  againil  his  brother’s  un¬ 
worthy  favourites,  was  arrefted,  and  committed  to  the 
caftle  of  Craig  Miller  $  from  which  he  was  brought  to 
the  Canongate,  a  fuburb  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  fuf- 
fered  death. 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  caftle  of  Dunbar 
when  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mar’s  tragedy  was  a£ted  *, 
and  James  could  not  be  eafy  without  having  him  like- 
wife  in  his  power.  In  hope  of  furprifing  him,  he 
marched  to  Dunbar  :  but  the  duke,  being  apprized  of 
his  coming,  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  his  caftle  of 
Dunbar  to  be  furrendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though 
not  before  the  garrifon  had  provided  themfelves  with 
boats  and  fmall  veffels,  in  which  they  efcaped  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh ;  where 
James  was  fo  well  ferved  wTith  fpies,  that  he  was  feized, 
and  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caftle,  with  orders 
that  he  fhould  fpeak  with  none  but  in  the  prefence  of 
his  keepers.  The  duke  had  probably  fufpeCTed  and 
provided  again  ft  this  difagreeable  event  5  for  we  are 
told  that  he  had  agents,  who  every  day  repaired  to  the 
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caftle,  as  if  they  had  come  from  court,  and  reported  Scotland, 
the  ftate  of  matters  between  him  and  the  king,  while 
his  keepers  were  prefent,  in  fo  favourable  a  light,  that 
they  made  no  doubt  of  his  foon  regaining  his  lioerty, 
and  being  readmitted  to  his  brother’s  favour.  The 
feeming  negocialion,  at  laft,  went  on  fo  profperoufly, 
that  the  duke  gave  his  keepers  a  kind  of  a  iarewell  en~  * 

tertainment,  previous  to  his  obtaining  a  formal  delive¬ 
rance  ;  and  they  drank  fo  immoderately,  that  being  in¬ 
toxicated,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  efcaping 
over  the  caftle  wall,  by  converting  the  {beets  of  his  bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoever  knowrs  the  iituation  of  that  for- 
trefs,  muft  be  amazed  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  attempt  *, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  duke’s  valet,  the  only  domef- 
tic  whom  he  was  allowed,  making  the  experiment  be¬ 
fore  his  mafter,  broke  his  neck  :  on  which  the  duke, 
lengthening  the  rope,  ilid  down  unhurt ;  and  carrying 
his  fervant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  fafety,  he  went  on 
board  a  (hip  which  his  friends  had  provided,  and  efca¬ 
ped  to  France. 

In  1482,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  bad  conftquen-  An.  14S2. 
ces  of  taking  into  his  favour  men  of  worthlefs  cha¬ 
racters,  which  feems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince’s  354 
chief  foibles.  His  great  favourite  at  this  time  wTas  Cochran, 
Cochran,  whom  he  had  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  3 

Mar.  All  hiftorians  agree  that  this  man  made  a  moft  ^rite! 
infamous  ufe  of  his  power.  He  obtained  at  laft  a  li¬ 
berty  of  coinage,  which  he  abufed  fo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  an  inlurreCtion  among  the  poor  people  :  for  he 
iftlied  a  bafe  coin,  called  black  money  by  the  common 
people,  wrhich  they  refufed  to  take  in  payments.  This 
favourite’s  {kill  in  architecture  had  firft  introduced  him 
to  James  ;  but  he  maintained  his  pow'er  by  other  arts  : 
for  knowing  that  his  mailer’s  predominant  paflTon  was 
the  love  of  money,  he  procured  it  by  the  meaneft  and 
moft  oppreftive  methods.  James,  however,  ivas  inclined 
to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Ccchran’s 
money  but  he  was  diverted  from  that  refolution, 
by  conlidering  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  old 
nobility.  Befides  Cochran,  James  had  other  favour¬ 
ites  whofe  profeftions  rendered  them  ftill  lefs  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance  ;  James  Hommil  a  taylor, 

Leonard  a  blackfmitli,  Torfifan  a  dancing  mafter,  and 
fome  others.  The(  favour  fti own  to  the fe  men  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  that,  after  fome  delibera¬ 
tion,  they  refolved  to  remove  the  king,  with  fome  of  his 
leaft  exceptionable  domeftics  (but  without  offering  any 
violence  to  his  perfon)  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  :  but 
to  hang  all  his  worthlefs  favourites  over  Lawder  bridge, 
then  the  common  place  of  execution.  Their  deliberation 
was  not  kept  fo  fecret  but  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
favourites ;  who,  fufpeCting  the  worft,  awakened  James 
before  day-break,  and  informed  him  of  the  meeting. 

He  ordered  Cochran  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  its  proceedings  (l).  According  to  Lind- 

fay. 


(l)  Lindfay ’s  defcription  of  this  upftart’s  magnificence  is  very  particular,  and  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  finery  of  that  age.  <4  Cochran  (fays  he),  the  earl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  king  to  the  council  (which 
council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war,  to 
the  number  of  300  light  axes,  allxclad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  be  kgown  for 
Cochran  the  earl  of  Mar’s  men.  Himfelf  wasLclad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  to  the  value  of  500  crowns and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  filk,  fet  with  pre¬ 
cious  ftones.  His  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end,  and  a  precious  (tone,  called  a  beryl,  hanging  in  the 
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fay,  who  feems  to  have  had  very  minute  information  as 
to  this  event,  Cochran  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  juft  after  the  affembly  had  finiftied  their 
confultation  ;  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven  (who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  door)  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  the  earl  of  Mar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
and  rufhing  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  maffy  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  faying,  that  a  rope  would  become  him 
better;  while  Sir  Robert  Douglas  ftripped  him  of  a 
coftly  blowing  horn  he  wore  by  his  fide,  as  w’as  the 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  him  he  had  been  too  long 
the  hunter  of  nrifehief.  Cochran,  with  aftoniftiment, 
afked  them  whether  they  were  in  jeft  or  earned: ;  but 
they  foon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earned,  by  pi¬ 
nioning  down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter,  till  he 
fhould  be  carried  to  execution. 

The  earl  of  Angus,  with  fome  of  the  chief  lords,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  then  repaired  to  the 
king’s  tent,  wheie  they  feized  his  other  favourites, 
Thomas  Prefton,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Hommil, 
William  Torfifan,  and  Leonard  :  and  upbraided  James 
himfelf,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  mifconduCl  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  even  in  private  life,  in  not  only  being 
counfelled  by  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  a  lady  who  w  as  called  the  Daify .  We  know 
of  no  refiftance  made  by  James.  He  only  interceded 
for  the  fafely  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  John  Ramfay 
of  Balmain.  Cochran,  with  his  other  worthlefs  favou¬ 
rites,  were  hanged  over  Lawder^bridge  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  he  himfelf  was  conduced,  under  an  eafy  reftraint, 
tx>  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh. 

James,  though  confined,  behaved  with  great  fpirit ; 
and  even  refufed  to  pardon  thofe  who  had  confined  him, 
or  wrho  had  any  hand  in  the  execution  at  Lawder.  At 
laft,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Albany, 
who,  at  the  queen’s  defire,  undertook  to  deliver  her 
hufband  from  confinement.  This  he  accomplifhed,  as 
fome  fay,  by  furprifing  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  though, 
according  to  others,  the  gates  were  opened,  on  a  for¬ 
mal  requifition  made  for  that  purpofe  by  two  heralds  at 
arms.  After  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  the  king  re¬ 
paired  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  now  a£led  as  his  firft  minifter.  All  the  lords 
who  were  near  the  capital  came  to  pay  him  their  com¬ 
pliments  ;  but  James  was  fo  much  exafperated  at  what 
had  happened,  that  he  committed  16  of  them  prifoners 
to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  releafe,  .Tames 
granted  a  patent  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  en¬ 
larged  their  privileges. 

In  1487,  James  finiftied  fome  fecret  negociations  in 
which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  engaged  with  Henry 
VII.  king  of  England.  The  principal  articles  agreed 
on  between  the  two  monarchs  were,  That  King  James’s 
fecond  fon  fhould  marry  Catherine  the  third  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  and  fifter  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  now 
queen  of  England  ;  and  that  James  himfelf,  who  was 
now  a  widower,  ftiould  marry  Queen  Elizabeth.  A 
third  marriage  was  alfo  to  be  concluded  between  the 
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duke  of  Rothefay  and  another  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Scotland. 
That  in  order  to  thefe  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  con- t— 
troverfies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the 
king  of  Scotland  derived  fo  much  to  po fiefs,  a  congrefs 
fhould  be  held  the  enfuing  year.  ^ 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  mod  powerful  confederacy  a  powcr- 
was  formed  againft  the  king;  the  origin  of  which  was^d  confe<3e- 
as  follows.  James  was  a  great  patron  of  architecture ;  racy  k>rm- 
and  being  pleaf'ed  with  the  rituation  of  Stirling  caftle, 
he  refoived  to  give  it  all  the  enibellithments  which  that  * 
art  could  bellow  ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  reridence.  He  raifed  within  it  a 
hall,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  ftru&ure; 
and  a  college,  which  he  called  the  chapel- royal.  This 
college  was  endowed  with  an  archdean  who  was  a  bi- 
fhop,  a  fubdean,  a  treafurer,  a  chanter  and  fubchanter, 
with  a  double  fet  of  other  officers  ufually  belonging  to 
fuch  iuftitutions.  The  expences  neceffary  for  maintain¬ 
ing  thefe  were  confiderable,  and  the  king  had  refoived 
to  aftign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 
to  that  purpofe.  This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume  ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  conridered  it  as  their  property  :  they 
therefore  nrongly  oppofed  the  king’s  intention.  The 
difpute  feems  to  have  lafted  for  fome  years ;  for  the  for¬ 
mer  parliament  had  paffed  a  vote,  annexing  the  priory 
to  the  king’s  chapel  royal ;  and  the  parliament  of  this 
year  had  palled  a  ftatute,  ftridtly  forbidding  all  perfons,  361 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  to  attempt  any  thing,  directly  or  Owing  to 
indireCtly,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  laid  union  and 
annexation.  The  Humes  refented  their  being  ftripped  fampy  €f 
of  fo  gainful  a  revenue,  the  lofs  of  which  affected  moftHume. 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  ;  and  they  united  them- 
felves  with  the  Hepburns,  another  powerful  clan  in 
that  neighbourhood,  under  the  lord  Hales.  An  affoci- 
ation  was  foon  formed;  by  which  both  families  engaged 
to  ftand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  prior  to 
be  received  for  Coldingham,  if  he  was  not  of  one  of 
their  furnames.  The  lords  Gray  and  Drummond  foon 
joined  the  affociation  ;  as  did  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  their  particular  caufes  of  difccn- 
tent.  Their  agents  gave  cut,  that  the  king  was  graft¬ 
ing  at  arbitrary  power  ;  that  he  had  acquired  his  popu¬ 
larity  by  deep  hypocrify ;  and  that  he  was  refoived  to 
be  rignally  revenged  on  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
Execution  at  Lawder.  The  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  advifed  the  confpirators 
to  apply  to  the  old  earl  of  Douglas  to  bead  them  :  but 
that  nobleman  was  nowr  dead  to  all  ambition,  andinftead 
of  encouraging  the  confpirators,  he  pathetically  exhort¬ 
ed  them  to  break  off  all  their  rebellious  connections,  and 
return  to  their  duty  ;  exprefling  the  moil  rincere  con¬ 
trition  for  his  own  paft  conduCl.  Finding  he  could  not 
prevail  with  them,  he  w’rote  to  all  the  numerous  friends 
and  defendants  of  his  family,  and  particularly  to  Doug¬ 
las  of  Cavers,  fneriff  of  Teviotdale,  diffuading  them 
from  entering  into  the  con  [piracy  ;  and  fome  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  letters  to  that  efieCt  are  faid  lo  be  ftill  extant. 

That  great  man  furvived  this  application  but  a  fliort 

time  ; 


mid  ft.  This  Cochran  had  his  heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold  ;  fo  were  all  the  reft  of  his  horns; 
and  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents  "were  of  fine  canvas  of  rilk,  and  the  cords  thereof  fine  twined  rilk  ;  and  the 
chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  cvergilt  with  gold.” 
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time  j  for  he  died  without  iffue  at  Lindores,  on  the  15th 
of  April  1488,  and  in  him  ended  the  firfl:  branch  of 
that  noble  and  illuilrious  home.  He  was  remarkable 
for  being  the  moll  learned  of  all  the  Scots  nobility,  and 
for  the  comelinefs  of  his  perfon. 

James  appears  to  have  been  no  Rranger  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  confpirators  5  but  though  he  dreaded 
them,  he  depended  on  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  they 
did  on  his  puflllaniraity.  His  degeneracy  in  this  refpeX 
is  remarkable.  Defcended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
was  the  firil'  of  his  family  who  had  been  branded  with 
cowardice.  But  his  conduct  at  this  time  fully  juRifies 
the  charge.  Inlfead  of  vigoroufly  fupporting  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Jaws  in  his  own  perfon,  he  fliut  himfelf  up 
in  Ills  beloved  caflle  of  Stirling,  and  raifed  a  body 
guard  y  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  the  lord 
Bothvvel,  mailer  of  his  houfehold.  He  likewife  iffucd 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  perfon  in  arms  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  court  ;  and  Bothwcl  had  a  warrant  to  fee 
the  fame  put  in  execution.  Though  the  king’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  all  this  were  pcrfeXly  agreeable  to  law,  yet 
they  were  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  fo  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  averfion  to  the  nobility,  and  ferved  only  to 
induce  them  to  parade,  armed,  about  the  country  in 
more  numerous  bodies. 

The  connexions  entered  into  by  James  with  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  alarmed  the  confpirators,  .and  made 
them  refolve  to  Ilrike  the  great  blow,  before  James  could 
avail  himfelf  of  an  alliance  that  feemed  to  place  him 
above  all  oppofition  either  abroad  or  at  home.  The 
acquifition  of  Berwick  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which 
was  looked  on  to  be  as  good  as  concluded  5  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  duke  of  Rothefay  with  the  daughter  of  the 
dowager  and  filler  to  the  confort  queen  of  England  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  Uriel  harmony  which  reigned  be¬ 
tween  James  and  the  Rates  of  his  kingdom,  rendered 
the  confpirators  in  a  manner  defperate.  Befides  the  earl 
or  Angus,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  J^enox  favoured  the 
confpirators.  When  the  whole  of  James’s  convention 
With  England  is  confidered,  and  compared  with  after- 
events,  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  confpirators  w7as  owing  to  his  Englilh  con¬ 
nexions  ;  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  them  to  affirm, 
that  Scotland  was  foon  to  become  a  province  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  t ti at  James  intended  to  govern  his  fuhjeXs  by 
an  Englifh  force. — Thofe  fpecious  allegations  did  the 
confpirators  great  fervice,  and  inclined  many,  even  of 
the  moderate  party,  to  their  caufe.  They  fosn  lock 
the  field,  appointed  their  rendezvoufes,  and  all  the  fouth 
of  Scotland  was  in  arms.  Janies  continued  to  rely  on 
the  authority  of  his  parliament  \  and  fummoned,  in  the 
terms  of  law,  tlm  infurgents  to  anfvver  at  the  proper 
tribunals  for  their  repeated  breaches  of  the  peace. 

I  he  confpirators,  far  from  paying  any  regard  to  his 
citations,  tore  them  in  pieces,  buffeted  and  otherwife 
maltieated  the  meffengers,  and  fet  the  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
try  at  open  defiance.  Even  north  of  the  Forth,  the 
heads  of  the  houfes  of  Gray  and  Drummond  fpread  the 
fpirit  of  difaffeXion  through  the  populous  counties  of  Fife 
and  Angus ;  but  the. counties  north  of  the  Grampians 
continued  firm  in  their  duty. 

A  he  duke  of  Rothefay  was  then  a  promifing  youth 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  fubjeXing  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  being  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe  urged  by  the  rebels  for  . 
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their  appearing  in  arms,  they  naturally  threw  their  eyes  Scotland, 
upon  that  prince,  as  his  appearance  at  their  head  would 
give  firength  and  vigour  to  their  caufe  ;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.  James,  in  the  mean  time,  find¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  either 
were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  at  bed  obferved  a 
cold  neutrality,  embarked  on  board  a  veffel  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  paffed  to  the 
north  cf  that  river,  not  finding  it  liife  to  go  by  land  to 
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n£.  Arriving  at  the  caftle,  he 
duke  of  Rothefay  (as  if  forefeeing  what  afterwards  hap¬ 
pened)  fhould  be  put  under  the  care  of  one  Schaw  °f^  ^ne 
Sauchie,  whom  he  had  made  its  governor,  charging  him  mect!  ” 
not  to  fuller  the  prince  on  any  account  to  depart  out 
of  the  fort.  The  rebels  giving  out  that  James  had  fled 
to  Flanders,  plundered  his  equipages  and  baggage  before 
they  paffed  the  Forth  3  and  they  there  found  a  largo 
fiim  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmofi  coil-  ^66 
fequence  to  their  affairs.  They  then  furprifed  the  caf-  Succeft  of 
tie  of  Dunbar,  a»d  plundered  the  houfes  of  every  man  the  rebels*  . 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  whom  they  fufpeXed  to  be  a 
royafiR. 

James  was  all  this  time  making  a  pregrefi,  and 
holding  courts  of  juftice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  earls  cf  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Marfhak — 

Every  day  brought  him  frefh  alarms  from  the  fouth, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli¬ 
beration.  The  confpirators,  notwithfianding  the  pro¬ 
filing  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  their  caufe  muR  languifli,  and  their  numbers  dwin¬ 
dle,  Unlefs  they  were  furniRied  with  freRi  pretexts,  and 
headed  by  a  perfon  of  the  greateR  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberating  who  that  perfon  fiiould  be,  the 
earl  of  Angus  boldly  propofed  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ; 
and  an  immediate  application  was  made  to  Schaw,  the 
young  prince’s  governor,  who  fecretly  favoured  their 
caufe,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  a  confiderable  fum  of  They  am 
money  to  put  the  prince  into  their  hands,  and  to  de-  beaded  bv 
clare  for  the  rebels.  ^ 

James  having  ordered  all  the  force  in  the  north  to  af-  Rothe‘ay' 
femble,  hurried  to  Perth  (then  called  St  John’s  town), 
where  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  30,000  men.  Among  the  other  noblemen 
who  attended  him  was  the  famous  lord  David  Lindfay 
of  the  Byres  (an  officer  of  great  courage  ana  expe¬ 
rience,  having  long  ferved  in  foreign  countries),  who 
headed  3000  foot  and  icco  horfe,  raifed  chiefly  in 
lifefliire.  Upon  liis  approaching  the  king’s  perfon,  he 
prefen  ted  him  with  a  horfe  of  remarkable  fpirit  and 
beauty,  and  informed  his  majefly,  that  he  might  truR 
his  life  to  his  agility  and  lure- footednefs.  The  lord 
Ruthven,  who  was  Ihcriff  of  Strathern,  and  anceRor 
(if  we  miRake  not)  to  the  unfortunate  earls  of  Gowrie, 
joined  James  at  the  head  of  3000  well  armed  men. — 

The  whole  army  being  affemblcd,  James  proceeded  to  jam3es  ap_ 
Stirling  •  but  be  was  aRonifhed,  when  he  was  not  only  femb'es  bY$ 
denied  entrance  into  the  caRle,  but  faw  the  guns  point-  army, 
ed  againR  his  perfon,  and  underRood,  for  the  firR  time, 
that  his  fon  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  Schaw  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  had  been  carried  off 
againR  his  will  :  but  the  king’s  anfwer  was,  “  Fye, 
traitor,  thou  LaR  deceived  me )  and  if  I  live  I  Arall  be 
revenged  on  thee,  and  thou  Rialt  be  rewarded  a9  thou 
haR  deferved.”  James  .lay  that  night  in  the  town  of. 
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'Scotland.  Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  his  army  3  and  nn- 
derftanding  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  he  formed 
his  line  of  battle.  The  earl  of  Athol  his  uncle,  who 
was  truffed  by  both  parties,  propofed  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  3  w  hich  was  accordingly  eftefled,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  Abercromby  and  other  hiflorians  3  but  we  know 
not  the  terms,  for  none  are  mentioned  on  either  fide.— 
James  is  laid  to  have  failed  on  his  part  3  but  had  there 
Teen  any  grounds  for  fuch  a  charge  againft  him,  there 
can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  rebels  would  have 
publilhed  them.  That  a  treaty  was  entered  into  is  pall 
difpute  3  and  the  eail  of  Athol  furrendered  himfelf  as 
a  hoftage  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

James  was  fenfible  ot  the  advantage  which  public 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies 3  and  he  applied  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their 
interpofition.  His  holinefs  named  Adrian  de  Caftello 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occafion  3  and  the  two  kings 
threatened  to  raife  troops  for  the  fervice  of  James. — 
He,  by  a  fatality  not  uncommon  to  weak  princes,  left 
the  ltrong  caffle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have 
been  in  fafety,  till  his  friends,  who  had  difperl'ed  them- 
felves  upon  the  faith  of  the  late  negociation,  could  be 
.re  a  fie  m  bled  ;  and  crofiing  the  Forth,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  be  admitted  into  the  caftle  of  Stirling  3  but 
was  difappointed,  and  informed  that  the  rebels  were  at 
Torwood  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ready  to  give  him 
battle.  Fie  was  111  poffeffion  of  the  caille  of  Black- 
jiefs  3  his  admiral,  Wood,  commanded  the  Forth  3  and 
his  loyal  fubjefls  in  the  north  wTere  upon  their  march  to 
join  him.  Hawthornden  fays,  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  fhow  of  difmifling  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw 
James  Into  the  field  3  and  that  while  he  remained  at 
Blacknefs,  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Montrofe, 
Glencairn,  and  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Ruthven.  To 
give  his  northern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  propofed 
a  negociation  3  but  that  was  foon  at  an  end,  on  the 
rebels  peremptorily  requiring  him  to  refign  his  crown  to 
his  fon,  or  rather  to  themfelves. 

The  rebels  had  been  inured  to  war.  They  confiffed 
chiefly  of  borderers,  well  armed  and  difciplined  3  in 
which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  king’s  Lowland 
fubjefls,  who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  arms.  What 
the  numbers  on  both  fides  were  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  3  but  it  is  probable  that  the  forces  of  James  were 
fuperior  to  the  rebels.  They  were  then  at  Falkirk  3 
but  they  foon  patted  the  Carron,  encamped  above  the 
bridge  near  Torwood,  and  made  fucli  difpofitions  as 
Tendered  a  battle  unavoidable,  unlefs  James  would  have 
difperfed  his  army,  and  gone  on  board  Wood’s  fliips : 

37°  but  he  did  not  know  himfelf,  and  refolved  on  a  battle. 

Comes  to  a  ££  encamped  at  a  fmall  brook  named  Sauchie- burn, 

cattle  with  •  .  i  r  r  .  .  ’ 

them.  near  the  fame,  ipot  ot  ground  where  the  great  Bruce 

had  defeated  the  English  under  Edward  the  fecond. 
The  earl  of  Menteith,  the  lords  Erfl;ine,  Graham, 
Ruthven,  and  Maxwell,  commanded  the  firfl  line  of  the 
king’s  army.  The  fecond  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Glencairn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Weftland  and 
Highland  men.  The  earl  of  Crawford,  with  the  lord 
Boyd  and  Lindfay  of  Byres,  commanded  the  rear, 
wherein  the  king’s  main  itrength  confided,  and  where 
he  himfelf  appeared  in  perfon,  completely  armed,  and 
mounted  upon  the  fine  horfe  which  had  been  prefented 
to  him  by  Lindfay. 

The  firfl;  line  of  the  royalifls  obliged  that  of  the  re- 
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bels  to  give  way  3  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by  Sc#tla'rd. 
the  Annandale  men  and  borderers,  the  firfl  and  lecond 
line  of  the  king’s  army  w’ere  beat  back  to  the  third.  371 
The  little  courage  James  poflefied  had  forfaken  him  at  Aballdons 
the  firfl  onfet  3  and  he  had  put  fpurs  to  his  horle,  in- 
tending  to  gain  the  banks  ot  the  Forth,  and  to  go  on 
board  one  of  Wood’s  (hips.  In  patting  through  the 
village  of  Bannockburn,  a  woman  who  was  filling  her 
pitcher  at  the  brook,  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  man  in 
armour  galloping  full  fpeed,  left  it  behind  her  3  and  the  ^ 2 
horfe  taking  fright,  the  king  w^as  throw  n  to  the  ground,  Is  thicwn 
and  carried,  bruifed  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  his  wife,  from  his 
into  their  hovel.  He  immediately  called  for  a  priefl  to 
make  his  ccnfeflion ;  and  the  rufiics  demanding  his  mh  june* 
name  and  rank,  “  I  was  (faid  he  incauticufiy)  your  An.  14S8. 
king  this  morning.”  The  woman,  overcome  with  afto- 
nifliment,  clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
called  for  a  priefi  to  confefs  the  king.  “1  am  a  priefl 
(faid  one  palling  by),  lead  me  to  his  majefty.”  Be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  faw  the  king  covered 
with  a  coarfe  cloth  3  and  kneeling  by  him,  he  afked 
James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  properly 
attended  by  phyficians  ?  James  anfwering  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger,  and  ftabbed  him 
to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are  able  to 
give  of  this  prince’s  unhappy  end.  The  name  of  the 
perfon  who  murdered  him  is  faid  to  have  been  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Borthwick,  a  priefl,  one  of  the  pope’s  knights. 

Some  pretend  that  the  lord  Gray,  and  others  that  Ro¬ 
bert  Stirling  of  Keir,  was  the  regicide  3  and  even 
Buchanan  (the  tenor  of  whofe  hiflory  is  a  juflification  of 
this  murder),  is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  of  the  perfon 
who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  royalifls  lofl  the  battle  through 
the  cowardice  of  James.  Even  after  his  flight  his  troops 
fought  bravely  3  but  they  wTere  damped  on  receiving 
the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.  The  prince,  young 
as  he  was,  had  an  idea  of  the  unnatural  part  he  was  a  fl¬ 
ing,  and  before  the  battle  he  had  given  a  ftrifl  charge 
for  the  fafety  of  his  father’s  perfon.  Upon  hearing  that 
he  had  retired  from  the  field,  he  fent  orders  that  none 
fhould  pur fue  him  3  but  they  were  ineffeflual,  the  re¬ 
bels  being  fenfible  that  they  could  have  no  lafety  but  in 
the  king’s  death.  When  that  w7as  certified,  hoftilities 
feemed  to  ceafe  3  nor  were  the  royalifls  purfued.  The 
number  of  (lain  on  both  fides  is  uncertain  3  but  it  muft 
have  been  considerable,  as  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  the 
lords  Sempil,  Erlkine,  and  Ruthven,  and  other  gentle-  373 
men  of  great  eminence,  are  mentioned.  As  to  the  Grief  of  his 
duke  of  Rothefay,  who  was  now  king,  he  appeared  in-(on  f°r  ^ls 
confolable  when  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death  3  butc 
the  rebels  endeavoured  to  efface  his  grief,  by  the  pro- 
fufion  of  honours  they  paid  him  when  he  was  recognized 
as  king. 

The  remorfe  and  anguifh  of  the  young  king,  on  re- 
fiefling  upon  the  unnatural  part  which  he  had  sfled, 
was  inexprefflble  3  and  the  noblercen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  became  apprehenfivc  for 
their  ow  n  fafety.  The  cataftrophe  of  the  unfortunate 
James  III.  however,  was  not  yet  become  public  3  and 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  had  gone  aboard  one 
of  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  Scot liff  admiral  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Wood.  James,  willing  to  indulge  hope  as  long  as 
it  Was  poflible,  defired  an  inteiview  with  the  admiral  3 
but  tiie  latter  refufed  to  ccme  cm  fliore,  unlefs  he  had 
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Scotland.  fufficicnt  hoftages  for  his  fafet y.  Thcfe  being  delivered, 
Sir  Andrew  waited  on  the  king  at  Leith*  He  had 
Noble  be  aga*n  and  again,  by  raeflages,  allured  him  that  lie  knew 
haviour  of  nothing  of  the  late  king ;  and  he  had  even  offered  to 
Sir  Andrew  allow  his  (hips  to  be  fearched  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  anxiety 
Wood.  of  the  new  king,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  he 
had  examined  him  in  perfon.  Young  James  had  been 
long  a  ftranger  to  his  father,  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
diftinguilhed  him  eafily  from  others.  '  When  Wood, 
therefore,  entered  the  room,  being  ftruck  with  his  no* 
ble  appearance,  he  afked  him,  “  Are  you  my  father  ?” 
“  I  am  not,”  replied  Wood,  burfting  into  tears  *,  “  but 
I  was  your  father’s  true  fervant,  and  while  I  live  I 
(hall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers.”  This 
did  not  fatisfy  the  lords,  who  demanded  whether  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.  The  admiral  replied,  that 
he  knew  not  5  and  upon  their  queftioning  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  manoeuvres  on  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats 
were  feen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  he  and  his  brother  had  determined  to  affift  the  king 
in  perfon  *,  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  fave  fome  of 
the  royalifts  in  their  (hips.  “  I  would  to  God,  (fays 
he),  my  king  was  there  fafely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  (kaithlefs  from  all  the  traitors  who  have  cruel¬ 
ly  murdered  him :  for  I  think  to  fee  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits.”  This  fpi- 
rited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  de¬ 
livered,  ftruck  the  guilty  part  of  the  council  with  dif- 
may  5  but  the  fear  of  facrificing  the  hoftages  procured 
Wood  his  freedom,  and  he  %vas  fuffered  to  depart  to  his 
(hips.  When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  his  brother 
preparing  to  hang  the  tw<?  lords  who  had  been  left  as 
hoftages ;  which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate, 
had  the  admiral  been  longer  detained. 

Wood  had  fcarcely  reached  his  ftiips,  when  the  lords, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  large  premium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  fufficient  force 
to  deftroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  called 
Wood  but  the  townfmen,  Jwho,  it  feems,  did  not 
much  relifh  the  fervice,  replied,  that  Wood’s  ftiips  were 
a  match  for  any  ten  (hips  that  could  be  fitted  out  in 
Scotland.  The  council  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
375  where  James  IV.  was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June  1488. 
Review  of  If  we  were  to  form  an  ©pinion  of  the  manners  of 
the  reign  of  thefe  times  from  the  ftatutes  ena&ed  by  the  Scottilh 
aiRes  *  parliament  during  the  reign  of  James  III.  we  fliould 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  more  refined  than  is  evinced 
by  the  aftions  which  we  have,  juft  related.  By  thofe 
ftatutes  the  rights  of  the  church  were  again  confirmed, 
yet  we  have  feen,  from  events,  how  little  effeft  religion 
had  produced  on  the  morals  of  the  age.  One  of  the 
firft  a<fts  of  this  reign  was,  to  give  the  king  the  right  of 
prefentation  to  all  benefices  of  ecclefiaftical  patronage, 
while  the  epifcopal  fees  were  vacant.  The  king  was 
empowered  to  hold  plea  of  any  matter  perfotially ,  at  his 
empleafance ,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  of  before .  The  par¬ 
liament  again  delegated  to  a  few  of  its  members  the 
whole  legiflative  power,  yet  was  it  not  felt  in  that  age, 
as  begetting  contempt,  and  confequently  difobedience. 
The  leges  burgorum  were  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
law,  and  the  books  of  regiam  majejlatem  were  called  his 
majefly's  laws .  In  thefe  declarations  we  may  perceive 
that  the  legiflators  of  thofe  times  were  not  very  accurate 
antiquaries,  yet  did  the  eftates  difplay  a  juft  anxiety  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  rolls  and  regifters,  by  directing; 
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that  they  (hould  be  entered  in  books.  Willi  an  allu-  Scotland, 
(ion,  perhaps,  to  the  atrocities  of  that  period,  the  three 
eftates  declared  that  murder  and  aflafti nations  were  not 
to  be  entitled  to  fancluary.  During  this  terrible  reign, 
the  parliament  difplayed  more  zeal  than  knowledge  for 
promoting  the  agriculture  and  fifhery,  and  for  regula¬ 
ting  the  trade,  coinage,  and  (hipping  of  a  people  who 
ftill  wanted  credit,  capital,  and  circulation,  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  an  adtive  and  profitable  commerce.  The 
legiflative  a 61s  of  this  reign  (hew,  to  an  inquifitive  eye, 
fome  progrefs  towards  civilization,  though  the  hiftory  of 
its  political  events  attefts  that  there  had  been  little  im¬ 
provement  in  the  morality  of  the  national  charadler,  or 
in  the  refinements  of  domeftic  life.  37 c 

In  the  month  of  Odlober  this  year,  the  nobility  and  The  regi- 
others  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  king’s  coronation, 
converted  themfelves  into  a  parliament,  and  palled  an  parliaments 
adl  by  which  they  were  indemnified  for  their  rebellion 
againft  their  late  fovereign  5  after  which,  they  ordered 
the  a£l  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  feal  of  Scot¬ 
land,  that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  juftification  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous  talk  of  vindicating  their  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  ;  and  fo  far  did  they  gain  on  the 
king  by  force  of  flattery,  that  he  confented  to  fummon 
the  lords  who  had  taken  part  with  his  father,  before  377 
the  parliament,  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct.  In  confe-  Trial  of 
quence  of  this  not  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to  porc*  P*' 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  fpace  of  40  days.  The^g1^ 
firft  on  the  lift  was  the  lord  David  Lindfay,  whofe 
form  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.  “  Lord  David 
Lindfay  of  the  Byres,  anfwer  for  the  cruel  coming 
againft  the  king  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
him  counfel  to  have  devoured  the  king’s  grace  here  pre¬ 
fent  ;  and,  to  that  effedt,  gave  him  a  fword  and  a  good 
horfe,  to  fortify  him  againft  his  fon.  Your  anfwer 
hereto.”  Lord  Lindfay  w*as  remarkable  for  the  blunt- 
nefs  of  his  converfation  and  the  freedom  of  his  fenti- 
ments  *,  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  he  delivered 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  concerning  the  treafon  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  as  abafihed  the  boldeft  of  his  accufers. 

As  they  were  unable  to  anfwer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  prefs  him  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  king’s  cle¬ 
mency  5  which  he  refufed,  as  being  guilty  of  no  crime. 

His  brother,  Patrick  Lindfay,  undertook  to  be  his  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  apologized  on  his  knees  for  the  roughnefs  of 
his  behaviour,  and  at  laft  obferved  an  informality  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  court ;  in  confequence  of  which 
Lindfay  was  releafed,  on  entering  into  recognizance  to 
appear  again  at  an  appointed  day:  but  he  was  after-  wholfim- 
wards  fent  prifoner  by  the  king’s  order,  for  a  whole  prifoned. 
year,  to  the  caftle  of  Rothefay  in  the  ifle  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  nowT  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  affedling  a  ftridl  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  king  was  advifed  to  make  a  progrefs  round  the 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges*,  while, The^fw 
in  the  mean  time,  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  parliament 
appointed  to  exercife  juftice,  and  to  fupprefs  all  kinds  of affeas  po- 
di (orders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  thofe  adjoining  toPulanty* 
them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  21.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  mod  oppro¬ 
brious  manner.  All  juftices,  (heriffs,  and  Rewards,  who 
were  pofiefled  of  heritable  offices,  but  who  had  taken 
up  arms  for  the  late  king,  were  either  deprived  of  them 
for  three  years,  or  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  them 
4  O  for 
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Scotland,  for  ever  after.  All  the  young  nobility  who  had  been 
V— j  dihnherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking  arms  again!!  the 
late  king,  were,  by  ad!  of  parliament,  reftored  to  their 
feveral  fucceffions  in  the  moil  ample  manner.  At  laft, 
in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to  the  world  that  they 
intended  only  to  refettle  the  ltate  of  the  nation,  without 
prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fubjedls,  who  did  no 
more  than  follow  the  examples  of  their  fuperiors,  it  was 
enadfed,  “  That  all  goods  and  effedls  taken  from  bur- 
geffes,  merchants,  and  thofe  who  had  only  perfonal 
eftates,  or,  as  they  are  called,  unlanded  men,  fince  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  were  not  only  to  be  reftored,  but  the 
owners  were  to  be  indemnified  for  their  lofies ;  and 
their  perfons,  if  in  cuftody,  were  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 
Churchmen,  who  were  taken  in  arms,  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
them  according  to  the  law.”  T  he  caftle  of  Dunbar 
was  ordered  to  be  demolifhed  j  and  fome  flatutes  were 
enadled  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  for  the  exclufion  of 
foreigners. 

Thefe  laft  adts  were  paffed  with  a  view  to  recom- 
penfe  the  boroughs,  who  had  been  very  adlive  in  their 
cppofition  to  the  late  king.  Before  they  diffolved  their 
parliament,  the  lords  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  fome 
public  teflimony  of  their  difapproving  the  late  king’s 
So  connedlion  with  England.  It  was  therefore  enadfed, 
A  dt  re  la-  “  That  as  die  king  was  now  of  an  age  to  marry  a 
five  to  the  noble  princefs,  born  and  defcendcd  of  a  noble  and  wor¬ 
king's  mar-  fiipful  houfe ,  an  honourable  embaffy  fhould  be  fent  to 
Jiage’  the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and  other  places, 
in  order  to  conclude  the  matter.”  This  embaffy  was 
to  be  very  fplendid.  It  was  to  confift  of  a  biiliop,  an 
earl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  fecretary,  who  was  gene¬ 
rally  a  clergyman,  and  a  knight.  They  were  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  50  horfemen  *,  5000I.  was  to  be  allowed 
them  for  the  difeharge  of  their  embaffy,  and  they^  were 
empowered  to  renew  the  ancient  league  between  1  ranee 
and  Scotland  *,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  herald,  or,  as 
he  was  called,  a  trujly  j quire ,  was  fent  abroad  to  vifit 
the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  find  out  a  pro¬ 
per  match  for  the  king.  One  confiderable  obilacle, 
They  arc  however,  lay  in  the  way  of  this  embaffy.  The  pope 
oppofed  by  had  laid  under  an  interdid!  all  thofe  who  had  appeared 
the  pope,  in  arms  again!!  the  late  king  5  and  the  party  who  now 
governed  in  Scotland  were  regarded  by  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.  The  embaffy  was 
therefore  fufpended  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1491  that  the  pope  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  off  the  interdidl,  upon  the  moff  humble 
fubmiffions  and  profefiions  of  repentance  made  by  the 
guilty  parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  many  good  qualities  which 
difeovered  themfelves  in  the  young  king  began  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  aflfcaions  of  his  people  to  him.  #  Being  con- 
fidered,  however,  as  little  better  than  a  prifoner  in  the 
the  death  of  hands  of  his  father’s  murdererr,  feveral  of  the  nobility 
James  III.  made  ufe  of  that  as  a  pretence  for  taking  arms.  The 
moft  forward  of  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  with 
2000  men  attempted  to  furprife  the  town  of  Stirling  j 
but,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  men,  he  wras  de¬ 
feated,  taken  unawares,  and  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton, 
of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  taken  by  the  oppofite 
party.  In  the  north,  the  earls  Huntly  and  Marfhal, 
with  the  lord  Forbes,  complained  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  declared  their  refolution  to  revenge  the 
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. .  _  _  Lord  Forbes  having  procured  the  Scot* and. 

bloody  lhirt  of  the  murdered  prince,  displayed  it  on  the  '•'"“'V 
point^of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under  which  all  loyal  fub- 
je&s  fhould  enlitt  themfelves.  After  the  defeat  of  Lenox, 
however,  the  northern  chieftains  found  themfelves  in¬ 
capable  of  marching  fouthwards,  and  were  therefore  383 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprife.  The  caule  of  the  Henry  VIL 
murdered  king  was  next  undertaken  by  Henry  VII.  fends  five 
of  England,  who  made  an  offer  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  r_ 
of  five  fhips  to  revenge  it.  Ihe  admiral  accepted  the  p0fe. 
propofal ,  but  the  Englifh  behaving  as  pirates,  and 
plundering  indiferiminately  all  who  came  in  their  way, 
he  thought  proper  to  feparate  himfelf  from  them,  yet 
without  offeiing  to  attack  or  oppofe  them.  Upon  this, 

James  was  advifed  to  fend  for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  ^ 
a  pardon,  and  a  commiffion  to  a<5!  again!!  the  Englifh 
freebooters.  Wood  accepted  the  king’s  offer  j  and  be-  pilaticallyf 
ino-  Well  provided  with  ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  with  and  are  all 
two  fhips  only,  attacked  the  five  Englifh  veffels,  all  of  taken  by 
which  he  took,  and  brought  their  crews  prifoners  t0  vVoodT'^ 
Leith,  for  which  he  was  nobly  rewarded  by  his  majeily. 

This  conduit  of  Wood  was  highly  relented  by  the 
king  of  England,  who  immediately  vowed  revenge.  The 
Scottifh  admiral’s  fhips  had  been  fitted  out  for  commerce 
as  well  as  war,  and  Henry  commanded  his  bell  fea-offi-  385 
cer,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  to  intercept  him  on  his  return  Sir  Stephen 
from  Flanders,  whither  lie  had  gone  upon  a  commercial  ^dlfen^a- 
voyage.  Wood  had  not  more  than  two  fhips  with  him  :  3Cottilli  ad* 
the  Engliih  admiral  had  three  *,  and  thefe  much  larger,  mirai. 
and  carrying  a  greater  weight  of  metal,  than  the  Scot- 
tifh  veffels.  The  Englifh  took  their  ftation  at  the  ifland 
of  May,  in  the  mouth  of  the  frith  cf  Forth,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  come  unawares  upon  their  enemies,  fired  tw?o  guns 
as  a  fignal  for  their  furrendering  themfelves.  The  Scot- 
tifh  commander  encouraged  his  men  as  well  as  he  could  > 
and  finding  them  determined  to  fland  by  him  to  the  laft, 
began  the  engagement  in  fight  of  number lefs  fpe&atois 
who  appeared  on  both  fides  of  the  frith.  Ihe  fight  con¬ 
tinued  all  that  day,  and  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
fury  in  the  morning  j  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ebb¬ 
tide  and  a  fouth  wind  had  carried  both  fquadrons  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tay.  Here  the  Englifh  fought  under 
great  difadvantages,  by  reafon  of  the  fand-banks  ;  and 
before  they  could  get  clear  of  them,  all  the  three  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Scots,  who  carried  them  to 
Duri dee.  Wood  treated  his  prifoners  with  great  huma-  ^ 
nity  5  and  having  afterw’ards  prefented  them  to  Ling  kenwith  all 
James,  the  latter  difmiffed  them  not  only  without  ran-  his  mips, 
fom,  but  wfith  prefents  to  the  officers  and  crew^s,  and  a 
letter  to  King  Henry.  To  this  Henry  returned  a  po¬ 
lite  anfvver,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  all  differences 
for  the  prefent  wTere  accommodated. 

James  all  this  time  had  continued  to  difplay  fuch  mo-  An.  149®. 
deration  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  fubjedts  fo  much  at  heart,  that  they 
became  gradually  svell  affedted  to  his  government,  and 
in  1490  all  parties  were  fully  reconciled.  We  may 
hence  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of. Tames  IV. ; 
and  the  next  year  the  happinefs  of  his  kingdom  v/as 
completed,  by  taking  off  the  pope’s  interdid!,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  king  abfolution  for  the  concern  he  had  m  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  .  . 

Tranquillity  being  thus  reftored,  the  negociations  An  f 
concerning  the  king’s  marriage  began  to  take  place,  but 
met  w  ith  feveral  interruptions.  In  I493j  Henry  VII. 
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'Scotland,  propofed  a  match  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his 
^  '  coufin  the  princefs  Catharine.  James  was  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  France  to  be  fond  of  Englilh  connections,  and 
probably  thought  this  match  below  his  dignity;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  propofal  was  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Notwithstanding  this  ill  fuccefs,  however, 
treaty  with  Henry  made  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James;  and, 
^England.  jn  1 495,  propofed  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  his  eldeft 
daughter  Margaret.  This  propofal  was  accepted  :  but 
the  match  teems  not  to  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to 
James  ;  for,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was  negoci- 
ating  the  marriage,  he  not  only  protected  Perkin  War- 
beck,  the  avowed  enemy  and  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Henry,  but  invaded  England  on  his  account.  This 
conduCt  was  highly  refented  by  the  Englifh  parliament ; 
but  Henry  himfelf  forgave  even  this  grots  infult,  and 
the  marriage  negociations  wTere  once  more  refumed. 
The  bride  was  no  more  than  ten  years  and  fix  months 
old ;  and  being  only  the  fourth  degree  of  blood  from 
James,  it  was  neceffary  to  procure  a  difpenfation  from 
the  pope.  This  being  obtained,  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace  with  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  on  the 
that  nation,  ift  of  July  1503,  being  thefirft  that  had  taken  place  for 
An.  1503.  j^q  years,  tince  the  peace  of  Northampton  concluded 
between  Robert  I.  and  Edward  III. 

One  of  the  great  ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  in 
promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the 
French  intereft  :  no  fooner,  therefore,  was  the  treaty 
figned,  than  he  wrote  to  his  Son-in-law  to  this  purpofe  ; 
who,  however,  politely  declined  to  break  with  his  an¬ 
cient  ally.  On  the  1 6th  of  June,  the  royal  bride  fet 
out  from  Richmond  in  Surrey,  in  company  with  her  fa¬ 
ther,  who  gave  her  convoy  as  far  as  Colleivefton, 
the  refidence  of  his  mother  the  countefs  of  Richmond. 
After  palling  fome  days  there,  the  king  refigned  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Here  many  of  the  company  were  permitted  to 
take  their  leave  ;  but  thofe  who  remained  ftill  made 
a  royal  appearance.  At  Lamberton-church  they  were 
met  by  James,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  his  no- 
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bility  and  officers  of  ftate.  From  Lamberton  they  pro*  Scotland/ 
ceeded  to  Dalkeith,  and  next  day  to  Edinburgh  ;  where 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greateil  fplendor. 

On  this  occalion,  it  is  faid  that  the  Scots  furpailed  all 
their  g\efts  in  extravagance  and  luxury  ;  a  circum dance 
which  mult  be  imputed  to  the  great  intercourfe  and  com¬ 
merce  which  James  and  his  Subjects  maintained  with  fo¬ 
reign  courts  and  countries.  39® 

After  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  James  appears ^anies  be* 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown  almoft  to  any 
of  his  predeceffors ;  and  began  to  make  a  confiderable  monarch, 
figure  among  the  European  potentates.  But  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  court  and  embaffies,  his  liberality  to 
Grangers  and  to  learned  men,  his  coftly  edifices,  and, 
above  all,  the  large  fums  he  laid  out  in  lliip-building, 
had  now  brought  him  into  fome  difficulties  ;  and  he  lo 
far  attended  to  the  advice  and  example  of  his  father-in- 
law,  that  he  fupplied  his  neceffities  by  reviving  dormant 
penal  law$,  particularly  with  regard  to  wardlhips  and 
old  titles  of  eftates,  by  which  he  raifed  large  fums. 

Though  he  did  this  without  affembling  his  parliament, 
yet  he  found  agents  who  juftified  thofe  proceedings,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Epfom  and  Dudley,  did  thofe  of 
Henry,  under  the  Sandtion  of  law.  At  laft,  however, 
touched  with  the  fufferings  of  his  Subjects,  he  ordered 
all  profecutions  to  be  flopped.  He  even  went  farther  : 
for,  fenfible  of  the  detellation  into  which  his  father-in¬ 
law’s  avarice  had  brought  himfelf  and  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  ordered  the  minifters  who  had  adviSed  him  to 
thofe  ffiameful  courfes  to  be  imprifoned  ;  and  fome  of 
them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  commiffion,  ac¬ 
tually  died  in  their  confinement. 

About  this  time,  James  applied  himfelf,  with  incre-  Applies 
dible  affiduity,  to  the  building  of  ffiips one  of  which,  hknfeif  to 
the  St  Michael,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  largeft 
then  in  the  world  (m).  He  worked  with  his  own  hands 
in  building  it  ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  his  condudl,  that 
he  was  aipiring  to  maritime  power,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  feamen  which  Scotland 
then  produced.  The  firll  effay  of  his  arms  by  fea  was 
in  favour  of  his  kinfman  John  king  of  Denmark.  This 
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(m)  Of  this  {hip  we  have  the  following  account  by  Lindfay  of  Pitfcotrie.  u  In  the  fame  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  bigged  a  great  Ihip,  called  the  Great  Michael,  which  was  the  greateil  {hip,  and  of  moll  ftrength,  Ihat 
ever  failed  in  England  or  France.  For  this  (hip  was  of  fo  great  ftature,  and  took  fo  much  timber,  that,  except 
Falkland,  (he  walled  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of  Norway  * 
for  fhe  was  fo  ftrong,.and  of  fo  great  length  and  breadth  (all  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  many  other  ftran- 
gers,  were  at  her  device,  by  the  king’s  commandment,  who  Wrought  very  bufily  in  her  :  but  it  was  a  year  and 
day  ere  (lie  was  complete)  ;  to  wit,  Hie  was  twelve  fcore  foot  of  length,  and  thirty-fix  foot  within  the  fides.  She 
was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  outted  jells  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards  on  every  fide,  fo  Hark  and  fo  thick,  that 
no  cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  fiiip  cumbered  Scotland  to  get  her  to  the  fea.  From  that  time  that 
ffie  was  afloat,  and  her  malls  and  fails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors  effeiring  thereto,  fhe  was  counted  to  the 
Ling  to  be  thirty  thoufand  pounds  of  expences,  by  her  artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  collly  to  the  king,  by 
all  the  reft  of  her  orders  ;  to  wit,  Ihe  bare  many  cannons,  fix  on  every  fide,  with  three  great  baffils,  two  behind 
in  her  dock,  and  one  before,  with  three  hundred  Ihot  of  fmall  artillery,  that  is  to  fay,  myand  and  battret-falcon, 
and  quarter-falcon,  flings,  peftelent  ferpetens,  and  double-dogs,  with  hagtor  and  culvering,  cors-bofvs  and  hand- 
bows.  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail  her  ;  Ihe  had  fix  fcore  of  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery;  and  had  a 
thoufand  men  of  war,  by  her  captain,  fhippers,  and  quarter-mailers. 

“  When  this  Ihip  pall  to  the  fea,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  flioot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  effay  her  if 
ffie  was  wight ;  but  1  heard  fay,  it  deared  her  not,  and  did  her  little  Ikaith.  And  if  any  man  believe  that  this  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Ihip  be  not  of  verity,  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the  gate  of  Tillibardin,  and  there,  afore 
the  fame,  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  hawthorn,  by  the  wright  that  helped  to  make 
her.  As  for  other  properties  of  her,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  is  my  author,  who  was  quarter- mail  er  of  her;  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Bartyne,  who  was  mailer- ftiipper.” 
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Scotland,  prince  was  brother  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland j  and 
had  partly  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and 
partly  poffeffed  it  by  force.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  ad- 
xniniftrator,  Sture,  whom  he  pardoned  after  he  was 
crowned.  Sture,  however,  renewing  his  rebellion,  and 
the  Norwegians  revolting  at  the  fame  time,  John  found 
himfelf  under  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  was  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark  $  but  he  left  his  queen  in  poffeffion  of 
the  caftle  of  Stockholm,  which  fhe  bravely  defended 
againft  Sture  and  the  Swedes.  This  heroic  princefs  be¬ 
came  a  great  favourite  with  James  \  and  feveral  letters 
that  palled  between  them  are  hill  extant.  The  king  of 
Denmark,  next  to  the  French  monarch,  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  ally  of  James  j  who,  early  in  his  reign,  had 
compromifed  fome  differences  between  them.  It  like- 
wife  appears,  from  the  hiftories  of  the  north,  that  both 
James  and  his  father  had  given  great  affiftance  to  his 
Daniffi  majeffy  in  reducing  the  Norwegians  ;  and  he  re- 
folved  to  become  a  party  in  the  war  againft  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Lubeckers  who  aflifted  them,  if  the  former  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  revolt.  Previous  to  this,  he  fent  an  am- 
baffador  to  offer  his  mediation  between  John  and  his  fub- 
je£te.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  accepted,  and 
the  negociations  were  opened  at  Calmar.  The  deputies 
of  Sweden  not  attending,  John  prevailed  with  thofe  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  to  pronounce  fentence  of  forfei¬ 
ture  againft  Sture  and  all  his  adherents.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ftege  of  the  caftle  of  Stockholm  was  fo  warm¬ 
ly  preffed,  that  the  garrifon  was  diminifhed  to  a  hand¬ 
ful,  and  thofe  deftitute  of  all  kinds  of  provifions  ;  fo 
that  the  brave  queen  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  to 
furrender  up  the  fortrefs,  on  condition  that  (lie  might 
be  fuffered  to  depart  for  Denmark ;  but  the  capitulation 
was  perfidioufly  broken  by  Sture,  and  Hie  was  confined 
in  a  monaftery. 

fames  af  ^  was  on  this  occafion  that  James  refolved  to  employ 
lifts J)en-  his  maritime  power.  He  wrote  a  letter,  conceived  in 
mark  a-  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  the  archbilhop  of  Upfal,  the  pri- 
gainft  Swe-mate  of  Sweden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  autho- 
^en*  rity  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  another  letter  to  the 

Lubeckers,  threatening  to  declare  war  againft  them,  as 
well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued  to  affift  the 
rebels.  According  to  Hollinftied,  James,  in  confequence 
of  King  John’s  application,  gave  the  command  of  an 
army  of  10,000  men  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  wffio  replaced 
John  upon  his  throne.  Though  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  ftri£tty  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  James,  John  muft  have  funk  under  the  weight 
of  his  enemies.  Sture,  whofe  arms  had  made  great  pro- 
grefs,  hearing  that  a  confiderable  armament  was  fitting 
out  in  Scotland,  and  knowing  that  James  had  prevailed 
with  the  French  king  to  affift  John  likewife,  agreed  to 
releafe  the  queen,  and  to  condu<ft  her  to  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark  ;  where  he  died.  By  this  time,  James’s  ar¬ 
mament,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Arran, 
had  fet  fail  j  but  perceiving  that  all  matters  W'ere  adjuft- 
ed  between  John  and  the  Swedes,  the  ffiips  returned 
fooner  than  James  expelled,  “  which  (fays  he,  in  a  very 
polite  letter  he  wrote  to  the  queen  upon  the  occafion) 
they  durft  not  have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an 
account  that  her  Daniffi  majefty  was  in  perfedl  health 
and  fafety.”  The  feverity  of  John  having  occafioned  a 
freffi  revolt,  James  again  fent  a  fquadron  to  his  affift¬ 
ance,  which  appeared  before  Stockholm,  and  obliged 
She,  Lubeckers  to  conclude  a  new  treaty. 


James,  having  thus  honourably  difchnrged  his  en-  Scotland; 
gagements  with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Denmark,  turned  v— * 

his  attention  towards  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders,  who  Chaftifes 
had  infulted  his  flag,  on  account  of  the  affiftance  he  had  the  Flem. 
afforded  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  as  w'cll  as  from  motives  mgs  and 
of  rapacioufnefs,  which  diftinguiffied  thofe  traders,  who  Hollanders, 
are  faid  not  only  to  have  plundered  the  Scots  {hips,  but 
to  have  thrown  their  crews  overboard  to  conceal  their 
villany.  James  gave  the  command  of  a  fquadron  to 
Barton  ;  who  put  to  fea,  and,  without  any  ceremony, 
treated  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  traders  who  fell  into 
his  hands  as  pirates,  and  fent  their  heads  in  hogflieads  to 
James.  Soon  after,  Barter  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  rich  prizes,  which  ren¬ 
dered  his  reputation  as  a  feaman  famous  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope. — James  was  then  fo  much  refpe&ed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  that  wTe  know  of  no  refentment  fttown  either  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  fubjetts  thofe  Netherlanders 
w  ere,  or  of  any  other  power  in  Europe,  for  this  vigo¬ 
rous  proceeding.  .  .  3^4 

The  peace  W’ith  England  continued  all  the  remaining  Caufe  of 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  nor  did  his  fon  Hen- quarrel 
ry  VIII.  though  he  had  not  the  fame  reafon  as  his  ]^jl#Eng* 
ther  to  keep  well  with  the  Scots,  for  fome  time  ffiew 
any  difpofition  to  break  with  them.  A  breach,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length  took  place,  and  was  never  afterwards 
thoroughly  made  up. 

About  30  years  before,  one  John  Barton  (a  relation, 
probably,  to  the  famous  Barton)  commanded  a  trading 
veffel,  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguefe  fea-captains 
in  the  port  of  Sluys  -7  and  the  captain,  with  feveral 
Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  defend  their 
property.  The  aftion  w'as  efteemed  cowardly  as  w^ell  as 
piratical,  becaufe  it  w'as  done  under  the  prote&ion  of  a 
large  Portuguefe  fquadron.  The  ffiip,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  crew,  with  the  cargo,  were  carried  to 
Portugal,  whence  no  redrefs  could  be  obtained  5  and 
James  III.  granted  letters  of  marque  to  John  and 
Robert  Bartons,  heirs  to  the  Barton  wffio  had  been  mur¬ 
dered.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  James  IV.  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  marque  were  recalled,  and  a 
friendly  correfpondence  was  entered  into  between  James 
and  his  Portuguefe  majefty.  No  redrefs,  however,  was 
to  be  had  from  the  latter  ;  and  Robert  Barton  being 
made  prifoner,  and  his  ftiip  a  prize,  he  W'as  detained 
in  Zealand,  till  James  procured  his  deliverance,  by  ap¬ 
plying  in  his  favour  to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Sir 
Andrew'  Barton  took  part  in  the  quarrel }  and  having 
obtained  a  like  letter  of  marque,  he  made  dreadful  de¬ 
predations  on  the  Portuguefe  trade,  and,  according  to 
Engliffi  authors,  he  plundered  many  Engliffi  {hips,  on 
pretence  of  their  carrying  Portuguefe  property,  and 
made  the  navigation  of  the  narrow  feas  dangerous  to 
Engliffimen.  The  court  of  London  received  daily  com¬ 
plaints  of  Barton’s  depredations  }  but  Henry  being  at 
this  time  very  averfe  to  quarrel  with  James,  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  were  heard  with  great  coldnefs  at  his  council- 
board.  The  earl  of  Surrey  had  then  two  fons,  gaflant 
noblemen  7  and  he  declared  to  Henry’s  face,  that  wffiile 
he  had  an  eftate  that  could  furnifti  out  a  {hip,  or  a  fon 
who  was  capable  of  commanding  one,  the  narrow  feas 
ffiould  not  be  infefted.  Henry  could  not  difeourage 
this  generous  offer  ;  and  letters  of  marque  were  accord¬ 
ingly  granted  to  the  tw  o  young  noblemen,  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Edward  Howard.  The  prizes  that  Barton  had 
'  taken. 
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Scotland,  taken  had  rendered  his  (hips  immenfely  rich,  confe- 
quently  they  were  heavy  laden,  and  unfit  for  fighting  3 
while  we  may  eafily  fuppofe,  that  the  {hips  of  the  How¬ 
ards  were  clean,  and  of  a  fuperior  force  in  every  refpeft 
to  thofe  of  Barton.  After  encountering  a  great  deal  of 
foul  weather,  Sir  Thomas  Howard  came  up  with  the 
Lyon,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton 
in  perfon  3  and  Sir  Edward  fell  in  with  the  Unicorn, 
Barton’s  other  fhip.  The  event  was  fufch  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  inequality  of  the  match.  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Barton  was  killed,  while  he  was  animating,  with 
his  whifile,  his  men  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  3  and  both 
.  the  Scotch  {hips  being  taken,  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  London,  with  their  crews  prifoners. 

James  could  never  forgive  Henry  for  the  lofs  of  his 
brave  officer.  He  fent  to  demand  fatisfa&ion  3  but  all 
the  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  Barton  and  his  crews 
were  lawlefs  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been  done  a  - 
gainft  them  ought  never  to  have  been  refented  amongft 
fovereign  princes.  James  afferted,  that  Barton  was  no 
pirate,  becaufe  he  bore  his  commifiion  ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  convi&ed  of  piratical  a£ts  before 
he  was  treated  as  being  guilty  of  them.  Henry  inti¬ 
mated  to  James,  that  he  was  willing  to  accommodate 
the  affair  by  way  of  negociation  3  but  James  thought 
^  himfelf  affronted  by  the  propofal. 

James  re-  Various  negociations  took  place  concerning  this  and 
folves  to  in- other  affairs  till  the  year  1513  ;  when  James,  though 
land  EnS"  ^or  ^ome  ^me  before  been  fully  refolved  on  a 

An  *1513  war  England,  thought  it  highly  neceffary  that  it 
fhould  have  the  fandtion  of  his  parliament,  which  he  af- 
fembled  for  that  purpofe.  The  young  nobility  were  not 
only  infpired  with  the  fentiments  of  James,  but  had  been 
won  over  by  the  French ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  clergy  (which  was  fomewhat  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  James  was,  in  effedf,  to  fight  againff  the  pope 
and  his  allies),  were  keen  for  a  -war  with  England.  The 
old  counfellors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  faw  the  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  of  Scotland,  arifing  from  a  long  peace  and 
commerce  protected  by  a  fleet,  dreaded  the  ruinous  con- 
fequenccs  of  the  war.  The  queen  naturally  headed  this 
party  3  and  fhe  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and 
the  wifefl  part  of  the  nobility.  Their  arguments  made 
no  impreflion  upon  James,  who  had  received  a  pre- 
fent  from  Louis  of  four  fhips  laden  with  wine  and 
flour,  and  two  (hips  of  war  completely  equipped,  one 
of  them  carrying  34  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance.  He 
promifed  to  the  French  queen,  upon  his  honour,  that 
fie  would  take  the  field  againft  the  Englifh  3  and  the 
had  fent  him  a  frefh  letter,  gently  reproaching  him  for 
want  of  gallantry,  and  for  not  being  fo  good  as  his  word. 
In  fhort,  the  reafonings  of  the  wifefl  and  befl  part  of 
the  nobility  were  overruled,  and  the  expedition  againft 
396  England  was  refolved  on. 

The  Scots  The  earl  of  Hume,  who  was  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
defeated.  land,  was,  at  this  juncture,  at  the  head  of  jooo  or  8000 
men,  with  whom  he  committed  prodigious  devaftations 
on  the  Englifti  borders.  Henry’s  queen,  Catharine  of 
Spain,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  his  dominions,  iffued 
a  commifiion  of  array,  dire&ed  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
knight  of  the  garter,  for  affembling  the  militia  of  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  Leicefter, 
Stafford,  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  The 
management  of  the  war,  however,  was  chiefly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  affembled  the  militia 


of  Chefter,  Lancafler,  Northumberland,  Weflmoreland,  < Scotland,^ 
Cumberland,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  The  earl  ,F_V 
of  Hume  had  by  this  time  laid  great  part  of  Northum¬ 
berland  wafie  ;  and  his  men  were  returning  home  laden 
with  booty.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  refolving  to  intercept 
them,  ordered  Sir  William  Bulmer  to  form  an  ambufh 
with  1000  archers,  at  a  place  called  Broomhoi/fe,  which 
was  extremely  convenient  for  that  purpofe,  as  the  Scots 
were  obliged  to  pafs  that  way.  As  the  latter  expe£ted 
nothing  of  that  kind,  Bulmer  executed  his  orders  with 
great  fuccefs.  The  archers  affaulted  the  Scots  all  at 
once,  and  made  fo  good  ufe  of  their  arrows,  that  their 
main  body  was  put  to  flight,  500  were  killed,  and  400 
taken,  with  the  lord  Hume’s  ftandard,  which  he  left 
on  the  field  of  battle  3  the  greateft  part  of  the  plunder 
being  recovered  at  the  fame  time.  The  commonalty  of 
Scotland  termed  this  expedition  of  the  lord  Hume’s  the 
III  road .  397 

James  was  more  exafperated  than  ever  by  this  de- The  queen 
feat,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  Eng-  endeavours 
land  with  additional  vigour.  His  queen  did  all  that  y<^rtl1esUft.0m 
became  a  wife  and  prudent  wife  tosdivert  him  from  his  de(ign. 
fatal  purpofe.  She  endeavoured  to  work  on  his  fu- 
perftition,  by  recounting  to  him  her  ominous  dreams 
and  boding  apprehenfions.  James  treating  thefe  as 
mere  illufions  and  fictions  of  the  brain,  {he  had  recourfe 
to  other  arts.  While  James  was  waiting  at  Linlith¬ 
gow  for  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  north  and  the 
Highlands,  he  affifted  one  afternoon  at  the  vefpers  in 
the  church  of  St  Michael.  Being  placed  in  one  of  the  ^g 
canon’s  feats,  a  venerable  comely  man,  of  about  52  a  phantom  * 
years  of  age,  entered,  dreffed  in  a  long  garment  of  an  appears  to 
azure  colour,  and  girded  round  with  a  towel  or  roll 
of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his  yellow  locks  hang¬ 
ing  down  his  fhoulders  ;  in  fliort,  he  was  dreffed  and 
formed  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  the  apoftle  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  he  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculpture. 

The  church  being  crowded,  this  perfonage,  wTith  fome 
difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king’s  feat  3  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  it,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe  ;  “  Sir 
(faid  he),  I  am  fent  hither  to  intreat  you  for  this  time 
to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
your  intended  journey  :  for  if  you  do,  you  fliall  not 
profper  in  your  enterprife,  nor  any  of  your  followers. 

I  am  further  charged  to  warn  you,  if  ye  be  fo  refrac¬ 
tory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  ufe  the  acquaintance,  com¬ 
pany,  or  counfel  of  women,  as  ye  tender  your  honour, 
life,  and  efiate.”  After  delivering  thefe  words,  he  re¬ 
tired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no  more  feen,  though, 
when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James  earneflly  inquired 
after  him. 

That  this  feene  was  a61ed,  feems  to  be  paft  difpute  3 
for  Sir  David  Lindfay,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  prefent  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Bucha¬ 
nan  and  Lindfay  the  hiftorian.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen, 
to  whofe  other  afflictions  the  flings  of  jealoufy  were  ^ 
now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  Eng-  james  de^ 
land,  one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  cafile  of  Ford,  luded  by 
had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Scotland  3  where  his  niiftrefs. 
he  was  detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  innocent.  The  Englifh  hiftorians 
mention  this  as  having  paffed  after  James  entered  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fuppofed  phan¬ 
tom’s  fpeech,  it  is  probable  that  it  happened  before  .3 
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and  that  Heron’s  wife  and  beautiful  daughter  had  been 
for  fome  time  foliciting  James  for  his  deliverance.  Ee 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  too  probable  that  James  was  fmitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  ;  and  that  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  a  moft  artful  woman,  knew  how  to  avail 
herfelf  of  the  conqueft.  Pretending  that  (lie  had  fil¬ 
tered  enough  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  lord  Johnflon 
and  Alexander  Home,  who  were  prifoners  in  England, 
fhe  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  conftant  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  (lie  is  faid 
to  have  betrayed  all  James’s  fecrets  and  meafures.  The 
rendezvous  of  James’s  army  was  at  the  Burrow-moor, 
to  which  James  repaired  0y  and  having  given  orders  for 
the  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhoufe.  While  he  was  there,  another  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe  of  in¬ 
vading  England  :  but  James,  deaf  to  all  the  folicita- 
tions  and  inventions  of  his  queen,  muftered  his  army  *, 
«nd  on  the  2 2d  of  Auguft  he  palled  the  Tweed,  en¬ 
camping  that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  Twiflel.  On 
his  arrival  at  Twiflelhaugh  on  the  14th,  he  called  an 
affembly  of  his  lords  together,  and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  heirs  of  all  fuch  as  fhould  die  in  the  army,  or 
be  killed  by  the  enemy  during  his  (lay  in  England, 
fhould  have  their  wards,  relief,  and  marriages  of  the 
king  •  who,  upon  that  account,  difpenfed  with  their 
age.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  crifis  of  that  prince’s 
fate.  Abandoned  to  his  paffion  for  his  Englifh  mif- 
trefs,  (lie  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother’s  inftiga- 
tion,  to  trifle  away  his  time  for  fome  days  \  during 
■which  interval,  the  jun&ion  of  the  Englifh  army  was 
formed.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  the  Englifh  general,  was 
then  at  Pomfret :  but  ordered  the  landholders  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  to  certify  to  him  in  writing  what 
number  of  men  each  could  furnifh,  charging  them  to 
be  ready  at  an  hour’s  warning ;  and  he  laid  his  plan  fo 
as  not  to  bring  his  army  into  the  field  till  James  had 
advanced  fo  far  into  England  as  to  render  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  This 
precaution  affifted  the  lady  Ford  (as  (lie  is  called)  in 
perfuading  James  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  de¬ 
lay,  becaufe  the  Englifh  had  not  the  face  of  an  army  in 
the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surrey  ordered  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Berwick  and  Norham,  the  two  ftrongeft 
places  on  the  frontiers  of  England,  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  refinance  in  cafe  they  were  attacked  ;  and  di¬ 
rected  them  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold  out, 
in  hopes,  that  if  they  made  a  refolute  defence,  James 
'would  march  on,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Norham’s  anfwer  was,  that  his  caftle  was  fo 
well  provided,  as  to  leave  him  no  doubt,  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,  to  be  able  to  defend  it  till  King  Henry  fhould 
return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  perfon.  James, 
however,  befieged  it  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  bat¬ 
tered  it  fo  furioufly,  that  he  took  it  by  capitulation  the 
fixth  day  after.  James  then  proceeded  to  the  caftle  of 
Etal  belonging  to  the  family  of  Manners  (now  duke 
of  Rutland)  y  which  he  took  and  demolifhed  likewife,  as 
he  alfo  did  Wark,  and  arrived  before  the  caftle  of  Ford. 
The  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  to  have  confifted 
of  at  leaft  50,000  men  when  it  pafifed  the  Tweed.  At 
this  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cheviot,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  now  defo- 
Jate  through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Englifh  ge- 
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neral.  Being  obliged  to  extend  their  quarters  for  the  Scotlart^ 
benefit  of  fubfiftence,  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had  v 
acquired  a  confiderable  plunder,  with  which,  as  ufual, 
they  retired  to  their  own  country,  as  many  more  did  for 
want  of  fubfiftence.  The  earl  of  Surrey  knew  their 
fituation,  and  ordered  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  firft 
at  Newcaftle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  vaft  defertions  daily  happening  in  the 
Scotch  army,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.  The  wet- 
nefs  of  the  fcafon  rendered  his  march,  efpecially  that  of 
the  artillery,  extremely  difficult  \  but  being  joined  by 
feveral  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  he  marched  on  the  3d  of 
September  to  Alnwic,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  5000 
hardy  veteran  troops,  fent  from  the  Englifh  army  on 
the  continent,  under  the  command  of  his  fon  the  lord- 
admiral  of  England  \  fo  that,  as  the  Englifh  authors 
admit,  his  army  confifted  of  26,000  men,  all  complete¬ 
ly  armed  and  provided  for  the  field.  James  having,  in 
the  manifeflo  which  he  difperfed  on  his  entering  Eng¬ 
land,  given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one  of  the  caufes  of 
his  invafion,  the  lord-admiral  had  prevailed  with  Henry 
to  fend  him  upon  this  fervice  \  and  he  informed  James 
by  a  letter,  that  he  intended  to  juftify  the  death  of  that 
pirate  in  the  front  of  the  Englifh  army.  40T. 

By  this  time  the  army  of  James  was,  by  defertinn 
and  other  caufes,  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  its  numbers  }  ^  0Sf  h^* 
but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  it  was  his  own  con- nobility. 
du£t.  His  indolence  and  inactivity,  joined  to  the  fcan- 
dalous  example  of  his  amours,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  had  dif- 
gufted  feveral  of  his  greateft  men  and  belt  friends  5  and 
fome  of  them  more  than  fufpeCted  a  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  lady  and  the  earl  of  Surrey.  James 
was  deaf  to  all  their  remonftrances  \  and  the  earl  of 
Angus  declared,  that  he  was  refolved  to  return  home, 
as  he  forefavv  that  the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable 
through  the  obftinacy  of  James.  He  accordingly  with¬ 
drew  to  Scotland,  but  left  behind  him  his  two  fons. 

The  lord  Hume  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  were  likewife 
difeontented.  The  former  had  brought  his  men  into 
the  field  ;  but  according  to  fome  Scotch  hiftorians,  with 
a  defign  rather  to  betray  than  to  ferve  James  5  but 
Bluntly,  though  he  difliked  his  mafter’s  conduCt,  remain¬ 
ed  firmly  attached  to  his  perfon. 

The  defection  or  backwardnefs  of  thofe  great  men 
feemed  to  make  no  impreflion  upon  James.  He  had 
chofen  a  ftrong  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford, 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  called  Flodden-hill  *,  and  he 
was  feparated  from  the  Englifh  army  by  the  river  Till.  40a 
This  advantageous  fituation  put  the  earl  of  Surrey  ,un-  Encamps 
der  great  difficulties  \  for  it  rendered  the  Scotch  army  ^ 

inacceftible,  as  it  was  fortified  by  artillery,  and  was  now  fltuali0u. 
well  fupplied  with  provifions  by  the  change  of  its  fitua¬ 
tion.  The  earl  drew  up  a  manifefto,  with  which  he 
charged  Rouge  Croix  herald,  who  was  attended  by  a 
trumpet.  It  contained  feme  propofals  for  an  exchange 
of  priloners,  which  feems  to  have  been  calculated  to  give 
the  lady  Ford  the  more  credit  with  James  \  but  con¬ 
cluded  with  reproaches  for  his  perfidious  invafion  of 
England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  him  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  battle.  The  herald  was  farther  charged  with  a 
verbal  commiffion  to  acquaint  James,  that  the  earl  of 
Surrey  had  iffued  orders  that  no  quarter  fhould  be  given 
to  any  of  the  Scotch  army  but  the  king  himfelf. 


A  council  of  war  was  called  on  this  occafion  5  in 
which  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  others  made  ftrong  re- 
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monftranees  agalnft  a  general  engagement.  They  (hew¬ 
ed  how  fatal  it  muft  be  to  Scotland,  fhould  it  prove  un- 
fuccefsful  5  and  that  the  wifefl  courfe  James  could  fol¬ 
low  was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was  puifued  by 
the  enemy,  he  could  fight  to  great  advantage.  The 
earl  of  Huntly,  however,  added,  that  his  opinion  fhould 
be  determined  by  that  of  the  king  and  council ;  and 
that  he  was  equally  ready  to  (hare  in  his  majefty’s  dan¬ 
ger  as  his  glory, 

Huntly  and  the  other  noblemen  were  oppofed  by  the 
French  ambaffador,  who  reprefented  a  retreat  as  dif 
graceful  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  the  arms  of 
James  }  and  ufed  many  romantic  arguments  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  but  too  well  fuited  with  the  king’s  difpofi- 
tion.  According  to  Drummond,  the  council  were  of 
opinion  that  the  king  fhould  immediately  befiege  Ber¬ 
wick  5  but  the  majority  of  them  declared  that  it  was  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surrey  at 
that  nobleman’s  requifition,  and  that  James  could  lofe 
no  honour  by  returning  home.  Patrick  Lord  Liudfay 
of  Byres,  mentioned  on  a  former  occafion,  and  who  was 
prefident  of  the  council,  expreffed  himfelf  fo  flrongly 
on  that  head,  that  James,  in  a  paflion,  is  faid  by  the 
hiftorian  Lindfay  to  have  fworn,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to 
return  to  Scotland,  he  would  hang  that  nobleman  at  his 
own  gate.  He  ordered  Rouge  Croix  to  be  called  in  ;  and 
after  treating  him  with  great  politenefs,  he  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  earl  of  Surrey  by  one  of  his  own  heralds  (Iflay), 
importing,  that  he  would  give  the  Englifh  battle  on  the 
Friday  following  \  and  that  had  he  received  fuch  a  mef- 
fage  from  the  earl  even  in  his  own  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
he  would  have  left  that,  and  all  other  bufinefs,  to  fight 
him.  With  tills  meffage,  a  fmall  manifeflo,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  James’s  conduit,  was  fent  by  the  fame  herald. 

The  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  then  fo  infirm  that  he 
was  carried  about  in  a  fedan  or  chariot,  had  forefeeu 
that  James  would  return  an  anfwer  by  one  of  his  own 
heralds  *,  but,  unwilling  that  he  fhould  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  camp,  he 
ordered  proper  pevfons  to  receive  him  at  two  miles  di- 
ftance,  where  foon  after  he  attended  himfelf  in  perfon. 
Ifiay  executed  his  commiflion,  without  paying  much 
refpect  to  the  perfon  of  the  Englilh  general  \  who  dif- 
mified  him,  after  beftowing  great  compliments  on  the 
honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  ordered 
his  army  to  march  in  the  line  of  battle  towards  Woller- 
haugh.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rouge  Croix,  his  herald, 
who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  ftrong  fituation  of  the 
Scottifh  camp  ;  but  the  advanced  pods  of  the  Englifh 
army  were  then  within  three  miles  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  earl  of  Surrey  found  his  difficulties  daily  increafing. 
The  roads  were  broken  up,  the  fwelling  of  the  rivers 
cut  him  off  from  the  neceffary  communications  for  fup- 
plying  his  army,  and  nothing  but  a  battle  could  fave 
him  either  from  being  di (banded  or  deferoyed. 

James  feems  to  have  fo  far  regarded  the  advice  of  his 
wifeft  counfellois,  as  not  to  abandon  his  ftrong  fituation. 
They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  it  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  guard  to  his  honour,  if  he  did  not  decline  the 
battle  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and  that  his  engagement 
did  not  bind  him  to  fight  upon  difadvantageous  ground. 
The  Scots,  at  the  fame  time,  knew  of  their  enemy’s  di- 
firelfes  5  and,  as  Drummond  elegantly  expreffes  it,  they 
remonftrated  to  their  king,  that  he  lacked  nothing  but 
patience  to  be  victorious*  The  Scots  thus  lying  on  the 
defenfive,  the  earl  of  Surrey  again  fent  Rouge  Croix  to 


inform  James  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him  *  battle.  Scotland. 
James  was  fenfibly  nettled  at  this  tacit  imputation  on  v— 
his  honour,  and  perhaps  was  inwardly  vexed  at  having 
followed  the  wife  advice  of  his  noblemen.  It  appears, 
from  the  bell  authorities,  that  he  negleCted  the  ne- 
ceffary  precautions  for  guarding  the  palfages  of  the 
Till,  which  the  Englifh  croffed,  partly  at  a  place  where 
it  was  fordable,  and  partly  at  a  bridge.  We  are  told, 
not  without  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  while 
the  Englifh  were  pafling  the  bridge,  Borthwick,  mailer 
of  the  Scotch  artillery,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
permiffion  from  James  to  point  his  cannon  againft  the 
bridge  5  but  that  Janies  anfwered  him  in  a  paflion,  that 
it  ffiuii  be  at  the  peril  of  his  (Borthwick’s)  head,  and 
that  he  was  refolved  to  fee  all  his  enemies  that  day  on 
the  plain  before  him  in  a  body.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  af¬ 
ter  pafling  the  'Till,  took  poffeflion  of  Braxton,  which 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch  camp  \  and  by  that  fitua- 
tior.  he  cut  off  the  communication  of  his  enemies  with 
the  Tweed,  and  commanded  the  Till  below  liton-caftle. 

The  Scotch  generals  faw  themfelves  now  in  danger  of 
being  reduced  to  the  fame  flraits  in  which  their  ene¬ 
mies  had  been  involved  two  days  before,  and  their  coun¬ 
try  open  to  an  invafion  of  the  Englilh  army.  James 
had  fecret  intelligence  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
intention  of  the  Englifh  general  \  and  imagining  that 
the  latter’s  intention  was  to  take  poffeflion  of  a  itrong 
camp  upon  a  hill  between  him  and  the  Tweed,  which 
would  give  the  Englifh  a  farther  command  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  refolved  to  be  before-hand  with  the  earl,  and 
gave  orders  for  making  large  fires  of  green  wood,  that 
the  fmoke  might  cover  his  march  along  the  height,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  eminence.  But  while  this  flra- 
tagem  concealed  his  march  from  the  Englifh,  their 
movements  were  concealed  from  him  ;  for  when  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  height  over  which  he  had 
marched,  he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  plain,  but  fo  clofe  to  the  height  where  he 
was,  that  his  artillery,  on  which  his  great  dependence 
was,  muft  overfhoot  them. 

A  battle  was  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  only  Account  of 
means  of  faving  the  Scotch  army,  which  was  probably  the  battle 
far  from  being  a  difagreeable  circumftance  to  James,  of  Flodden, 
His  perfon  was  fo  dear  to  Kis  troops,  that  many  of  them  9th  SeP“ 
drefied  themfelves  as  nearly  as  they  could  in  the  fame  tembcr*  _ 
coats  of  armour  and  with  the  fame  diflin&ions  that  James  An‘  I5lv5g 
wore  that  day.  His  generals  had  earneftly  defired  him 
to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety,  where  his  perfon  w’ould  be 
fecure  in  all  events  :  but  he  obftinately  refufed  to  follow 
their  advice  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  early  in  the 
morning,  difpofitions  were  ordered  for  the  line  of  battle. 

The  command  of  the  van  was  allotted  to  the  earl  of 
Huntly  ;  the  earls  of  L,enox  and  Argyle  commanded 
the  Highlanders  under  James,  who,  fome  fay,  ferved 
only  as  a  volunteer  ;  and  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Moritrofe  led  the  body  of  referve.  The  earl  of  Surrey 
gave  the  command  of  his  van  to  his  fon,  the  lord- ad¬ 
miral  ;  his  right  wing  was  commanded  by  his  other  fon, 

Sir  Edward  Howard  }  and  his  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Conftable.  The  rear  was  commanded  by  the  earl  him¬ 
felf,  Lord  Dacres,  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley.  Under 
thofe  leaders  ferved  the  flower  of  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  then  in  England.  Other  writers  give  different 
accounts  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Englifn  army,  but  they 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  different  forms  into  which 
the  battle  was  thrown  before  it  was  decided.  The  lord 
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Scotland.  Hume  is  mentioned  as  ferving  under  the  earls  of  Craw- 
■■  1  ford  and  Montrofe,  and  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwel  was 

in  the  rear. 

The  fir  ft  motion  of  the  Englifh  army  was  by  the 
lord- admiral,  who  fuddenly  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
feized  a  pafs  at  Milford,  where  he  planted  his  artillery 
fo  as  to  command  the  moft  Hoping  part  of  the  afcent  on 
which  the  Scots  were  drawn  up  ;  and  it  did  great  exe¬ 
cution.  The  Scots  had  not  forefeen  this  manoeuvre  •> 
and  it  threw  them  into  fuch  diforder,  that  the  earl  of 
Huwtly  found  it  neceffary  to  attack  the  lord-admiral ; 
which  he  did  with  fo  much  fury,  that  he  drove  him 
from  his  poft  ;  and  the  confequence  muft  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Englifh,  had  not  his  precipitate  retreat 
been  covered  by  lome  fquadrons  of  horfe  under  the  lord 
Dacres,  which  gave  the  lord-admiral  an  opportunity 
of  rallying  and  new-forming  his  men.  The  earl  of 
Surrey  now  found  it  neceffary  to  advance  to  the  front, 
fo  that  the  Englifh  army  formed  one  continued  line, 
which  galled  the  Scots  with  perpetual  difcharges  of 
their  artillery  and  bows.  The  Highlanders,  as  ufual, 
impatient  to  come  to  a  clofe  fight,  and  to  fhare  in  the 
honour  of  the  day,  which  they  now  thought  their  own, 
rufhed  down  the  declivity  with  their  broad  fwords,  but 
without  order  or  difcipline,  and  before  the  reft  of  the 
army,  particularly  the  divifion  under  Lord  Hume,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fupport  them.  Their  impetuofity,  however, 
made  a  confiderable  impreffion  on  the  main  battle  of 
the  Englifh  ;  and  the  king  bringing  up  the  earl  of 
Bothwel’s  referve,  the  battle  became  general  and  doubt¬ 
ful  :  but  by  this  time  the  lord- admiral,  having  again 
formed  his  men,  came  to  the  affiftance  of  his  father,  and 
charged  the  divifion  under  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Montrofe,  who  were  marching  up  to  fupport  the  High¬ 
landers,  among  whom  the  king  and  his  attendants  were 
now  fighting  on  foot :  while  Stanley,  making  a  circuit 
round  the  hill,  attacked  the  Highlanders  in  the  rear. 
Crawford  and  Montrofe,  not  being  feconded,  according 
to  the  Scottifh  hiftorians,  by  the  Humes,  were  routed  *, 
and  thus  all  that  part  of  the  Scotch  army  which  was 
engaged  under  their  king,  was  completely  furrounded 
by  the  divifion  of  the  Englifh  under  Surrey,  Stanley, 
and  the  lord-admiral.  In  this  terrible  fftuation,  James 
a&ed  with  a  coolnefs  not  common  to  his  temper.  He 
drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form,  and  their  valour 
more  than  once  opened  the  ranks  of  the  Englifh,  or 
obliged  them  to  Hand  aloof,  and  again  have  recourfe  to 
their  bows  and  artillery.  The  chief  of  the  Scotch  no¬ 
bility  made  frefh  attempts  to  prevail  with  James  to  make 
his  efcape  while  it  was  practicable  5  but  he  obftinately 
continued  the  fight  $  and  thereby  became  acceffory  to 
his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  troops,  whom  the  Englifh 
would  gladly  have  fuffered  to  retreat.  He  faw  the  earls 
of  Montrofe,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and  Lenox,  fall  by  his 
fide,  with  the  braveft  of  his  men  lying  dead  on  the  fpot j 
tkehkin?  and  darknefs  now  coming  on,  he  himfelf  was  killed  by 
Jdlled.  an  unknown  hand.  The  Englifh  were  ignorant  of  the 
vi&ory  they  had  gained  ;  and  had  aaually  retreated 
from  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  defign  of  renewing  it 
next  morning. 

This  difafter  was  evidently  owing  to  the  romantic 
difpofition  of  the  king  himfelf,  and  to  the  want  of  dif¬ 
cipline  among  many  of  his  foldiers  \  though  fome  wri¬ 
ters  have  aferibed  it  to  the  treachery  of  Lord  Hume. 
Many  of  James’s  domeftics  knew  and  mourned  over  his 
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body  j  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  two  mortal  Scotland, 
wounds,  one  through  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and  the 
other  in  the  head  with  a  ball.  His  coat  of  armour  was 
prefented  to  Queen  Catharine,  who  informed  her  huf- 
band,  then  in  France,  of  the  viClory  over  the  Scots.  The 
lofs  on  both  fides,  in  this  engagement,  is  far  from  being 
afeertained  ;  though  Polydore*  Virgil,  who  lived  at  the 
time,  mentions  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  at  5000,  and  that 
of  the  Scots  at  10,000  men.  407 

Thus  fell  James  IV.  after  having  exercifed  the  regal  Review  of 
power  for  25  years,  and  lived  about  40.  In  reviewing 
the  principal  tranfaClions  of  his  reign,  our  chief  atten¬ 
tion  is  direCled  to  the  aCts  of  the  legiflature.  Thefe,  as 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  appear  to  have  been  very  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  freedom  of  the  halie  hirhe .  During  the  year 
1489,  wTas  palled  an  aCt,  by  which  it  was  made  criminal 
for  any  one  to  intermeddle  with  the  profits  or  duties  of 
the  church  ;  and  this  aCl,  which  did  not  long  proteCl, 
either  the  church  or  the  clergy  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
times,  was  fpeedily  followed  by  legiflative  declarations 
for  univerfal  concord  among  the  king's  lieges .  The  par¬ 
liament  alfo  endeavoured  to  proteCl  the  king’s  privi¬ 
leges,  confidering  him,  ftill,  however,  as  a  minor  ;  but 
be  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore  to  the  royal  prerogative 
the  neceffary  vigour  of  ancient  times.  Additional  ex¬ 
emptions  wrere  given  to  thofe  members  whofe  duty  re¬ 
quired  their  conftant  attendance  in  parliament  *,  but  by 
thefe  exemptions  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was 
neither  ftrengthened  nor  enlarged.  The  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  former  ages,  that  the  king,  by  his  precept, 
might  fummon  any  of  his  fubjeCls  to  give  their  prefence 
and  advice  in  parliament,  was  again  recognized ;  and 
confidering  how  much  of  the  public  revenue  was  paid 
by  the  boroughs,  it  was  a  falutary  provifion  that  their 
deputies  fhould  be  always  fummoned  as  reprefentatives 
of  one  of  the  three  eftates,  when  it  was  intended  to  re¬ 
quire  contributions  from  the  people. 

There  feems  to  have  been,  during  this  reign,  confi- 
derable  zeal  for  promoting  domeftic  economy,  though 
the  beft  means  were  not  always  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Agriculture  was  encouraged,  weights  and  mea- 
fures  were  fettled,  craftfmen  were  regulated,  coins  were 
ftruck,  the  value  of  money  diminiftied,  and  fhipping 
were  required  to  come  firft  to  the  free  boroughs.  In 
addition  to  all  thefe  regulations,  it  was  enaCted  under  a 
penalty,  that  barons  and  freeholders  fhould  fend  their 
eldeft  fons  to  the  fchools,  to  learn  Latin  and  law ;  but 
there  feems  to  have  been  no  provifion  made  for  inftruCl-  *  See  Cfjal - 
ing  them  in  the  more  important  information  of  morals 
and  manners,  in  which  the  nation  was  notorioufiy  defi-p  * 
cient  *.  408 

After  the  death  of  King  James  IV.  the  adminiftra-The  qneen 
tion  devolved  on  the  queen-dowager  ;  but  Hie  being 
pregnant  with  a  pofthumous  child,  and  unable  to  bear^overn- 
the  weight  of  public  bufinefs,  accepted  Beaton  archbi-ment. 
fhop  of  Glafgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  the 
carls  of  Huntly,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  aflift  her  in  the  4 09 

affairs  of  government.  Soon  after  her  hufband’s  death  Writes  to 
fhe  had  written  an  affeCling  letter  to  her  brother  the^e  ^inJ?°f 
king  of  England,  informing  him  of  her  pregnancy,  fet-  an 
ting  forth  the  deplorable  date  of  the  kingdom,  with  her 
own  condition,  and  imploring  his  friendfhip  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  herfelf  and  her  infant  fon.  This  letter  feems 
never  to  have  been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  coun¬ 
cil  ;  but  he  anfwered  it,  and  informed  his  lifter,  that  if 

the 
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:othnd.  the  Scots  would  have  peace,  they  Hiould  have  peace, 
— v™~  and  war  if  they  chofe  it.  u  He  added  (according  to 
Drummond),  that  herhuihand  had  fallen  by  his  own  in- 
difereet  ralhnefs,  and  fcolilh  kindnefs  to  France  ;  that 
he  regretted  his  death  as  his  ally,  and  fhould  be  willing 
to  prohibit  all  hotlility  againft  the  country  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  her  foil.  For  a  remedy  of  pre- 
fent  evils,  one  year’s  truce  and  a  day  longer  was  yielded 
unto  ;  in  which  time  he  had  leifure  to  profecute  his 
defigns  again!!  France,  without  fear  of  being  diflurbed 
or  diverted  by  the  incurfions  and  inroads  of  the  Scots 
upon  his  borders.” 

Thus  far  Drummond  :  but  though  Henry  might 
grant  this  time  to  his  filler’s  intreaty,  yet  it  certainly 
did  not  become  a  national  rneafure  ;  for  it  appears  by 
a  letter  dated  two  years  after,  from  the  Scots  council 
to  the  king  of  France,  publifhed  by  Rymer,  that  the 
Scots  never  had  defired  a  truce.  So  far  from  it,  the 
French  influence,  joined  to  a  defire  of  revenge,  remain¬ 
ed  fo  ilrong  in  the  kingdom,  that  after  the  meeting  cf 
the  parliament,  fome  of  the  members  were  fo  violent  as 
to  propofe  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  motion  was  indeed 
over- ruled  by  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  allembly  : 
but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  make  any  advances 
towards  Henry  for  a  peace  ;  and  every  day  now  teemed 
with  public  calamity,  which  feems  to  have  gathered 
ftrength  while  the  queen  was  in  childbed.  The  arch- 
bilhopric  of  St  Andrew’s  being  vacant,  it  was  offered 
by  univerfal  confent  to  Elphinllon  bilhop  of  Aberdeen  • 
but  being  now  old  and  infirm,  lie  declined  it.  Three 
competitors  for  that  high  dignity  then  appeared.  The 
fir  ft  was  Gawin  Douglas,  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick, 
to  which  he  was  prefented  by  the  queen  on  her  reco¬ 
very  (having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon)  the  very 
day  before  her  marriage  with  his  nephew  the  earl  of 
Angus  :  and  upon  the  death  of  Bilhop  Elphinfton  in 
November  following,  (he  prefented  him  likewife  to  the 
archbiihopric  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  fecond  competitor 
was  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St  Andrew’s  ;  a  bold,  ava¬ 
ricious,  reftlefs,  but  Ihrewd  and  fenfible  pried.  By  his 
office  he  had  received  the  rents  of  the  fee  during  its  va¬ 
cancy  ;  and  having  prevailed  with  the  canons,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  ancient  privileges,  to  eledt  him  archbilhop, 
without  regard  to  the  nomination  either  of  the  queen 
or  pope,  he  drove  Douglas’s  lervants  from  the  caftle  of 
St  Andrew’s,  of  which  they  had  taken  poifelfion.  The 
third  and  moil  powerful  competitor  was  Forman  bifliop 
of  Moray  in  Scotland,  and  archbifhop  of  Bourges  in 
France,  a  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  railed  for  his 
public  fervices.  He  had  in  his  intereft  not  only  the 
duke  of  Albany  (fon  to  the  traitor  duke)  firft  prince  of 
the  blood,  but  alfo  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf  ;  and  having 
received  the  pope’s  bull  and  nomination  to  the  dignity, 
he  was  confidered  by  the  Scotch  clergy  in  general,  and 
by  the  principal  tenants  and  dependents  on  the  fee,  as 
the  legal  archbiihop. 

The  preference  given  to  Forman  difeouraged  Dou¬ 
glas  from  purfuing  his  pretenfions  ;  but  Hepburn,  be- 
ing  fupported  by  the  clan  of  his  own  name  and  by  the 
Humes,  made  fo  formidable  an  opposition  to  his  rivals, 
that  none  could  be  found  fulficiently  daring  to  publith 
the  papal  bull  in  favour  of  Forman.  The  friends  of  the 
latter,  however,  having  intimated  to  the  earl  of  Hume, 
that  his  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome  could  eafily  pro¬ 
cure  the  rich  abbey  of  Coldingham  for  his  younger  bro- 
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ther,  the  earl  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  Scotland, 
and,  notwithftanding  all  the  opposition  given  by  the  '—y—* 
Hepburns,  he  proclaimed  the  pope’s  bull  at  the  crofs  of 
Edinburgh.  This  daring  aClion  plainly  proved  that 
the  earl  of  Hume  had  more  power  than  the  queen- re¬ 
gent  herfelf  ;  but  Hepburn’s  relolution  and  the  greatnefs 
of  his  friends,  obliged  Forman  to  agree  to  a  compromife. 

Hepburn  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Moray,  without 
accounting  for  the  revenues  of  the  archbifhopric,  which 
he  had  received  during  its  vacancy  ;  and  he  gave  For¬ 
man  a  prefent  of  three  thoufand  crowns,  to  be  divided 
among  his  friends  and  followers. 

In  April  1514,  the  pofthumous  fon,  of  whom  the  An.  1514. 
queen  had  been  delivered  in  Stirling  caftle,  was  by  the^  411 
bilhop  of  Caithnefs  baptized  by  the  name  of  Alexander. 

On  the  6th  of  Auguft  this  year  Ihe  was  married  to  the  carl  marr:e(j  to 
of  Angus  ;  a  circumftance  than  which  nothing  could  be  the  earl  of 
accounted  more  impolitic.  She  had  neither  confulted  Angus, 
her  brother  nor  the  ftates  of  Scotland  in  the  match  ; 
and  by  her  having  accepted  of  a  hulhand,  Ihe  in  fa£l  re- 
figned  all  claim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king’s 
will.  The  Douglafes  did  not  difpute  her  having  di- 
vefted  herfelf  of  the  regency  ;  but  they  affirmed,  that 
the  parliament  might  lawfully  reinftate  her  in  it ;  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  was  the 
only  meafure  that  could  preferve  the  happy  tranquillity 
which  then  fubfifted  between  Scotland  and  England. 

The  earl  of  Hume  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
fition  to  this  propofal.  He  knew  that  he  had  enemies, 
and  he  dreaded  that  the  farther  aggrandizement  of 
Angus  might  weaken  his  intereft  on  the  borders.  He 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  young  nobility,  who, 
though  divided  among  themfelves,  united  againft  Angus. 

In  fhort,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Douglafes 
were  already  too  great  ;  and  that,  fhould  the  queen  be 
reinllated  in  the  regency,  they  mull  be  abfolute  within 
the  kingdom,  and  engrofs  all  places  of  power  and  profit. 

It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Flume,  that  he  had,  out  of 
refpeCl  to  the  late  king’s  memory,  fubmitted  to  the 
queen’s  government  ;  and  that,  now  when  fhe  had  made 
a  voluntary  abdication  of  it  by  her  marriage,  it  ought 
not  to  be  renewed. 

After  fome  deliberations,  the  duke  of  Albany  was  Thetluke 
chofen  regent.  He  was  a  man  pofiefled  of  all  the  qua- of  Albany 
lities  requifite  for  a  good  governor;  nor  did  he  difap- chofen  re¬ 
paint  the  expectations  of  the  public.  On  bis  arrival  at  §ent* 
Glafgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  titles  of  earl  of  March, 

Marr,  Garioch,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  of  the  ille  of 
Man,  regent  and  proteClor  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

O11  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  received  in  form 
by  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen 
had  met  him  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town.  The 
parliament  then  refumed  its  felfion,  and  the  three  eftates 
took  an  oath  of  obedience,  till  the  king,  then  an  infant 
of  four  years  old,  fhould  arrive  at  the  years  of  matu¬ 
rity. 

The  firft  point  at  which  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
conciliating  the  differences  amongft  the  various  con¬ 
tending  families  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  fupprefied  fome  daring  robbers,  one  of  whom 
is  faid  to  have  had  not  fewer  than  800  attendants  in  his 
infamous  profefllon.  So  great  was  his  love  of  good  or¬ 
der  and  decency,  that  he  punilhed  the  lord  Drummond 
with  the  lofs  of  his  eftate  for  having  ft  ruck  Lyon  king 
at  arms,  whole  perfon,  as  the  firft  herald  in  Scotland, 
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Scotland,  ought  to  have  been  held  Lcred.  Nay,  it  was  at  the 
earneft  felicitation  of  Lyon  himfelf,  and  many  of  the 
chief  nobility,  that  a  greater  punifivment  was  not  in¬ 
filled.  The  forfeiture  was  afterwards,  however,  remit¬ 
ted  ;  but  not  before  Drummond  had,  upon  his  knees, 
acknowledged  his  offence,  and  humbled  himfelf  before 
Lyon. 

Hepburn  The  regent  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  he 
becomes  his  took  into  favour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  confulted  for  information  concerning  the  flate 
of  Scotland.  Hepburn  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
feuds  and  animofities  which  raged  among  the  great  fa¬ 
milies  of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  character,  and  bar¬ 
barous  behaviour  to  their  enemies.  He  reprefented  the 
civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  thefe  potent  chieftains  ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  regent’s  adminiff ra¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  fupported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 
thofe  of  France. 

Hepburn  is  faid  alfo  to  have  gained  an  afcendency 
over  the  regent  by  means  of  large  fums  of  money  laid 
out  among  his  domeftics,  by  an  infinuating  and  plaufible 
addrefs,  and  by  well-diredfed  flatteries  ;  and  he  employ¬ 
ed  this  afcendency  to  deflroy  thofe  who  were  obnoxious 
to  himfelf.  The  earl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  firfl  fub- 
jedf  in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
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deftroy  the  ge^  through  the  infinuations  of  Hepburn  ;  and  as  that 
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nobleman  had  frequent  occafion  to  be  at  court  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office  of  chamberlain,  he  foon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  guefls  there. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  he  refolved  to  form  a  party 
with  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  hufband  againfl  the 
regent.  This  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  talk  :  for  the 
queen  naturally  imagined  that  her  new  hufband  ought 
to  have  had  fome  fhare  in  the  government ;  and  the  earl 
of  Angus  readily  concurred  in  the  fcheme.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  regent  was  making  a  progrefs  through  Scot¬ 
land,  while  bloody  feuds  were  raging  among  the  nobles : 
but  before  any  remedy  could  be  applied  to  thefe  difor- 
ders,  he  was  informed  of  the  fchemes  laid  by  the  queen- 
mother  and  her  party  ;  and  that  flie  had  refolved  to  fly 
into  England  with  her  two  infants.  On  this  he  inflant- 
ly  returned  to  Edinburgh  5  and  as  no  time  was  to  be 
loft,  fet  out  that  very  night,  and  furprifed  the  caflle  of 
Stirling,  where  he  found  the  queen-mother  and  her  two 
infants. 

The  regent,  after  this  bold  ftep,  took  care  to  fhow 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  infants  was  his  chief  fludy. 
As  he  himfelf  was  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  fufpicions  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
he  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to 
three  noblemen  of  the  mod  unexceptionable  chara&ers 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  w7hom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  one,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  princes  by  turns  ;  to  whom  alfo 
a  guard,  confining  partly  of  French  and  partly  of  Scots, 
was  afligned  ;  and  the  queen-mother  was  left  at  liberty 
to  refide  where  flie  pleafed. 

The  earl  of  Hume,  finding  his  fchemes  thus  abor- 
driven  into  tive,  retired  to  his  own  eft  ate  ;  whence  he  was  foon  af- 
iCngland.  ter  driven,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  by  the 
earls  of  Arran  and  Lenox.  The  queen-mother  retired 
to  a  monaftery  at  Coldflream  \  and  meffengers  were  dif- 
patched  to  the  court  of  England,  to  know  how  Henry 
would  have  his  filler  difpofed  of.  He  ordered  the  lord 
Dacre?,  his  warden  of  the  marches,  to  attend  her  to 
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Harbottle-cafile  in  Northumberland  \  and  here  {he  was  Scotland, 
delivered  of  her  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas, 
mother  to  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  father  to  James  VI. 

The  regent  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Henry,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  condudl.  He  likewife  fent  to  af- 
fure  the  queen  that  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  in  Scotland  5 
and  to  invite  her  to  return  thither,  where  (lie  fhould 
at  all  times  be  admitted  to  fee  her  children.  This  of- 
fer,  however,  fhe  declined  ;  and  fet  out  for  London,  The  queen 
where  fhe  wTas  affeclionately  received  and  entertained  by  goes  to 
her  brother.  But  in  the  mean  time  many  diforders  England, 
were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  party 
of  the  queen-mother ;  though,  by  the  interpofition  of 
Archbifhop  Forman,  they  were  at  prefent  terminated 
without  bloodfhed,  and  fome  of  the  principal  offenders 
were  perfuaded  to  return  to  their  duty.  Among  thefe 
was  the  earl  of  Angus  himfelf,  the  queen’s  hufband  5  Herhuf- 
which  when  King  Henry  heard,  he  exclaimed,  “  That  band  Tub- 
the  earl,  by  deferting  his  wife,  had  a£led  like  a  Scot .”  mits  to  the- 
Lord  Hume  refufed  to  furrendcr  himfelf,  or  to  accept  re2ent' 
of  the  regent’s  terms  ;  and  was  of  confequence  declared 
a  traitor,  and  his  eflate  confifcated.  All  this  time  he 
had  been  infefting  the  borders  at  the  head  of  a  lawlefs 
banditti ;  and  now  he  began  to  commit  fuch  devafla- 
tions,  that  the  regent  found  it  neceffary  to  march 
againfl  him  at  the  head  of  1000  difeiplined  troops. 

Hume  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  was  fent 
prifoner  to  Edinburgh  caflle  ;  where  the  regent  very 
unaccountably  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Arran.  Hume  eafily  found 
means  to  gain  over  this  near  relation  to  his  own  party  ;An 
and  both  of  them,  in  the  month  of  Odlober  1515,  4Is 
cfcaped  to  the  borders,  where  they  foon  reneTved  hofli-  Rebellion 
lities.  Both  the  earls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,  and  com- 
but  Hume  was  allowed  fifteen  days  to  furrender  him-  ™j|?10ns  m 
felf.  This  fhort  interval  the  regent  employed  in  quel-^ce5 
ling  the  rebellion,  for  which  purpofe  the  parliament^ 
had  allowed  him  15,000  men.  He  befieged  the  caflle 
of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran’s  chief  feat,  which  was 
in  no  condition  for  defence  :  but  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  Arran’s  mother,  daughter  to  James  II.  and  aunt  to 
the  regent  himfelf,  to  forbear  further  hoflilities,  and 
even  to  pardon  her  fon,  provided  he  Ihould  return  to 
his  duty.  Arran  accordingly  fubmitted  ;  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity  was  not  thus  reflored.  An  affocia- 
tion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Moray, 
the  king’s  natural  brother,  had  been  formed  againfl  the 
earl  of  Huntly.  That  nobleman  was  too  well  attend¬ 
ed  to  fear  any  danger  by  day  ;  but  his  enemies  found 
means  to  introduce  fome  armed  troops  in  the  night¬ 
time  into  Edinburgh.  On  this  a  fierce  fkirmifh  enfu- 
ed,  in  which  fome  were  killed  on  both  fides ;  but  far¬ 
ther  bloodfhed  was  prevented  by  the  regent,  who  con¬ 
fined  all  the  lords  in  prifon  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general  reconciliation.  One  Hay,  who  had  been 
very  a£live  in  flirring  up  the  quarrels,  was  banifhed  to 
France  ;  and  only  the  earl  of  Hume  now  continued  in 
arms. 

In  1516  died  the  young  duke  of  Rothefay  :  an  event  An, 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  the  crown, 
fo  that  he  was  declared  heir  in  cafe  of  the  demife  of 
young  James.  Negotiations  were  then  entered  into 
about  prolonging  the  truce  which  at  that  time  fubfifted 
with  England;  but  Henry  infilling  on  a  removal  of 
the  regent  from  his  place,  they  were  for  the  prefent 
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Scotland,  dropped.  Finding,  however,  that 
- - - '  prevail  011  the  parliament  as  a  body  to  difmifs  the  re¬ 
gent,  nor  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  againft;  him, 
he  at  laft  confented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a 
year. 

In  1517,  the  affairs  of  the  regent  requiring  his  pre¬ 
fence  in  France,  he  refolved,  before  his  departure,  to 
remove  the  earl  of  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  alone 
continued  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Under 
pretence  of  fettling  fome  differences  which  Hill  remain¬ 
ed  with  England,  lie  called  a  convention  of  the  nobili¬ 
ty  \  and  fent  fpecial  letters  to  the  earl  of  Hume  and 
his  brother  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  Englifh  affairs.  Both  of  them  imprudently 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  were  feized  and  executed  as 
foon  as  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  Whatever  occa- 
fion  there  might  be  for  this  feverity,  it  alienated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  regent 
could  fcarcely  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume 
had  poffeffed.  That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he 
at  laft  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called 
by  hiftorians  Sir  Anthony  D’Arcy.  The  poft  of  lord 
chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.  Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pretence  of  reprefs- 
ing  fome  difturbances  on  the  borders.  Thefe  being 
420  fpeedily  quelled,  he  feized  on  his  return  the  earl  of  Le- 
The  regent  nox,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  up  his  caftle  of  Dumbar- 
goes  to  ton  ;  not  choofing  to  leave  it,  during  his  intended  ab- 
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France,  in  the  cuftody  of  a  nobleman  of  fuf- 
peCted  fidelity }  and  from  fimilar  motives,  afterwards 
took  him  with  him  on  his  departure  for  the  continent. 
He  then  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  ambaffador  to 
France,  in  which  character  he  left  the  kingdom ;  having 
committed  the  government  to  the  archbifhops  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  and  Glafgow,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Angus,  Hunt- 
ly,  and  Argyle,  with  the  warden  D’Arcy,  on  whom 
was  his  chief  dependence. 

On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  Englifh  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  noble  re¬ 
tinue  at  Berwick,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  her  fon.  Here 
fhe  was  received  by  her  hufband  \  for  whom  flie  had 
contraCled  an  invincible  averfion ;  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  becaufe  he  had  deferted 
her  in  the  manner  already  related.  She  fuppreffed  her 
refentment,  however,  for  the  prefent,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
pofals  made  by  the  regent,  fhe  demanded  accefs  to  her 
fon ;  but  this  was  refufed  by  D’Arcy.  Lord  Erfkine, 
however,  who  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
young  king  was  committed,  conveyed  him  to  the  caftle 
of  Craigmillar  ("where  D’Arcy  had  no  jurifdiCtion),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Edinburgh  $  and  there 
the  queen  was  admitted  ♦,  but  this  gave  fuch  offence  to 
D’Arcy,  that  Lord  Erfkine  was  obliged  to  carry  back 
the  king  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  all  further 
accefs  was  denied  to  his  mother.  '  In  fhort,  the  behavi¬ 
our  of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occafions  fo  haughty 
and  violent,  that  he  rendered  himfelf  univerfally  odi¬ 
ous  ;  and  was  at  laft  murdered,  with  all  his  attendants, 
in  his  way  to  Dunfe,  where  he  propofed  to  hold  a  court 
of  juftice. — His  death  was  little  regretted ;  yet  his 
murderers  were  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 
and  feveral  perfons  of  diftinCtion  declared  rebels  on  that 
account. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  was  treated  with  high  mark* 
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greatefl  refpeff,  promiled  to  aftift  in  eftablifhing  his  * 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  folemnly  confirmed  the  an¬ 
cient  league  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  affurances 
of  protection  and  affiftance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  pleafed  with  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  punifti- 
ing  D’Arcy’s  murderers  \  and  500  foldiers  arrived 
with  him,  to  reinforce  the  garrifons,  efpecially  that  of 
Dunbar. 

All  this  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin- The  queen 
burgh,  employed  herfeif  in  attempts  to  procure  a  di- attempts  to 
vorce  from  her  huihand,  under  pretence  of  his  havingdlvorce  hcr 
been  previoufiy  contracted  to  another.  The  affairs  of^^n^* 
the  kingdom  again  began  to  fall  into  confufion,  and  many  n*  I^1^* 
murders  and  commotions  happened  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief  direction 
in  the  ftate  j  but  the  earl  of  Angus,  nowithftanding 
the  difference  with  his  wife,  had  ftill  great  intereft,  and 
waited  every  opportunity  to  oppofe  him.  This  emula¬ 
tion  produced  an  encounter  at  Edinburgh  ;  in  which  skirrmfh 
victory  declared  for  Angus,  and  72  of  the  routed  party  between 
were  killed.  This  lkirmifh  was  fought  on  the  30th  ofrh€  follow- 
April  1519,  and  has  been  known  in  Scots  hiftory  by  theers.of 
name  of  Cleanfe  the  Caufeway .  ^ 

On  the  19th  of  November  1521,  the  regent  returned  Argus, 
from  France.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  great  diforder.  An.  1531. 
The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but  his  an- 
tagonifts  outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament.  The 
queen-mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affections  on  a  third 
hufband,  hated  all  parties  almoft  equally  *,  but  joined  the 
duke  of  Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving  the  other  two 
of  their  power.  This  happened  according  to  her  ex¬ 
pectation  5  and  fine  was  with  the  regent  when  he  made 
a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edinburgh,  attended  by 
a  number  of  perfons  of  the  nrft  rank. — The  earl  of  An¬ 
gus  was  now  fummoned  to  appear  as  a  criminal }  but 
his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not  out  of  any  remains  of 
affection,  but  becaufe  he  gave  her  no  oppofition  in  the 


procefs  of  divorce  which  was  depending  between  them.  An 
— In  the  mean  time,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  per-  423  * 
ceiving  that  the  Scots  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  War  with 
French  intereft,  fent  a  letter  full  of  accufations  againft  England, 
the  regent,  and  threats  againft  the  whole  nation,  if  they 
did  not  renounce  that  alliance.  No  regard  being  paid 
to  thefe  requifitions,  Lord  DacreS  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
claim  upon  the  borders  that  the  Scots  muft  ftand  to  their 
peril  if  they  did  not  accede  to  his  meafures  by  the  firft  of 
March  1522.  This  producing  no  effecff,  Henry  feized 
the  effects  of  all  the  Scots  refiding  in  England,  and  ba¬ 
nished  them  his  dominions,  after  marking  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bifliop  Lefley,  with  a  crofs,  to  diftinguifti  them 
from  his  other  fubje&s.  A  war  was  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  thefe  proceedings  *,  and,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  the  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  Henry’s  fteward.of  the 
houfehold,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  that  was  to  a6t  againft  the 
Scots  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Dacres  made  an  in¬ 
road  as  far  as  Kelfo,  plundering  and  burning  wherever  he 
came. 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Rof-  The  Scots 
lin;  but  the  Scots,  remembering  the  difafter  at  Flod-refufe  to  in- 
den,  ftiowed  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  war,  and  evenvacle  Eng- 
declared  to  the  regent,  that  though  they  would  de-Iancl* 
fend  themfelves  in  cafe  they  were  attacked,  they  would 
4  P  2  not 
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not  engage  in  a  French  quarrel.  The  regent  remon- 
ftrated,  but  without  effedl 3  and  as  the  malcontents 
continued  obftinate,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  leit 
by  himfelf,  when  the  queen- mother  interpofed,  and  pre- 
vailed  with  Lord  Dacres  to  agree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  negociations  for 
peace. 

The  regent  perceiving,  by  the  difgrace  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  that  he  had  loft  his  former  popularity,  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenge  himfelf 3  and  therefore  told  thofe  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  whence  he  (hould  bring  fuch  a  force  by  fea 
and  land,  as  fhould  render  it  unneceffary  for  him  again 
to  afk  leave  of  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  23th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  return  the  en- 
fuing  Auguft. 

On  the  regent’s  arrival  in  France,  he  made  a  demand 
of  10,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  for  carrying  on  the  war 
a  gain  ft  England  3  but  the  fituation  of  brancis  did  not 
then  allow  him  to  fpare  fo  many  at  once,  though  he  was 
daily  fending  over  fhips  with  men,  ammunition,  and  mo¬ 
ney,  for  the  French  garrifons  in  Scotland.  At  laft  it 
was  publicly  known  in  England  that  the  regent  was 
to  mtercept  a^out  t0  return  with  a  ftrong  fleet,  and  4000  ot  the  belt 
troops  in  France  3  on  which  Henry  determined,  if  pof- 
fible,‘  to  intercept  him.  Sir  William  bitz- Williams, 
with  36  large  fhips,  was  ordered  to  block  up  the  French 
fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Finhead  3  Sir  Anthony 
Poyntz  cruized  with  another  in  the  weftern  Teas,  as  Sir 
Chriftopher  Dow  and  Sir  Henry  Shireburn  did  in  the 
northern  with  a  third  fquadron.  The  duke  of  Albany, 
being  unable  to  cope  with  bitz-Williams,  was.  obliged 
to  fet  out  from  another  port  with  12  fhips,  having  fome 
troops  on  board.  They  fell  in  with  Fitz- Williams’s 
fquadron  3  two  of  their  fhips  wTere  funk,  and  the  reft 
driven  back  to  Dieppe.  Fitz-Williams  then  made  a 
defeent  at  Treport,  where  he  burnt  18  French,  flu ps, 
and  returned  to  his  ftation  off  Finhead.  By  this  time 
the  French  had  given  the  duke  fuch  a  reinforcement  as 
made  him  an  overmatch  for  the  Englifh  admiral,  had 
the  men  been  equally  good  3  but  the  regent  had  no  de¬ 
pendence  on  French  failors  when  put  in  competition 
He  e (capes  with  the  Englifti.  Inflead  of  coming  to  an  engage- 
theirvigi-  ment>  therefore,  as  foon  as  Fitz-Williams  appeared,  he 
lance,  and  jifembarked  his  foldiers,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  de- 
atl  S 111  lay  his  expedition  for  that  year  3  but  a  ftorm  foon  ari- 
ftng,  which  obliged  the  Englifti  fleet  to  return  to  the 
Downs,  the  regent  took  that  opportunity  of  reimbarking 
his  men,  and,  failing  by  the  weftern  coafts,  arrived  fafe 
in  Scotland. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  Surry  had  been  carrying 
on  the  mod  cruel  and  deftruaive-  war  againft  Scotland  3 
infomuch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  “  there 
was  left  neither  houfe,  fortrefs,  village,  tree,  cattle,  corn, 
nor  other  fuccour  for  man,”  in  the  diftri&s  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  March.  The  regent’s  return  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  put  a  flop  to  thefe  devaluations  3  tor  the  mte- 
ftine  divifions  in  Scotland  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  field.  His  party  was  weakened  by  his  long  ab- 
fence,  and  the  queen-mother  had  been  very  aftive  in 
{Lengthening  the  Englith  intereft.  A  parliament  was 
called  in  1 523,  in  which  it  was  debated,  Whether  peace 
or  war  with  England  ftiould  be  refolved.  on?  and  the 
determinations  of  this  parliament  were  evidently  on  the 
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well  difpofed  to  cultivate  a  friendfhip  with  Scotland,  v 
that  he  offered  to  .Tames  his  eldeft  filler  Mary  in  mar-  Hci^90f. 
riage  3  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  the  appearance  of  fers  peace, 
their  French  auxiliaries,  and  corrupted  by  their  gold,  which  is 
reje&ed  all  terms,  and  refolved  on  war.  However,  reje&eds 
when  the  army  was  aftembled,  and  had  advanced  to  the 
borders,  he  found  the  fame  difficulty  he  had  formerly 
experienced  3  for  they  peremptorily  refufed  to  enter 
England.  With  great  difficulty  he  prevailed  with  part 
of  the  army  to  pafs  the  Tweed  3  but  not  meeting  with 
fuccefs,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  which  at 
this  time  was  divided  into  four  factions.  One  of  thefe 
was  headed  by  the  regent,  another  by  the  queen,  a 
third  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  a  fourth  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  had  lived  as  an  exile  under  Henry’s  pro- 
te&ion.  Had  it  been  poflible  for  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  wife  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  it  would 
have  been  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  3  but  ^ 
all  the  art  even  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  could  not  effeft  The  duke 
this  reconciliation.  At  laft,  the  duke  of  Albany,  find- ot  Albany 
ing  all  parties  united  againft  him,  rtfigr.cd  his  office  refigns  his 
of  regent  of  Scotland.  On  the  14th  of  March  that°*c®  01  re' 
year,  he  went  on  board  one  of  his  own  fhips  for  France, 
whence  he  never  returned  to  Scotland.  He  did  not 
indeed  make  a  formal  abdication  of  his  government  3 
but  he  requefted  the  nobility,  whom  he  convened  for 
that  purpofe,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with  England 
during  his  abfence,  w7hich  he  faid  would  continue  110 
longer  than  the  firft  of  September  following  3  to  make 
no  alteration  in  the  government  3  and  to  keep  the  king 
at  Stirling. 

The  nobility,  who  wTere  impatient  for  the  abfence  of 
the  regent,  readily  promifed  whatever  he  required,  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing.it:  nor,  indeed 
was  it  in  their  power  to  comply  3  for  it  had  been  previ- 
oufly  determined  that  James  himfelf  fhould  now  take 
the  adminiftration  into  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Buchanan,  the  regent  had  no  fooner  returned  to  France 
than  Scotland  relapfed  into  all  the  miferie?  of  anarchy. 

The  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs,  but  her  power  was  limited.  The  earl  of.  Arran, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  Englifh,  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  French  party.  The  queen- mother’s  diflike 
to  her  hufband  continued  as  great  as  ever,  which  pre¬ 
vented  an  union  among  thofe  who  were  in  the  Englifh 
intereft  3  and  Wolfey  took  that  opportunity  of  reftoring 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  in  Scotland.— 

The  queen-mother,  therefore,  had  no  other  means  left 
to  keep  herfelf  in  powrer,  than  to  bring  James  himfelf  A n# 
into  action.  On  the  29th  of  July,  therefore,  he  re-  431 
moved  from  Stirling  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  3  James  takes 
where  he  took  on  himfelf  the  exercife  of  government, 
by  convoking  the  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  fwear^* 
allegiance  to  his  perfon  a  fecond  time.  The  truce  with 
England  wras  now  prolonged,  and  the  queen’s  party  car¬ 
ried  all  before  them.  On  the  very  day  in  which  the  laft 
truce  was  figned  with  England,  the  earl  of  Angus  en¬ 
tered  Scotland.  Fie  had  been  invited  from  his  exile  in 
France  into  England,  where  he  was  careffed  by  Henry, 
who  difregarded  all  his  lifter’s  intreaties  to  fend  .  ^ 

back  to  France,  and  now  refolved  to  fupport  him  in  Angus  re 
Scotland.  Yet,  though  his  declared  intention  in  fend- turns  to 
ing  the  earl  to  Scotland  was,  that  the  latter,  might  ba-ScoUar^ 
lance  the  French  party  there,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 
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Scotland,  fue,  in  the  moft  humble  manner,  for  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  who  now  a£ted  as  prime  minifter,  as  long  as  he 
(hOuld  oppofe  the  French  party.  On  his  return,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  himfelf  excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the 
government,  but  foon  found  means  to  form  a  ftrong  par¬ 
ty  in  oppofition  to  Arran.  In  the  mean  time,  ambaf- 
fadors  were  lent  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  lading  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
At  the  fame  time  a  match  was  propofed  between  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry’s  daughter.  This 
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peace  with  had  originally  been  a  fcheme  of  Henry  himfelf  ;  but 
England,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  refolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  James  a  princefs  of  his  own  family,  with  an 
immenfe  treafure.  The  ambaffadors  arrived  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  December,  and  found  Henry  very  much 
difpofed  both  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  to  treat  refpedting  it ;  but  they 
were  inft  rutted  to  demand  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  fliould  abfolutely  renounce  their  league  with 
France,  and  that  James  fliould  be  fent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  fliould  be  of  a  proper  age  for  marriage. 
The  Scottifli  commiflioners  declared,  that  they  had  no 
inftruttions  refpetting  thefe  points:  but  one  of  them,  the 
earl  of  Caflilis,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring 
a  definitive  anfwer  from  the  three  ftates  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  truce  was  prolonged  to  the  15th  of  May 
11  ^rlof  152$'  On  arr^va^  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl 
e  e  of  Angus  the  leading  man  in  parliament  ;  by  whofe  in¬ 
fluence  it  was  determined  that  the  Scots  fliould  renounce 
their  league  with  France,  and  fubflitute  in  place  of  it  a 
An*  1S25*  fimilar  league  with  England  ;  and  that  the  king  fhould 
be  brought  up  at  the  Englifli  court  till  he  was  of  an 
age  proper  for  marriage  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  re¬ 
quired  of  Henry  to  break  off  all  engagements  with 
Charles  V.  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  prifoner.  To  this  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  monarch  returned  but  a  cool  reply,  being  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor,  among 
which  one  was  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  princefs 
Mary  with  his  imperial  majefly  himfelf  ;  however,  be¬ 
fore  Caflilis  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and  a  half 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Now,  however,  the  queen-mother,  though  (he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  warm  advocate  for  an  alliance  between  the 
two  nations,  difliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about. — 
She  faw  her  hufband’s  party  increafing  every  day  in 
power ;  fo  that  now  (lie  had  no  other  refource  but  to 
keep  poffeflion  of  the  king’s  perfon,  whom  (lie  removed 
to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  Being  now’  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  convening  a  parliament,  it  was  refolved  to  hold 
it  within  the  caflle  ;  but  this  being  an  unconditional 
meafure,  gave  a  pretext  to  the  earl  of  Arran  and  his 
party  to  complain  of  the  innovation.  They  began  with 
remonftrances  ;  but  finding  thefe  ineffettual,  they  form- 
Ed inburgh  ed  a  blockade  of  the  caftle  with  2000  men,  and  cut  off 
caftie.  an  communication  with  the  town  by  means  of  trenches. 

As  no  provi (ions  could  be  introduced  into  the  caftle, 
the  queen  ordered  fome  of  the  cannon  to  be  turned 
againft  the  town,  in  order  to  force  the  citizens  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  blockade.  Several  (hots  were  fired  :  but 
when  all  things  appeared  ready  for  a  civil  war,  mat¬ 
ters  were  compromifed,  though  in  fuch  an  imperfect 
manner  as  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  perfett  tran¬ 
quillity.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  king  fhould  remove 
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out  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy-  Scotland.^ 
roodhoufe  *,  from  which  he  lhould  repair  with  all  pc»f-  v 
Able  magnificence  to  his  parliament,  in  the  houfe  where 
it  was  commonly  held;  and  there  a  termination  was  to  An.  1526. 
be  put  to  all  differences.  This  agreement  was  (igned  on  437 
the  25th  of  February  1526.  The  parliament  accord- 
ingly  met,  and  the  king’s  marriage  with  the  princefs  ofwit£"“a 
England  was  ratified;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  Englifli 
the"  king’s  being  fent  for  his  education  into  that  coun- princefs  re¬ 
try  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  off°hTe(lon. 
eight  lords  of  parliament.  Thefe  were  to  have  the 
cuftody  of  the  king’s  perfon,  every  one  his  month  in 
rotation,  and  the  whole  to  (land  for  the  government  of 
the  ftate ;  yet  with  this  limitation,  “  that  the  king,  by 
their  counfel,  (hould  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great  affairs  to  which  the  queen-dowager,  as  princefs 
and  dowager,  (hould  not  give  her  confent.”  This  par¬ 
tition  of  power,  by  giving  the  queen-dowager  a  negative . 
in  all  public  matters,  foon  threw  every  thing  into  confu- 
ifion.  The  earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  king  into  va¬ 
rious  feenes  of  pleafure  and  diftipation,  fo  gained  the  af- 
cendency  over  him,  that  he  became  almoft  totally  guid¬ 
ed  by  him.  The  queen- mother,  perceiving  that  die' 
could  not  have  accefs  to  her  fon,  without  at  the  fame 
time  being  in  company  with  her  hufband,  whom  (he 
hated,  retired  fuddenly  with  her  domeftics  to  Stirling.  43$^ 
Thus  the  king  was  left  under  the  foie  tuition  of  the earl  Hewlett 
of  Angus,  who  abufed  his  power,  engrofting  all  the  }^nc|3  0f 
places  of  honour  or  profit.  The  archbifhop  of  Sttpeeariof 
Andrews  having  now  joined  the  queen’s  party,  advifed  Angus, 
her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  hufband,  that 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  fettled  by  the 
laft  parliament  fliould  take  place,  and  that  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  he  fliould  fet  the  king  at  liberty.  To  this  the* 
earl  anfwered  by  a  kind  of  manifefto  drawn  up  by  his 
brother  ;  in  which  he  declared,  that  u  the  earl  of  Angus, 
having  been  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  good  uncle  the 
king  of  England,  and  that  James  himfelf  being  under  - 
great  obligations  to  him,  neither  the  queen  nor  the  other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain  about  him,  as  he  chofe  to. 
fpend  his  time  with  the  earl  of  Angus  rather  than  with  ^ 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom.”  James  himfelf,  however,  Attempts  - 
had  fufticient  difeernment  to  perceive,  that,  notwith-jo  recover 
Handing  all  the  fair  pretences  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  he  hkerty. 
wTas  in  fatt  no  better  than  his  prifoner  ;  and  refolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  The  earls  of  Ar-. 
gyle  and  Arran  had  for  fome  time  retired  from  court, 
where  they  had  no  (hare  in  the  adminiftration,  and  were 
living  on  their  own  eftates;  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  dif- 
fembled  his  fentiments  fo  well,  that  he  was  fufpetted 
neither  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  nor  any  of  the  Douglas* 
family,  who  were  his  partisans.  The  king  being  gain¬ 
ed  upon  by  his  infmualing  behaviour,  opened  his  mind 
to  him,  and  requefted  his  afliftance  againft  his  treacher¬ 
ous  keepers.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  letters  to  his 
mother,  and  the  heads  of  her  party,  by  fome  of  his 
domeftics  whom  Lenox  had  pointed  out,  intreating  them 
to  remove  him  from  the  earl,  and  not  fuffer  him  any 
longer  to  remain  under  his  imperious  jurifdittion  ;  ad¬ 
ding,  that  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  means, 
they  (hould  ufe  force  of  arms. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  queen-mother  and  her 
party  affembled  their  forces  at  Stirling,  and  without  lois 
of  time  began  their  march  for  Edinburgh.  Argus,  on 
the  other  hand,  prepared  to  oppofe  them  with  vigour, 
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btifc  it  the  fame  time  to  carry  along  with  him  his  royal 
charge.  This  refolution  being  made  known  to  the  queen- 
mother,  (lie  was  fo  much  concerned  for  the  fafety  of 
her  fbn,  that  the  whole  party  difbanded  themfelves  ; 
and  thus  the  authority  of  the  earl  of  Angus  feemed  to 
be  more  eftablifhed  than  ever.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
now  wanting  to  render  him  defpotic  but  the  pofteftion 
of  the  great  leal,  which  the  archbiihop  of  St  Andrew’s 
had  carried  with  him  to  Dunfermline.  As  no  deed  of 
any  confequence  could  be  executed  without  this,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  king  to  demand  it  by  a  fpecial  mefiage  j 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  archbifhop  was  obliged  to 
Th<Tqueen  relinquifti  it.  About  this  time  the  divorce  which  had 
mother  di-  been  fo  long  in  agitation  between  the  queert-mother  and 
the  earl  of  Angus  actually  took  place  ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  increafed  the  diflike  of  James  to  his  confinement, 
while  the  imprudence  of  Angus  daily  gave  frefh  reafon 
of  difguft.  As  Angus  knew  that  he  had  no  firm  fup- 
port  but  in  the  attachment  of  his  followers  to  his  per- 
fon,  he  fuffered  them  to  rob  and  plunder  the  eftates  of 
his  opponents  without  mercy.  Thefe,  again,  did  not 
fail  to  make  reprifals ;  fo  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1526,  there  was  fcarcely  any  appearance  of  civil 
government  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  court  became  almoft 
totally  deferted  ;  every  nobleman  being  obliged  to  go 
home  to  defend  his  own  eftate.  Even  Angus  himfelf 
(hared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  was  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  leave  the  king  to  the  cuftody  of  Le¬ 
nox.  To  this  nobleman  the  king  now  made  the  mod 
grievous  complaints,  and  charged  him  to  contrive  fome 
plan  for  his  efcape.  J^enox  accordingly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  him  the  baron  of  Buccleugh,  who  was  very  power- 
cleugh  at-  fuj  jn  t]le  fouthern  parts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to  Angus 
reftu^the  anc^  the  whole  family  of  Douglas.  To  him  he  gave 
king,  but  isinftrudlions  to  foment  the  diforders  in  the  fouthern  parts 
defeated,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king’s  perfonal  pre¬ 
fence  to  compofe  them.  Buccleugh  was  then  to  attack 
the  party,  and  take  the  king  by  force  from  the  Dou- 
glafcs.  This  fcheme  was  put  in  execution,  but  Buc¬ 
cleugh  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  ;  fo  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  James  found  himfelf  in  a 
worfe  fituation  than  before.  After  this  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  earl  of  Angus  could  not  but  know  that 
Lenox  had  been  accefiory  to  it,  the  former  behaved  to¬ 
wards  him  with  fuch  vifible  indifference,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  againft  him,  and  advifed  the  king  to 
form  a  friendfhip  with  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
in  order  to  effe&  his  liberty.  This  was  accordingly 
done  y  but  the  intereft  of  the  archbifhop  and  Lenox 
was  overbalanced  by  that  of  Arran  and  the  Hamilton 
family,  whom  the  earl  of  Angus  had  now  drawn  over 
to  his  party.  The  earl  of  Lenox,  however,  having  re¬ 
attempt  by  ceived  powers  from  the  king  for  that  purpofe,  fuddenly 
Lenox.  retired  from  court  5  and  publifhed  a  manifefto,  inviting 
I5*7*  all  loyal  fubje&s  to  affift  him  in  delivering  the  king 
from  confinement.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  foon 
joined  by  a  numerous  army,  with  whom  he  advanced 
towards  Edinburgh.  Angus  did  not  fail  to  affemble  his 
adherents  *,  and  fent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  take  the  field,  with  the  king  at  their  head. 
The  citizens  immediately  put  themfelves  under  arms ; 
but  James,  pretending  to  be  indifpofed,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  him  the 
following  fpeech  :  u  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  fhould 
take  you  from  us,  we  will  lay  hold  of  your  perfon  $ 
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and  fliould  you  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the  flruggle,  we  Scotland, 
will  carry  off  part  of  your  body.”  Upon  this  fpeech, 
which  James  never  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horfe  and  fet 
forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  with  a  very  flow  pace  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  Sir  George  Douglas,  afraid  of  not  coming 
in  time  to  fuccour  his  brother,  made  ufe  of  many  inde¬ 
cent  expreftions  and  a&ions  to  pufli  James  on  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Three  exprefies  arrived  from  the  earl 
of  Angus  ;  the  firft  informing  his  brother  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  a  fuperior  army  5  the  fecond,  that 
Angus  was  engaged  with  a  divifion  of  Lenox’s  army, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  *,  and  that  Lenox 
himfelf  was  engaged  with  the  Hamiltons.  The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  if  not  a&ually  defeated,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  fo.  Upon  receiving  this  laft  Who  is  de¬ 
news,  James  haftened  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  hefeated  and 
might  fave  Lenox,  and  put  an  end  to  the  (laughter. —  killed. 

But  he  came  too  late  :  for  the  royal  party  was  already 
defeated  with  great  fiaughter  )  and  Lenox  himfelf,  af¬ 
ter  being  wounded  and  taken  prifoner,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  the  king  was  removed 
to  Linlithgow  5  and  though  he  was  under  the  greateft 
grief  for  the  fate  of  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Dou- 
glafes  (truck  him  with  fuch  terror  that  he  diflembled  his 
fentiments.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  his  vidlorious  troops 
into  Fife,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  queen-mother  and 
the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  queen  mother,  on  'phe^^u 
the  news  of  his  approach,  (led,  with  her  new  hufband  mother  and 
Henry  Stuart,  brother  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  Edinburgh,  archbifhop 
and  both  were  admitted  into  the  caftle.  The  archbifliop  obliged  » 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
cattle  as  a  fliepherd.  Angus,  after  having  plundered 
the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s  and  the  abbey  of  Dunferm¬ 
line,  returned  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  befiege  the  caftle  ;  but  the  queen-mother,  hear¬ 
ing  that  her  fon  was  among  the  number  of  thebefiegers, 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  caftle  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
furrendered  berfelf  and  her  hufband  prifoners  to  James, 
tvho  was  advifed  to  confine  them  to  the  caftle.  After 
thefe  repeated  fucceffes,  the  earl  of  Angus  eftablifhed  a 
kind  of  court  of  juftice,  in  which  he  profecuted  thofc 
who  had  oppofed  him,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of 
Caflilis.  He  was  offered  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  natu-  jria^fnd 
ral  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  fame  who  had  murdered  murder  of 
Lenox,  an  indemnity  if  he  would  own  himfelf  a  vaflal  the  earl  of 
of  that  houfe  j  but  this  condition  was  reje&ed.  Being  Caffili?. 
called  to  his  trial,  and  accufed  of  having  taken  arms 
againft  the  king,  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  family, 
who  was  his  advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and  offered 
to  produce  a  letter  under  James’s  own  hand,  defiring 
him  to  afiift  in  delivering  him  from  his  gaolers.  This 
ftriking  evidence  confounded  the  profecutor  fo  much, 
that  the  earl  was  acquitted  \  but  on  his  return  home  he 
was  way-laid  and  murdered  by  one  Hugh  Campbell,  at 
the  inftigation  of  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  the  fouth,  many  of  the 
Highland  clans  were  perpetrating  the  moft  horrid  fcenes 
of  rapine  and  murder,  which  alfo  prevailed  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  ftate  of  the  borders  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  Highlands  *,  but  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Angus  more,  as  he  had  great  intereft  in 
thefe  parts.  Marching,  therefore,  againft  the  banditti 
which  infefted  thefe  diftri&s,  he  foon  reduced  them  to 
fubje6lion.  His  power  feemed  now  to  be  firmly  efta- 
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Scotland,  blillicd,  infomuch  that  the  archbhhop  of  St  Andrew’s 
^  began  to  treat  with  Sir  George  Douglas,  to  whom  he 
offered  lucrative  leafes  and  other  emoluments  if  he  would 
intercede  with  the  regent,  as  Angus  wTas  called,  in  his 
favour.  This  tvas  readily  agreed  to  $  and  the  arch- 
bilhop  was  allowed  to  return  in  fafety  to  his  palace  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expe¬ 
dition  againfl  the  borderers.  Nothing  wTas  then  feen  at 
court  but  fellivities  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  now  releafed  from  her  confinement, 
took  part  *,  and  fhe  was  afterwards  fuifered  to  depart  to 
the  caflle  of  Stirling  \  which  Angus,  not  ccnfidering 
its  importance,  had  neglcdlcd  to  fecure.  In  the  mean 
time  the  archbifiiop  invited  the  Douglafes  to  fpend  force 
days  with  him  at  his  c  a  file  )  which  they  accordingly 
did,  and  carried  the  king  along  with  them.  Here 
James  diffembled  fo  well,  and  feemed  to  be  fo  enamour¬ 
ed  of  his  new  way  of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  while  he  returned  to  Lothian  to  fettle  fome 
public  as  well  as  private  affairs.  Having  taken  leave  of 
the  king,  he  left  him  in  the  cuflody  of  his  uncle  Archi¬ 
bald,  his  brother  Sir  George,  and  one  James  Douglas 
of  Parkhead,  captain  of  the  guards  who  watched  his 
majefly  on  pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  earl 
was  no  fboner  gone  than  the  archbifhop  fent  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  defiring  him  to  come  to 
St  Andrew’s,  and  there  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  leafes, 
and  finilh  the  bargains  that  had  been  fpoken  of  between 
them.  This  w'as  fo  plaufible,  that  lie  immediately  fet 
out  for  St  Andrew’s  )  while  his  uncle  the  treafurcr  went 
to  Dundee.  James  thinking  this  to  be  the  beft  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  ever  prefented  itfelf  for  an  efcape,  refolvcd 
to  avail  himfelf  of  it  at  all  events ;  and  found  means,  by 
a  private  meffage,  to  apprile  his  mother  of  his  defign. 
It  w^as  then  the  feafon  for  hunting  and  diverfion,  wmich 
James  often  followed  in  the  park  of  Falkland  :  and  cal¬ 
ling  for  his  forrefter,  he  told  him,  that  as  the  weather 
W’as  fine,  he  intended  to  kill  a  flag  next  morning,  or¬ 
dering  him  at  the  fame  time  time  to  fummon  all  the 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  him  with 
their  bell  dogs.  He  then  called  for  his  chief  domeflics, 
and  commanded  them  to  get  his  fupper  early,  becaufe 
he  intended  to  be  in  the  field  by  day-break  j  and  be 
talked  with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  nothing  but  the 
excellent  fport  he  expe&ed  next  morning.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  engaged  twTo  young  men,  the  one  a  page 
of  his  own,  the  other  John  Hart,  a  helper  about  his 
ffables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to  provide  him 
with  the  drefs  of  a  groom  for  a  difguife.  Having  for¬ 
mally  taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging  them  to 
be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  and  being  left  alone,  he 
Hole  foftly  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  went  to  the  lia¬ 
ble  un perceived  by  the  guards,  dreffed  himfelf  in  his 
difguife  y  and  he  and  his  companions  mounting  the  three 
bell  horfes  there,  galloped  to  Stirling  caflle  ;  into  which, 
by  the  queen’s  appointment,  he  was  admitted  foon  af¬ 
ter  day-break.  He  commanded  all  the  gates  to  be  fe- 
cured  5  and  the  queen  having  previoufly  prepared  every 
thing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  orders  wTere  given  that 
none  fiiould  be  admitted  into  the  caflle  without  the  king’s 
permiffion. 

#  About  an  hour  after  the  king’s  efcape  from  Falkland, 
Sir  George  Douglas  returned  )  and  being  allured  that 
his  majefly  was  afleep,  he  went  to  bed.  It  appears 
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that  James  had  been  feen  and  known  in  his  flight  )  for  Scotland, 
in  the  morning  the  bailiff  of  Abernethy  came  pofl-hafte 
to  inform  Sir  George  that  the  king  had  palled  Stirling 
bridge.  They  bad,  however,  fome  glimmering  hope 
that  the  king  might  be  gone  to  Bambrigh  :  but  that 
furmife  was  foon  found  to  be  falfe  )  and  an  exprefs  was 
difpatched,  informing  Angus  of  all  that  had  happened. 

The  earl  quickly  repaired  to  Falkland,  where  he  and  his 
friends  came  to  a  refolution  of  going  to  Stirling,  and  de¬ 
manding  accefs  to  the  king.  44s 

James  by  this  time  had  iffued  letters  to  the  earls  ofHe  pre- 
Huntly,  Argyle,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Menteilh,  Rothes,  Pares 
and  Eglinton  )  the  lords  Graham,  Livingflcn,  Lindfay,^gc  lin" 
Sinclair,  Ruthven,  Drummond,  Evar.dale,  Maxwell,  and 
Semple.  Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stirling, 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  w  ere  upon  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  fame  place ;  but  were  flopped  by  a  herald 
at  arms,  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  not  to 
approach  within  fix  miles  of  the  king’s  refidence.  This 
order  having  fufRciently  intimated  wrhat  they  were  to 
expedl,  the  earl  deliberated  with  his  party  howT  he  fiiould 
proceed.  Some  of  them  wreie  for  marching  on  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  caflle  by  furprife  :  but  that  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable,  efpecially  as  they  had  no  artillery.  The 
earl  and  his  brother  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  fhow 
of  fubmiffion  to  the  king’s  order  ;  and  they  accordingly 
W'ent  to  Linlithgow.  By  this  time  all  the  nobility  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  many  others,  had  affembled  at 
Stirling)  and  James,  calling  them  to  council,  inveigh 
ed  againfl  the  tyranny  of  the  Douglafes  with  an  acri¬ 
mony  that  fufficiently  difeovered  w’hat  pain  it  muff  have 
given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in  filence. ' 

He  concluded  his  fpeech  with  thefe  wrords:  “  There¬ 
fore  I  defire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  fatisfied  of  the  ■ 
faid  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends.  For  I  vow  that  Scot¬ 
land  fhall  not  hold  us  both,  while  I  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his.” 

The  refult  of  the  council’s  deliberation  was  that  pro¬ 
clamation  fhould  be  made,  renewing  the  order  for  the 
Douglafes  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  diverting  the 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em¬ 
ployments.  In  the  mean  time,  fuch  was  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  affembly,  that  by  their  advice  James  ordered 
the  earl  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Spey  till  his  plea- 
fure  fiiould  be  known )  but  his  brother  was  commanded 
to  furrender  himfelfa  prifoner  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh, 
to  take  his  trial  in  a  very  full  parliament  (all  the  mem¬ 
bers  being  fummoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  in  that  city 
next  September.  The  earl  and  his  brother  confidered 
compliance  with  thefe  conditions  as  a  prelude  to  their 
deffruClion  )  and  refolved  to  juflify  their  treafons  by  Hill 
greater  exceffes,  in  furprifing  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  holding  it  againfl  the  king  and  parliament,  before 
the  latter  could  affemble.  Hiftorians  have  not  done 
that  juflice  to  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  party  on  this 
occafion  which  they  defer ve.  The  management  of  the 
king’s  efcape,  his  reception  into  Stirling,  the  fortifying 
that  caflle,  and  the  ready  obedience  of  his  great  nobi¬ 
lity,  fome  of  whom  attended  him  with  their  followers 
before  they  received  any  fummon fes  for  that  purpofe, 
are  proofs  of  wife  and  fpirited  deliberations.  Their  con- 
du£l  at  this  time  wTas  equally  confiflent  with  the  fame 
plan  of  forefight.  * 

It  was  naturally  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Douglafes, 
who  remained  affembled  in  a  numerous  body,  would 
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make  the  attempt  already  mentioned  3  but  the  royalifts 
J  had  the  precaution  to  difpatch  the  lord  Maxwell  and 
the  baron  of  Lochiuvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take 
-  poffeffion  of  the  town,  till  James  could  arrive  with  2000 
forces  to  their  relief.  Maxwell  and  Lochinvar  made 
fuch  difpatch,  that  they  were  in  p  oil  e  fit  on  cf  the  town 
when  the  Douglafes  appeared  before  it,  and  repulfed 
them  3  while  a  moil  terrible  ftorrn  had  fcattered  the 
troops  under  James  before  he  could  come  to  their  af- 
fiftancc,  fo  effectually,  that,  being  left  almofl  without 
attendants,  his  perfon  might  have  been  taken  by  the 
iinalleft  party  of  the  enemy.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
Douglafes  from  Edinburgh,  the  parliament  met  3  and 
none  of  them  appearing  in  purfuance  of  their  fummons, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander  Drummond 
of  Carnock,  with  fome  of  their  chief  dependents,  were 
indicled,  and  their  eftates  forfeited  for  the  following  of¬ 
fences  :  “  The  affembling  of  the  king’s  lieges,  with  in¬ 
tention  to  have  afiailed  his  perfon  3  the  detaining  of  the 
king  again  ft  his  will  and  pleafure,  and  contrary  to  the 
articles  agreed  upon,  for  the  /pace  of  two  years  and 
more  3  all  which  time  the  king  was  in  fear  and  danger 
of  his  life.”  \Ve  know  of  no  advocate  for  the  earl  and 
bis  friends  but  one  Banantyne,  who  had  the  courage  to 
plead  their  caufe  againft  thofe  heinous  charges  3  and  fo 
exafperated  were  both  the  king  and  parliament  againft 
them,  that  the  former  fwore  he  never  w’ould  forgive 
them,  and  the  latter  that  they  never  wmuld  intercede 
for  their  pardon.  Thus  it  was  not  deemed  fufficient 
fimply  to  declare  their  refolutions  3  but  the  folemnity 
of  oaths  was  added  with  an  intention  to  difeourage 
the  king  of  England  from  continuing  the  vigorous  ap¬ 
plications  he  was  every  day  making,  by  letters  and 
otherwife,  for  the  pardon  of  Angus  3  and  to  exclude 
all  hopes  of  that  kind,  James  created  his  mother’s 
third  hufband  (to  whom  Die  had  been  married  for  fome 
time)  Lord  Methven,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  his 
artillery. 

The  difgrace  and  forfeiture  of  the  Douglafes  having 
created  many  vacancies  in  the  flate,  Gavin  Dunbar, 
archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  tutor  to  the  king,  was  no¬ 
minated  lord  chancellor,  though  but  indifferently  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  poft  w’hich  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  an  able 
ftatefman  3  and  Robert  Carncrofs,  a  perfon  (fays  Bu¬ 
chanan)  more  eminent  for  wealth  than  virtue,  was  made 
treasurer :  but  this  laft  was  foon  after  difplaced,  being 
fufpeCied  of  favouring  the  Douglafes  5  and  Robert 
Barton,  one  of  the  king’s  favourites,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.  The  Douglafes  dill  kept  their  arms ; 
and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  and  rob¬ 
bers  in  the  fouth,  they  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  their 
enemies,  carrying  their  devallations  to  the  very  gates 
of  lid  inburgh.  A  commiffion  of  lieutenancy  w7as  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  aCf  againft  thofe  rebels : 
but  he  declining  it,  it  was  accepted  by  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
gyll  and  Lord  Hume,  who  did  great  fervice  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  country  from  the  outlaw’s.  Several  villages, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  were 
burnt  3  and  all  the  provifions  which  the  Douglafes  could 
colleCt  were  carried  off  to  their  caftle  of  Tantallon, 
which  now  ferved  as  their  head-quarters,  and  wras  threat¬ 
ened  wdth  a  ftege. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  remained 
liill  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany’s  garrifon,  who 
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ftored  with  artillery  of  all  kinds  3  and  lying  in  the  - v L-J' 

neighbourhood  of  Tantallon,  it  was  eafy  to  tranfport 
them  to  the  ftege  :  but  James  thought  he  had  no  right 
to  make  ufe  of  them  without  the  confent  of  one  Mau¬ 
rice,  governor  of  the  caftle.  Having  fummoned,  by 
proclamation,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  Angus,  Strath- 
ern,  Stirlingfhire,  Lothian,  Me-fe,  and  Teviotdale,  to 
be  ready  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  De¬ 
cember,  with  40  days  vi duals,  to  affift  in  the  ftege,  he 
fent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
and  to  remain  as  pledges  for  the  fafe  redelivery  of  the 
fame  3  and  the  feveral  pieces  required  were  accordingly 
fent  him.  This  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  James  is 
are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  orders  that  difappoint* 
every  thing  in  his  caftle  ftiould  be  at  the  king’s  fervice.  *n  ^1S  r 
However  unanimous  the  parliament  might  appear  againft  reveng^ 
the  Douglafes,  James  was  but  ill-feconded  in  this  at¬ 
tempt.  This  proceeding,  in  a  country  where  the  Dou¬ 
glafes  had  fo  many  connedions,  carried  with  it  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cruelty,  and  a  thirft  of  revenge,  efpecially 
as  James  had  chofen  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  ftege.  In  ftiort,  after  battering  the  place  for 
fome  days,  and  loftng  one  Falconer,  his  chief  engineer, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprife,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  turn  the  ftege  into  a  blockade,  with  no  great 
credit  to  his  firft  military  attempt  in  the  field.  Some 
hiftorians  intimate,  that  Angus  found  means  to  corrupt 
the  other  engineers  3  but  w7e  find,  thatbefore  this  time, 
a  negociation  wras  going  forward  between  James  and  the 
king  of  England  3  the  nature  of  which  proves  that  the 
former  was  now  rendered  more  placable  towards  the 
Douglafes,  and  this  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  ftege 
was  fiifpended. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 
near  expiring  3  and  Henry,  under  that  pretence,  gave 
a  commiffion  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  Thomas  Magnus, 

Sir  Anthony  Ughtred  captain  of  the  town  and  caftle  of 
Berwick,  William  Frankelyn  chancellor  of  Durham,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tempeft.  James  feems  to  have  been  in  no 
hafte  to  enter  upon  this  negociation,  becaufe  he  under- 
ftood  that  the  Englifh  commiflioners  were  privately  in- 
ftrudted  to  infill  upon  the  Douglafes  being  reftored  to 
their  eftates  and  dignities.  England  w'as  at  that  time  The  Dou- 
the  principal  ally  of  Francis  againft  the  emperor  3  and  glares  ob- 
tliis  gave  a  pretence  to  Francis  to  interpofe  fo  far  in  fa~tain  a  fe" 
vour  of  the  Douglafes^,  that  lie  brought  James  to  con- 
fent  to  a  preliminary  negociation  for  their  obtaining  at  ^ 
leaft  a  fecure  retreat  in  England.  This  was  at  laft  com¬ 
plied  with. 

James  being  now’  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou¬ 
glafes,  and  under  no  controul  from  any  party,  fhowed  454 
excellent  difpofitions  for  government.  Finding  that  the  Jamc*  re¬ 
borderers  wrere  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  late  treaty,  <*UCfr  thc 
and  that  they  wrere  renewing  their  depredations,  he  re- I)0r  fcrus 
folved  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  had  fo  long 
proved  difgraceful  and  dangerous  to  his  anceftors,  by 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  chiefs  of  thefe  robbers,  whole 
principal  reftdence  was  in  Liddefdale.  This  was  the 
mGre  neceffary,  as  their  daring  attempts  had  exafperated 
the  Englilh  fo  much,  that  they  had  actually  burnt  a 
town  in  Teviotdale  3  and  had  killed  one  Robert  Kerr, 
a  man  of  fome  confequence.  TVo  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Scotch  borderers  were  Cockburn  of  Kenderlaw’,  and 
Adam  Scot,  commonly  called  king  of  the  thieves .  Both 
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Scotland,  or  them  were  barons  $  and  had  been  fo  inured  to  the 
practice,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  criitje  in  rob¬ 
bing  :  they  therefore  appeared  publicly  in  Edinburgh  $ 
where  James  ordered  them  to  be  apprehended,  tried,  and 
hanged.  He  next  proceeded  with  great  firmnefs  againft 
many  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen,  who  were  on¬ 
ly  fufpeded  of  being  difaffeded  to  the  late  peace.  All 
of  them  had  behaved  with  great  loyalty,  and  foine  of 
them  had  done  him  the  moft  important  fervices.  Of 
this  number  were  the  earl  of  Hume,  the  lord  Maxwell, 
with  the  barons  of  Buccleuch,  Farniherft,  Polwart, 
Johnfton,  and  Mark  Kerr.  Though  we  know  nothing 
particularly  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  thefe  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  yet  fo  zealous  was  James  for  the 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  he  ordered  them 
all,  with  many  other  chief  gentlemen  of  the  borders,  to 
be  fent  to  prifon  5  where  they  lay  till  they  entered  into 
recognizances  themfelves,  and  found  bail  for  their  good 
behaviour. 

Of  all  the  party  of  the  Douglafes,  none  of  any  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnock  was  fuf- 
fered  to  return  home,  at  the  earned  requeft  of  the  am- 
haffadors,  and  the  treafurer  Barton.  This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  confequence  *,  for  James  having  appointed  the 
•  earl  of  Murray  to  be  foie  warden  of  the  Scotch  marches, 
with  power  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
their  conferences  had  broken  off  on  account  of  frefli 
violences  happening  every  day  }  and  fome  information 
he  had  received  from  them,  had  prevailed  with  James 
to  imprifon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  already  men¬ 
tioned.  He  now  refolved  to  attempt  in  perfon  what  his 
predeceffors  and  himfelf  had  fo  often  failed  to  accom- 
plifh  by  their  deputies.  As  he  was  known  to  be  vio¬ 
lently  addided  to  hunting,  he  fummoned  his  nobility, 
even  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  to  attend  him  wTith  their 
horfes  and  dogs ;  which  they  did  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
his  hunting  retinue  confided  of  above  8000  perfons, 
twTo-thirds  of  whom  were  well  armed.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  gave  no  fufpicion  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunt¬ 
ing-matches  in  thofe  days  commonly  confifted  of  fome 
thoufands  ;  and  James  having  fet  out  upon  his  diverfion, 
is  faid  to  have  killed  54O  deer.  Among  the  other 
4C5  gentlemen  who  had  been  fummoned  to  attend  him,  was 
Hangs  John  Armftrong  of  Gilnockhall.  He  was  the  head  of 
Armftrong,  a  numerous  clan,  who  lived  in  great  pomp  and  fplendor 
robbed  upon  the  contributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Eng- 
with  26  of  lift*  on  the  borders.  He  was  himfelf  always  attended 
his  fallow-  by  26  gentlemen  on  horfeback,  well  mounted  and  arm¬ 
ors.  ed,  as  his  body-guard.  Having  received  the  king’s  in¬ 

vitation,  he  was  fond  of  difplaying  his  magnificence  to 
his  fovereign  ;  and  attiring  himfelf  and  his  guard  more 
pompoufly  than  ufual,  they  prefented  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  James,  from  whom  they  expeded  fome  particular 
mark  of  diftindion  for  their  fervices  againff  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  for  the  remarkable  protedion  they  had  always 
given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.  On  their  firfl 
appearance,  James,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  returned 
Armftrong’s  falute,  imagining  him  to  be  fome  great  no¬ 
bleman  but  upon  hearing  his  name,  he  ordered  him 
and  his  followers  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
fentenced  them  to  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot.  It  is  faid 
that  James,  turning  to  his  attendants,  afked  them,  point¬ 
ing  at  Armftrong,  “  What  does  that  knave  want  that 
a  king  fhould  have,  but  a  crown  and  a  fword  of  ho¬ 
nour  ?”  Armftrong  begged  hard  for  his  life  ;  and  offer* 
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ed  to  lerve  the  king  in  the  field  with  forty  horfemen, 
befides  making  him  large  prefents  of  jewels  and  money, 
with  many  other  tempting  offers*  Finding  the  king  in¬ 
exorable,  “  Fool  that  I  am  (faid  he)  to  look  for  warm 
water  under  ice,  by  afking  grace  of  a  gracelefs  face 
and  then  he  and  his  followers  fubmitted  to  their  fate. 
Thefe  and  fimilar  executions  reftored  peace  to  the 
borders. 


Scotland. 


Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourfelves  chiefly  to  tlieSfate5of 
civil  tranfadions  of  North  Britain,  and  have  only  inci-the  Seot- 
dentally  noticed  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  Thefe  aretlfl1  chl,rc^ 
now,  however,  to  claim  a  coiifiderable  fhare  of  our  at-a*  tbe 
tention,  as  about  this  time  the  fpirit  of  the  reformed  re-  fhe^fh  1 
ligion  had  extended  itfelf  to  Scotland,  where  it  foon  century, 
made  a  moft  rapid  progrefs. 

We  have  feen,  that  for  feveral  centuries,  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  North  Britain  poffeffed  no  fmall  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  5  but  we  have  found  few  inftances 
of  any  remarkable  refped  being  paid  to  the  fupremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pope,  indeed,  as  fupreme 
head  of  the  church,  had  long  affumed  the  right  of  con- 
fecration,  and  this  right,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  ages, 
was  undoubted,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  law  of  the 
Chriftian  world.  The  fpiritual  jurifdidion  of  the  pope 
was  always  acknowledged  5  but  before  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century,  his  temporal  power  was  difputed,  becaufe 
it  would  have  abforbed  the  fovereign  right  of  independ¬ 
ent  princes.  After  many  ftruggles,  Pope  Celeftine  III. 
in  1188,  declared  the  church  of  Scotland  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Rome  by  fpecial  grace ,  and  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  fubjed  to  the  apoftolic  jurifdidion.  This  was 
confidered  by  the  Scottilh  clergy  as  a  charter,  by  which 
they  were  emancipated  from  the  claims  of  jurifdidion 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  Englifh  archbifhops  of 
York  and  Canterbury. 

.  From  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  we  begin  to 
meet  w  ith  inftances  of  national  councils  of  the  Scottifh 
clergy,  at  which  the  pope’s  legates  aflifted >  but  ftill  we 
find  no  authority  affumed  by  the  pope  in  temporal  mat¬ 
ters,  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  when  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  excommunicated  for  engaging  in  ho- 
ftilities  with  King  John  of  England,  then  the  adopted 
fon  of  the  church.  This  excommunication,  indeed, 
produced  but  little  effed,  and  during  a  reign  wThich  re- 
fleded  glory  on  the  king,  and  was  produdive  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  kingdom,  Alexander  nearly  eftablifhed 
the  independence  of  the  Scottifh  church. 

In  the  progrefs  of  papal  ufnrpation,  the  court  of 
Rome  proceeded,  from  appropriating  the  revenues  of 
the  Scottifh  church,  to  the  appointment  of  the  Scottifh 
bifhops.  This  ufurpation  w>as  firft  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  1259,  when  the  pope  appointed  his  own  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  bifhopric  of  Glafgow.  The  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  however,  to  fhew  her  independence  on  papal  au¬ 
thority,  affembled  a  general  council  at  Perth  in  1269. 

This  wTas  called  by  one  of  their  own  bifhops,  who  pre- 
fided  at  its  meetings,  and  by  this  affembly  was  enaded 
a  body  of  canons,  which  remained  the  ecclefiaftical  code 
of  Scotland  till  the  epoch  of  the  reformation.  Such 
councils  continued  to  affemble  from  time  to  time  for 
correding  clerical  abufes,  and  maintaining  the  freedom 
of  the  Scottifh  church. 

The  right  of  prefen tation  appears  to  have  been  exert¬ 
ed  from  the  I2th  century  in  North  Britain,  as  it  has 

4  £  '  always 


.Scotland. 


*  Chal¬ 
mers's 
Culedomai 
\oI.  i. 
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always  been  exerted  in  England.  The  bifhops  were 
named  by  the  king,  elected  by  their  chapters,  and  con- 
fecrated  by  the  pope,  or  by  forae  of  the  other  bifhops. 
The  king  appointed  the  rural  deans,  and  the  chancellor 
of, Scotland  exercifed  the  king’s  right  of  prefenta- 
tion  to  the  fmaller  benefices.  The  barons  enjoyed 
the  right  of  prefentation  to  thofe  benefices  which  had 
arifen  from  their  own  munificence,  or  the  piety  of 
their  anceltors.  The  bifhops  and  abbots  had  acquired,  by 
the  royal  charters,  or  grants  from  the  barons,  the  right 
of  advowfon  over  many  churches,  and  from  this  right 
were  deduced  other  privileges  of  great  importance*. 

That  form  of  popery  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
was  of  the  moft  bigotted  and  illiberal  kind.  Thofe 
do&rines  which  are  moft  apt  to  fliock  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  thole  legends  which  farthelt  exceed 
belief,  were  propofed  to  the  people,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  palliate  or  dilguife  them  \  nor  did  they  ever 
call  in  quellion  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  one,  or  the 
truth  of  the  other. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with 
the  progrefs  of  fuperllition  *,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  that 
(pint  to  obferve  no  bounds  in  its  refpeft  and  liberality 
towards  thofe  whofc  chamber  it  efleems  ficred.  The 
Scottifh  kings  early  demonfirated  how  much  they  were 
under  its  influence,  by  their  vail  additions  to  the  immu¬ 
nities  and  riches  of  the  clergy.  The  profufe  piety  of 
David  I.  who  acquired  on  that  account  the -name  of 
faint,  transferred  almofl  the  whole  crown  lands,  which 
were  at  that  time  of  great  extent,  into  the  hands  of 
ecclefiaftics.  The  example  of  that  virtuous  prince  was 
imitated  by  his  fucceffors.  The  fpirit  fpread  among  all 
orders  of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  prieflhood  with 
new7  poffeffions.  The  riches  of  the  church  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  were  exorbitant  *,  but  Scotland  was  one  of  thofe 
countries  wherein  they  had  fartheft  exceeded  the  juft 
proportion.  The  Scottifh  clergy  paid  one  half  of  every 
tax  impofed  on  land  \  and  as  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  that  in  that  age  they  would  be  loaded  with  any 
unequal  fliare  of  the  burden,  we  may  conclude,  that  by 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  little  lefs  than  one  half  of 
the  property  in  the  nation  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  fociety,  which  is  always  acquiring,  and  can  never  lofe. 

The  nature,  too,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  extended  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  Many 
eftates  throughout  the  kingdom  held  of  the  church  \ 
church-  lands  were  let  in  leafe  at  an  eafy  rent,  and  were 
poffeffed  by  the  younger  Tons  and  defendants  of  the 
bed  families.  The  connection  between  fuperior  and 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  created  depend¬ 
ences,  and  gave  rife  to  a  union  of  great  advantage  to 
the  church  $  and  in  eftimating  the  influence  of  the  po- 
pifh  ecclefiaftics  over  the  nation,  thefe,  as  well  as  the 
real  amount  of  their  revenues,  muft  be  attended  to, 
and  taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  lhare  in  the  national  property 
was  accompanied  with  proportionable  weight  in  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  time  when  the 
number  of  the  temporal  peers  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
when  the  leffer  barons  and  reprefentatives  of  boroughs 
feldom  attended  parliaments,  the  ecclefiaftics  formed  a 


confiderable  body  there.  It  appears  from  the  ancient  Scotland, 
rolls  of  parliament,  and  from  the  manner  of  choofing  — v— 
the  lords  of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high 
court  muft  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  under  their 
direction. 

The  reverence  due  to  their  facred  character,  which 
was  often  carried  incredibly  far,  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  the  growth  of  their  power.  The  dignity,  the 
titles,  and  precedence  of  the  popilh  clergy  are  remark¬ 
able,  both  as  caufes  and  efFeCts  of  that  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  the  reft  of  .mankind.  They 
were  regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  as  beings  of  a  fu¬ 
perior  lpecies ;  they  were  neither  fubject  to  the  fame 
laws,  nor  tried  by  the  lame  judges.  Every  guard  that 
religion  could  fupply,  was  placed  around  their  power, 
their  poffeftions,  and  their  perfons ;  and  endeavours 
were  ufed,  not  without  fuccefs,  to  reprefent  them  all  as 
equally  facred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  however  incon- 
fiderable,  was  wholly  engroffed  by  the  clergyv  added  ter 
the  reverence  which  they  derived  from  religion.  The 
principles  of  found  philofophy,  and  of  a  juft  tafte,  were 
altogether  unknown  5  in  place  of  thefe  were  fubftituted 
ftudies  barbarous  and  uninftruCUve  *,  but  as  the  eccle¬ 
fiaftics  alone  were  converfant  with  them,  this  procured 


them  efteem  \  and  a  very  (lender  portion  of  knowledge 
drew  the  admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew  little. 

War  was  the  foie  profeftion  of  the  nobles,  and  hunting 
their  chief  amufement  \  they  divided  their  time  between 
thefe  :  unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  unimproved  by 
fcience,  they  difdained  any  employment  foreign  to  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  or  which  required  rather  penetration  and 
addrefs,  than  bodily  vigour.  Wherever  the  former 
were  neceffary,  the  clergy  were  entrufted,  becaule  they 
alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the  truft.  Almolt  all 
high  offices  in  civil  government  devolved,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  on  them.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
clergy  being  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  by  the 
law  of  celibacy,  and  undift rafted  by  thofe  cares,  and  un¬ 
incumbered  with  thofe  burdens  which  cccupy  and  op- 
prefs  other  men,  the  intereft  of  their  order  became  their 
only  object,  and  they  were  at  full  lei  hire  to  purfue  it. 

The  nature  of  their  funftion  gave  them  accefs  to  all 
perfons  and  at  all  feafons.  They  could  employ  alUhe 
motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror  and  of  confolation, 
which  operate  moft  powerfully  on  the  human  mind. 

They  haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous  ;  they  be- 
fieged  the  beds  of  the  fick  and  of  the  dying  ;  they  fuf- 
fered  few  to  go  out  of  the  world  -without  leaving  marks 
of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  them  to 
compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  fins,  by  bellow¬ 
ing  ridhes  on  thofe  who  called  thCmfelves  his  fervants*.  *  Robert- 

During  the  Scoto-Saxon  period,  there  were  in  Scot ■/o?i’s  Scot - 
land  two  archbifhoprics,  viz.  thofe  of  St  Andrew’s 
Glafgow,  and  ten  bilhoprics,  viz.  thofe  of  Orkney,  the 
Weftern  illands,  Galloway,  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Brechin, 
Dunblane,,  Aberdeen,  Rofs,  and  Argyle  or  Lifmore  (V). 

To  the  archbifhopric  of  St  Andrew’s  were  attached 
eight  deaneries,  and  nine  to  that  of  Glafgow.  .  # 

°The  opinions  of  Luther  had  been  propagated  m  Rri-  Account  of 
tain  foon  after  his  preaching  in  1517*  They  had  for  the  refor- 

fome  oration. 


^(n)  The  bilhopric  of  Edinburgh  did  not  exift  in  that  period,  but  was  founded  by  Charles  I. 
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feme  years  infallibly  gained  ground  ;  and,  when  the 
contentions  began  between  James  and  his  nobility,  were 
become  formidable  to  the  eftablifhed  religion.  W  e 
have  feen  how  James  efcaped  from  the  hands  ot  his  nobles 
by  means  of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  lio  the 
clergy,  therefore  he  was  naturally  favourable  j  and  as 
they  naturally  oppofed  the  reformation,  James  became 
a  zealous  perfecutor  of  the  reformed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nobility  having  already  oppofed  the  king  and 
clergy  in  civil  affairs,  did  the  fame  in  thofe  of  religion. 
The  clergy  finding  themfelves  unequal  in  argument,  had 
recourfe  to  more  violent  methods.  Rigorous  inquifi- 
tions  were  made  after  heretics,  and  fires  were  everywhere 
prepared  for  them. 

The  firft  perfon  who  was  called  on  to  fuffer  for  the 
reformed  religion  was  Patrick  Hamilton  abbot  of  Feme. 
At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  appointed  to 
this  abbacy  \  and  having  imbibed  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  do&rines  of  Luther,  had  travelled  into  Germany, 
where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  re¬ 
formers,  he  was  fully  confirmed  in  their  opinions.  Up¬ 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to  expofe  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  infill  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  tenets  which  he  had  embraced.  A  conduct 
fo  bold,  and  the  avidity  with  which  his  difcouifes  were 
received  by  the  people,  gave  an  alarm  to  the  clergy. 
Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  friendly  confer¬ 
ence,  he  was  feduced  to  St  Andrew’s  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  inftru6led  to  re- 
monftrate  with  him  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  reformation. 
The  converfations  they  held  only  ferved  to  eilablifh  the 
abbot  more  firmly  in  his  fentiments,  and  to  inflame  his 
zeal  to  propagate  them.  The  archbifhops  of  St  An¬ 
drew's  and  of  Glafgow,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  conllituting  a  court,  called  him  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  them. 

An.  1527.  The  abbot  neither  loft  his  courage  nor  renounced  his 
opinions.  He  w’as  accordingly  convi&ed  of  heretical 
pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  executed 
in  the  year  1527  (o).  This  reformer  had  not  attained 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.  His  youth,  his  virtue,  his 
magnanimity,  and  his  fufferings,  all  operated  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  wTith  the  people.  To  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
infulted  him  at  the  flake,  he  obje£led  his  treachery,  and 
cited  him  to  anfwer  for  his  behaviour  before  the  judge¬ 
ment-feat  of  Chrift.  And  this  perfecutor,  a  few  days 
after,  being  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  dying  in  that 
condition,  it  was  believed  wdth  the  greater  confidence, 
that  Mr  Hamilton  wras  an  innocent  man  and  a  true 
4*0  martyr. 

Excites  <re-  A  deed  fo  affe£fing,  from  its  novelty  and  in  its  cir- 
nerai  indig*  cumflances,  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  an  univer- 
^nation.  faJ  curiofity  and  indignation.  Minute  and  particular  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
Converts  to  the  new*  opinions  were  multiplying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  partiality  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 


among  the  Romifii  clergy  themfelves.  Alexander  Se-  Scotland, 
ton,  the  king’s  confeffor,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh 
againfl  the  errors  and  abufes  of  Popery  ;  to  negledl,  in 
his  difeourfes,  all  mention  of  purgatory,  pilgrimages, 
and  faints  5  and  to  recommend  the  dodlrines  of  the  re¬ 
formed.  What  he  taught  wtis  impugned  j  and  his 
boldnefs  rifing  with  contradi&ion,  he  defended  warmly 
his  opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  there  were  no  true  and  faithful  bifhops,  if  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  men  in  this  ilation  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
virtues  which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  farcalm 
fo  juft,  and  fo  daring,  inflamed  the  whole  body  ot  the 
prelacy  with  refentment.  They  ftudied  to  accomplifli 
his  deflru£lion  *,  and,  as  Mr  Selon  had  given  offence  to 
the  king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  purity  of 
life,  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  conduc¬ 
ing  him  to  the  flake  5  but,  being  apprehenfive  of  dan¬ 
ger,  he  made  his  efcape  into  England. 

In  1 533,  Henry  Foreft,  a  BenediCine  friar,  who  dif-  An.  TC33. 
cohered  a  propenfity  to  the  reformed  do&rines,  was  not  A61 
fo  fortunate.  After  having  been  imprifoned  for  fome 
time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  condemned,  and  led  to  the  flames.  He  had 
faid,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  a  pious  man,  and  a  martyr  , 
and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  fuffered  might  be  vin¬ 
dicated.  This  guilt  wras  aggravated  by  the  difeovery 
that  Friar  Foreft  was  in  polTeliion  of  a  New  Teftament 
in  the  Englifli  language  *,  for  the  priefis  efteemed  a 
careful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  an  infallible  fymptom 
of  herefy.  A  cruelty  fo  repugnant  to  the  common  fenfe 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  while  it  pleafed  the  infolent 
pride  of  the  ecclefiaflics,  wras  defiroying  their  import¬ 
ance,  and  exciting  a  general  difpofition  in  the  people  to 
adopt  in  the  fulleil  latitude  the  principles  and  fentiments 
of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbifhop  of  St  Al1*  x534* 
Andrew’s,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mode¬ 
ration,  was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor 
David  Beaton,  and  by  his  brethren  the  clergy.  In  his 
own  perfon,  or  by  commiffion  granted  by  him,  perfecu- 
tions  were  carried  on  with  violence.  Many  were  driven 
into  banifhment,  and  many  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
what  they  did  not  believe.  Tire  more  flrenuous  and  re-  4^ 
folute  were  delivered  over  to  punishment.  Among 
thefe  were  twro  private  gentlemen,  Norman  Gourlay  andaFCj 
David  Straton.  They  were  tried  at  Holyroodhoufe  be- ton; 
fore  the  billiop  of  Rofs ;  and  refufing  to  recant,  wTere 
condemned.  King  James,  who  was  prefent,  appeared 
exceedingly  folicitous  that  they  ffiould  recant  their 
opinions  j  and  David  Straton,  upon  being  adjudged  to 
the  fire,  having  begged  for  bis  mercy,  was  about  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  when  the  priefts  proudly  pronounced,  that  the 
grace  of  the  fovereign  could  not  to  be  extended  to  a 
criminal  whom  their  law  and  determination  had  doomed 

t0  f‘-;7er-  .  . 

A  few  years  after,  the  bifhops  having  affembled  at  with  feve- 

4  Q  2  Edinburgh,  ral  others* 


(o)  His  tenets  wrere  of  the  following  import,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againfl  him. 
u  Man  hath  no  free-will.  Man  is  in  fin  fo  long  as  he  liveth.  Children,  incontinent  after  their  baptifme,  are  fin- 
ners.  All  Cliriftians,  that  be  wrorthie  to  be  called  Chriftians,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.  No  man  is  jufli- 
fied  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.  Good  w’orks  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make  good  works. 
And  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  fo  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one  hath  the  reft  ;  and  he  that  wrantcth  the  one  of 
them  wantelh  the  reft.”  Keith ,  Hiji%  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  Appendix ,  p.  3. 
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Scotland.  Edinburgh,  two  Dominican  friars,  Killorand  Beverage, 
w"‘“v""ri1' *  with  Sir  Duncan  Sympfon  a  prieft,  Robert  Forrefter  a 
gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas  For  reft  vicar  of  Do¬ 
lour  in  Perthihire,  were  condemned  to  be  confumed  in 
the  fame  fire. 

An.  1539.  At  Glafgow,  a  fimilar  feene  was  adled  in  1539: 

Hieronymus  Ruffel  a  Gray-friar,  and  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accufed  of  herefy  before 
the  bilhop  of  that  fee.  Rulfel,  when  brought  to  the 
flake,  difplaying  an  undaunted  demeanour,  reafoned 
gravely  with  his  accufers,  and  was  only  anfwered  with 
reproaches.  Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet  1 8  years  of 
age,  feemed  difpofed  to  difavow  his  opinions,  and  to 
fink  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  affliction  3  but  the  ex¬ 
hortation  and  example  of  Rulfel  awakening  his  courage, 
i  is  mind  alfumed  a  firmnefs  and  conftancy,  his  counte¬ 
nance  became  cheerful,  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  joyful 
voice,  “  Now,  I  defy  thee,  Death  3  I  praife  my  God, 

464  1  am  ready-” 

Promotion  James  Beaton,  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s  ha- 
of  Cardinal  ving  died  about  this  time,  the  ambition  of  David  Bea- 
$eaton.  ton,  his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in  the  fulled  manner. 

He  had  before  been  created  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now  advanced  to  the  polfefflon  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  No  Scottifh  ecclefiaftic  had 
ever  been  invefted  with  greater  authority  3  and  the  re¬ 
formers  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.  The  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  fixed 

465  itfelf  in  an  overbearing  infolence,  from  the  fuccefs 

His  charac-  which  had  attended  him.  His  youth  had  been  palled 
*€r*  in  feenes  of  political  intrigue,  which,  while  it  com¬ 

municated  to  him  addrefs  and  the  knowledge  of  men, 
corrupted  altogether  the  fimplicity  and  candour  of  his 
mind.  He  wTas  dark,  crafty,  and  defigning.  No  prin¬ 
ciples  of  juftice  were  any  bar  to  his  fchemes  ;  nor  did 
his  heart  open  to  any  impreffions  of  pity.  His  ruling 
pafiion  was  an  inordinate  love  of  powder ;  and  the  fup- 
port  of  his  confequence  depending  only  on  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  was  animated  to  maintain  its  fuperftitions 
with  the  warmed  zeal.  He  feemed  to  delight  in  per- 
fidioufnefs  and  difflmulation :  he  had  no  religion  ;  and 
he  was  Rained  with  an  inhuman  cruelty,  and  the  moil 


open  profligacy  of  manners.  In  connexion  with  thefe  Scotland, 
defedls,  he  poffeffed  a  perfevering  obltinacy  in  purfuing  4  - '  “v 
his  meafures,  the  ability  to  perceive  and  to  praitife  all 
the  arts  which  were  necejlavy  to  advance  them,  and  the 
allurements  of  oflentation  and  prodigality. 

He  was  fcarcely  invefted  with  the  primacy,  when  he 
exhibited  an  example  of  his  tafte  for  magnificence,  and 
of  his  averfion  to  the  reformation.  He  proceeded-to  St 
Andrew’s  with  an  uncommon  pomp  and  parade.  The 
earls  of  Huntly,  Arran,  Marifchal,  and  Montrofe,  with 
the  lords  Fleming,  Lindfey,  Erfkine,  and  Seton,  honour¬ 
ed  him  with  their  attendance  3  and  there  appeared  in  his 
train,  Gavin  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  four  bifhops,  fix  abbots,  many  private  gentle¬ 
men,  and  a  vafl  multitude  of  the  inferior  clergy.  In 
the  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrews’s,  from  a  throne 
ere&ed  by  his  command,  he  harangued  concerning  the 
Rate  of  religion  and  the  church,  to  this  company,  and 
to  a  crowd  of  other  auditors.  He  lamented  the  increafe 
of  heretics  3  he  infilled  on  their  audacity  and  contempt 
of  order 3  he  faid,  that  even  in  the  court  of  the  fove- 
reign  too  much  attention  was  (hown  to  them  3  and  he 
urged  the  ftrong  neceftity  of  a£ling  againR  them  with 
the  greateft  rigour.  He  informed  this  affembly,  thats;rjohn 
he  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwick  to  appear  before  it,  Borthwick 
for  maintaining  tenets  of  faith  hoRile  to  the  church,  and  Impeached, 
for  difperfing  heretical  books  3  and  he  defired  that  he 
might  be  aftifted  in  bringing  him  to  juftice.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  of  accufation  (p)  were  accordingly  read  againfl 
him  3  but  he  neither  appeared  in  his  own  perfon,  nor 
by  any  agent  or  deputy.  He  was  found  guilty  3  and 
the  cardinal,  with  a  folemnity  calculated  to  ftrike  with 
awe  and  terror,  pronounced  ientence  againft  him.  His 
goods  and  eftate  were  confifcated  ;  and  a  painted  repre- 
fentation  of  him  was  burned  publicly,  in  teftimony  of 
the  maledi&ion  of  the  church,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
obftinacy  and  condemnation.  It  was  ordained,  that  in 
the  event  of  his  being  apprehended,  he  fhould  fuffer  as 
a  heretic,  without  hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chri- 
Ilians,  whether  men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree 
or  condition,  were  prohibited  from  affording  him  any 
harbour  or  fuftenance.  It  was  declared,  that  every  of¬ 
fice 


(p)  They  are  preferved  by  Archbifhop  Spotifwood,  and  difplay  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  when  phi- 
lofophy  may  be  faid  to  have  been  almoft  unknown  in  Scotland.  They  are  thus  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer. 

1.  “  That  he  held  the  pope  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Chriftians  than  any  other  bifhop  or  prelate  had. 

2.  “  That  indulgences  and  pardons  grartted  by  the  pope  were  of  no  force  nor  effe£l,  but  devifed  to  abufe  peo¬ 
ple,  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  fouls. 

3.  “  That  bifhops,  priefts,  and  other  clergymen,  may  lawfully  marry. 

4.  “  That  the  herefies,  commonly  called  herejics  of  England ,  and  their  new  liturgy,  were  commendable,  and  to 
be  embraced  of  all  Chriftians. 

5.  “  That  the  people  of  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  clergy,  and  profeffed  not  the  true  faith. 

6.  “  That  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  temporalities. 

7.  “  That  the  king  ought  to  convert  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  ufes. 

8.  u  That  the  church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  the  Englifh. 

9.  “  That  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  church  were  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

XO.  “  That  the  orders  of  the  friars  and  monks  fhould  be  abolifhed,  as  had  been  done  in  England. 

11.  “  That  he  did  openly  call  the  pope  fmoniac ,  for  that  he  fold  fpiritual  things. 

1 2.  “  That  lie  did  read  heretical  books,  and  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh,  and  fome  other  treatifes  written  by 
Melan£thon,  Oecolampadius,  and  Erafmus,  which  he  gave  likewife  unto  others. 

13.  “  The  lail  and  greateft  point  was,  that  he  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fee,  or  be 
fybje^l  thereunto.”  Hf.  of  the  Churchy  p.  70. 
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fice  of  humanity,  comfort,  and  folacement,  extended  to 
1  him,  (hould  be  confidered  as  criminal,  and  be  punched 
with  confifcation  and  forfeitures. 

Sir  John  Borthwick  having  been  apprifed  of  his  dan¬ 
ger,  fled  into  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Henry  VIII.  who  employed  him  in  negociations 
with  the  Protellant  princes  of  Germany.  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  a£l  of  fe verity  did 
not  terrify  the  people.  New  defections  from  the  church 
wTere  announced  to  him.  Andrew  Cunningham  fon  to 
the  mailer  of  Glencairn,  James  Hamilton  brother  to 
Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr,  and  the  celebrated 
George  Buchanan  the  hiftorian,  wTere  imprifoned  upon 
fufpicion  of  herefy  }  and  if  they  had  not  found  means 
to  efcape,  would  probably  have  periihed  at  the  (lake. 
In  this  declining  condition  of  Popery,  the  cardinal  held 
many  mournful  confultations  with  the  bilhops.  All 
their  intrigues  and  wifdom  were  employed  to  devife  me¬ 
thods  to  fupport  themfelves.  The  projeCl  of  an  inquifi- 
torial  court  was  conceived,  and  afforded  a  didant  view 
of  the  extirpation  of  heretics.  To  ereCl  this  tribunal, 
they  allured  James  V.  with  the  hopes  of  the  confifcation 
and  fpoils,  which  might  enrich  him,  from  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  punidiment  of  the  reformed.  He  yielded  to 
their  folicitations,  and  gave  them  the  fan&ion  of  his  au¬ 
thority. 

A  formal  commiffion  was  granted,  condituting  a  court 
of  inquiry  after  heretics,  and  nominating  for  its  prefident 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fennard,  natural  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Arran.  The  officious  affiduity  of  this  man,  his 
ambition,  and  his  third  of  blood,  were  in  a  high  degree 
acceptable  to  the  clergy  5  and  to  this  eminence  their  re¬ 
commendation  had  promoted  him.  Upon  the  dighted 
fufpicion  he  was  allowed  to  call  any  perfoh  before  him, 
to  fcrutinize  his  creed,  and  to  abfolve  or  to  condemn 
him.  A  tribunal  fo  dreadful  could  not  have  found  a 
dire&or  more  fuited  to  it.  He  was  in  hade  to  fill  the 
prifons  of  the  kingdom  with  culprits,  and  was  taking 
down  in  lids  the  names  of  all  thofe  to  whom  herefy  was 
imputed  by  popular  report,  and  whom  the  arts  of  mali¬ 
cious  men  had  reprefen  ted  as  the  objedls  of  correction 
and  punidiment.  But,  while  he  was  brooding  over 
mifchief,  and  multiplying  in  fancy  the  triumphs  of  his 
wickednefs,  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  prefented  Ha¬ 
milton  himfelf  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  and  conduCled 
him  to  the  fcaffold. 

The  brother  of  Mr  Hamilton  the  martyr,  to  avoid 
perfecution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  banidiment  •, 
but,  by  the  interceffion  of  his  friends,  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  return  for  a  (hort  time  to  his  own  country,  that 
he  might  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  family.  He  was 
connected  with  Sir  James  Hamilton  ;  and,  truding  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  ventured  to  prolong  his  day  beyond 
the  period  allowed  him.  This  trefpafs  was  trivial.  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  being  willing  to  give  a  fignal  ex¬ 
ample  of  feverity,  and  by  this  means  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  the  more  with  the  priedhood,  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  making  his  own  relation  the  victim  of  his 
power.  Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his  perfonal  fecu- 
rity,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  mod  private  ma¬ 
chinations  of  this  inquifitor,  difpatched  his  fon  to  the 
king,  who  was  about  to  pafs  the  Forth  in  a  barge, 
and  intreated  him  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  as  Sir 
James  Hamilton  had  confpired  with  the  houfe  of  Dou¬ 
glas  to  affaffmate  him,  James  V.  being  at  variance 


with  the  houfe  of  Douglas,  had  reafons  of  fufpicion,  Scotland, 
and  was  difpofed  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  mod 
flagitious  of  Sir  James  Hamilton.  He  inflruCled  the 
young  gentleman  to  go  with  expedition  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  open  the  matter  to  the  privy-council ;  and  that 
he  might  be  treated  with  the  greater  refpeCl,  he  fur- 
niflied  him  with  the  ring  which  he  was  accuflomed  to 
fend  to  them  on  thofe  important  occafions  which  re¬ 
quired  their  addrefs  and  aClivity.  Sir  James  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned.  An  accufation 
of  having  deviled  and  attempted  the  king’s  death  at 
different  times  was  preferred  againfl  him.  His  defence 
appeared  to  be  weak  and  unfatisfaClory.  A  jury,  which 
confifted  of  men  of  rank  and  charaCler,  pronounced 
him  guilty  *,  and,  being  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  condemn 
of  a  traitor,  lie  loft  his  head,  and  the  quarters  of  his  ed  and  exes 
body  were  expofed  upon  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Edin-cuted. 
burgh.  The  clergy,  who  could  not  prevent  his  trial 
and  execution,  regretted  his  death,  but  did  not  think  of 
appointing  a  fucceffor  to  him  in  their  court  of  inquifi- 
tion. 

In  other  refpeCls,  however,  James  (bowed  great  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Being  diffatisfied 
with  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  a  model  of  the 
like  inftitution  in  Scotland.  Great  objeClions  lay  againlt 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  ambulatory  courts  of  ju¬ 
ftice.  The  authority  of  the  heritable  jurifdiClions  was 
almoft  exclufive  of  all  law  ;  for  though  the  king  might  jam^2re- 
prefide  in  them,  yet  he  feldom  did  fo*,  and  appeals  be-  gulates  ths 
fore  the  council  were  difagreeable  and  expenfive.  The  courts  of 
inftitution  of  the  lords  of  articles  threw  too  much  weight  Ju^lce' 
into  their  fcale,  as  no  bufinefs  could  be  tranfaCled  in 
parliament  but  what  they  allowed  or  permitted  $  and 
it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  direCt  them 
as  he  pleafed.  The  true  fource  of  the  public  grievan¬ 
ces,  in  matters  of  property,  lay  in  the  difregard  ftiown 
to  the  excellent  aCls  which  had  paft  during  the  reigns  of 
the  firft  three  James’s,  and  which  had  not  been  fuffici- 
ently  fupported  in  the  late  reigns.  The  evil  had  ga¬ 
thered  ftrength  during  the  minority  of  James  V.  5  and 
he  refolved  to  eftablifh  a  (landing  jury  for  all  matters  of 
law  and  equity  (for,  properly  fpeaking,  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  in  Scotland  is  no  more),  with  a  prefident,  who  was 
to  be  the  mouth  of  the  affembly.  On  the  13th  of  May,  An*  1532,  • 
1532,  as  we  find  by  a  curious  manufeript  in  the  Britifh  473 
mufeum,  the  lords  of  the  articles  laid  before  the  pnrlia-  Origin  of 
ment  the  propofition  for  inftituting  this  court,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words  :  “  Item,  anent  (concerning)  the  fecond  iG  10n* 
artickel  concerning  the  order  of  juftice  5  becaufe  our  fo- 
vereign  lord  is  maift  defirous  to  have  an  permanent  order 
of  juftice  for  the  univerfal  of  all  his  lieges  j  and  therefore 
tendis  to  inftitute  an  college  of  cunning  and  wife  men 
for  doing  and  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  all  civil  ac¬ 
tions  :  and  therefore  thinke  to  be  chofen  certain  perfons 
maift  convenient  and  qualified  yair  (there),  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fifteen  perfons,  half  fpiritual,  half  temporal,  with 
an  prefident.” 

In  the  year  1533,  hoftilities  were  recommenced  with  An.  1533, 
England ;  but  after  fome  (light  incurfions  on  both  (ides,  474 
a  truce  again  took  place.  The  moft  remarkable  tranf-Flegocia- 
aClions  of  this  period,  however,  next  to  the  religious 
perfections  already  mentioned,  were  the  negociations  marria^ »  . 
lor  the  king’s  marriage.  Indeed,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
monarch  mentioned  in  hiftory  who  feems  to  have  had  a 
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greater  variety  of  choice,  or  whom  it  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pleafe.  The  fituation  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scotland  a  kingdom  of  great 
confequence,  as  holding  the  balance  between  France, 
England,  and  the  empire  of  Germany  ;  and  each  of 
the  rival  powers  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
James,  by  giving  him  a  wife. — In  1534,  King  Francis 
offered  him  his  daughter  ;  and  the  match  was  ilrongly 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  flill  li¬ 
ving  in  France,  and  ferved  James  with  great  fidelity. 
The  fame  year  the  Imperial  ambaffador  arrived  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  prefented,  in  the  name  of  his  mailer,  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  James,  who  had  already  been 
inverted  with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Francis.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  princeffes  *, 
Mary  of  Aullria,  the  emperor’s  firter,  and  widow'  of 
Lewis  king  of  Hungary  ;  Mary  of  Portugal,  the 
daughter  of  his  firter  Eleonora  of  Auftria  ;  or  Mary  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henry.  An¬ 
other  condition,  however,  was  annexed  to  this  propo- 
fal,  viz.  that,  to  fupprefs  the  herefies  of  the  time,  a 
council  rtiould  be  held  for  obviating  the  calamities 
which  threatened  the  Chriffian  religion.  Thefe  propo- 
fals  would  have  met  with  a  more  ready  acceptance 
from  James,  had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  been  dif- 
gurted  with  Charles,  for  allowing  too  great  a  latitude 
to  the  Protertants  of  Germany.  James,  in  his  anfwer, 
returned  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  moft 
polite  terms,  for  the  fplendid  alliances  he  had  offered. 
He  mentioned  the  propofal  of  the  council  as  being  a 
raeafure  rather  to  be  wiffied  for  than  expelled  ;  becaufe 
it  ought  to  be  free  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  of 
the  firft  councils;  its  members  confiding  of  the  moft 
charitable,  quiet,  and  dilinterefted  part  of  the  clergy. 
He  faid,  that  if  fiich  a  council  could  be  obtained,  he 
would  willingly  fend  ecclefiaftics  to  it  ;  but  if  not,  that 
every  prince  ought  to  reform  the  errors  of  do&rine, 
and  the  faults  of  the  clergy.,  within  his  own  dominions. 
He  bewailed  the  obftinate  conduct  of  his  uncle  in  his 
divorce  and  marriage ;  and  offered  his  beft  offices  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
wifhing  that  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  would  unite 
their  arms  againft  their  common  enemy  the  Turks. 
He  hinted,  very  juftly,  that  his  Imperial  majefty  had 
offered  more  than  he  could  perform  ;  becaufe  his  con- 
fin,.  Mary  of  England,  was  not  at  his  difpofal.  The 
ambaffador  replied,  that  his  marter,  if  perfuafion  failed, 
would  compel  Henry  by  force  of  arms  to  refign  her. 
.lames  anfvvered  this  ridiculous  declaration  by  obferving, 
that  the  emperor  then  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
all  laws  both  divine  and  human  ;  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  to  give  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three  prin¬ 
ceffes,  all  of  them  being  fo  illuftrioas  and  deferring  ; 
but,  to  (how  how  much  he  valued  an  alliance  with  his 
Imperial  majefty,  he  would  become  a  fuppliant  to  that 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Chriftiern  king  of 
Denmark,  to  become  his  bride.  The  ambaffador’s  an- 
fwer  to  this  unexpe&ed  requeft  was,  that  ffie  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  count  palatine,  and  that  before  that 
time  the  marriage  was  probably  completed. 

But  whether  the  Imperial  ambaffador  had  any  right  to 
offer  the  Englifh  princefs  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by  moft  hi- 
ftorians,  that  James  was  offered  either  Mary  or  Elizabeth 
by  their  father  Henry  himfelf.  To  Mary  of  Bourbon, 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  he  is  faid  to 
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have  been  contrafted ;  but  for  fome  reafon  all  there  Scotland, 
matches  w'ere  broken  off;  and  the  king  at  laft  went  to 
France,  where  he  married  Magdalen  the  eldeft  daugh- 
ter  of  Francis.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Paris  the  king  of 
in  the  year  1537,  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  among  France^ 
other  things  ferved  up  by  way  of  deffert  at  the  marriage-  daughter, 
fealt,  were  a  number  of  covered  cups  filled  with  pieces  An*  1^37* 
of  gold  and  gold-duft,  the  native  produce  of  Scotland, 
which  James  diftributed  among  the  guefts.  Thi9  gold 
was  found  in  the  mines  of  Crawford-moor,  which  were 
then  worked  by  the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  royal  pair  embarked  for  Leith,  under  con¬ 
voy  of  four  large  ftiips  of  war,  and  landed  on  the  28th  ^ 
of  the  fame  month.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  inex-  wj10 
preffible,  but  it  was  of  firort  continuance ;  for  the  foon  after* 
young  queen  died  of  a  fever  on  the  2 2d  of  July  the  fame 
year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower ;  for  the 
fame  year  he  fent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  nego* 
ciate  his  fecond  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  Mary  of  j.,n  ^ 
Guife,  duchefs-dowager  of  Longueville.  In  this  he  vailed  by 
was  rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  but  not  before tvs  uncle 
James  had  been  contracted  to  her.  But  this  was  no- ,n  a  Second 
thing  to  Henry  ;  for  he  not  only  infifted  on  having 
lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  fome  menaces  againft  J 

Francis,  becaufe  he  would  not  comply  with  this  unjufti- 
fiable  wequeft.  In  Januaiy  1538,  fhe  was  married  to 
James,  and  efcorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admiral  of 
France  with  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  as  both  James 
and  Francis  were  fufpicious  that  Henry  would  make 
fome  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.  But  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  happened,  and  fhe  landed  fafely  at 
Fifenefs ;  wffience  fhe  was  conducted  to  the  king  at  St 
Andrew’s.  480 

But  while  James  appeared  thus  to  be  giving  himfelf  Cruel  exe- 
up  to  the  plealures  of  love,  he  was  in  other  refpefls  ‘  ution.of 
fhowing  himfelf  a  bloody  tyrant.  Some  differences  ^“^houfe 
lifted  between  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  in  thcof  por^es> 
north.  The  heir  of  the  houie  laft  mentioned  had  been 
educated  in  a  loofe  diffipated  manner,  and  afiociated 
with  a  worthlefs  fellow  named  Strahan .  Having  refu- 
fed  this  favourite  fomething  he  had  afked,  the  latter  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  Gordon  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  it  is 
faid,  affifted  him  in  forming  a  charge  of  treafon  againft 
Forbes.  He  was  accufed  of  intending  to  reftore  the 
Douglafes  to  their  forfeited  eftates  and  honours ;  which 
improbable  ftory  being  fupported  by  fome  venal  evi¬ 
dences,  the  unhappy  young  man  was  condemned  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  The  king  could  not  but  fee  the 
injuftice  of  this  execution  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  fome 
compenfation  for  it,  banifhed  Strahan.  The  following 
execution,  which  happened  a  few  days  after,  was  much 
more  inhuman,  infomuch  that  it  would  have  flained  the 
annals  even  of  the  moft  defpotic  tyrant.  The  earl  of 
Angus,  finding  that  he  could  not  regain  the  favour  of 
the  king,  had  recourfe  to  the  method  ufual  in  thofe 
days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations  on  the  bor-  481 
ders.  This  crime  was  fufticient  with  James  to  occafion  and  of  the 
the  death  of  his  innocent  fifter,  the  dowager-lady  of  ^wa^r 
Glam  mis.  She  had  been  addreffed  by  one  Lyon,  whom  q. 

(lie  had  rejected  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ca?npbcll.  Lyon,  exafperated  at  this  repulfe, .  found 
means  of  admittance  to  James,  whom  he  filled  with  the 
greatert  terrors  on  account  of  the  practices  of  the  family 
of  Angus;  and  at  laft  charged  the  lady,  her  hufhand, 
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and  an  old  prieff,  with  a  defign  of  poifoning  the  king  in 
order  to  reftore  Angus.  The  parlies  were  all  remark¬ 
able  for  their  quiet  and  innocent  lives ;  but  even  this 
circumftance  was  by  tlieir  diabolical  accufer  turned  to 
their  prejudice,  bv  reprefenting  it  as  the  effect  of  cun¬ 
ning  or  caution.  In  this  reign  an  accufation  of  treafon 
was  always  followed  by  condemnation.  The  evidence 
again fl  the  lady,  however,  appeared  fo  abfurd  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  fome  of  the  judges  were  for  dropping 
the  prcfecution,  and  others  for  recommending  her  cafe 
to  the  king  :  but  the  majority  prevailed  to  have  it  de¬ 
termined  by  a  jury,  who  brought  her  in  guilty  }  and  (he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  Caftle-hiU  of 
Edinburgh.  The  defence  made  by  her  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  abled  orator,  and  undeniably  proved 
her  innbcence  5  but  though  it  was  reported  to  James,  it 
was  fo  far  from  mitigating  her  fentence,  that  it  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  her  hudnnd  being  obliged  to  behold  her 
execution.  The  unhappy  hufband  himfelf  endeavoured 
to  make  his  way  over  the  caftle  wall  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  the  rope  proving  too  fnort,  he  was  dafhed  in  pieces  f 
and  Lord  Glarnmis  her  Ion,  though  but  a  child,  was 
imprifoned  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  old 
prieib,  though  put  to  the  torture,  confeffed  nothing,  and 
was  freed.  Lyon,  like  the  other  accufer  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  baniihed. 

Whether  thefe  and  other  cruelties  had  affe&ed  the 
king’s  confidence,  or  whether  his  brain  had  been  deran¬ 
ged  by  the  difiraflions  of  the  different  parties,  is  un¬ 
known  *,  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1540,  he 
began  to  live  retired  :  his  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi- 
fiered  retreat  of  monks  5  his  deep  was  haunted  by  the 
mod  frightful  dreams,  which  he  ccndrued  into  appari¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whofe  exe¬ 
cution  has  already  been  mentioned,  feemed  continually 
prefented  to  his  eyes.  Perhaps  the  lofs  of  his  two  Tons, 
who  died  on  the  fame  day  that  Sir  James  was  executed, 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  man  more  remark¬ 
ably  to  his  remembrance.  No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
gloom  of  his  mind  $  and  he  now  faw  his  court  abandon¬ 
ed  by  almod  all  his  nobility. 

At  lad  James  was  in  fome  degree  roufed  from  his  in- 
aftion,  by  the  preparations  made  againd  him  by  his 
uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Some  differences  had 
already  taken  place ;  to  accommodate  which,  Henry 
had  dedred  a  conference  with  James  at  York.  But  this 
the  latter,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  had  declined. 
The  confequence  was  a  rupture  between  the  two  courts, 
and  the  Englifh  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots  trading  vef- 
fels.  Henry  threatened  to  revive  the  antiquated  claim 
cf  the  Englifh  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  and  had  given 
orders  for  a  formidable  invafion  of  the  Scotch  borders. 
He  complained  that  James  had  ufurped  his  title  of  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  to  which  he  had  added  the  word 
Chridian.  implying  that  Henry  was  an  infidel  :  but  the 
kings  of  Scotland  had,  fome  time  before,  been  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  papal  fee  with  that  title.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  turned  his  attention  towards  Ireland,  the 
north  of  which  was  peopled  with  inhabitants  who  own¬ 
ed  no  fovereign  but  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  of¬ 
fered  to  ferve  James  againll  the  Englifh ;  fome  of  their 
chiefs  having  a&ually  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done 
homage  to  James.  Henry  had,  about  this  time,  declar¬ 
ed  himfelf  king  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  before 
only  fly  led  the  lord ;  and  James-  ftrenuoufiy  afferted, 
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that  he  had  a  preferable  claim  to  at  leaf!  one  half  of  that  Sotlaad.  . 
ifland,  which  had  been  peopled  by  the  fubje6ls  of  Scot- 
land.  Though  the  Scotch  htftorians  of  this  reign  take 
very  little  notice  of  this  incident,  yet  James  appears  to 
have  been  very  tenacious  of  his  title  *,  and  that  there 
wras  a  great  intercourfe  carried  on  between  the  fubjefts 
of  Scotland  and  the  northern  Iridi,  who  utianimoufly 
acknowledged  James  for  their  natural  fovereign.  In¬ 
deed,  this  was  the  only  ground  of  quarrel  that  the  king, 
with  the  lead  lliadowT  of  judice,  could  allege  againlt 
Henry.  ^  ...  4S6 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public- fpirited  a£ls  An  a<d  of 
were  pa  fifed  ;  and  before  the  affembly  was  diffolvcd,  indemnity 
the  members  renewed  the  afls  againd  leafing-making  ) 
by  which  is  meant  the  mifreprefenting  of  the  king  to  his^i^  the 
nobles,  or  the  nobles  to  their  king  :  and  James,  to  dif- king’s  mi- 
mifs  them  in  good  humour,  palled  an  at\  of  free  grace  nority. 
for  all  crimes  committed  in  his  minority  j  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  be¬ 
ing  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca¬ 
tharine  Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  found  himfelf  either  deferted  or 
didruded  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Prote- 
dant  as  well  as  Catholic.  James  and  his  clergy  relied 
greatly  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry  ;  but 
the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis,  left  ^ 
Henry,  whofe  dominions  they  had  threatened  jointly  to  Prepara- 
invade,  at  liberty  to  continue  his  preparations  againd  tions  of 
the  Scots.  Henry  firft  ordered  his  fleet,  then  the  moftIIemH 
formidable  of  any  in  the  world,  to  make  frefti  defeents 
upon  Scotland.  At  the  fame  time,  he  appointed  a  very 
confiderable  army  to  rendezvous  upon  the  borders,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one  of  his  war¬ 
dens,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  two  brothers  Sir  George 
and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  James  was  every  day  ex¬ 
pelling  fupplies  of  money,  arms,  and  other  neceffaries 
from  Francis  *,  but  thefe  not  arriving,  he  reaffembled ' 
his  parliament  on  the  141I1  of  March,  which  gratified 
him  in  all  his  demands.  Many  excellent  regulations 
were  made  for  the  internal  government,  peace,  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  kingdom,  and  againd  the  exportation  of 
money  indead  of  merchandife.  A£l$  were  paffed  for» 
fortifying  and  embellifhing  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  arid 
for  better  fupplying  the  fubjefts  with  wine,  and  all  the 
other  neceffaries  of  life.  The  royal  revenue  was  in- 
creafed  by  many  additional  edates  *,  and  there  was  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  the  bed  plans  for  a  national  militia  that 
perhaps  ever  appeared.  As  yet,  excepting -in  the  dif- 
appointment  which  Henry  met  with  from  his  nephew  in 
not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had  no  grounds  for  com¬ 
mencing  hodilities.  But  it  is  here  proper  to  obferve,^^  0f 
that  the  queen-mother  was  then  dead  ;  and  confequent-  the  queen¬ 
ly  the  connexion  between  James  and  Henry  was  weak-  mother, 
ened.  Whatever  her  private  character  might  be,  (he 
was  certainly  a  happy  inftrument  of  preventing  blood- 
died  between  the  two  kingdoms.  She  was  buried  with 
royal  honours  at  Perth. 

James,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  mod 
defirable  fituation.  His  domain,  by  forfeitures  and  o- 
therwife,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors. 

He  could  command  the  purfes  of  his  clergy  ;  he  had 
large  fums  of  ready  money  in  his  exchequer  $  his  forts 
were  well  dored  and  fortified  *,  and  he  was  now  daily 
receiving  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition 
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from  France,  All  this  happinefs,  however,  was  only 
apparent ;  for  the  affe&ions  of  his  nobility,  and  the 
wafer  part  of  his  fubje<5ts,  were  now  alienated  from  him 
more  than  ever,  by  his  exceflive  attachment  to  bigotry 
and  perfecution. 

He  had  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  command 
his  army  on  the  borders,  confining  of  10,000  men  ^ 
and  his  lieutenant-general  was  Sir  Walter  Lindfay  of 
Torphichen,  who  had  feen  a  great  deal  of  foreign  fer- 
vice,  and  was  efteemed  an  excellent  officer,  Huntly 
acquitted  himfelf  admirably  in  his  commiffion  •,  and  was 
fo  well  ferved  by  his  fpies,  as  to  have  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Englifh  intended  to  furprife  and  burn 
Jedburgh  and  Kelfo.  The  Englifh  army  under  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Bowes  and  the  Douglafes,  with  other  northern 
Engliffimen,  continued  ftill  on  the  borders  :  and  one  of 
the  refolutions  which  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  had 
formed,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  their  own  ground, 
nor  to  a£l  offenfively,  unlefs  their  enemies  invaded 
Scotland.  Huntly  being  informed  that  the  Engliffi  had 
advanced,  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  to  a  place  called 
HciJdanrig,  and  that  they  had  deftroyed  great  part  of 
the  Scotch  and  debateable  lands,  refolved  to  engage 
them  ;  and  the  Engliffi  were  aftonifhed,  when  at  day¬ 
break  they  faw  the  Scotch  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  Neither  party  could  now  retreat  without  fight¬ 
ing  j  and  Torphichen,  who  led  the  van,  confifting  of 
2000  of  the  beft  troops  of  Scotland,  charged  the  Eng¬ 
liffi  fo  furioufly,  that  Huntly  gained  a  complete  and  an 
eafy  vi&ory.  Above  200  of  the  Engliffi  rvere  killed, 
and  600  taken  prifoners  5  among  whom  were  their  ge¬ 
neral  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Sir  William  Moubray,  and 
about  60  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  northern  barons  )  the 
earl  of  Angus  efcaping  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 
The  lofs  of  the  Scots  was  inconfiderable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  having  raifed 
a  great  army,,  had  orders  to  march  northwards,  and  to 
diftribute  a  manifefto,  complaining  of  James  for  having 
difappointed  Henry  in  the  interview  at  York,  and  reviving 
the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  anceftors  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  It  was  plain,  from 
the  words  of  this  manifefto,  that  Henry  was  ftill  placa¬ 
ble  towards  James  }  and  that  he  w  ould  eafily  have  dropt 
that  claim,  if  his  nephew  would  make  any  perfonal  ad¬ 
vances  towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  condition  of  James  was  now  deplorable.  The 
few  faithful  counfellors  whom  he  had  about  him,  fuch 
as  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  then  lord  treafurer, 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  could  have  no  dependence  on 
his  nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  clergy  5  and  James, 
fometimes,  in  a  fit  of  diftraftion,  would  draw  his  dag¬ 
ger  on  the  cardinal  and  other  ecclefiaftics  when  they 
came  to  him  with  frefh  proportions  of  murder  and  pro- 
feriptions,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  prefence.  But  he 
had  no  conftancy  of  mind  *,  and  he  certainly  put  into 
his  pocket  a  bloody  fcroll  that  had  been  brought  him 
by  his  priefts,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
firft  fubjeft  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lord  Erfkine,  and  fome  o- 
thers  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  frefh  attempt  to  gain 
time  j  and  Henry  even  condefcended  to  order  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  York), 
the  lord  privy  feal,  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him.  The  conferences  were  fhort  and  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  duke  bitterly  complained,  that  the 
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Scots  fought  only  to  amufe  him  till  the  feafon  for  ac-  Scotland, 
tion  wras  over.  In  fhort,  he  confidered  both  them  and 
Learmouth,  who  was  ordered  to  attend  him,  as  fo  many  492 
fpies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the  21ft  The  duke 
of  O&ober  before  he  entered  the  eaftern  borders  of 
land.  According  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  his  army  janci  wjth 
confifted  of  40,000  men  )  but  the  Englifh  have  fixed  it  formidable 
at  20,000.  army. 

James  affe&ed  to  complain  of  this  invafion  as  being 
unprovoked  5  but  he  loft  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the  danger.  The  fituation  of  his  nobility,  who  were 
prefled  by  a  foreign  invafion  on  the  one  hand,  and  do- 
meftic  tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hold  fre¬ 
quent  con  flotations  ^  and  in  one  of  them,  they  refolved 
to  renew  the  feene  that  had  been  a£ed  at  Lawder 
bridge  under  James  III.  by  hanging  all  his  grandfon’s 
evil  counfellors.  The  Scots  hiftorians  fay,  that  this  Confyiracy 
refolution  was  not  executed,  becaufe  the  nobility  could  agail  ft 
not  agree  about  the  vi&ims  that  were  to  be  facrificed 
and  that  the  king,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army 
at  Falla-moor,  having  intelligence  of  their  confultation, 
removed  haftily  to  Edinburgh  5  from  which  he  fent, 
orders  for  his  army  to  advance,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  appears  not  as  yet  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Scotch  borders.  The  anfwer  of  the  nobility 
was,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  attack  the  duke 
on  Engliffi  ground  $  but  that  if  he  invaded  Scotland, 
they  knew  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Huntly,  who 
camrnanded  the  van  of  the  Scottiffi  army,  confifting  of 
10,000  men,  was  of  the  fame  opinion  :  but  no  fooner 
did  Norfolk  pafs  the  Tweed,  than  he  harafied  the 
Engliffi  army,  cut  off  their  foraging  parties,  and  di- 
ftrefled  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  duke  agreed  ^ 
once  more  to  a  conference  for  peace  \  which  was  mana-The  Eng- 
ged,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  by  the  biffiop  of  Ork-  hfh  obliged 
ney  and  Sir  James  Learmouth  \  but  nothing  was  con- t0  retreat* 
eluded.  The  Engliffi  general,  finding  it  now  impoffible 
on  many  accounts  to  profecute  his  invafion,  repafied  the 
Tweed  \  and  was  haraffed  in  his  march  by  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  who  defifted  from  the  purfilit  the  moment  his 
enemies  gained  Engliffi  ground. 

James,  whofe  army  at  this  time  amounted  to  above  The  Scots 
30,000  men,  continued  ftill  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  refufe  to 
he  fent  frequent  meflages  to  order  his  nobility  and  ge-purfue* 
nerals  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  into  England  } 
but  thefe  were  difregarded.  James  was  flattered,  that 
now  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  for  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  by  England  to  Scot¬ 
land.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
baffador,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  own 
troops.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  reaffembling  his  army,  which  was  dif- 
banded  after  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  retreat.  This  pro- 
je£t  appeared  fo  plaufible  and  fo  promising  that  feveral 
of  the  nobility  are  faid  to  have  agreed  to  it,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  lord  Maxwell,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Caffilis, 
and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Fleming,  Somerville,  and 
Erlkine  :  others  reprefented,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arms 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  fufficient  honour,  by 
obliging  the  powerful  army  of  the  Engliffi,  with  their 
moft  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
ffiameful  retreat  before  a  handful  3  that  the  force  of 
Scoland  was  inferior  to  that  of  England  }  and  that  an 
honourable  peace  was  ftill  pra£licable.  It  wTas  faid,  in 
reply  to  thofe  confiderations,  that  the  ftate  ot  the  quar¬ 
rel 
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rel  was  now  greatly  altered  ;  that  Henry  had  in  his 
manifedo  declared  his  intention  of  enllaving  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  he  treated  the  nobility  as  his  vaffals;  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  guilty  of  burning  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  the  defencelefs  inhabitants,  by  laying  about  20 
villages  and  towns  in  allies  ;  and  that  rio  Scotchman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry’s  gold,  would  op- 
pole  the  king’s  will.  The  lad,  perhaps,  was  the  chief 
argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  carry  the 
war  into  England  by  Solway,  provided  he  were  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  It  was  at  lad  agreed  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  fliould  openly  raife  men, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter  the  eaftern  marches,  where 
they  were  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max¬ 
well  was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  well.  Pri¬ 
vate  letters  were  everywhere  circulated  to  raife  thofe 
who  were  to  ferve  under  the  lord  Maxwell  ;  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  Caddis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Erfkine,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  great  importance.  James,  who  never  was  fufpeft- 
ed  of  pufillunimity,  ivould  probably  have  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  had  he  not  been  dif- 
fuaded  from  it  by  his  prieds  and  minions,  who  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  the  confultations  at  Fallamoor,  and  the 
other  treafonable  practices  of  the  nobility.  They  ad¬ 
ded,  that  mod  of  them  being  corrupted  by  Engliih 
gold,  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  He* 
was  at  lad  perfuaded  to  repair  to  the  cattle  of  Loch- 
maben  or  Carlaverock,  and  there  to  wait  the  iffue  of 
the  inroad. 

It  wras  probably  at  this  place  that  James  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  come  to  the  fatal  refolntion  of  appointing 
one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  foil  of  the  houfe  of  Iloflin,  and 
a  favourite  minion  at  court,  to  command  the  army  in 
chief;  and  his  commidion  was  made  ouc  accordingly. 
On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Scots  began  their  march 
at  midnight ;  and  having  palled  the  Eik,  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  villages  were  feen  in  dames  by  the  break  of  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  Englidi  warden  of  thofe 
marches,  the  battard  Dacres,  and  Pvlufgrave,  liadily  rai- 
fed  a  few  troops,  the  wdiole  not  exceeding  500  men, 
and  drew  them  up  on  an  advantageous  ground  ;  when 
Sinclair,  ordering  the  royal  banner  to  be  di fplayed,  and 
being  mounted  on  the  {boulders  of  two  tall  men,  pro¬ 
duced  and  read  his  commidion.  It  is  impoffible  to 
imagine  the  confternation  into  which  the  Scots  were 
thrown  on  this-occadon ;  and  their  leaders  fetting  the 
example,  the  whole  army  declared  (according  to  the 
Scotch  authors),  that  they  would  rather  furrender 
themfelves  prifoners  to  the  Englidi,  than  fubmit  to  be 
commanded  by  fuch  a  general."  In  an  indant,  all  order 
in  the  Scotch  army  was  overturned;  horfe  and  foot, 
foldiers  and  fcullions,  noblemen  and  peafants,  were  in¬ 
termingled.  It  was  eafy  for  the  Englidi  general  to 
perceive  this  confufion,  and  perhaps  to  guefs  at  its 
caufe.  A  hundred  of  his  light-horfe  happened  to  ad¬ 
vance  :  they  met  no  reddance  :  the  nobles  were  the  fird 
who  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners ;  and  the  red  of 
the  Englidi  advancing,  they  obtained  a  bloodlefs  vic¬ 
tory  ;  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  prifoners 
of  Scotch  foldiers,  and  few  or  none  'were  killed.  The 
lord  Herbert  relates  the  circumdances  of  this  diameful 
affair  with  fome  immaterial  differences ;  but  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  the  .Scots  authorities.  He  mentions. 
Vol.  XVill.  Part  II. 
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however,  110  more  than  800  common  foldiers  having  been 
made  prifoners.  The  chief  of  the  prifoners  were  the  earls 
of  Cadilis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Maxwell,  Fleming, 
Somerville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  with  above  200  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

James  was  then  at  Carlaverock,  which  is  about  12 
miles  dittant  from  the  place  of  aftion,  depreffed  in  his 
fpirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  the  expedition, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Raid  of  Solway  tjiofs. 
When  the  news  reached  him,  and  hi  learned  that  the 


Scotland. 


earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edin-  49(J 
burgh,  he  was  feized  with  an  additional  dejeftion  of  James  V*. 
mind,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave.  In  fuch  a  iitu-tliW°f 
ation  every  cruel  aftion  of  his  former  life  wounded  ^e/ijer 
his  confidence  ;  and  he  at  lad  funk  into  a  fullen  melan-  ^  c^rajer 
choly,  which  admitted  of  no  confolation.  From  Car- 
laverock  he  removed  to  Falkland  ;  and  was  lometimcs 
heard  to  exprefs  himfelf  as  if  he  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility  were  in  a  ccnfpiracy  againd  his 
perfon  and  dignity.  The  prefence  of  the  few  attend¬ 
ants  who  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  who 
were  the  wicked  indruments  of  his  mifeondud,  feemed 
to  aggravate  his  lufferings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  take  any  fudenance.  His  death  being  now*' 
inevitable,  Beaton  approached  his  bed-fide  with  a  pa¬ 
per,  to  which  he  is  laid  to  have  direded  the  king’s 
hand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  lad  will.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  while  James  was  in  this  deplorable  date, 
a  meffenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter;  and 
the  lad  words  he  was  dittinclly  heard  to  lay,  wmre,  “  It 
will  end  as  it  began  ;  the  crown  came  by  a  lafs,  and 
it  will  go  by  a  lab.”  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  in  broken  ejaculations  pronounced  the  word 
Solway  tnofs ,  and  fome  faint  expreffions  alluding  to  the 
difgrace  he  differed.  In  this  date  he  languiihed 
for  Ibme  days ;  for  it  is  certain  lie  did  not  dirvive 
‘be  1 4th-  _  _  Soo 

James  V.  was  fucceeded  by  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  Is  fucceed- 
whofe  birth  we  have  already  mentioned.  James  had,edb>'Ma" 
taken  no  deps  for  the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom,  fo  that0* 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  public  affairs  into  confudon.  The  fituation  of  cor 
Scotland  indeed  at  this  time  was  very  critical.  Many  Critical 
of  the  nobility  were  prifoners  in  England,  and  thofe  whofituation  cf 
remained  at  home  were  faftious  and  turbulent.  The  na_affair~* 
tion  was  difpirited  by  an  unfuccefsful  war.  Commo¬ 
tions  were  daily  excited  on  account  of  religion,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  had  formed  a  defign  of  adding  Scotland  to  his 
other  dominions.  By  a  tedamentary  deed,  which  Car- 
dr  al  Beaton^  had  forged  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign, 

Lc  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  queen  and  governor  of 
the  realm,  and  three  of  the  principal  nobility  were 
named  to  aft  as  his  counfellors  in  the  adminiff ration. 

The  nobility  and  the  people,  however,  calling  in  quedicn 
the  authenticity  of  this  deed,  which  he  could  not  eda- 
blifti,  the  cardinal  was  degraded  from  the  dignity  he  - 
had  affumed  ;  and  the  edates  of  the  kingdom  advanced 
to  the  regency  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  whomEai?-Ar 
they  judged  to  be  entitled  to  this  didinftion,  as  the  fe-ran  ap- 
cond  perlon  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  neared  heir,  after  pointed  re-  - 
Mary,  to  the  crown.  gent. 


I  he  dugrace  of  Cardinal  Beaton  might  have  proved 
the  dellruftion  of  his  parly,  if  the  earl  of  Arran  had; 
been  endowed  with  vigour  of  mind  and  abilitv.  But 
4  K  "  his 
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iis  views  were  circumfcribed  5  and  he  did  not  compen- 
fate  for  this  defe6V  by  any  firmnefs  of  purpofe.  He 
was  too  indolent  to  gain  partizans,  and  too  irrefolute 
to  fix  them.  Slight  difficulties  filled  him  with  era* 
barraffment,  and  great  ones  overpowered  him.  His 
enemies,  applying  themfelves  to  the  timidity  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  betrayed  him  into  weakncffes )  and  the  efteem 
which  his  gentlenefs  had  procured  him  in  private  life, 
was  loft  in  the  contempt  attending  his  public  conduct, 
which  was  feeble,  S  actuating,  and  inconfiftent. 

The  attachment  which  the  regent  was  known  to 
ptofefs  for  the  reformed  religion,  procured  him  the  love 
of  the  people  j  his  high  birth,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his 
virtues,  conciliated  their  refpeft  *,  and  from  the  circum- 
ment  to  the  fiance,  that  his  name  was  at  the  head  cf  the  roll  of  he- 
reforma-  reties  which  the  clergy  had  prefented  to  the  late  king,  a 
fentiment  of  tendernefs  was  mingled  with  his  populari¬ 
ty.  His  condufl  at  firfl  correfponded  with  the  impref- 
fions  entertained  in  his  favour.  Thomas  Guillame  and 
John  Rough,  two  celebrated  preachers,  were  invited 
to  live  in  his  boufe  \  and  he  permitted  them  to  de¬ 
claim  openly  aganifl  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  attacked  and  expofed  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope, 
the  worfhip  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of  faints. 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceedingly  pro¬ 
voked,  and  indefatigahly  active  in  defehce  of  the  efta- 
bliflicd  doSrines. 

This  public  fan£tion  afforded  to  the  reformation  was 
of  little  confequence,  however,  when  compared  with  a 
meafure  which  was  foon  after  adopted  by  Robert  Lord 
Maxwell.  He  propofed,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  lhould  be  permitted  to 
the  people ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt 
fhould  be  imputed  to  any  perfon  for  having  them  in  his 
poffeflion,  or  for  making  ufe  of  them.  The  regent  and 
the  three  eftates  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
pofal.  Gavin  Dunbar  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Scotland,  protefled,  indeed,  for  himfelf  and  for 
the  church,  that  no  a&  on  this  fubjeft  fhould  pafs  and 
be  effe&ual,  till  a  provincial  council  of  all  the  clergy  of 
the  kingdom  fhould  confider  and  determine,  whether 
there  was  a  neceflity  that  the  people  fhould  confult  and 
Rudy  the  feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  But  his  pro- 
teftation  being  difregarded,  the  bill  of  the  lord  Maxwell 
•was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the  regent  made  it  generally 
known  by  proclamation. 

From  this  period  copies  of  the  Bible  were  import¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  from  England  ;  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  fo  flattering  to  their  reafon,  were  proud 
to  recover  from  the  fupine  ignorance  in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  an  artful  priefthood.  To  read  be¬ 
came  a  common  accomplilhment  :  and  books  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  every  quarter,  which  difclofed  the  pride,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  abfurdities  of  the  Romifh  church  and 
fuperftitions. 

The  death  of  James  V.  proved  very  favourable  to 
the  ambitious  defigns  of  Henry.  He  now  propofed 
an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 
foil  Edward  VI.  with  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 
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-iaffeof£d*^an^*  Promote  this,  he  releafed  the  noblemen  who 
ward  VI.  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Solway,  after  having  en- 
with  Mary,  gaged  them  on  oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  alliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  the  charge 
and  cuftody  of  the  young  queen,  with  the  government 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  pofTeflion  of  her  caftles.  The 
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earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  fifteen  Scotland, 
years  in  exile,  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and 
brought  letters  from  Henry  recommending  them  to  the 
reftitution  of  their  honours  and  eftates.  The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  of  perfons  of  fuch 
eminent  Ration  }  but  though  the  Rates  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  refufed  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  into  England,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
idea  of  giving  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the  care 
of  the  caftles  to  t^ie  king  of  England.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  induce  the  regent  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of 
his  mafter  ;  but  all  his  intrigues  were  unfuccefsful )  and  507 
Henry  perceiving  that  he  muR  depart  from  fuch  extra-  Re  departs 
vacant  conditions,  at  laft  authorifed  the  commifiioners*1?? 
to  content  to  treaties  01  amity  and  marriage,  on  thep0fais, 
mod  favourable  terms  that  could  be  procured.  In  con¬ 
fequence  of  thefe  powers  given  to  the  commiffioners,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  firm  peace  and  alliance  fiiould  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  fiiould 
mutually  defend  and  protefl  each  other  in  cafe  of  an 
invafion.  The  queen  was  to  remain  within  her  own 
dominions  till  fhe  was  ten  years  of  age  j  and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any  fiiare  in  the  government.  Six 
nobles,  or  their  apparent  heirs,  were  to  be  furrendered 
to  him  in  fecurity  for  the  conveyance  of  the  young 
queen  into  England,  and  for  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Edward,  as  foon  as  Rie*  was  ten  years  of  age.  It  was 
alfo  fiipulated,  that  though  the  queen  fhould  have  iflue 
by  Edward,  Scotland  fhould  retain  not  only  its  name, 
but  its  laws  and  liberties.  g 

Thefe  conditions,  however  advantageous  to  Scotland,  The  recent 
did  not  give  entire  fatisfadion.  Cardinal  Beaton,  whooppofedby 
had  been  imprifoned  on  pretence  of  treafonable  fchemes,  Cardinal 
and  was  now  releafed  from  his  confinement  by  the  in- Beaton* 
fluence  of  the  queen  dowager,  took  all  opportunities  of 
exclaiming  againft  the  alliance,  as  tending  to  deftroy 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  He  pointed  out  to 
the  churchmen  the  dangers  which  arofe  from  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  herefy,  and  urged  them  to  unanimity  and  zeal. 
Awakening  all  their  fears  and  felfiflmefs,  they  granted 
him  a  large  fum  of  money  with  which  he  might  gain 
partizans  )  the  friars  were  dire&ed  to  preach  againft 
the  treaties  with  England  ;  and  fanatics  were  inftrudled 
to  difplay  their  rage  in  offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler.  #  .  509 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  only  antagonift  with  and  by  fe- 
whom  the  regent  had  to  deal.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  verjd  noble- 
Huntly,  Bothwel,  and  Murray,  concurred  in  the  oppofi-men> 
tion  5  and  having  collected  fome  troops,  and  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  the  queen’s  perfon,  they  affumed  all  the 
authority.  They  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who 
was  led  to  hope  that  he  might  ef^oufe  the  queen-dowa¬ 
ger  and  obtain  the  regency.  He  was  alfo  inclined  to 
oppofe  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  an  ancient  quarrel  which 
ha‘d  fubfifted  between  their  two  families  j  and  from  a 
claim  which  he  had  to  fuperfede  him,  not  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  perfonal  eftates,  but  in  the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown.  The  regent,  alarmed  at  fuch  a  power¬ 
ful  combination  againft  him,  inclined  to  attend  to  fome 
advances  which  were  made  him  by  the  queen-dowager 
and  cardinal.  To  refufe  to  confirm  the  treaties,  after 
he  had  brought  them  to  a  conclufion,  was,  however,  a 
ftep  fo  repugnant  to  probity,  that  he  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  adopt  it.  He  therefore,  in  a  folemn  man¬ 
ner, 
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ner,  ratified  them  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood- 
houfe,  and  commanded  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  to  be 
affixed  to  them.  The  fame  day  he  went  to  St  Andrew’s, 
and  iffued  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal,  requiring  him  to 
return  to  his  allegiance.  To  this  the  prelate  refufed  to 
pay  any  attention,  or  to  move  from  his  eaftle  ;  on  which 
the  regent  denounced  him  as  a  rebel,  and  threatened  to 
compel  him  to  fubmiffion  by  military  force.  But  in  a 
few  days  after,  the  pufillanimcus  regent  meeting  with 
Beaton,  forfook  the  intereft  of  Henry  VIII.  and  em¬ 
braced  that  of  the  queen  dowager  and  of  France.  Being 
in  hade  alfo  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  renounced  publicly,  at  Stirling,  the  opinions  of  the 
reformed,  and  received  abfolution  from  the  hands  of  the 
cardinal. 

By  this  mean-fpirited  conduct  the  regent  expofed 
himfelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  while  Cardinal  Beaton 
ufurped  the  whole  authority.  The  earl  of  Lenox, 
finding  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his  fuit  to 
the  queen-dowager,  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Henry, 
to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Scottifh  lords  who 
were  in  the  Engliffi  intereft,  and  to  ailert  the  caufe  of 
the  reformation.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was  a 
rupture  with  England.  Henry  not  only  delayed  to 
ratify  the  treaties  on  liis  part,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot- 
tiffi  (hips  in  the  harbours  of  England  to  be  taken  and 
confifcated.  This  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na¬ 
tional  difgufts  againfl  the  Engliffi  alliance  }  and  the 
party  of  the  cardinal  and  queen -dowager  thus  obtained 
an  increafe  of  popularity.  Henry  himfelf,  however, 
was  fo  much  accuftomed  to  a&s  of  outrage  and  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  feemed  to  think  the  flep  he  had  juft  now 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  and  therefore  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  hoftages,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  ftiould  ftill  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But  the 
cardinal  and  regent  informed  his  ambaflador,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 
command  any  of  the  nobles  to  be  committed  to  him 
as  hoftages ;  and  that  the  offenfive  (train  of  behaviour 
aflumed  by  the  Engliffi  monarch  might  have  altered  the 
fentiments  of  the  Scottifh  parliament  with  regard  to  a 
meafure  of  fuch  importance.  After  much  altercation, 
the  conferences  were  broken  off*,  and  as  the  lords  who 
were  releafed  from  captivity  had  promifed  to  return  pri- 
foners  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them  to  fulfil 
their  engagements.  None  of  them,  however,  had  the 
courage  to  do  fo,  except  the  earl  of  Caffilis ;  and  Henry, 
being  ftruck  with  his  punctilious  fenfe  of  honour,  dif- 
miffed  him  loaded  with  prefents. 

Cardinal  Beaton  being  thus  in  poffeffion  of  power, 
took  meafures  to  fecure  it.  The  folemnity  of  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  the  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 
A  council  was  chofen  to  direCI  and  aftift  the  regent  in 
the  greater  affairs  of  ftate,  and  at  the  head  of  this  was 
the  queen- dowager.  John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of  Pailley, 
who  had  acquired  an  afcendancy  over  the  regent,  was 
alfo  promoted  to  the  privy  feal,  and  made  treafurer  of 
the  kingdom  \  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  upon  the  requeft  of 
the  regent  and  the  three  eftates,  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  high  chancellor. 

After  the  flatteries  and  the  hopes  with  which  the 
earl  of  Lenox  had  been  amufed,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 
fon  to  dread  the  utmoft  warmth  of  his  refentment.  He 
had  therefore  written  to  Francis  I.  giving  a  detail  of 
the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  intreat¬ 


ing  him  to  recal  to  France  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was  Scotland, 
now  interefted  to  oppofe  the  influence  and  operations  of ~  v 
the  queen-dowager.  But  the  indignation  with  which 
the  treachery  of  the  cardinal  had  inflamed  the  earl  of  ^ 
Lenox,  precipitated  him  into  immediate  action,  and  de-  Ho  lb  ii  ties 
feated  the  intention  of  this  artifice.  In  the  hoftiie  committed 
fituation  of  his  mind  towards  Scotland,  an  opportunity  of  by  die  lat- 
commencing  hoffilities  had  prefen  ted  itfelf.  Five  fhips ter* 
had  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  France,  loaded  with  war¬ 
like  ftores,  and  having  on  board  the  patriarch  of  Venice, 

Peter  Contareni,  legate  from  Pa&l  III.  with  La  Broffe, 
and  James  Mefnaige,  ambanadors  from  France  }  and 
30,000  crowns,  which  were  to  be  employed  in  (Leng¬ 
thening  the  French  faction,  ar.d  to  be  diftribiued  by  the 
queen-dowager  and  the  cardinal.  Prevailing  with  the 
commanders  of  thefc  veffels,  who  conceived  him  to  be 
the  firm  friend  of  their  monarch,  he  fecured  this  money 
for  his  own  ufe,  and  depofited  the  military  ftores  in  his 
eaftle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of  George  Stirling 
the  deputy-governor,  who  at  that  time  was  entirely  in 
his  interefls. 

By  the  fuccefsful  application  of  this  vcealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  forth  the  full  exertion  of  his  party  in 
levying  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  threatened 
the  deftru&ion  erf  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 
them  battle  in  the  fields  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh. 

The  regent,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  accept  the  Lenox  fuf- 
challenge  of  his  rival,  had  recourfe  to  negociation.  Car- fers himfelf 
dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  propofed  terms t0  be  a™u~ 
©f  amity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  addrefs, ^  1-1 
that  the  earl  of  Lenox,  lofing  the  opportunity  of  chaf- 
tifing  his  enemies,  confented  to  an  accommodation,  and 
again  indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  queen -dowager 
in  marriage.  *  His  army  was  difmiffed,  and  he  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  miftrefs,  by  whom  he  was,  in 
appearance,  favourably  received  :  but  many  of  his  friends 
were  feduced  from  him  under  different  pretences ;  and 
at  laft,  apprehending  his  total  ruin  from  fome  fecret  en- 
terprife,  he  fled  to  Glafgow,  and  fortified  himfelf  in 
that  city.  The  regent,  collecting  an  army,  marched  and  is 
againfl:  him  ;  and  having  defeated  his  friend  the  earl  of°l)figedtG 
Glencairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  was  able  to  reduce^* 
the  place  of  (Length  in  which  he  confided.  In  this  ebb 
of  his  fortune,  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  no  hope  but  from 
England. 

The  revolution  produced  in  the  political  Rate  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  arts  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  defeated 
the  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.  pointed  all  its  (Length 
againfl:  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  After  abandon¬ 
ing  his  old  friends,  the  regent,  in  connection  with  the 
cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  the  fervices  he  had 
rendered  to  them.  The  three  eftates  annulled  the  trea-  Alliance 
ties  of  amity  and  marriage,  and  empowered  commiflioners  withFrance 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  France.  The  regent  dif-  ancTthe  ^ 
charged  the  two  preachers  Guillame  and  Rough,  whom  ^oteftants 
he  had  invited  to  impugn  the  doCLines  of  the  church,  perfecuted. 
He  drove  back  into  England  many  pious  perfons,  whole 
seal  had  brought  them  to  Scotland,  to  explain  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  new  opinions.  He  careffed  with  particular 
refpeCf  the  legate  wffiom  the  pope  had  fent  to  difeourage 
the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  promife  his  affiflance  againfl  the  enter- 
prifes  of  Henry  VII I.  He  procured  an  aCf  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  paffed  for  the  perfecution  of  heretics  j  and, 
on  the  foundation  of  this  authority,  the  moft  rigorous 
4  R  2  proceedings 
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proceedings  were  concerted  againft  the  reformed ;  when 
the  arms  of  England,  roufing  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
nation,  gave  the  fullefl  employment  to  the  regent  and 
his  counsellors. 

In  the  rage  and  anguiffi  of  difappointed  ambition, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  made  an  offer  to  aflift  the  views  of 
the  king  of  England  5  who,  treating  him  as  an  ally,  en¬ 
gaged,  in  the  event  of  fuccefs,  to  give  him  in  marriage 
his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  to  inveft  him 
with  the  regency  of  Scotland.  To  eftablilh  the  reforma¬ 
tion  in  Scotland,  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  over  it  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  to  effe&uate  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  the  great  obje&s 
of  their  confederacy. 

Henry,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  which 
required  all  his  military  force,  could  not  refill  the  earliefl 
opportunity  in  his  power  to  execute  his  vengeance 
a  gain  ft  Scotland.  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hartford, 
was  appointed  to  command  10,000  men  ;  who  were  em¬ 
barked  at  Tinmouth,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  Ihips,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sir  John  Dudley  lord  Lille.  This 
army  was  landed  without  oppofition  near  Leith  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terburn,  the  proved  of  Edinburgh,  that  his  commiftion 
empowered  him  to  lay  the  country  wafte  and  defolate, 
unlefs  the  regent  Ihould  deliver  up  the  young  queen  to 
the  king  of  England.  It  was  anfwered,  that  every  ex¬ 
tremity  of  diftrefs  would  be  endured,  before  the  Scot- 
tifh  nation  would  fubmit  to  fo  ignominious  a  demand. 
Six  thoufand  horfe  from  Berwick,  under  the  lord  Evers, 
now  joined  the  earl  of  Hartford.  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
after  a  feeble  refiftance,  yielded  to  the  Englifh  com¬ 
mander  }  who  abandoned  them  to  pillage,  and  then  fet 
them  on  fire.  A  cruel  devaftation  enfued  in  the  fur- 
rounding  villages  and  country,  and  an  immenfe  booty 
was  conveyed  on  board  the  Englilh  fleet.  But,  while 
an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  excited,  the  earl  of 
Hartford  re-imbarked  a  part  of  bis  troops,  and  ordered 
the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the  frontiers 
of  England. 

The  regent,  aflifted  by  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  earls 
of  Kuntly,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  was  a6live, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  colleft  an  army,  and  to  provide 
for  the  fccurity  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore, 
the  greateft  furprife  on  being  relieved  fo  unexpe£ledly 
from  the  moft  imminent  danger  ;  and  an  expedition, 
conduced  with  fo  little  difeernment,  did  not  advance 
the  meafures  of  Henry  VIII.  To  accomplifh  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  poffefs  himfelf  of  her  perfon,  or  to  achieve  a  con- 
queft  over  Scotland,  were  all  circumftances  apparently 
within  the  reach  of  the  Englifh  commander  :  and  yet, 
in  the  moment  of  vi61ory,  he  neglefted  to  profecute  his 
advantages  ;  and  having  inflamed  the  animofities  of  the 
Scottifh  nation,  by  a  difplay  of  the  pafTions  and  cruelty 
of  his  mafter,  left  them  to  recover  from  their  dilafter, 
and  to  improve  in  their  refources. 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  taking  the  opportunity  of  th-e 
Englifh  fleet,  went  to  confult  with  Henry  VI i I.  on 
the  defperate  ftate  of  his  affairs.  He  renewed  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  this  monarch  ;  and  received  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  wilh  pcffeffions  in 
England.  Soon  after,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
with  18  (hips  and  6~o  foldiers,  that  he  might  fecure 
the  cattle  of  Dumbarton,  and  employ  himfelf  in  plun¬ 


dering  and  devaftation.  But  George  Stirling,  to  Scotland, 
whom  the  caftle  was  intrufted,  refufed  to  furrender  A 

it  3  and  even  obliged  him  to  reimbark  his  troops.  After 
engaging  in  a  few  petty  incurfions  and  fkirmifhes,  he 
returned  to  England. 

In  this  year,  Henry  confented  to  a  truce  3  and  Scot-  A  tr5uce 
land,  after  having  fuffered  the  miferies  of  war,  was  fub-  concluded 
je£ted  to  the  horrors  of  perfection.  The  regent  had  with  Eng- 
procured  an  a£t  of  parliament  for  the  perfection  ofland* 
the  reformed  \  and  the  cardinal,  to  draw  to  himfelf  an 
additional  fplendour  and  power,  had  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a  latere .  A  vifitation  of  his 
own  diocefe  appeared  to  him  the  moft  proper  method 
of  commencing  the  propofed  extirpation  of  herefy  ,  and 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  train  the  regent,  and  many 
perfons  of  diftin£Iion,  to  aflift  in  his  judicatories,  and  to 
(hare  in  his  difgrace.  ^ 

In  the  town  of  Perth  many  perfons  were  accufed  and  Mary  cruel 
condemned.  The  moft  trifling  offences  were  regarded  executions 
as  atrocious  crimes,  and  made  the  fubje£h  of  profecution  on  af.cc.urt 
and  punilhment.  Robert  Lamb  was  hanged  for  affirm-0  re  16l0n* 
ing  that  the  invocation  of  iaints  had  no  merit  to  fave. 

William  Anderfon,  James  Reynold,  and  .Tames  Finlay, 
fon,  fuffered  the  fame  death,  for  having  abufed  an  image 
of  St  Francis,  by  putting  horns  upon  his  head.  James 
Hunter,  having  affociated  with  them,  was  found  equally 
guilty,  and  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner.  Helen  Stirke, 
having  refufed,  when  in  labour,  to  invoke  the  affiftance 
of  the  Virgin,  was  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water.  Many 
of  the  burgeffes  of  Perth,  being  fufpe6led  of  herely, 
were  fent  into  banifhment ;  and  the  lord  Rulhven,  the 
provoft,  was  upon  the  fame  account  difmiffed  from 
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The  cardinal  was  ftrer.uous  in  perfecuting  herefy  in  Account  of 
other  parts  of  his  diocefe.  But  the  difeontents  and  Mr  George 
clamour  attending  the  executions  of  men  of  inferior  ft  a-  Wifliart. 
tion  were  now  loft  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Wiffiart  5  a  perfon  who,  while  he  was  refpec- 
table  by  his  birth,  was  highly  eminent  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.  The 
hiftorians  of  the  Proteftant  perfuafion  have  fpoken  of 
this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  higheft  admiration.  They 
extol  his  learning  as  extenfive,  infill  on  the  extreme  can¬ 
dour  of  his  difpofition,  and  aferibe  to  him  the  utmoft 
purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  ftrain  of  their  pane¬ 
gyric  is  expofed  to  fufpicion  from  its  excefs,  they  have 
ventured  to  impute  to  him  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  j  fo 
that  we.  mull  neceffarily  receive  their  eulogiums  with 
fome  abatement.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  affirm,  that 
Mr  Wifliart  was  the  moft  eminent  preacher  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.  His  mind  was  certainly 
cultivated  by  reflexion  and  fludy,  and  he  was  amply 
poffeffed  of  thole  abilities  and  qualifications  which 
awaken  and  agitate  the  paffions  of  the  people.  His 
ininiftry  had  been  attended  with  the  moft  flattering  fuc- 
ccfs  j  and  his  courage  in  encountering  danger  grew  with 
his  reputation.  The  day  before  he  was  apprehended, 
he  faid  to  John  Knox,  who  attended  him,  “  I  am 
weary  of  the  world,  fince  I  perceive  that  men  are  weary 
of  God.”  He  had  already  reconciled  himlelf  to  that 
terrible  dea;h  which  awaited  him.  He  was  found  in 
the  Loufe  of  Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  in  LalKLothian  ; 
who  refilling  to  deliver  him  to  the  fervants  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  fherift  of  the  county, 
required  that  he  Should  be  intrufted  to  his  care,  and 
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promifed  that  no  injury  fliould  be  done  to  him.  But  Wifhart 
;  the  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  counfellors  obliged 
the  earl  to  furrender  his  charge.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  cardinal’s  caflle  at  St  Andrew’s,  and  his  trial  was 
conduced  with  precipitation.  The  cardinal  and  the 
clergy  proceeding  in  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
fecular  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  the 
circumftances  of  his  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 
and  mod  barbarous  cruelty.  When  led  out  to  the 
flake,  he  was  met  by  priefts,  who,  mocking  his  condi¬ 
tion,  called  upon  him  to  pray  to  the  virgin,  that  die 
might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to  him.”  For¬ 
bear  to  tempt  me,  my  brethren,”  was  his  mild  reply. 

A  black  coat  of  linen  was  put  upon  him  by  one  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  bags  of  gun-powder  were  faftened  to  his 
body  by  another.  Some  pieces  of  ordnance  were  point¬ 
ed  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  fpoke  to  the  fpe&a- 
tors,  intreating  them  to  remember  that  he  was  to  die  for 
the  true  gofpel  of  Chrifl.  Fire  was  communicated  to 
the  faggots.  From  a  balcony  in  a  tower  of  his  caflle, 
which  was  hung  with  tapeflry,  the  cardinal  and  the  pre¬ 
lates,  reclining  upon  rich  cufliions,  beheld  the  inhuman 
fcene.  This  infolent  triumph,  more  than  all  his  afflic¬ 
tions,  affecfted  the  magnanimity  of  the  fufferer.  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  the  enemy,  who  fo  proudly  folaced  him- 
felf,  would  periffi  in  a  few  days,  and  be  expofed  igno- 
minioufly  in  the  place  which  he  now  occupied. 

Cardinal  Beaton  took  a  pleafure  in  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  clergy  upon  a  deed,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  fill  the  enemies  of  the  church  with 
terror.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  more 
excited  than  their  fears.  All  ranks  of  men  were  dif- 
gufled  at  an  exercife  of  power  which  defpifcd  every 

. . _  boundary  of  moderation  and  juftice.  The  prediction 

Beaton  af-  of  Mr  Wifhart,  fuggefled  by  the  general  odium  which 
faflinated.  attended  the  cardinal,  was  conffdered  by  the  difciples 
An.  1546.  Qf  thJs  martyr  as  the  effufion  of  a  prophet  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  gave  occafion  to  the  aflaffination  that  followed. 

Their  complaints  were  attended  to  by  Norman  Lefly, 
the  eldeft  foil  of  the  earl  of  Bodies,  whom  the  cardinal 
had  treated  with  indignity,  though  he  had  profited  by 
his  fervices.  He  confented  to  be  their  leader.  The 
cardinal  was  in  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  which  he  was 
fortifying  after  the  ffrongeff  fafhion  of  that  age.  The 
confpirators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  morning, 
entered  it.  The  gates  were  fecured  5  and  appointing  a 
guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings  might  be 
carried  to  the  cardinal,  they  difmiifed  from  the  caftle  all 
his  workmen  feparately,  to  the  number  of  ico,  and  all 
his  domeftics,  who  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  50 
perfons.  The  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  whom 
he  kept  as  an  hoflage  for  his  father’s  behaviour,  was 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alarmed  with 
their  noife,  looked  from  his  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  caftle  was  taken  by  Norman  Lefly.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  door  of  his 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chefts.  The  confpirators  brought 
fire,  and  were  ready  to  apply  it,  -when^  admitting  them 
into  his  prefence,  he  implored  their  mercy.  Two  of 
them  ft  ruck  him  ha  Oily  with  their  fwords/  But  James 
Melyil,  rebuking  them  pnftjon,  told  them,  that  this  work 
and  judgement  of  God,  though  fecret,  ought  to  be  done 
'vith  gravity.  He  reminded  the  cardinal,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  enormity  of  his  dins,  and  re proac1  rd  him 
in  a  more  particular  manner  with  the  death  of  Mr 
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Fie  fWore,  that  he  was  adluated  by  no  hopes  Scotland. 

of  his  riches,  no  dread  of  his  power,  and  no  hatred  to  - - ^ 

his  perfon,  but  that  he  was  moved  to  accomplifh  his  de¬ 
finition,  by  the  obftinacy  and  zeal  manifefted  by  him 
againft  Chrift  Jefus  and  his  holy  gofpel.  Waiting  for 
no  arifwer  to  his  harangue,  he  thruft  the  cardinal  three 
times  through  the  body  with  his  dagger,  on  the  29th  of 
May  1546. 

The  rumour  that  the  caftle  was  taken  giving  an  alarm 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew’s,  they  came  in  crowds 
to  gratify  their  curioflty,  and  to  offer  their  affiftance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  they  entertained.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  and  dependents  of  the  cardinal  were  clamorous  to 
fee  him  }  and  the  confpirators,  carrying  his  dead  body 
to  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  beheld  the  fuller- 
ings  of  Mr  Wifhart,  expofed  it  to  their  view. 

The  truce,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  been  con-  Treaty  of 
eluded  with  England  was  frequently  interrupted}  but  peace  be- 
no  memorable  battles  were  fought.  Mutual  depreda-  tween  Eng- 
tions  kept  alive  the  hoftile  fpirit  of  the  two  kingdoms  $  p  r^’ce  an<j_. 
and  while  the  regent  was  making  military  preparations,  Scotland.- 
which  gave  the  promife  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  Francis  I.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  Scottifh 
nation.  In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated  by  Flenry,  that 
he  was  not  to  wage  war  againft  Scotland,  unlefs  he 
fhould  be  provoked  by  new  and  juft  caufes  of  hoflility. 

But  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  app  rehen  five 
of  their  fafety,  had  difpatched  meffengers  into  England, 
with  applications  to  Henry  for  affiftance  ;  and  being 
joined  by  more  than  1  20  of  their  friends,  they  took 
the  refolution  of  keeping  the  caftle,  and  of  defending 
themfelves.  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  treaty  with 
France,  refolved  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  difturbances  of  Scotland.  Fie  haftened  to 
collect  troops  ;  and  the  regent  and  his  counfellors  pref- 
fed  France  for  fupplies  in  men,  money,  military  ftores, 
and  artillery. 

The  high  places  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were  proceed- 
filled  up  immediately  upon  his  death.  John  Hamilton,  ings  agamft 
abbot  of  Paiftev,  was  elected  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, tiie  n!ult*er- 
and  George  earl  of  Huntly  was  promoted  to  be  chan- ers  the 
cellor.  By  thefe  officers  the  regent  was  urged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigour  againft  the  confpirators  }  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  his 
eldeft  fon,  whom  they  detained  in  cuftody.  The  clergy 
had,  in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accurfed  }  and  agreed  to  furnifh,  for  four  months,  a 
monthly  fubfidy  of  3000I.  to  defray  the  expence  of  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  obedience.-  The  queen-dowager  and 
the  French  faction  were,  at  the  fame  time,  eager  to 
concur  in  avenging  the  aflafimalion  of  a  man  to  whofe 
counfels  and  fervices  they  were  fo  greatly  indebted. — . 

And  that  no  dangerous  ufe  might  be  made  of  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  after  his  father,  was 
the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  an  a£l  of  parliament  was 
pafiVd,  excluding  him  from  his  birthright  while  lie  re¬ 
mained  in  the  pofiefiion  of  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  fubftil  tiling  his  brothers  in  his  place,  according  to 
their  feniority.  The  dark  politics  of  Henry  fuggefted 
the  nect fifty  of  this  expedient ;  and  in  its  meaning  and 
tendency  may  be  remarked  the  fpirit  and  greatnefs  of  a 
free  people. 


cardinal* 


A  powerful  army  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle 
drew’s,  and  continued  their  operations  c 
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Scotland,  months ;  but  no  fiiccefs  attended  tbe  affailants. 

fortifications  were  Arong  ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  befieged  was  open  by  Tea  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  fuppiied  them  with  arms  and  provifions.  The  gar- 
rifon  received  his  pay,  and  the  principal  confpirators  had 
penfions  from  him.  In  return  for  his  generofity,  they 
engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  the 
young  queen  ;  to  advance  the  reformation  •  and  to  keep 
in  cuftody  the  elded  fon  of  the  regent.  Negotiation 
fucceeded  to  hoftility  •,  and  as  the  regent  expected  aflift- 
ance  from  France,  and  the  confpirators  had  the  profpedl 
of  fupport  from  an  Englifh  army,  both  parties  were  dif- 
pofed  to  gain  time.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  in 
which  the  regent  engaged  to  procure  from  Rome  an  ab- 
folution  to  the  confpirators,  and  to  obtain  to  them  from 
the  three  eflates  an  exemption  from  profecutions  of  every 
kind.  On  the  part  of  the  befieged,  it  was  flipulated, 
that  when  tliefe  conditions  fhould  be  fulfilled,  the  caflle 
fhould  be  furrendered,  and  the  regent’s  fon  delivered  up 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  VIII.  died  ;  and  a  few 
weeks  after  Francis  I.  alfo  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  But 
the  former,  before  his  death,  had  recommended  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  Scottifh  W'ar  ;  and  Henry  II.  the  fuccef- 
for  of  Francis,  was  eager  to  fiiow  his  attention  to  the 
ancient  ally  of  his  nation.  When  the  abfolution  arrived 
from  Rome,  the  confpirators  refufed  to  confider  it  as  va¬ 
lid  ;  and  an  expreflion  ufcd  by  the  pope,  implying  an 
abfurdity,  furnifhed  an  apology  for  their  conduct.  They 
knew  that  the  counfellors  of  Edward  VI.  were  making 
vigorous  preparations  to  inVade  Scotland  ;  they  were 
confident  of  their  prefent  ability  to  defend  themfelves  ; 
and  the  advocates  for  the  reformation  encouraged  them 
with  hopes  and  with  flattery. 

The  favourers  of  the  reformation,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopting  the  intolerant  maxims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  highly  pleafed  with  the  affaffination  of  Keaton  ; 
and  many  of  them  congratulated  tbe  confpirators  on 
what  they  called  their  godly  deed  and  enterprife.  John 
Rough,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  the  regent, 
entered  the  caflle  and  joined  them.  At  this  time  alfo 
John  Knox  began  to  diflinguifh  himfelf,  both  by  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  argument  and  the  unbounded  freedom  of  his  dif- 
courfe  ;  while  the  Roman  clergy,  everywhere  defeated 
and  afhamed,  implored  the  affiflance  of  the  regent  and 
his  council,  who  affured  them  that  the  laws  againfl  he¬ 
retics  fhould  be  rigidly  put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  caflle  of  St  Andrew’s  being  in- 
vefled  by  a  fleet  of  16  fail  under  Admiral  Strozzi  from 
France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Honourable  condi¬ 
tions  were  granted  to  the  confpirators  ;  but  after  being 
conveyed  to  France,  they  werd  cruelly  ufed,  from  the 
hatred  entertained  by  the  Catholics  againfl  the  Protef- 
tants.  Many  were  confined  in  prifons  ;  and  others, 
among  whom,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  was  John  Knox,  were 
fent  to  the  galleys.  The  caflle  itfelf  was  nearly  rafed 
to  the  ground. 

The  fame  year  (1547),  Scotland  wras  invaded  by  an 
Englifh  army  under  tbe  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had 
been  chofen  protedlor  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  The  defign  of  this  invafion  was  to 
oblige  the  Scots  to  comply  with  the  fcheme  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  conclude  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  The  Englifh  army  con¬ 
fined  of  18,000  men;  befides  which  the  proteflor  had 
a  fleet  of  60  fail,  one  half  of  which  were  fhips  of  war, 
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The  and  the  others  confifled  of  veffels  laden  with  provifions  Scotland, 
and  military  flores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op-  "y— 
pofed  him  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Before  the 
commencement  of  hollilities,  however,  the  duke  of  So¬ 
merfet  addreffed  a  letter  or  manifeflo  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  preffed  the  marriage  with  fuch  powerful  ar¬ 
guments,  and  fo  clearly  fhowed  the  benefits  which  would 
refalt  from  it  to  both  nations,  that  the  regent  and  his 
party,  who  were  averfe  to  peace,  thought  proper  to 
fupprefs  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  Englifh 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  and  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  flate  of  dependence  on  him.  All  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  being  thus  removed,  the  Englifh 
army  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  Scots.  7  hey  found 
the  latter  polled  in  the  moll  advantageous  fituation, 
around  the  villages  of  Muffelburgh,  Invert fk,  and 
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Monckton  ;  fo  that  he  could  not  force  them  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  found  himfelf  in  danger 
of  having  his  communication  with  his  fhips  cut  off,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  his  army  of  the  means  of 
fubfiflence.  In  this  dangerous  fituation  he  had  again 
recourfe  to  negociation,  and  offered  terms  flill  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  before.  He  now  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  retire  into  England,  and  to  make  ample  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  injuries  committed  by  his  army,  if  the  Scot¬ 
tifh  government  would  promife  that  the  queen  fhould 
not  be  con  traded  to  a  foreign  prince,  but  fhould  be  kept 
at  home  till  flie  was  of  age  to  choofe  a  hufband  for  her- 
felf,  with  the  confent  of  the  nobility.  Thefe  conceffions 
increafed  the  confidence  of  the  regent  fo  much,  that, 
without  taking  advantage  of  the  flrength  of  his  fitua¬ 
tion,  he  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engagement.-—  535" 
The  protedor  moved  towards  Pinkey,  a  gentleman’s  Battle  of 
houfe  to  the  eaflward  of  Muffelburgh;  and  the  regent 
conceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet,  left 
the  flrong  pofition  in  which  he  was  encamped.  lie 
commanded  his  army  to  pafs  the  river  Efk,  and  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Englifh  forces,  which  were  pofled  on  the 
middle  of  Fafide-hill.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  the  van  ; 
the  main  body  marched  under  the  regent ;  and  the  earl 
of  Huntly  commanded  in  the  rear.  It  was  the  regent’s 
intention  to  feize  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  lard  Gray, 
to  defeat  this  purpofe,  charged  the  earl  of  Angus,  at 
the  head  of  the  Englifh  cavalry.  They  were  received 
on  the  points  of  tbe  Scottifh  fpears,  which  were  longer 
than  the  lances  of  the  Englifh  horfemen,  and  put  to 
flight.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  more  fuccefsful  with  his 
body  of  infantry,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ordnance 
from  the  fleet  aflifled  his  operations  ;  and  a  brilk  fire 
from  the  Englifh  artillery,  which  was  planted  on  a  rif- 
ing  ground,  contributed  flill  more  to  intimidate  the 
Scottifh  foldiery. — The  remaining  troops  under  the  pro¬ 
testor  were  moving  flowly,  and  in  the  beft  order,  to 
fliare  in  the  engagement.  The  earl  of  Angus  was  not 
well  fupported  by  the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Huntly. 

A  panic  fpread  through  the  Scottifh  army.  It  fled  in 
different  directions,  presenting  a  feene  of  the  greatcfl 
havock  and  confufion.  Few  perifhed  in  the  fight ;  but 
the  purfuit  continuing  in  one  direClion  to  Edinburgh, 
and  in  another  to  Dalkeith,  with  the  utmofl  fury,  a  pro¬ 
digious  flaughter  enfued.  The  lofs  of  tbe  conquerors  ^ 
did  not  amount  to  500  men  ;  but  10,000  foldiers  perifh-  e  Scots 
ed  on  the  fide  of  the  vanquifhed.  A  multitude  of  pri-  defeated 
fone*>  were  taken  ;  and  among  thefe  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
the  lord  high  chancellor. 

Amidft 
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Scotland.  Amidft  the  confternation  of  this  decifivc  vi&ory,  the 
V“'  v  duke  of  Somerfet  had  a  full  opportunity  of  effefling  the 
marriage  and  union  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  and  on 
the  fubje£t  of  which  fuch  anxiety  was  entertained  by 
the  English  nation.  But  the  cabals  of  his  enemies 
threatening  his  deftru£lion  at  home,  he  yielded  to  the 
^  neceffilies  of  his  private  ambition,  and  marched  back 
Duke  of  into  England.  He  took  precautions,  however,  to  fe- 
Somerfet  cure  an  entry  into  Scotland,  both  by  fea  and  land.  A 
£n<dard°  £arr^on  200  meTi  was  placed  in  the  ifle  of  St  Colum- 
‘  0  *  ba  in  the  Forth,  and  two  Ihips  of  war  were  left  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  guard.  A  garrifon  was  alfo  Stationed  in  the  caftle 
of  Broughty,  Situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  'Fay.  When 
lie  palled  through  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  thefe  counties  repaired  to  him  ;  and  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Edward,  furrendered  their 
places  of  Strength.  Some  of  thefe  he  demolished,  and 
to  others  he  added  new  fortifications.  Hume  cattle  was 
garrifoned  with  200  men,  and  intruded  to  Sir  Edward 
Dudley *,  and  300  foldiers  were  polled  with  200  pio¬ 
neers,  in  the  cattle  of  Roxburgh,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Ralph  B ulmer. 


The  only  refource  of  the  regent  now  was  the  hope  of 
aififtance  from  France.  The  young  queen  was  lodged 
in  the  cattle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of  the  lords 
Erikiue  and  Livingftone  *,  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 
53s  Henry  II.  of  France,  acquainting  him  with  the  difalter 
HccdTes  at  Pinkey>  anc*  impl°nrig  his  a  Hi  dance.  The  regent 
ct~the  had  fought  permiffion  from  the  protestor  to  treat  of 

Engliih.  peace,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  appointed  to  wait 

An.  154S.  for  them  at  Berwick  •,  but  none  were  ever  fent  on  the 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
hostilities  recommenced  by  the  Englilh.  Lord  Gray 
led  an  army  into  Scotland,  fortified  the  town  of  Had¬ 
dington,  took  the  cattles  of  Yeflcr  and  Dalkeith,  and 
laid  wafte  the  Merfe,  and  the  counties  of  Eaft  and  Mid 
Lothian.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June  1548,  Monfieur 
de  Deffe,  a  French  officer  of  great  reputation,  landed 
at  Leith  with  6000  foldiers,  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  in  difgrace  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  difalter  at  Pinkey  )  and  the  queen-dowager 
being  difpofed  to  fuperfede  his  authority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circumftance  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
fhe  perceived  that  her  power  and  intereft  could  be  belt 
fupported  by  France,  (he  refolvcd  to  enter  into  the 
ftri&elt  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  It  had  been  pro- 
pofed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  fiiould  marry  the 
queen  of  Scotland  j  and  this  propofal  new  met  with 
many  partizans,  the  hofiilities  of  the  Englifh  having 
loft  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  caufe  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  refolved  to  fend  the  queen  immediately  to 
France,  which  would  remove  the  caufe  of  the  prefent 
contentions,  and  her  fubfequent  marriage  with  the  dau¬ 
phin  would  in  the  fulled  manner  cement  the  friendlhip 
betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  French  government  alfo 
entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  5  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  made  prefents  of  great  value  to  many  of  the 
Scottish  nobility.  The  regent  himfelf  was  gained  over 
539  by  a  penfion  of  12, coo  livres,  and  the  title  of  duke  of 
The  queen  Chatelherault.  Monfieur  de  Villegagnon,  who  com- 
France.  m.andecl  (our  g^eys  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  making  a 
feint  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  inftantly  to  France, 
tacked  about  to  the  north,  and,  failing  round  the  ides, 
received  the  queen  at  Dumbarton  5  whence  he  convey¬ 


ed  her  to  France,  and  delivered  her  to  her  uncles  the  Scotland, 
princes  of  Lorraine,  in  the  month  of  July  1548. 

Thefe  tranfa&ions  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 
operations.  The  fiege  of  Haddington  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  as  foon  as  the  French  auxiliaries  arrived,  and 
was  now  condu&ed  with  vigour.  To  reinforce  the  gar- 
rifon,  1500  horfe  advanced  from  Berwick  ;  but  an  am- 
bufeade  being  laid  for  them,  they  were  intercepted,  and 
almoft  totally  deftroyed.  Another  body  of  Englilh  The  Eng- 
troops,  however,  which  amounted  only  to  300  perS'ons,11*!1  meet 
was  more  fuccefsful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Scots 
and  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter  Haddington,™  C  CC  S~ 
and  to  fupply  the  belieged  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
fions.  The  lord  Seymour,  high-admiral  of  England, 
made  a  defeent  upon  Fife  with  1200  men,  and  fome 
pieces  of  artillery  }  but  was  driven  back  to  his  Ihips  with 
great  daughter  by  James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to 
the  young  queen,  who  oppofed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  the  county.  A  fecond  defeent  was  made  by 
him  at  Montrofe ;  but  being  equally  unfuccefsful  there, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  without  performing 
any  important  or  memorable  achievement. 

Having  coile£ted  at  army  of  17,000  men,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  it  3000  German  Proteftants,  the  prote&or  put 
it  under  the  dlredtion  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Englilh,  Deffe,  though  he  had  been 
reinforced  with  15,000  Scots,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  battle.  He  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Haddington,  and  marched  to  Edinburgh.  The  earl  Quarrels" 
of  Shrewsbury  did  not  follow  him  to  force  an  engage- between 
ment  5  jealouiies  had  arifen  between  the  Scots  and  thetilsScots 
French.  The  infolence  and  vanity  of  the  latter,  en-and  Frencia 
couraged  by  their  fupcrlor  Skill  in  military  affairs,  had 
offended  the  quick  and  impatient  fpirit  of  the^former. 

The  fretfulneis  of  the  Scots  was  augmented  byThe  ca¬ 
lamities  infeparable  from  war  j  and  after  the  conveyance 
of  the  young  queen  to  France,  the  efficacious  and  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage  conferred  on  that  kingdom  by  this 
tranfa<flion  was  fully  underftood,  and  appeared  to  them 
to  be  highly  difgraceful  and  impolitic.  In  this  ftate  of 
their  minds,  Deffe  did  not  find  at  Edinburgh  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  he  expe&ed.  The  quartering  of  his  foldiers 
produced  difputes,  which  ended  in  an  infurre&ion  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  French  fired  upon  the  citizens.  Se¬ 
veral  perfons  of  distinction  fell,  and  among  thefe  were 
the  proveft  of  Edinburgh  and  his  fon.  The  national 
difeon tents  and  inquietudes  were  driven,  by  this  event, 
to  the  moft  dangerous  extremity  }  and  Deffe,  who  was 
a  man  of  ability,  thought  of  giving  employment  to  his 
troops,  and  of  flattering  the  people  by  the  fplendour  of 
fome  martial  exploit. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  after  fupplying  Had  ding-  Unfuccefs- 
ton  with  troops,  provifions,  and  military  {lores,  retired ful  attempt 
with  his  army  into  England.  Its  garrifon,  in  the  en-on  Hact- 
joyment  of  fecurity,  and  unSufpicious  of  danger,  might  ^inSton* 
be  furprifed  and  overpowered.  Marching  in  the  night, 

Deffe  reached  this  important  poft  •  and  destroying  a  fort 
of  obfervation,  prepared  to  Storm  the  main  gates  of  the 
city,  when  the  garrifon  took  the  alarm.  A  French  de- 
ferter  pointing  a  double  cannon  againft  the  thickeft 
ranks  of  the  affailants,  the  Shot  wras  incredibly  deftruc- 
tive,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  In  the  height  of 
their  confternation,  a  vigorous  fally  was  made  by  the 
befieged.  Deffe  renewed  the  affault  in  the  morning, 
and  was.  again  difeomfited.  He  now  turned  his  arms 
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agalnft  Broughty  caftle  j  and,  though  unable  to  reduce 
it,  he  recovered  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dundee, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  enemy.  Hume 
caftle  was  retaken  by  ftratagem.  DdTe  entered  Jed¬ 
burgh,  and  put  its  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Encouraged 
by  this  fuccefs,  he  ravaged  the  Englilh  borders  in  dif¬ 
ferent  incurlions,  and  obtained  feveral  petty  viftories. 
Leith,  which  from  a  fmall  village  had  now  grown  into 
a  town,  was  fortified  by  him  $  and  the  ifiand  of  Incli- 
keith,  nearly  oppofite  to  that  harbour,  being  occupied 
by  Englilh  troops,  he  undertook  to  expel  them,  and 
made  them  pri Toners  after  a  brilk  encounter. 

His  activity  and  valour  could  not,  however,  com- 
pofe  the  difeontents  of  the  Scottifh  nation  and  the 
queen-dowager  having  written  to  Henry  II.  to  recal 
him,  he  was  fucceedcd  in  his  command  by  Monfieur  de 
Thermos,  who  was  accompanied  into  Scotland  by  Mon- 
luc  biihop  cf  Valence,  a  perfon  highly  efteemed  for  his  ad- 
drefs  and  ability.  This  ecclefiaftic  wras  intended  to  fupply 
the  lofs  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  to  difeharge  the  office 
of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the  jealoufies 
of  the  nation  increafing,  and  the  queen-dow7ager  herfelf 
fufpefling  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  he  did  not  at¬ 
tain  to  this  dignity,  and  foon  returned  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try. 

De  Thermes  brought  with  him  from  France  a  rein- 
Frcnclf  ^ ^orcement  IOCO  foot,  2000  horfe,  and  ico  men-at- 
arms.  He  erefled  a  fort  at  Aberlady,  to  dillrefs  the 
garrifon  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  fupplies  of 
provifions.  At  Coldingham  he  cut  in  pieces  a  troop  of 
Spaniards  in  the  Englilh  pay.  Fait- caftle  wTas  regained 
by  furprife.  Diffractions  in  the  Englilh  court  did  not 
permit  the  proteCtor  to  a6l  vigoroufiy  in  the  war.  The 
earl  of  JVarwick  was  diverted  from  marching  an  army 
into  Scotland.  An  infeCtious  diftemper  had  broken  out 
in  the  garrifon  at  Haddington  \  and  an  apprehenfion 
prevailed,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  for  a  confiderable 
time  againft  the  Scots.  The  earl  of  Rutland,  therefore, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  entered  the  town  ;  and  after  fet- 
ting  it  on  fire,  conducted  the  garrifon  and  artillery  to 
Berwick.  The  regent  now  in  poffeffion  of  Hadding¬ 
ton,  was  folicitous  to  recover  the  other  places  which 
were  yet  in  the  power  of  the  Englilh.  Dc  Thermes 
laid  fiege  to  Broughty  caftle,  and  took  it.  He  then  be- 
fieged  Lawder }  and  the  garrifon  wras  about  to  furren- 
der  at  diferetion,  when  the  news  arrived  that  a  peace 
wras  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land. 

By  this  treaty  the  king  of  France  obtained  the  refti- 
tution  of  Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.  No  oppofition  w?as 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
'with  the  dauphin  :  the  fortreiles  of  Lawder  and  Dou¬ 
glas  wxre  to  be  reftored  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Englilh 
were  to  deftroy  the  cafiles  of  Roxburgh  and  Ey mouth. 
The  queen-  After  the  ratification  of  thefe  articles, the  queen-dowager 
^oeTto^  embarked  with  Leon  Strozzi  for  France,  attended  by 
France  andmany  nobility.  Having  arrived  there,  Ike  com- 

ichemes  a-  municated  to  the  king  her  defign  of  affuming  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland,  and  he  promifed  to  afiift  her  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power.  But  the  jealoufy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  defign  very  difficult.  To  remove 
the  regent  by  an  a 61  of  power  might  altogether  endanger 
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the  fcheme  ;  but  it  might  be  poffible  to  perfuade  him  Scotland, 
voluntarily  to  refign  his  office.  FoF  this  purpofe  in- 
tiigues  wxre  immediately  commenced  j  and  indeed  the 
regent  hinrfelf  contributed  to  promote  their  fc hemes  by 
his  violent  persecution  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
fcarcely  proclaimed,  when  he  provoked  the  public  re-  ^  ^ 
fentment  by  an  a 61  of  fanguinary  infolence.  Adam  Adam  Wal- 
Wallace,  a  man  of  limple  manners,  but  of  great  zeal  lace  ftiflers 
for  the  reformation,  w’as  accufed  of  herely,  and  brought0’1  Recount 
to  trial  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh.0  "e  ’a100. 
In  the  prefence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Hunt- 
ly,  Glencairn,  and  other  perlons  of  rank,  he  was  char¬ 
ged  with  preaching  without  any  authority  of  law',  with 
baptizing  one  of  his  owm  children,  and  with  denying 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ;  and  it  wras  ftrenuoufly  objec¬ 
ted  to  him,  that  he  accounted  prayers  to  the  faints  and 
the  dead  an  ufelefs  fuperilition,  that  he  had  pronounced 
the  mafs  an  idolatrous  fervice,  and  that  he  had  affirmed 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  l'acrament  of  the  altar, 
after  the  words  of  the  confecration,  do  not  change  then- 
nature,  but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.  Thefe  of-  • 
fences  were  efteemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  par¬ 
don. — The  earl  of  Glencairn  alone  protefted  againft  his 
punifhment.  The  pious  fufferer  lore  with  refignation 
the  contumelious  infulls  of  the  clergy  j  and  by  his  ccu- 
rage  and  patience  at  the  flake-  gave  a  fan6lion  to  the 
opinions  which  he  had  embraced. 

Other  a6ls  of  atrocity  and  violence  ftained  the  admi- Other  m- 
niflration  of  the  regent.  In  his  owm  palace,  William ^anccs°f 
Crichton,  a  man  of  family  and  reputation,  was 
ted  by  the  lord  Semple.  No  attempt  was  made  to  aK(i  injufA 
puniffi  the  murderer.  His  daughter  w7as  the  concubine  tiee. 
of  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  her  tears  and  in¬ 
treaties  wxre  more  powerful  than  jultice.  John  Melvil, 
a  perfon  refpedlable  by  his  birth  and  fortune,  had  wait- 
ten  to  an  Engftfh  gentleman,  recommending  to  his  care 
a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  England. 

This  letter  contained  no  improper  information  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  ftate,  and  no  fufpicion  of  any  crime  againft  Mel¬ 
vil  could  be  inferred  from  it.  Yet  the  regent  brought, 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon  j  and,  for  an 
a61  of  humanity  and  friendfhip,  he  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head.  The  forfeited  eftate  of  Melvil,  w'as  given 
to  David  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  regent. 

Amidft  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  French  Schemes  of 
court,  the  queen-dow’ager  wras  not  inattentive  to  the  the  queen- 
fcheme  of  ambition  which  fhe  had  proje61ed.  The  earls  ^jV^a^ei,  to 
of  Huntly  and  Sutherland,  Marifchal  and  Caffilis,  with 


the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  France,  wxre  gained  over  to  her 
interefts.  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  David  Pantcr 
biihop  of  Rofs,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  commendator  of 
Kilwinning,  being  alfo  at  this  time  in  that  kingdom, 
and  having  moft  wxight  wTith  the  regent,  were  treated 
with  a  moft  punflilious  refpe6l  Henry  declared  to 
them  his  earneft  wafh  that  the  queen-dow'ager  might  ac¬ 
quire  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  cafe  the  regent 
ffiould  confent  to  this  meafure,  he  expreffed  a  firm  in¬ 
tention  that  no  detriment  fhould  happen  to  his  ccnfe- 
quence  and  affairs  5  and  he  defired  them  to  inform  him, 
that  he  had'  already  confirmed  his  title  0 i  duke  of  C/;a~ 
telherault ,  had  advanced  his  fon  to  be  captain  of  the 
Scots  gendarmes  in  France,  and  was  ready  to  befiow 
other  marks  of  favour  on  his  family  and  relations.  On 
this  bufinefs,  and  with  this  meffage,  Mr  Carnegie  was 
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Scotland,  difpatched  to  Scotland  5  and  a  few  days  after,  he  was 

- followed  by  the  biffiop  of  Rofs.  The  bifhop  who  was  a 

man  of  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  a  promife  from  the  regent  to  refign  his 
high  office  *,  and  for  this  fervice  he  received,  as  a  recom- 
penfe,  an  abbey  in  Poitou. 

The  queen-dowager,  full  of  hope,  now  prepared  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  ule  of 
a  fafe-condu&  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  by  the  king 
of  France.  The  Engliffi  monarch,  however,  had  not 
yet  forgotten  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland  j  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  fuperiority  of  claim  to  her  over  the 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowager  did  not  ferioufly  enter 
upon  the  bufinefs  ;  but  only  in  general  terms  complained 
of  the  hollilities  committed  by  the  Engliffi  ;  and  two 
days  after  this  converfation,  (lie  proceeded  towards  Scot¬ 
land,  and  was  conduced  by  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  lord 
Hume,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  to  Edinburgh,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not  long  re¬ 
turned  to  the  capital,  when  the  bad  conduCl  of  the  re¬ 
gent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  addrefs  to  the  advantage  of  her  project. 
The  regent  having  propofed  a  judicial  circuit  through 
the  kingdom,  under  pretence  of  repreffing  crimes  and 
diforders,  molefted  the  people  by  plunder  and  rapine. 
Great  fines  wTere  levied  for  offences  pretended  as  well  as 
real ;  and  the  Proteftants  in  particular  feemed  to  be  the 
the  regent,  obje&s  of  his  difpleafure  and  feverity.  In  his  progrefs 
be  was  accompanied  by  the  queen-dowager  5  and  as  ffie 
affefred  to  behave  in  a  manner  dire&ly  oppofite,  the 
molt  difagreeable  comparifons  were  made  between  her 
and  the  regent.  The  biffiop  of  Rofs,  to  whom  he  had 
promi fed  to  refign  his  office,  did  not  fail  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  engagements ;  but  he  had  now  altered  his 
mind,  and  wifiied  flill  to  continue  in  power.  His  refo- 
lution,  however,  failed  him  on  the  firft  intimation  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  errors  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  An  agreement  with  the  queen-dowager  then  took 
place  *  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  fucceed  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  without  iffue  5 
that  his  fon  fhould  enjoy  the  command  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  ;  that  no  inquiry  fhould  be  made  into  his  expen- 
An.  155  4.diture  of  the  royal  treafures  ;  that  no  fcrutiny  into  his 
government  fhould  take  place  j  and  that  he  fhould  en¬ 
joy  in  the  moft  ample  manner  his  duchy  and  his  pen¬ 
sion.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  at  an  affembly  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  tlie  queen-dowager  was  formally  invefled 
with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  new  regent,  though  (lie  had 
with  great  difficulty  attained  the  fummit  of  her  wiffies, 
553  feemed  to  be  much  lefs  converfant  with  the  arts  of  go- 
She  renders  vernment  than  thofe  of  intrigue.  She  was  fcarcely  fettled 

P0'iularUn"  *n  k**  new  °^ce  w^en  rendered  herfelf  unpopular  in 
popu  ar.  tWQ  refpe&s .  one  ^  ber  too  great  attachment  to  France, 
and  the  other  by  her  perfection  of  the  reformed  r  eli¬ 
gion.  She  was  entirely  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine  >  and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.  d’Oy- 
fel  the  French  ambaffador,  whom  they  recommended  to 
her  as  an  able  and  faithful  minifter.  Several  high  of- 
Voii.  XVIIL  Part  II. 
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fices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen,  which  excited  in  the  Scotland, 
higheft  degree  the  refentment  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  }  * 

and  the  commonalty  were  inffantly  prejudiced  againfl 
her  by  the  partiality  which  (lie  fhowed  to  the  Papifts. 

At  firft,  however,  (lie  ena&ed  many  falutary  laws ;  and 
while  (lie  made  a  progrefs  through  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom  to  hold  jufticiary  courts,  ffie 
endeavoured  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the  weftern 
counties  and  ifles  ;  firft  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
and  afterwards  of  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  to 
whom  fhe  granted  commiffions  for  this  purpofe  with  ef-  ^ 
feClual  powers.  In  another  improvement,  which  the  Attempts 
queen-regent  attempted  by  the  advice  of  her  French  in  vain  to 
council,  (he  found  herfelf  oppofed  by  her  own  people.  a 

It  was  propofed  that  the  poffeffions  of  every  proprietor  ar^y1”b 
of  land  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  valued  and  entered  in. 
regifters;  and  that  a  proportional  payment  fhould  be 
made  by  each.  The  application  of  this  fund  was  to 
maintain  a  regular  and  (landing  body  of  troops.  This 
guard  or  army,  it  was  urged,  being  at  all  times  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march  againfl  an  enemy,  would  proteCl  effeClu- 
ally  the  frontiers  ;  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
neceffity  for  the  nobles  to  be  continually  in  motion  oit 
every  rumour  of  hoftility  or  incurfion  from  Engliffi  in¬ 
vaders.  No  art,  however,  or  argument,  could  recom¬ 
mend  thefe  meafures.  A  perpetual  tax  and  a  ftanding 
army  were  conceived  to  be  the  genuine  chara&eriftics 
of  defpotifm.  All  ranks  of  men  confidered  themfelves 
infulted  and  abufed  \  and  300  tenants  of  the  crown 
affembling  at  Edinburgh,  and  giving  way  to  their  in¬ 
dignation,  fent  their  remonftrances  to  the  queen-regent 
in  fuch  ftrong  and  expreffive  language,  as  induced  her 
to  abandon  the  fcheme.  Yet  ftill  the  attempt  which  fhe 
had  made  left  an  impreffion  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

They  fufpeCted  her  to  be  a  fecret  enemy  to  their  go¬ 
vernment  and  liberties  j  and  they  were  convinced  that 
the  king  of  France  was  engaging  her  in  refinements 
and  artifices,  that  he  might  reduce  Scotland  to  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  France.  „ 

While  an  alarm  about  their  civil  rights  was  fpread-  John  Kno* 
ing  itfelf  among  the  people,  the  Proteftants  were  rifing  encourages 
daily  in  their  fpirit  and  iri  their  hopes.  John  Knox  (p),1^  reforir- 
whofe  courage  had  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  ander?* 
whofe  talents  had  improved  by  exercife,  was  at  this  time 
making  a  progrefs  through  Scotland.  The  chara&eril- 
tic  peculiarities  of  Popery  were  the  favourite  topics  of 
his  declamation  and  cenfure.  He  treated  the  mafs,  in 
particular,  with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt,  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  afforded  him  countenance  and  protection* 

They  invited  him  to  preach  at  their  houfes,  and  they 
partook  with  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion  after  the 
reformed  method.  Religious  focieties  and  affemblies 
were  publicly  held,  in  defiance  of  the  Papifts ;  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  preachers  were  courted  with  affiduity  and  bribes 
to  refide  and  officiate  in  particular  diftriCls  and  towns. 

The  clergy  cited  Knox  to  appear  before  them  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  church  of  the  Black-friars.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day^  he  prefented  himfelf,  with  a  numerous  at¬ 
tendance  of  gentlemen,  who  were  determined  to  exert 
4  S  themfelves 


(p)  When  he  was  fent  to  France  (fays  Dr  Stuart),  with  the  confpirators  againfl  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  was  cor. 
fined  to  the  galleys ;  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  latter,  end  of  the  year  1549. 
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themfelves  in  his  behalf.  The  priefthood  did  not  choofe 
to  proceed  in  his  profecution  ;  and  Knox,  encoura¬ 
ged  by  this  fymptom  of  their  fear,  took  tire  refolmicn 
to  explain  and  inculcate  his  doflrines  repeatedly  and 
openly  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.  In  1556,  the  earl 
of  Giencairn  allured  the  earl  Marifchal  to  hear  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  this  celebrated  preacher  \  and  they  were 
fo  much  afre&ed  with  his  reafonings  and  rhetoric,  that 
they  requeued  him  to  addrefs  the  queen-regent  up¬ 
on  the  iubjedl  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  requeft,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  difa- 
greeable  terms  ;  and  the  carl  of  Giencairn  delivered  it 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  expectation  that  fome  advan¬ 
tage  might  in  this  manner  be  obtained  for  the  reformed. 
But  the  queen  regent  was  no  lefs  offended  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  nobleman  than  of  the  preacher  ;  and,  after 
perufing  the  paper,  fire  gave  it  to  James  Beaton  arch- 
bifhfcp  of  Glal'gow,  with  an  expreftion  of  d.ifdain,  “  Here, 
my  lord,  is  a  palquil.’’ 

Amidft  thefe  occupations,  John  Knox  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Englifti  congregation 
at  Geneva  ;  which  he  accepted.  The  clergy  called 
on  him,  in  his  abfence,  to  appear  before  them,  condemn¬ 
ed  him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
burned  in  effigy. 

This  injurious  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  not  in  the 
leafl  obit iu6t  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Defer- 
tions  were  made  from  Popery  in  every  town  and  village  ; 
and  even  many  members  of  the  church,  both  fecular 
and  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  atone  for  their  pad  mldakes  by  the  molt 
bitter  railleries  againft  the  corruptions  and  the  folly  of 
the  Romifh  faith.  The  priefts  were  treated  in  all  places 
with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  images,  crucifixes, 
and  relics,  which  ferved  to  roufe  the  decaying  fervours 
of  fuperdition,  were  taken  from  the  churches,  and  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot.  The  bifhops  implored  the  aftiftance  of 
the  queen-regent.  Citations  were  given  to  the  preach¬ 
ers  to  appear  in  their  defence.  They  obeyed  ;  but 
with  fuch  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  (he  was  permitted  to  apologife  for  her  condufh. 
James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  preOing  forward  from  the 
crowd,  thus  addrefled  her  :  “  We  vow  to  God,  that  the 
devices  of  the  prelates  (hall  not  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  We  are  oppreffed  to  maintain  them  in  their 
idlenefs.  They  feek  to  undo  and  murder  our  preachers 
and  us ;  and  we  are  determined  to  fubmit  no  longer  to 
this  wickednefs.”  The  multitude,  applauding  his  fpeccb, 
put  their  hands  to  their  daggers. 

A  trufty  melfenger  was  difpatched  to  Geneva,  invi¬ 
ting  John  Knox  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  in 
the  infancy  of  their  connexion,  the  Pro  ted  ants  being 
apprehend ve  of  one  another,  uncertain  in  their  counfels, 
or  being  deferted  by  perfons  upon  whom  they  had  re¬ 
lied,  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  adopted  this 
meafure  without  a  due  preparation  ;  and,  by  other  dif- 
patches,  Knox  was  requeued  to  delay  his  journey  for 
fome  time. 

To  this  zealous  reformer  their  unfteadinefs  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ferious  affli&ion  ;  and  in  the  anfwer  he  tranfmit- 
ted  to  their  letters,  he  rebuked  them  with  feverity  :  but 
amidft  this  corre&ion,  he  intreated  them  not  to  faint 
under  their  purpofes,  from  apprehenfions  of  danger, 
which,  he  faid,  was  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  To  par. 
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ticular  perfons  he  wrote  other  addreftes  ;  and  to  all  of  Scotland, 
them  the  greateft  attention  was  paid.  In  1557,  a  for- 
mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appellation 
of  the  firjl  covenant,  was  entered  into,  and  all  the  morecovenant. 
eminent  perfons  who  favoured  the  reformation  were  in-  An.  1557. 
vited  to  fubfciibe  it.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Giencairn, 
and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erfkir.e  of 
Dun,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  fau&ion  of  their 
names.  All  the  fubicribers  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  fuperllitions  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
promiled  to  apply  continually  their  whole  power  and 
weal  ill,  and  even  to  give  up  their  lives,  to  forward  and 
eftablhh  the  word  of  God.  They  diftinguiihed  the  re¬ 
formed,  by  calling  them  the  Congregation  of  Chrijl ;  and 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  Congregation  of  Satan, 
they  peculiarized  the  favourers  of  Popery. 

After  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  had  fubferibed  John  Knox 
the  firll  covenant,  they  addrefttd  letters  to  John  Knox,  and  Ca.vin 
urging  in  the  (Longed  terms  bis  return  to  Scotland  j 
and  that  their  hopes  of  his  aftiftance  might  not  be  dft- 
appointed,  they  ftnt  an  addrefs  to  John  Calvin,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  reformer,  begging  him  to  join  his  commands  to 
their  intreaties.  The  archbiftiop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
perceived  the  rifing  (form,  was  now/  in  a  difficult  fttua- 
tion.  A  powerful  combination  threatened  ruin  to  the 
church  ;  and  he  had  fenarated  himielf  from  the  politics 
of  the  queen -regent.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
pointed  out  ftrong  meafuies  to  him  ;  and  his  dilpolitions. 
were  pacific.  The  clergy  were  offended  with  his  re* 
niiffndk  and  n  eg  left  of  duty.  The  reformers  detefted 
his  loofenefs  of  principles,  and  were  (hocked  with  the 
diffolute  depravity  of  his  life  and  conversation.  He  re- 
folved  to  try  the  force  of  addrefs,  and  did  not  fucceed. 

He  then  refolved  to  be  fevere,  and  was  (till  more  unluc- 
cefsful.  5^1 

rI'he  earl  cf  Argyle  was  the  moft  powerful  of  the  re- The  arch- 
formed  leaders.  To  allure  him  from  his  party,  tbeb,flKJpof 


.St  An¬ 
drew’s  at- 


archbi(hop  of  St  Andrew’s  employed  the  agency  of  Sii 
David  Hamilton.  But  the  kin dnefs  he  aftetted,  and^pts  in 
the  advices  he  bellowed,  were  no  compliment  to  the  un-vaintofe- 
derftanding  of  this  nobleman  ;  and  his  threats  were  re-ducethe 
garded  with  contempt.  'Ihe  reformers,  inftead  of  lc-6*!*1  of  Ar~ 
fng  their  courage,  felt  a  fentiment  of  exultation  and  tri-gy 
umph  ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  happening  to  die  about 
this  time,  he  not  only  maintained  the  new  dodlrines  in 
his  laft  moments,  but  intreated  his  fon  to  feek  for  ho¬ 
nour  in  promoting  the  public  preaching  of  the  gofpel 
of  Jefus  Clirift,  and  in  the  utter  ruin  of  fuperftition  and 
idolatry. 

It  w^as  determined  by  the  archbiftiop  and  the  prelates, 
that  this  difappointment  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  the  furi-  5 6 % 

ous  perfection  of  the  reformed.  Walter  Mill,  a  prieft,w.alttr 
had  negle<fted  to  ofticiate  at  the  altar  ;  and  having  been 
long  under  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  was  carried  to  Staccoum  0f 
Andrew’s,  committed  to  prifon,  and  accufed  before  therciigion. 
archbiftiop  and  bis  fuifragans.  He  wTas  in  extreme  old 
age;  and  he  had  itruggled  all  his  life  with  poverty. 

He  funk  not,  however,  under  his  fate.  To  the  articles 
of  his  accufation  lie  replied  with  (ignal  recolle<Rion  and 
fortitude.  The  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  in  the  emaciated 
ftate  cf  his  body,  excited  admiration.  The  infuits  of 
his  enemies,  and  their  contempt,  ferved  to  difeover  his 
fuperiority  over  them.  When  the  clergy  declared  him 
a  heretic,  no  temporal  judge  could  be  found  to  condemn 
him  to  the  fire.  He  was  refpited  to  another  day  ;  and 

fo 
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fo  great  fympathy  prevailed  for  his  misfortunes,  that  it 
J  was  necefiary  to  allure  one  of  the  archbilhop’s  domeilics 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  pronounce 
the  Sentence  of  condemnation.  When  brought  to  the 
flake,  the  refolution  of  this  fulferer  did  not  forl’ake  him. 

He  praifed  God,  that  he  had  been  called  to  feal  the 
truth  with  his  life  \  and  he  conjured  the  people,  as  they 
would  efcaps  eternal  death,  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
errors  and  the  artifices  of  monks  and  prieffs,  abbots  and 
biihcps. 

The  barbarity  of  this  execution  affecled  the  refor¬ 
mers  with  inexprefllble  horror.  Meafures  for  mutual 
defence  were  taken.  The  leaders  of  the  reformation, 
difperfing  their  emiilaries  to  every  quarter,  encouraged 
the  vehemence  of  the  multitude.  The  covenant  to 
effablifh  a  new  form  cf  religion  extended  far  and  wide. 

The  point  of  tire  fword,  not  the  calm  exertions  of  in¬ 
quiry,  was  to  decide  the  difputes  of  theology. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  were  apprifed 
of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  people,  and  confidered  the 


s 
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great  number  of  fubferiptions  which  had  been  collected 
in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom,  they  affembled 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  (leps  to  be  purfued.  It 
was  refolved,  accordingly,  that  a  public  and  common 
fupplication  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Proteflants  fhould 
be  pveiented  to  the  queen-regent ;  which,  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  injuries  they  had  fuffered,  fhould  require 
her  to  bellow  upon  them  her  fupport  and  affiflance,  and 
urge  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  reformation.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  a  fchedule,  containing  parti¬ 
cular  demands,  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  prefented 
to  her  ferutiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  manifeffo 
and  articles  of  reformation  ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  commiffion,  they  confulted  the  refpeft  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themfelves.  His 
cnara£ler  was  in  the  highefl  effimation.  His  fervices  to 
his  country  were  numerous  *,  his  integrity  a  honour 
were  above  all  fufpicion  ;  and  his  age  and  experience 
gave  him  authority'and  reverence. 

The  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteflants  was 
expreffed  in  ffrong  but  refpeflful  terms.  They  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  had  been  provoked 
by  great  injuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  period, 
abffained  from  affembling  themfelves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  their  complaints.  Baniflunent,  confifca- 
tion  of  goods,  and  death  in  its  mod  cruel  fhape,  were 
evils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  affil&ed  ;  and 
they  were  full  expofed  to  thefe  dreadful  calamities. 
Compelled  by  their  fufferings,  they  prefumed  to  afk  a 
remedy  again  ft  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  the  eftate 
ecclefiaffical.  They  had  ufurped  an  unlimited  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  they  command¬ 
ed,  though  without  any  fan&ion  from  the  word  of  God, 
muff  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  though 
from  their  own  authority  only,  it  wasneceffary  to  avoid. 
All  arguments  ru  d  remonffrances  were  equally  fruitlefs 
and  vain.  The  fire,  the  faggot,  and  the  fword,  were 
the  weapons  with  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindi¬ 
cated  her  mandates.  By  thefe,  of  hue  years,  many  of 
their  brethren  had  fallen  ;  and  upon  this  account  they 
Were  troubled  and  wounded  in  their  confciences.  For 
conceiving  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  effablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  defended  them,  or  to  have  concurred  with  them 


in  an  open  avowal  of  their  common  religion.  They  Scotland, 
now  take  the  opportunity  to  make  this  avowal.  They  v"“  v™*-' 
break  a  filcnce  which  may  be  mifinlerpreted  into  a  jui- 
tification  of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.  And  dif- 
daining  all  farther  diffimulation  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  the  glory  of  God,  their  prefent  happinefs,  and 
their  future  falvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
purity  of  the  Chriffian  religion  (hall  be  reffored,  and 
that  the  government  (hall  be  fo  improved,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  fecurity  in  their  perfons,  their  opinions,  and 
their  property. 

With  this  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteffants, 

Sir  James  Sandilands  preiented  their  fchedule  of  de¬ 
mands,  or  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  reformation. 

They  were  in  the  fpirit  of  their  fupplication,  and  of  the 
following  tenor.  ^5 

I.  It  (hall  be  lawful  to  the  reformed  to  perufe  the  Art.cles of 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  5  and  to  employ  alfo ;  ne  .rtror" 
their  native  language  in  prayer  publicly  and  in  private.  matlun* 

II.  It  (hall  be  permitted  to  any  perfon  qualified  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  difficult  paf- 
fages  in  the  Scriptures. 

III.  The  ele&ion  of  miniffers  fhall  take  place  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church  j  and  thofe 
who  ele£t  ihall  enquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and 
doftrines  of  the  perfons  whom  they  admit  to  the  clerical 
office. 

IV.  The  holy  facrament  of  baptifin  fhall  be  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  its  inflitution  and  nature 
may  be  the  more  generally  underffood. 

V.  The  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  fhall 
likewife  be  adminiffered  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  in 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  bap- 
tifm,  a  becoming  refpeft  fhall  be  paid  to  the  plain  in- 
ffitution  of  Chrift  Jeflis. 

VI.  The  wicked  and  licentious  lives  of  the  bifhops 

and  effate  ecclefiaftical  fhall  be  reformed  •>  and  if  they 
difeharge  not  the  duties  of  true  and  faithful  paffors, 
they  ihall  be  compelled  to  defift  from  their  miniffry  and 
functions.  $66 

The  queen-regent  now  found  it  neceffary  to  flatter  The  *Votef- 
the  Proteffants.  She  affured  them  by  Sir  James  San-  tants  flat" 
dilands,  their  orator  or  commiffioner,  that  every  thing  hy 
they  could  legally  defire  fhould  be  granted  to  them  ;  regent?60* 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might,  without  mo- 
leftation,  employ  the  vulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious  exerciies.  But,  upon  the  pretence  that  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  the 
requeffed  that  they  would  hold  no  public  affemblies  in 
Edinburgh  or  Leith.  The  Congregation,  for  this  name 
was  now  affumed  by  the  Proteffants,  were  traufported 
with  thefe  tender  proofs  of  her  regard  ;  and  while  thev 
fought  to  advance  ffill  higher  in  her  effeem  by  the  in- 
offenlive  quietnefs  of  their  carriage,  they  were  encou¬ 
raged  in  the  undertaking  they  had  begun,  and  anxious 
to  accomplifh  the  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  council  at  Edinburgh,  did  the  Congregation 
’.cruple  to  communicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  re¬ 
formation.  The  clergy  received  their  demands  with  a 
fforcu  of  rage,  which  died  away  in  an  innocent  debility.  ^ 

Upon  recovering  from  their  paffions,  they  offered  toTheywder 
fubmit  the  controverfy  between  them  and  the  reformed  »■»  difpute 
to  a  public  deputation.  The  Congregation  did  not  wit \ the 
refufe  this  mode  of  trial )  and  defired,  as  their  only  con- 
4  S  2  ditions, C 
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Scotland,  ditions,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  confidered  as  the 
ftandard  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  thofe  of 
their  brethren  who  were  in  exile  and  under  perfection 
might  be  permitted  to  affift  them.  Thefe  requefts, 
though  highly  reafonable,  were  not  complied  with ; 
and  the  church  would  allow  of  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.  Terms  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  were  then  offered  on  the  part  of  the  eftate  ec- 
clefiaftical.  It  held  out  to  the  Proteftants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  adminiitering  the  facraments  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue,  if  they  would  pay  reverence  to  the  mafs, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  faints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  the  dead.  To  conditions  fo  ineffedtual 
and  abfurd  the  Congregation  did  not  deign  to  return 
any  anfwer. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  approached.  The  parties 
in  contention  were  agitated  with  anxieties,  apprehen- 
fions,  and  hopes.  An  expedlation  of  a  firm  and  open 
affiftance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to  the 
reformed ;  and,  from  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
their  friends  in  the  greater  and  the  lefler  baronage,  they 
expected  the  moil  important  fervices.  They  drew  up 
with  eagernefs  the  articles  which  they  wifhed  to  be 

Pretent  into  a  *aw  5  anc*  as  the  anc*  ^en^e  i r 

their  arti-  tranfattions  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  complete!!  man- 
cles  to  the  ner  from  the  papers  which  w*ere  framed  by  themfelves, 
queen-re-  ft  is  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  exadtnefs.  Their 
Sent*  petitions  were  fewT  and  explicit. 

I.  They  could  not,  in  confequence  of  principles  wffiich 
they  had  embraced  from  a  convidtion  of  their  truth,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Romilh  religion.  It  was  therefore  their 
defire,  that  all  the  a£ts  of  parliament,  giving  authority 
to  the  church  to  proceed  againft  them  as  heretics,  fhould 
be  abrogated  }  or,  at  leaf!,  that  their  power  fhould  be 
fufpended  till  the  difputes  which  had  arifen  were  brought 
to  a  conclulion. 

II.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  fhould  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  profefs  what  religion  they  pleafed,  without 
the  controul  of  authority.  They  confented  that  all 
tranfgreffors  in  matters  of  faith  fhould  be  carried  before 
the  temporal  judge.  But  it  was  their  wifh  that  the 
clergy  fhould  have  the  pow’er  of  acculing  3  and  they 
thought  it  conformable  to  juftice,  that  a  copy  of  the 
criminal  charge  fhould  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon 
trial,  and  that  a  competent  time  fhould  be  allowed  him 
to  defend  himfelf. 

III.  They  infixed,  that  every  defence  confident  with 
law  fhould  be  permitted  to  the  party  accufed  \  and  that 
objedtions  to  witneiTes,  founded  in  truth  and  reafon, 
fhould  operate  in  his  favour. 

IV.  They  defired  that  the  party  accufed  fhould  have 
permiffion  to  interpret  and  explain  his  own  opinions ; 
and  that  his  declaration  fhould  carry  a  greater  evidence 
than  the  depofition  of  any  witnefs  *,  as  no  perfon  ought 
to  be  punifhed  for  religion,  who  is  not  obflinate  in  a 
wicked  or  damnable  tenet. 

V.  In  fine,  they  urged,  that  no  Proteflant  fhould  be 
condemned  for  herefy,  without  being  convidted  by  the 
word  of  God,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  falvation. 

The  Congregation  prefented  thefe  articles  to  the 
queen-regent,  expelling  that  fhe  would  not  only  pro- 
pofe  them  to  the  three  eflates  affembled  in  parliament, 
but  employ  all  her  influence  to  recommend  them. 
But  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  began  to 


doubt  her  fincerity  }  and  they  wTere  fenfible  that  their  Scotland, 
petitions,  though  they  fhould  be  carried  in  parliament, 
could  not  pafs  into  a  law  without  her  confent.  They 
therefore  abflained  from  prefenting  them  $  but  as  their 
complaints  and  defires  were  fully  known  in  parliament, 
they  ordered  a  folemn  declaration  to  be  read  there  in 
their  behalf,  and  demanded  that  it  fhould  be  inferted  in 
the  records  of  the  nation.  In  this  declaration,  after  ex-  ^5^9  ^ 
p  re  fling  their  regret  at  having  been  difappointed  in 
their  fcheme  of  reformation,  they  protefled,  that  noproceeti. 
blame  fhould  be  imputed  to  them  tor  continuing  in  their  ings. 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  in  the  word 
of  God  }  that  no  danger  of  life,  and  no  political  pains, 
fhould  be  incurred  by  them,  for  dif regarding  ftatutes 
wffiich  fupport  idolatry,  and  for  violating  rites  wdiich 
are  of  human  invention  \  and  that,  if  inlurredtions  and 
tumults  fhould  diflurb  the  realm,  from  the  diverfity  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  and  if  abufes  fhould  be  corrected  by 
violence,  all  the  guilt,  diforder,  and  inconvenience  thence 
arifing,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  them,  fhould  be  aferi- 
bed  to  thofe  folely  who  had  refufed  a  timely  redrefs  of 
wrongs,  and  wTho  had  defpifed  petitions  prefented  with 
the  humility  of  faithful  fubjedts,  and  for  the  purpofes  of 
eflablifhing  the  commandments  of  God,  and  a  mofl  juft 
and  falutary  reformation. 

The  three  eflates  received  this  formidable  protefl  with 
attention  and  refpedt  j  but  the  intention  of  inferting  it  in 
the  national  records  was  abandoned  by  the  Congregation, 
upon  a  formal  promife  from  the  queen-regent,  that  all 
the  matters  in  controverfy  fhould  fpeedily  be  brought  by 
her  to  a  fortunate  iffue. 

While  the  Proteftants  were  thus  making  the  mofl  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  fpiritual  liberties,  the 
queen  regent,  in  order  to  eftablifh  herfelf  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually,  ufed  every  effort  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  In  1557, 
commiffi oners  w'ere  appointed  to  negociate  this  marri¬ 
age  •,  bim  while  thefe  negociations  were  going  on,  the 
court  of  France  adted  in  the  moft  perfidious  manner. 

At  the  age  of  15,  after  folemnly  ratifying  the  indepen- Perfidious 
dence  of  Scotland,  and  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  condu<fl  of 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  Queen  Maty  was  influenced  by  ^nCc°eurt °£ 
the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  figri  ra 
privately  three  extraordinary  deeds  or  inftruments.  By 
the  firft  flie  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  heirs,  in  default  of  children  of 
her  own  body.  By  the  fecond  fhe  afligned  him,  if  file 
fhould  die  without  children,  the  pofiefiion  of  Scotland, 
till  he  fhould  receive  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  or 
be  amply  recompenfed  for  the  fums  expended  by  him 
in  the  education  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  France. 

By  the  third  file  confirmed  both  thefe  grants  in  an  ex- 
prefs  declaration,  that  they  contained  the  pure  and  ge¬ 
nuine  fentiments  of  her  mind  *,  and  that  any  papers 
which  might  be  obtained,  either  before  or  after  her 
marriage,  by  means  of  the  Scottifh  parliament,  fhould 
be  invalid,  and  of  no  force  or  efficacy.  Od  the  24th  M g. 
of  April,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated*,  and  the  dau-0ftj,e 
phin,  Francis,  w?as  allowed  to  aftume  the  title  of  king  queen  of* 
of  Scotland.  The  French  court  demanded  for  him  the  Scots  with 
crown  and  other  enfigns  of  royalty  belonging  to  Scot-*^  au- 
land  \  but  the  commiflioners  had  110  power  to  comply  prancc.. 
with  this  demand.  It  was  then  defired,  that  when 
they  returned  home,  they  fhould  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  procure  the  crown  matrimonial  of  Scotland  for  the 
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dauphin.  This  alfo  was  refufed  ; 
was  difgufted  }  and  four  of  the  commiffioners  died,  it 
was  fuppofed  of  poifon,  given  them  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine.  This  fubjeft,  however,  was  prefled,  on  the 
return  of  the.  furviving  commiflioners,  by  the  king  of 
France  himfelf,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  queen- 
regent.  The  Proteftants  alfo  joined  their  intereft,  ho¬ 
ping  by  that  means  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent  to  their  party  ;  lo  that  an  aft  of  parliament  was 
at  length  pafled,  by  which  the  crown  matrimonial  was 
given  to  the  dauphin  during  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Mary  }  but  without  any  prejudice  to  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or  to 
the  order  of  fucceflion.  With  fo  many  reftraints,  it 
is  difficult  to  fee  the  advantages  which  could  accrue 
from  this  gift  fo  earneftly  fought  after  }  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  ufurpations  of  France  in  confequence 
of  it,  would  have  been  productive  of  many  disturbances  } 
but  thefe  were  prevented  by  the  death  of  Francis  in  De¬ 
cember  156c. 

Before  this  event  took  place,  however,  Scotland  was, 
by  the  intrigues  of  France,  involved  in  confufion  on  ano¬ 
ther  account.  After  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  the  princes  of 
Guife  inlifted  on  the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 
the  crown  of  England,  in  preference  to  that  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  whom  they  looked  on  as  illegitimate.  This 
claim  was  fupported  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  queen  of  Scots  to  aflume  the  title 
of  queen  of  England,  and  to  ftamp  money  under  that 
character.  Tile  arms  of  England  were  quartered 
with  thofe  of  France  and  Scotland ;  and  employed 
as  ornaments  for  the  plate  and  furniture  of  Mary 
and  the  dauphin.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
'an  irreconcileable  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Ma¬ 
ry  $  and  to  this,  in  fome  meafure,  is  to  be  afcribed 
the  inveteracy  with  which  the  former  perfecuted  the 
unhappy  queen  of  Scotland,  whenever  lhe  had  it  in  her 
power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  Hill  more  imprudently  quarrelled  with 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  Eliza¬ 
beth  profefled  the  Proteftant  religion,  it  was  eafily 
fore  fee  n,  that  the  Congregation ,  or  body  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  in  Scotland,  would  never  confent  to  aft  againft  her 
in  favour  of  a  Popifli  power  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
be  gained,  it  was  refolved  to  deftroy  them  at  once, 
by  putting  to  death  all  their  leaders.  The  queen-re¬ 
gent  gave  intimation  of  her  defign  to  re-eftablifh  Po¬ 
pery,  by  proclaiming  a  folemn  observance  of  Eafter,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  Romifh  commu¬ 
nion,  herfelf,  and  commanding  all  her  houfehold  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  fame  manner.  She  next  exprefled  her¬ 
felf  in  a  contemptuous  mariner  againft  the  reformed,  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  had  infulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  reftoring  it  to  its  ancient  luftre. 
The  preachers  of  the  Congregation  were  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stirling,  to  anfwer  the  charges  which'  might 
be  brought  againft  them.  Alexander  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  depu¬ 
ted  to  admonifh  her  not  to  perfecute  the  preachers,  un- 
lefs  they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous 
doftrines,  or  difturbing  the  peace  of  government.  The 
queen  regent  in  a  paflion  told  them,  that  the  preachers 
fhould  all  be  banifhed  from  Scotland,  though  their  doc- 
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the  court  of  France  trines  might  be  as  found  as  thofe  of  St  Paul.  The  de-  Scotland; 

puties  urged  her  former  kind  behaviour  and  promifes ; 
but  the  queen-regent  anfwered,  that  “  the  promifes  of 
princes  ought  not  to  be  exafted  with  rigour,  and  that 
they  were  only  binding  when  fubfervient  to  their  conve- 
niency  and  pleafure.,,  To  this  they  replied,  that  in  fucli 
a  cafe  they  could  not  look  on  her  as  their  fovereign,  and 
muft  renounce  their  allegiance  as  fubjefts. 

Soon  after  this  trani'aftion,  the  queen-regent  recei-  Proceed- 
ved  the  news  that  the  reformation  was  eftablifhed  in  l"gs  againft- 
Perth.  Lord  Ruthven  the  provoft  of  the  city  was  Jams  ^  * 
fummoned  to  anfwer  for  this  innovation }  but  his  reply 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con¬ 
fluences  of  men.  The  provoft  of  Dundee,  being  or¬ 
dered  to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher,  named  Paid 
Methuen,  fent  him  intelligence  of  the  order,  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  fafety.  The  proclamation  for 
observing  Eafter  was  everywhere  defpifed  and  negleft- 
ed,  and  people  exclaimed  againft  the  mafs  as  an  idol.  ^ 

New  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to  They  be* 
the  preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling.  They  obeyed  the  come  for- 
fummons  ;  but  attended  by  fuch  multitudes,  that  the  midable  by 
queen  regent,  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were  num~ 
without  arms,  intreated  Mr  Erfkine  of  Dun,  whom 
they  had  fent  before  as  a  deputy,  to  flop  their  march  *, 
alluring  him  that  all  proceedings  againft  the  preachers 
fhould  be  flopped.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  multi¬ 
tude  difperfed ;  yet,  when  the  day  came  on  which  the 
preachers  lhould  have  appeared,  the  queen-regent,  with 
unparalleled  folly  and  treachery,  caufed  them  to  be  de¬ 
clared  traitors,  and  proclaimed  it  criminal  to  afford  them 
any  fubfiftence. 

Mr  Erfkine,  exafperated  by  this  fhameful  conduft, 
haftened  to  the  Congregation,  apologifed  for  his  con¬ 
duft,  and  urged  them  to  proceed  to  the  la  ft  extremi-  ^ 9 
ties.  At  this  critical  period  John  Knox  returned  from  John  Knox* 
Geneva,  and  joined  the  Congregation  at  Perth.  The  returns  to 
great  provocations  which  the  Proteftants  had  already  Sc0^an(k 
received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  paflions  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  were  now  produftive  of  the  greateft  diforders. 

Images  were  deftroyed,  monafteries  pulled  down,  and 
their  wealth  either  feized  by  the  mob  or  given  to  the 
poor.  The  example  of  Perth  was  followed  by  Cupar 
in  Fife  ;  and  fimilar  infurreftions  being  apprehended 
in  other  places,  the  queen-regent  determined  to  puniffi 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner. 

With  this  view  flie  collefted  an  army  :  but  being  oppo- 
fed  with  a  formidable  power  by  the  Proteftants,  fhe 
thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement.  The  Pro-  5S© 
teftants,  however,  dreaded  her  infmcerity ;  and  there-  Second  co*- 
fore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  (land  by  and  defend  ^each  r 
each  other.  Their  fears  were  not  groundlefs.  The  ot  the 
queen-regent  violated  the  treaty  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  queen-re¬ 
made,  and  began  to  treat  the  Proteftants  with  fe verity.  £cnt* 

The  earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  prior  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  take  the  title  of  Lord  James 
Stuart ,  now  openly  headed  the  Proteftant  party,  and 
prepared  to  colleft  their  whole  flrength.  The  queen- 
regent  oppofed  them  with  what  forces  fhe  had,  and 
which  indeed  chiefly  confifted  of  her  French  auxiliaries  \ 
but,  being  again  afraid  of  coming  to  an  engagement, 
flie  confented  to  a  truce  until  commiflioners  lhould  be 
fent  to  treat  with  the  lords  for  an  effeftual  peace.  No 
commiffioners,  however,  were  Ant  on  her  part ,  and  the 
nobles,  provoked  at  fuch  complicated  and  unceafmg 
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Scotland,  treachery,  refolvcd  to  pufli  matters  to  the  utmoft  extre¬ 
mity.  The  firft  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  the  taking 
of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the  queen -regent  had  pla¬ 
ced  a  French  garrifon.  The  multitude,  elated  with  this 
achievement,  destroyed  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Scone, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  their  leaders,  even  of 
John  Knox  liimfelf,  to  favq  them.  The  queen-regent, 
apprehcnllve  that  the  Congregation  would  commit  far¬ 
ther  ravages  to  the  fouthward,  rcfolved  to  throw  a  gar- 
rifon  into  Stirling  ;  but  the  earl  of  Argle  and  Lord  James 
Stuart  were  too  quick  for  her,  and  arrived  there  the  very 
day  after  the  demolition  of  the  abbey  and  palace  of 
Scone.  The  people,  incapable  of  reftraint,  and  provo¬ 
ked  beyond  meafure  by  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  the 
Catholic  party,  demolished  all  the  monafttries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  the  line  abbey  of  Cam- 
bufkenneth,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Forth. 
From  Stirling  they  went  to  Linlithgow,  where  they  com¬ 
mitted  their  ufual  ravages j  after  which,  they  advanced 
to  Edinburgh.  The  queen-regent,  alarmed  at  their 
approach,  fled  to  Dunbar  $  and  the  Proteftants  took  up 
their  refidence  in  Edinburgh. 

Having  thus  got  poftefiion  of  the  capital,  the  Con¬ 
gregation  aflumed  to  themfelves  the  ruling  power  of 
the  kingdom,  appointed  preachers  in  all  the  churches, 
and  feized  the  mint,  with  all  the  inftruments  of  coin¬ 
ing.  The  queen-regent,  unable  to  difpute  the  matter 
in  the  field,  publilhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  ftie  fet 
forth  their  feditious  behaviour,  commanding  them  to 
leave  Edinburgh  within  lix  hours,  and  enjoining  her 
fubje£is  to  avoid  their  fociety  under  the  penalties  of 
treafon.  The  Congregation  having  already  loft  fome- 
what  of  their  popularity  by  their  violent  .proceedings, 
were  now  incapable  of  contending  with  government. 
As  they  had  not  eftabliftied  themfelves  in  any  regular 
body,  or  provided  a  fund  for  their  fupport,  they  felt 
their  ftrength  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned 
to  their  habitations.  Thofe  who  remained  found  them¬ 
felves  obliged  to  vindicate  their  conduct  *,  and,  in  an 
addrefs  to  the  regent,  to  difclaim  all  treafonable  inten¬ 
tions.  Negociations  again  took  place,  which  ended  as 
ufual  \  the  queen-regent,  who  had  taken  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  collecting  her  forces,  marched  againft  the  Con¬ 
gregation  on  the  23d  of  July  1559.  The  Proteftants 
now  found  themfelves  incapable  of  making  head  againft 
their  enemies  \  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negotiation, 
by  which  all  differences  were  for  the  prefent  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  fiiould  be  open  to  the  queen  dowager 
and  her  attendants  *,  that  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoure 
and  the  mint  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  her ;  that  the 
Proteftants  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  the  laws,  and  abftain 
from  molefting  the  Catholics  in  the  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligioir.  On  the  queen’s  part,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
Proteftants  fhould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  no  foreign  troops  fhould  enter  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 

Notwithftanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
had  no  confidence  in  the  queen’s  fmoerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  winch 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  March  1559,  and  the  ac- 
ceftion  of  Francis  II.  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  they  feem  to  have  apprehended  more 
danger  than  ever.  They  now  entered  into  a  third  cove¬ 
nant  }  in  which  they  engaged  to  refufe  attendance  to  the 
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queen-dowager,  in  cafe  of  any  mefTage  or  letter*,  and  Scotland, 
that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  notice  from  her 
to  any  of  their  number,  it  fhould  be  communicated 
without  referve,  and  be  made  a  common  fubje£l  of  f'eru- 
tiny  and  deliberation.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had 
occafion  for  all  their  conftancy  and  ftrength.  The  queen- The  tieaty* 
regent  repented  of  the  favourable  terms  fhe  had  granted  bloIven 
the  reformed  j  and  being  denied  the  favour  which  fhe tlie  Heeu‘* 
requefted  of  faying  mais  in  the  high  church  of  Edin-  ® 
burgh,  fhe  ordered  them  to  be  everywhere  difturbed  in 
the  exercife  of  their  religion.  ^ 

In  this  imprudent  meafure  the  queen-regent  was  con-  France  flip- 
firmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis  and  ports  the 
Mary,  promifing  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  her  inte- CatholtG 
refts.  The  envoy  who  brought  thefe  difpatches  alfo^art^‘ 
carried  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  of  the  Pioteftants,  and  natural  brother  to  the 
queen.  The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and  me¬ 
naces,  mixed  with  intreaties  ;  and  along  with  them  the 
envoy  delivered  a  verbal  meflage,  that  the  king  his  ma¬ 
iler  was  refolvcd  rather  to  expend  all  the  trea Cures  of 
France  than  n  jt  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebellious  nobles 
wrho  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland.  The  lord 
James  Stuart  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  thefe  Mena¬ 
ces.  He  returned  a  cool  and  deliberate  anfvver,  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  Proteftants,  and  vindicating  them  from 
the  charge  of  rebellion  *,  but  at  the  fame  time  intima¬ 
ting  his  full  refolution  of  continuing  to  head  the  reform¬ 
ed  as  he  had  already  done.  ^$g 

The  letters  of  Francis  and  Mary  were  foon  followed  French  au- 
by  IOOO  French  foldiers,  with  money  and  military  xiliariesar- 
ftores  }  and  the  commander  was  immediately  difpatchtd^®^^^1 
again  to  France,  to  folicit  the  aftiftance  of  as  many  nauon. 
more  foldiers,  with  four  fhips  of  war,  and  100  men- at-  An.  1560. 
arms.  But  before  he  could  fet  out,  La  Brofle,  ano¬ 
ther  French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  infantry  *, 
and  that  the  Congregation  might  be  defeated  not  only 
by  arms  but  in  deputation,  the  fame  ihip  brought  three 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  ftiow  the  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  new  do&rines.  Thus  matters  were  pu Hi¬ 
ed  cn  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.  The  nation 
was  univerfally  alarmed  on  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  French  troops,  to  which  they  faw  no  end.  The 
queen- regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  a  proclamation  :  but  their  fears  increafed  the 
more.  The  Congregation  aftcmbled  at  Stirling,  w'here 
they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  foon  after 
by  his  father  the  duke  of  Chatelnerault.  They  next 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  to  be  followed  w*ith  the 
queen  regent  *,  and  the  refult  of  their  confultations  was, 
that  an  cxpoftulatory  letter  ftiould  be  addreffed  to  her. 

This  was  accordingly  done  ^  but  as  the  queen  behaved 
with  her  ufual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  people 
to  arms.  Mutual  manifelloes  were  now  publiflied  \  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  conteft  by  the 
fword.  The  Congregation  having  feized  Brougbty  5^9 
caftle,  marched  thence  to  Edinburgh.  The  queen- Tlu  rubles 
regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  fhe  had  fortified  and  tl^r 
filled  with  French  troops.  Thither  the  nobles  fent  t^c  a3e 
their  laft  meflage  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  defign  tOqueen.re_ 
overthrow  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  They  re- gent, 
quefted  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  mercena¬ 
ries  to  depart  from  Leifch,  and  to  make  that  place  open, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  difpoflefTed  of 
their  houfes,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

They 
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They  declared,  that  her  denial  of  this  req.teft  ffiould  be 
confidered  by  them  as  a  proof  of  her  intention  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  to  (Every  3  in  which  cafe,  they  were 
determined  to  employ  their  utmcft  power  to  prefer ve  its 
independence.  Two  days  after  this  meffage,  the  queen- 
regent  feat  to  them  the  lord  Lyon,  whom  (he  enjoined 
to  tell  them,  that  (lie  confidered  their  demand  not  only 
as  prefumptuous,  but  as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal 
authority  3  that  it  was  an  indignity  to  her  to  be  dicta¬ 
ted  to  by  fubjeCts  3  that  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be 
treated  as  foreigners,  being  entitled  to  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  with  Scotiinen  3  and  that  the  would  neither  dif- 
band  her  troops,  nor  command  the  town  of  Leith  to 
be  made  open.  The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of 
the  qut-en  regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  to  depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  difperfe,  under 
the  pain  of  high  treafon.  The  Proteftauts  irritated  by 
this  aufwer,  after  fome  deliberation  degraded  the  queen- 
regent  3  and  for  this  pur  pole  the  nobility,  barons,  and 
burgeffts,  all  agreed  in  fubfcribiiig  an  ediCl,  which  was 
lent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  and  publifhed  in 
them. 

The  next  Hep  taken  by  the  Congregation  was  to 
fummon  Leith  to  furrender  3  but  meeting  with  defiance 
inftead  ot  fubmiflion,  it  was  refolved  to  take  the  town 
by  fealade.  For  this  fervice  ladders  were  made  in  the 
church  of  St  Giles  3  a  bufinefs  which,  interrupting  the 
preachers  in  the  exeicife  of  public  worfhip,  made  them 
prognoflicate  misfortune  and  mifearriage  to  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  In  the  difpleafure  of  the  preachers,  the 
common  people  found  a  fource  of  complaint 3  and  the 
emiflaiiesof  the  queen  dowager  acting  with  indefatigable 
induftry  to  divide  her  adversaries,  and  to  fpread  chagrin 
and  diffuis  faction  among  them,  difeontent,  animofity, 
and  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree.  The 
duke  of  Chatclherault  difeouraged  many  by  his  example. 
Defection  from  the  Proteftants  added  ftrength  to  the 
queen- dowager.  The  moft  fecret  deliberations  of  the 
confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her.  The  foldiery 
were  clamorous  for  pay  3  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
procure  money  to  fatisfy  their  claims.  Attempts  to 
foothe  and  appeafe  them,  difeovering  their  confequence, 
engendered  mutinies.  They  put  to  death  a  domeftic  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to  compofe  them 
to  order  :  they  inful  ted  feveral  perfons  of  rank  who  dif- 
covered  a  folicitude  to  pacify  them  3  and  they  even 
ventured  to  declare,  that,  for  a  proper  reward,  they 
were  ready  to  fupprefs  the  reformation,  and  to  re-efta- 
blifh  the  mafs. 

It  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  fatisfa&ion  to 
into  (lift; cfs  the  Pro teil ant  foldiers.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
whhQuecnthe  Congre?ation  collefted  a  confiderable  fum  among 
Elizabeth.  ^  was  not  equal  to  the  prefent  exigency. 

The  avarice  of  many  taught  them  to  withhold  what 
they  could  afford,  and  the  poverty  of  others  did  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  generofity.  It  was  re¬ 
folved,  that  each  nobleman  ffiould  furrender  his  filver- 
plate  to  be  coined.  By  the  addrefs,  however,  of  the 
queen  dowager,  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  bribed  to 
conceal,  or  to  convey  to  a  diftance,  the  (lamps  and  in- 
ftruments  of  coinage.  A  gloomy  defpair  gave  difquiet 
to  the  Congregation,  and  threatened  their  ruin.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  whofe  .minifters  the  confederated  lords 
maintained  a  correfpondence  at  this  time,  had  frequently 
promifed  them  her  affillance  3  but  they  could  not  now 
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wait  the  event  of  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  England.  Scotland. 
In  an  extremity  fo  prelfing,  they  therefore  applied  for  a 
fum  of  money  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Croft, 
the  governors  of  Berwick  3  and  Cockburn  of  Ormiiton, 
who  was  entrulted  with  this  commiffion,  obtained  from  ^ 
them  a  fupply  of  4000  crowns.  Traitors,  however, Engliffi 
in  tlie  councils  of  the  Congregation,  having  informed  Ebfidy 
the  queen-dowager  of  his  errand  and  expedition,  the  earl 
of  Both w el,  by  her  order,  intercepted  him  upon  his  re- regent.^1" 
turn,  difeomfited  his  retinue,  and  made  a  prize  of  the  b 
Engliih  (ubfidy. 

To  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro- 
upon  Leith,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  againlt  it.  But  before  any  charge  could  be 
made,  the  French  foldiers  tallied  out  to  give  battle  to  595 
the  troops  of  the  Congregation,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  The  Pro- 
their  cannon,  and  drove  them  back  to  Edinburgh.  AUftants 
repoit  that  the  vi&ors  had  entered  this  city  with  the  fu- ckafeated, 
gitives,  filled  it  with  diibrder  arid  difmay.  The  earl  of 
Argyle  and  his  Highlanders  hailened  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  haraffed  the  French  in  their 
retreat.  This  petty  contlift,  while  it  elated  the  queen - 
do wager,  ferved  to  augment  the  defpondence  oi  the 
Pro  ted  ants. 

Vain  of  their  prowefs,  the  French  made  a  new  fally 
from  Leith,  with  a  view  to  intercept  a  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions  and  (lores  for  the  Congregation.  The  eail  of 
Arran  and  the  lord  James  Stuait  advanced  to  attack 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  purfuing  them 
with  too  much  precipitation,  a  freffi  body  ol’Frcnch  troops  59$ 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  prudent  to  retreat,  but  ^  |:>re* 
difficult.  An  obftinate  refiilance  was  made.  It  was ^ 
the  object  of  the  French  to  cut  off  the  foldiery  of  the teatecl. 
Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  by  thefe  means  to 
divide  the  ftrength  of  that  ftatiori.  The  earl  of  Arran 
and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occafion  for  "all  their 
addrefs  and  courage.  Though  they  were  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  effedt  their  efcape,  their  lofs  was  confiderable,. 
and  the  victory  was  manifedly  on  the  fide  of  their  ad- 
veifaries.  r  ^ 

About  this  time  William  Maitland  of  Lethington^Htlam?, 
fecretary  to  the  queen-dowager,  withdrew  fecretly  from  the 
Leith,  and  joined  himfelf  to  the  confederated  nobles. j!‘Jwa^r’s 
He  had  been  difgufled  with  the  jealoufies  of  the  French  reWum* 
counfellors,  and  was  expofed  to  danger  from  having  the  Pro te- 
embraced  the  doftrines  of  the  refermed.  His  reception itants* 
was  cordial,  and  correfponded  to  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  wifdom  and  experience.  He  was  Ikiiled 
in  bufinefs,  adorned  with  literature,  and  accuftomed 
to  reflection.  But  as  yet  it  was  not  known,  that  his  want 
of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  ta¬ 
lents. 

The  acceflion  of  this  llatefman  to  their  party  could 
not  confole  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  for  the  un- 
promifing  afpedl  ©f  their  affairs.  The  two  difeomfi- 
tures  they  had  received  funk  deeply  into  the  minds  of 
their  followers.  Thofe  who  affedled  prudence,  retired 
privately  from  a  caufe  which  they  accounted  defperate  3 
and  the  timorous  fled  with  precipitation.  The  wailings 
and  diftruft  of  the  brethren  were  melancholy  and  infec¬ 
tious  3  and  by  exciting  the  ridicule  and  fcorn  of  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  queen-dowager,  were  augmented  the  more. 

A  diftrefs  not  to  be  comforted  feemed  to  have  invaded 
the  Proteftants  3  and  the  affociated  nobles  confented  to 
abandon  the  capital.  A  little  after  midnight,  they  re¬ 
tired.- 
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^Scotland,  tired  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  panic 
which  prevailed,  that  they  marched  to  Stirling  without 
They  retire  making  any  halt. 

from  Edin-  John  Knox,  who  had  accompanied  the  Congregation 
burgh  to  to  Stirling,  anxious  to  recover  their  unanimity  and 
Stirling.  courage,  addreffed  them  from  the  pulpit.  He  repre- 
John^Knox  ^ente^  their  misfortunes  as  the  confequences  of  their 
encourages  fins  ;  and  entreating  them  to  remember  the  goodnefs 
them.  of  their  caufe,  affured  them  in  the  end  o’f  joy,  honour, 
and  vidlory.  His  popular  eloquence  correfponding  to 
all  their  warmed;  wifhes,  diffufed  fatisfa&ion  and  cheer- 
fulnefs.  They  paffed  from  defpair  to  hope.  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter¬ 
mined  to  folicit,  by  a  formal  embaffy,  the  aid  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  were  chofen  to  negociate  this  impotaant  bufinefs  ; 
and  they  received  the  fulled  inftru&ions  concerning  the 
date  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  defigns  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland  with 
France. 

The  queen  of  England  having  maturely  confidered 
determines  the  cafe,  determined *to  aflift  the  reformers  ;  whofe  lead- 
to  affift  the  ers  now  difperfed,  and  went  to  different  parts  of  the 
r  iormers.  ^g^om,  to  employ  their  a£livity  there  for  the  common 
caufe.  The  queen-dowager,  imagining  that  the  lords 
were  fled,  conceived  great  hopes  of  being  able  at  once 
to  crufh  the  reformed.  Her  fanguine  hopes,  however, 
were  foon  checked,  on  receiving  certain  intelligence  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  refolved  to  adid  them.  She  now 
took  the  bed  meafures  poffible,  as  circumdances  then 
dood  ;  and  determined  to  crufh  her  enemies  before  they 
The  French  cou^  receive  any  adidance  from  England.  Her  French 
troops  troops  took  the  road  to  Stirling,  and  waded  in  their 
wafte  the  march  all  the  grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers 
eftates  of  of  the  reformation.  After  renewing  their  depredations 
the  reform-  at  Stirling,  they  paffed  the  bridge ;  and  proceeding 
along  the  fide  of  the  river,  exercifed  their  cruelties  and 
oppredions  in  a  diftrift  which  had  didinguidied  itfelf  by 
an  ardent  zeal  againd  popery.  While  the  terror  of 
their  arms  was  thus  diffufing  itfelf,  they  refolded  to 
feize  on  the  town  and  cadle  of  St  Andrew’s,  which 
they  confidered  as  an  important  military  dation,  and  as 
a  convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries  which 
they  expefled  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  exerted  himfelf  to  inter¬ 
rupt  their  progrefs  and  frudrate  their  attempts  ;  and 
it  was  his  obje&  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  force  of 
LorcT Tames Congregation  entire,  to  hazard  no  adtion  of  import- 
Stuart.a  ance,  anc*  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army. 

A  fmall  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  French  at  Pet- 
ticur  ;  and  they  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Kingliorn.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  5CO  horfe  and  100  foot,  enter¬ 
ed  Dyfart.  With  this  inconfiderable  force  he  propofed 
to  adl  againd  an  army  of  4000  men.  His  admirable 
{kill  in  military  affairs,  and  his  great  courage,  were 
eminently  difplayed.  During  20  days  he  prevented  the 
march  of  the  French  to  St  Andrew’s,  intercepting  their 
provifions,  harading  them  with  fkirmidies,  and  intimi¬ 
dating  them  by  the  addrefs  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  ftra- 
tagems. 

Monfieur  d’Oyfel,  enraged  and  afhamed  at  being  dif- 
concerted  and  oppofed  by  a  body  of  men  fo  difpropor- 
’tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour.  The 
lord  James  Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.  Dyfart  and 
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Wemyfs  were  delivered  up  to  the  French  troops  to  bs  Scotland, 
pillaged ;  and  when  d’Oyfel  was  in  full  march  to  St 
Andrew’s  he  difcovered  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  up  the  603 
frith.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  fupplies  expedled  Arrival  oj 
from  France  were  arrived.  Guns  were  fired  by  his 
foldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  this  fleet  having  taken  the  veffels  which 
contained  their  provifions,  and  the  ordnance  with 
which  they  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
the  caftle  at  St  Andrew’s,  an  end  was  put  to  their 
rejoicings.  Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet 
they  obferved  was  the  navy  of  England,  which  had 
come  to  fupport  the  Congregation.  A  conflernation, 
heightened  by  the  giddinefs  of  their  preceding  tranf-  , 
ports,  invaded  them.  Monfieur  d’Oyfel  now  perceived  xhe  French 
the  value  and  merit  of  the  fervice  which  had  been  per- general 
formed  by  the  lord  James  Stuart  ;  and  thinking  no  morefhes* 
of  St  Andrew’s  and  conqueft,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  his 
way  to  Leith,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  intercepted; 
but  he  reached  that  important  Ration  after  a  march  of 
three  days. 

A  formal  treaty  was  now  concluded  between  the  lords  Treaty 
of  the  Congregation  and  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  in  theb^ween 
mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  difappointed  in  ^er  and  the 
expe&ations  from  France.  The  violent  adminifiration  Scots  Pro¬ 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife  had  involved  that  nation  in  trou-  teflants. 
bles  and  difire fs.  Its  credit  was  greatly  funk,  and  its 
treafury  nearly  exhaufted.  Perfecutions,  and  the  fpiritT^° ^ 
of  Calvinifm,  produced  commotions  and  confpiracies  ?  regent'dff-" 
and  amidft  domefiic  and  dangerous  intrigues  and  ftrug-  appointed 
gles,  Scotland  failed  to  engage  that  particular  diftin£lionm  her  ex- 
which  had  been  promifed  to  its  affairs.  It  was  not»  fr^at*onS 
however,  altogether  negle£led.  The  count  De  Mar-  p^cc 
tigues  had  arrived  at  Leith  with  1000  foot  and  a  few 
horfe.  The  marquife  D’Elbeuf  had  embarked  for  it 
with  another  body  of  foldiers ;  but,  after  lofing  feveral 
fhips  in  a  furious  tempeft,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
haven  whence  he  had  failed.  607 

In  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  many  forfook  the  queen- She  is  de¬ 
dowager,  It  was  now  undeftood  that  the  Englifh  armyferted 
was  on  its  march  to  Scotland.  The  Sc ottifh  lords  who  of  heT* 

had  affe&ed  a  neutrality,  meditated  an  union  with  thefabje&s. 
Proteftants.  The  earl  of  Huntly  gave  a  lolemn  affurance 
that  he  would  join  them.  Proclamations  were  iffued 
throughout  the  kingdom,  calling  on  the  fubje&s  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  affemble  in  arms  at  Linlithgow,  to  re-eftablifli 
their  ancient  freedom,  and  to  aflifl  in  the  utter  expulfion 
of  the  French  foldiery. 

The  Englifh  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  under  Winter 
the  vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  deftroyed  feveral  fhips, 
had  landed  fome  troops  upon  Inchkeith,  and  difeomfit-  6°S 
ed  a  body  of  French  mercenaries.  On  being  apprifed  T.he  princes 
of  thefe  a&s  of  hoffility,  the  princes  of  Lortaine  difpatch-°tt^paine 
ed  the  chevalier  de  Seure  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  make  t0  negociate 
reprefen  tations  againft  this  breach  of  peace,  and  to  urge  with  Queen 
the  recal  of  her  fhips.  This  ambaffador  affe&ed  like- 
wife  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propofe  methods  by 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  to  prevent  the  execution  of  vigorous  refolutions 
againft  the  queen-dowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
only  obje£ls  which  he  had  in  view.  With  fimilar  in¬ 
tentions,  John  Monluc  bifliop  of  Valence,  a  man  of 
greater  addrefs  qnd  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  the 
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Scotland,  houfe  of  Guife,  was  alfo  fent  at  this  time  to  the  court 
u  \r~->  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  mini- 
fters,  were  too  wife  to  be  amufed  by  artifice  and  dex- 

6°9  terity.  The  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  with  an  army 
aVmy^nters0^  1 200  ^orfe  anc*  6000  foot  j  and  the  lord  Scroop, 
Scotland.  James  Croft,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Francis  Lake, 
commanded  under  him.  By  a  cruel  policy,  the  queen- 
dowager  had  already  wafted  all  the  country  around 
the  capital.  But  the  defolation  which  Ihe  had  made, 
while  it  was  ruinous  to  the  Scottifh  peafants,  affect¬ 
ed  not  the  army  of  England.  The  leaders  of  the 
Congregation  did  not  want  penetration  and  forefight, 
and  had  themfelves  provided  againft  this  difficulty. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Menteith,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  the 
lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  with  a  numerous 
and  formidable  force,  joined  the  Englifh  commander  at 
Prefton. 

Struck  with  the  fad  condition  of  her  affairs,  defpair- 
ing  of  a  timely  and  proper  fuccour  from  France,  and 
reminded  by  ficknefs  of  her  mortality,  the  queen-dowa¬ 
ger  retired  from  Leith  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and 

610  Put  herfelf  under  the  proteClion  of  the  lord  Erfkine. 

The  queen-  At  the  period  when  fhe  was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
dowager  the  lord  Erfkine  had  received  from  the  three  eftates  the 
Edinburgh  c^ar§e  important  fortrefs,  with  the  injunction  to 

caftle.  hold  it  till  he  fliould  know  their  farther  orders ;  and 

he  giving  way  to  the  folicitations  of  neither  faCtion, 
had  kept  it  with  fidelity.  By  admitting  the  queen-dowa¬ 
ger,  he  yielded  to  fentiments  of  honour  and  humanity, 
and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty.  Only  a 
few  of  her  domeftics  accompanied  her,  with  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  the  biftiop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 

6 11  earl  Marifchal. 

The  Pro- ,  The  confederated  nobles  now  affembled  at  Dalkeith 
vft/herto'  t0  a  councl1 5  and  comforming  to  thofe  maxims 

an  accom.  °/  Prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of  hoftili- 
modation.  ties,  had  been  formerly  exercifed  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen-dowager  to  an  amicable  conclufion  of  the 
p  re  fent  troubles.  In  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  her, 
they  called  to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifeftos 
and  meffages  in  which  they  had  preffed  her  to  difmifs 
the  French  foldiery,  who  had  fo  long  oppreffed  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  threatened  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  to  fervitude.  The  averfion,  how¬ 
ever,  with  which  fhe  had  conftantly  received  their  fuit 
and  prayers,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  given  way  to  a 
ftrong  necefliiy,  and  had  intreated  the  afliftance  of  the 
queen  of  England  to  expel  thefe  ftrangers  by  force  of 
arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the  powerful  pio- 
feClion  of  this  princefs,  they  were  ftill  animated  with  a 
becoming  refpeft  for  the  mother  of  their  fovereign  5  and, 
abhonng  to  ftain  the  ground  with  Chriftian  blood,  were 
difpofed  once  more  to  folicit  the  difmiffion  of  thefe  mer¬ 
cenaries,  with  their  officers.  And  that  no  juft  objeftion 
might  remain  againft  the  grant  of  this  laft  lequell,  they 
affured  her,  that  a  fafe  paffage  by  land,  to  the  ports  of 
England,  fliould  be  allowed  to  the  French  •,  or  that,  if 
they  judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  lhould  tranfport  them  to  their  own  country.  If 
thefe  propofals Thould  be  rejected,  they  appealed  and 
protefted  to  God  and  to  mankind,  that  it  ftiould  be  nn- 
*  d^rftocd  and  believed,  that  no  motive  of  malice,  or  ha¬ 
tred,  or  wickednefs  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  and  battles;  but 
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that  they  had  been  compelled  to  this  dilagreeable  and  Scotland, 
diftrefsful  remedy,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  com-  v — "J 

monwealth,  their  religion,  their  perfons,  their  eftates, 
and  their  pofterity.  They  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  their  petition,  to  confider  the  inconveniences 
of  war,  and  to  think  of  the  reft  and  quiet  which  were 
neceflary  to  relieve  the  aftliftions  of  her  daughter’s 
kingdom  5  and  they  befought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wifdom,  humanity, 
and  juftice. 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
affociated  lords,  the  lord  Grey  directed  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  Croft  to  wait  on  the  queen- 
dowager  and  ftipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the  612 
Engliffi  troops,  on  condition  that  the  French  meicen- SIie  ftlIl.bte” 
aries  lhould  be  immediately  difmiffed  from  her  fervice,  l^ceT'n-1 
and  prohibited  from  refiding  in  Scotland.  Returning 
no  direct  anfwer  to  the  applications  made  to  her,  ffie  de- 
fired  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  refolution  which  it  be¬ 
came  her  to  adopt.  This  equivocal  behaviour  corre- 
fponded  with  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  had  uniformly 
diftinguiffied  the  queen-dowager ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  her  engagements  with  France  did  not  permit  her  to 
be  open  and  explicit.  ^ 

The  combined  arimes  marched  towards  Leith.  A  The  French 
body  of  the  French,  polled  011  a  rifing  ground  called  defeatecl  b7 
Hawk-hill ,  difputed  their  progrefs.  During  five  hours 
the  conflict  was  maintained  with  obftinSte  valour.  At  1  ’ 

length  the  Scottish  horfemen  charged  the  French  with  a 
fury  which  they  were  unable  to  relift.  They  fled  to 
Leith  with  precipitation  ;  and  might  have  been  cut  off 
from  it  altogether,  if  the  Engliffi  cavalry  had  exerted 
themfelves.  Three  hundred  of  the  French  foldiers  pe- 
riftied  in  this  a&ion,  and  a  few  combatants  only  fell  on 
the  fide  of  the  Congregation. 

Leith  was  inverted.  The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the  who  lay 
Englifh  and  Scottiffi  nobility  were  planted  at  Reftal-  fiefe  to 
rig,  and  around  it.  Trenches  were  caft ;  and  the  ord-1"61^* 
nance  from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  armies,  a 
mount  was  raifed,  upon  which  eight  cannons  were  ereft- 
ed.  A  continued  fire  from  thefe,  againft  St  Anthony’s 
tower  in  South  Leith,  being  l^ept  up  and  managed  with 
Ikill,  the  walls  of  this  fabric  were  ffiaken,  ant  the 

French  found  it  neceflary  to  difmount  their  artillery. _ 

Negligent  from  fecurity,  and  apprehenfive  of  no  attack, 
the  Engliffi  and  Scottiffi  officers  occupied  tihemfelves  in 
amufements,  and  permitted  a  relaxation  of  military  dif- 
cipline.  The  French,  informed  of  this  fupinenefs  and 
levity,  made  a  (ally  from  Leith.  While  fome  of  the  6lS 
captains  were  diverting  themfelves  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  foldiery  were  engaged  at  dice  and  cards,  they  en-*^™  CUt 
tered  the  trenches  unobferved,  and,  improving  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  put  600  men  to  the  fword.  After  this  flaugh- 
ter,  the  Proteftants  were  more  attentive  to  their  af¬ 
fairs. — Mounts  were  built  at  proper  diftances,  and  thefe 
being  fortified  with  ordnance,  ferved  as  places  of  retreat 
and  defence  in  the  event  of  fudden  incurfions;  and  thus 
they  continued  the  blockade  in  a  more  effectual  man¬ 
ner. 

The  army  under  the  marquis  D’Elbeuf,  promifed  fo 
often  to  the  queen-regent,  was  in  vain  expe&ed  by  her  ; 
but  the  received,  at  this  time,  fupplies  in  money  and  mi¬ 
litary  ftores ;  and  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence,  though 
defeated  in  dexterity  by  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters, 
had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  try  once  more  the  arts  of 
4  T  delay 
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Scotland,  delay  and  negotiation.  Conferences  were  held  by  him 

'  v - with  the  queen  dowager,  with  the  Englifh  comman- 

Fruftlefs  ^ers,  anc*  l^e  confederated  nobles  ;  but  no  con- 

r.egociation  traft  or  agreement  could  be  concluded.  His  credentials 
with  Eng-  extended  neither  to  the  demolition  of  Leith,  nor  to  the 
land.  recal  of  the  French  mercenaries :  and  though  he  ob¬ 
tained  powers  from  his  court  to  confcnt  to  the  former 
of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  yet  burdened  with  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  difgraceful  to  the  Congregation  ;  who, 
in  the  prefent  prcfperous  ftate  of  their  affairs,  were 
not  difpofed  to  give  up  any  of  the  objedls  for  which 
they  had  flruggled  fo  long,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
which  they  now  looked  forward  with  a  fettled  hope  and 
expe&ation. 

Though  the  grave  and  meafured  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  ftubborn  fenfe  of  the 
Congregation,  yet  as  he  affe&ed  to  give  them  admoni- 
-  tions  anci  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  infult  them 
with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  conceived  a  high  in¬ 
dignation  againft  him.  Under  this  impulfe,  and  that, 
in  fo  advanced  a  ftage  of  their  affairs,  they  might  exhi¬ 
bit  the  determined  firmnefs  of  their  refolutions,  and  bind 
$o  them  by  an  indiffoluble  tie  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  the 
other  perfons  who  had  joined  them  in  confequence  of 
617  the  Englifh  alliance,  they  thought  of  the  affurance  and 
The  fourth  ftability  of  a  new  league  and  covenant ,  more  folemn,  ex¬ 
covenant.  pre{£vej  anc[  refolute,  than  any  which  they  had  yet  en¬ 
tered  into  and  fubferibed. 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  perfons,  who  were 
parties  to  this  bond  and  affociation,  bound  tbemfelves 
in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  fociety,  and  as 
individuals,  to  advance  the  reformation  of  religion,  and 
to  procure,  by  all  poffible  means,  the  true  preaching  of 
the  gofpel,  with  the  proper  adminiftration  of  the  facra- 
ments,  and  the  other  ordinances  in  connection  with  it. 
Deeply  affe&ed,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  mifeonduft 
of  the  French  ftatefmen,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
high  offices  \  with  the  oppreffions  of  the  French  merce¬ 
naries,  whom  the  queen- dowager  kept  up  and  main¬ 
tained  under  the  colour  of  authority  }  with  the  tyranny 
of  their  oflicers  ;  and  with  the  manifeft  danger  of  con- 
quefl  to  which  the  country  was  expofed,  by  different 
fortifications  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  by  other  dangerous 
innovations  •,  they  promifed  and  engaged,  collectively 
and  individually,  to  join  with  the  queen  of  England’s 
army,  and  to  concur  in  an  honeff,  plain,  and  unrefer- 
ved  refolution  of  expelling  all  foreigners  from  the  realm, 
as  oppreffors  of  public  liberty  ;  that,  by  recovering  the 
ancient  rights,  privileges,  and  freedom  of  their  nation, 
they  might  live  for  the  future  under  the  due  obedience 
of  their  king  and  queen,  be  ruled  by  the  laws  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  country,  and  by  officers  and  ftatefmen  born 
and  educated  among  tbemfelves.  It  was  likewife  con- 
traded  and  agreed  by  the  fubferibers  to  this  bond  and 
covenant,  that  no  private  intelligence  by  writing  or 
meffage,  or  communication  of  any  kind,  ftiould  be  kept 
up  with  their  adverfaries  \  and  that  all  perfons  who  re¬ 
filled  the  godly  enterprife  in  which  they  were  united, 
ftiould  be  regarded  as  their  enemies,  and  reduced  to  fub- 
6x8  jeCtion. 

The  queen-  When  the  ftrong  and  fervid  fentiment  and  expreffion 
dowager  Qf  tjpis  new  affociation  were  communicated  to  the  queen- 
^lv^h^rrelfd°wager,  the  abandoned  herfelf  to  forrow\  Her  mind, 
fpair?  inclined  to  defpondence  by  the  increafe  of  her  malady, 
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felt  the  more  intenfely  the  cruel  diftraCtions  and  dif-  Scotlar.d. 
quiets  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  driven  by  the 
ambition  of  France,  her  own  doating  affection  for  the 
princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognoftications  of 
flatterers  and  courtiers.  In  the  agony  of  paffion,  fhe 
befought  the  malediction  and  curfe  of  God  to  alight  up¬ 
on  all  thofe  who  had  counfelled  her  to  perfecute  the 
preachers,  and  to  refufe  the  petitions  of  the  moft  ho¬ 
nourable  portion  of  her  fubjeCls. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fiege  of  Leith  was  profecuted. 

Tut  the  ftrength  of  the  garrifon  amounting  to  more 
than  4CC0  foldiers,  the  operations  of  the  befiegers  were 
flow  and  languid.  An  accidental  fire  in  the  town, 
which  deftroyed  many  houfes  and  a  great  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play- 
ing  their  artillery  with  fome  advantage  }  and  a  few-p^p^ 
days  after  they  made  a  general  affault.  But  the  fealing-  teftants 
ladders  which  were  applied  to  the  walls  being  too  fhort, make  an 
and  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the 
queen-dowager,  having  aCted  a  treacherous  part,  the  at-  _peltk# 
tempt  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  1000  men  were  deftroyed. 

The  combined  armies,  however,  did  not  lofe  their  refo¬ 
lution  or  their  hopes.  The  Englifh  and  Scots  animated 
the  conftancy  of  each  other  j  and  in  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Berwick,  which  was  now  made,  a  new 
fource  of  cordiality  opened  itfelf.  Letters  had  alfo 
come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  promifing  a  powerful 
reinforcement,  giving  the  expe<ftation  of  his  taking  on 
hlmfelf  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  ordering  his  pa¬ 
vilion  to  be  ereCled  in  the  camp.  Leith  began  to  feel 
the  mifery  of  famine,  and  the  French  gave  themfelves 
up  to  defpair.  The  befiegers  abounded  in  every  thing  ;  a  rein- 
and  the  arrival  of  2000  men,  the  expeCted  reinforce-  forcement 
ment  from  England,  gave  them  the  moft  decifive  fupe-®^’^ 
rioiity  over  their  adverfaries.  Frequent  Tallies  were  |an^ 
made  by  the  garrifon,  and  they  were  always  unfuccefs- 
ful.  Difcouraged  by  defeats,  depreffed  with  the  want 
of  provifions,  and  languifhing  under  the  negligence  of 
France,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Congregation.  <  621 

Amid  ft  this  diftrefs  the  queen-dowager,  wafted  with  Death  of 
a  lingering  diftemper  and  with  grief,  expired  in  the the  ctue2I> 
caftle  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  fhe  j^Tioth 
invited  to  her  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  James  ^n> 
Stuart,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Mari- 
fchal,  to  bid  them  a  laft  adieu.  She  expreffed  to  them 
her  forrow  for  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  earneft  fuit,  that  they  would  confult  their  conftitu- 
tional  liberties,  by  difmiffing  the  French  and  Englifh 
from  their  country  ;  and  that  they  would  preferve  a  du¬ 
tiful  obedience  to  the  queen  their  fovereign.  .  She  pro- 
feffed  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  all  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  her  }  and  entreated  their  pardon  for 
the  offences  fhe  had  committed  againft  them.  In  to¬ 
ken  of  her  kindnefs  and  charity,  fhe  then  embraced 
them  by  turns ;  and,  while  the  tear  ftarted  in  her  eye, 
prefented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  fmiling  afpeCL  After 
this  interview,  the  fhort  portion  of  life  which  remained 
to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion  5  and  that  fhe  might  al¬ 
lure  the  Congregation  to  be  compaflionate  to  her  Popifh 
fubje&s  and  her  French  adherents,  fhe  flattered  them, 
by  calling  John  Willocks,  one  of  the  moft  popular  of 
their  preachers,  to  aflift  and  comfort  her  by  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  prayers.  He  made  long  difeourfes  to  her 

about 
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Scotland,  about  the  abominations  of  the  mafs ;  but  fne  appears  to 
v  '  have  died  in  the  communion  of  theRomifh  church  j  and 
her  body  being  tranfported  to  France,  was  depoiited  in 
the  monaftery  of  St  Peter,  at  Rlicims,  in  Champagne, 
622  where  her  fitter  Renee  was  an  abbefs. 

The  French  The  death  of  the  queen-dowager,  at  a  peiiod  fo  crili- 
troopsfub-  ca]^  broke  altogether  the  fpirit  of  the  ircnch  troops. 

They  were  blocked  up  fo  completely,  that  it  was  alnroll 
impoffible  for  any  fupplies  to  reach  them  either  by  fea 
or  land  *,  and  France  had  delayed  fo  long  to  fulfil  its 
magnificent  promifes,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
to  take  any  fieps  towards  their  accomplilhment.  Its  in¬ 
ternal  diftrefs  and  difqulets  were  multiplying.  The  no¬ 
bility,  impoveriffied  by  wars,  were  courting  the  rewards 
of  fervice,  and  ftruggling  in  hollility.  The  clergy 
were  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  vindictive.  The  popu¬ 
lace,  knowing  no  trade  but  arms,  offered  their  fwords 
to  the  factious.  Francis  II.  the  hufhand  of  Mary,  was 
without  dignity  or  underfianding.  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis  his  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and  falfehood.  Infur- 
reCtions  were  dreaded  in  every  province.  The  houfe  of 
Guile  was  encompaffed  with  difficulties,  and  trembling 
with  apprehenfions,  fo  that  they  could  not  think  of  per- 
fifiing  in  their  views  of  diftant  conqv.tfts.  It  was  necef- 
fary  that  they  fhould  abandon  for  a  time  all  the  proud 
projeCts  they  had  formed  for  the  extenfion  of  the  French 
monarchy.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  exemption  from  fo¬ 
reign  wars  that  they  could  hope  to  fupport  their  own 
greatnefs,  and  apply  a  remedy  to  the  domeftic  diflurb- 
613  ances  of  France. 

Francis  and  It  appeared  to  Francis  and  Mary,  that  they  could 
into^ne^  not  treat  *n  a  direft  method  with  the  Congregation, 
gociation  whom  they  affeCted  to  confider  as  rebellious  fubjeCts, 
with  Eliza*  without  derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.  In  nego- 
fceth.  ciating  a  peace,  therefore,  they  addreffed  themfelves  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  by  her  offices  and  interfe¬ 
rence  that  they  projected  a  reconciliation  with  the  con¬ 
federated  lords,  and  that  they  fought  to  extinguifh  the 
animofities  which,  with  fo  much  violence,  had  agitated 
the  Scottifli  nation.  They  granted  their  commiffion  to 
John  Monluc  biffiop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Pelleve  bi- 
fhop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Erode,  Henry  Clentin 
fieur  d’Oyfel,  and  Charles  de  la  Rochefaucault  fieur  de 
Randan  }  authoring  them  in  a  body  or  by  two  of  their 
number,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  queen  of 
England.  The  Englifh  commiffioners  were  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil  principal  fecretary  of  Hate,  Nicolas  Wotton 
dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Peter  Crew  •,  and  the  powers  of 
treaty  were  to  be  exercifed  by  them  all  in  conjunction, 

E24  °r  four’  tliree’  or  two  them‘ 

Fromife  an  ^  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  though  empowered 
indemnity  only  to  treat  with  England,  were  yet,  by  a  feparate 
to  the  Pro-  commiffion,  entrufted  to  allure  the  Congregation,  that, 
tenants.  notwithftanding  the  heinous  guilt  incurred  by  them, 
Francis  and  Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  them  into  fa¬ 
vour,  upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience  ; 
and  to  abftain  for  ever  from  all  inquiry  into  their  con- 
dud!.  They  had  full  authority,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunftion  with  the  com- 
miffioners  of  Elizabeth,  the  complaints  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation,  and  to  grant,  with  their  confent,  the  relief  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  mod  proper  and  falutary. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland,  choofing  for 
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their  rep  refen  ta  lives  the  lord  James  Stuart,  the  lord  Scotland. 
Ruthven,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  exprefied  their  * 
willingnefs  to  concur  in  reafonable  meafures  for  the  re- 
eftablhhment  of  the  public  tranquillity.  By  the  mode 
of  a  formal  petition,  they  enumerated  their  grievances, 
laid  claim  to  redrefs,  and  befought  an  uniform  protec-  ^25  „ 
tion  to  their  conftitution  and  laws.  To  this  petition  the  ^n^theP 
interceffion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  effefted  the  friendly  at- petition, 
tention  of  Francis  and  Mary  and  on  a  foundation  con¬ 
certed  with  fo  much  propriety,  Monluc  and  Randan, 

Cecil  and  Wotton,  the  acling  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
and  England,  drew  up  and  authenticated  the  celebra¬ 
ted  deed  of  relief  and  concefFion  which  does  fo  much 
honour  to  the  fpirit,  perfeverance  and  magnanimity  of 
the  Scottifh  nation.  6iti 

By  this  agreement,  Francis  and  Mary  ftipulated  and  ^ature  0* 
conlented,  that  no  French  foldiers  and  no  foreign  troops ^aty 
fhould  ever  be  introduced  into  Scotland  without  the  coun-  proteftants. 
fel  and  advice  of  the  three  eftates.  They  concurred  in 
opinion,  that  the  French  mercenaries  fhould  be  fent  back 
to  France,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  Leith  fhould  be 
demolifiied.  They  agreed  that  commiffioners  fhould  be 
appointed  to  vifit  Dunbar,  and  to  point  out  the  works 
there  which  ought  to  be  deftroyed  \  and  they  bound 
themfclves  to  build  no  new  fortrefs  or  place  of  flrength 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  without 
a  parliamentary  fanftion.  They  confented  to  extingulfii 
all  debts  which  bad  been  contraftcd  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  French  and  Scotch  foldiery  in  their  fervice. 

They  appointed  the  eftates  of  the  realm  to  hold  a  par¬ 
liament  for  the  difeuffion  of  affairs  of  Rate  \  and  they 
obliged  themfelves  to  confider  the  afts  of  this  affembly 
as  valid  and  effeftual  in  every  refpeft.  They  confirmed 
the  ancient  law  of  the  country,  which  prohibited  the 
princes  of  Scotland  from  making  peace  and  war  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  the  three  eftates.  It  was  agreed  by 
them  that  the  three  eftates,  in  concurrence  with  the 
queen,  fhould  elec!  a  council  for  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  during  her  majefty’s  abfence.  They  became 
bound  to  employ  the  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  juftice  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  feals,  treafurer,  comp¬ 
troller,  and  in  other  ftations  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  and  to 
abftain  from  the  promotion  of  all  foreigners  to  places  of 
truft  and  honour,  and  from  inverting  any  clergyman  in 
the  charge  of  affairs  of  the  revenue.  They  determined 
to  eftablifti  an  aft  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  for  ever 
the  memory  of  all  the  late  tranfaftions  of  war  and  of¬ 
fence.  It  was  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace 
and  reconciliation  fhould  take  place  among  all  parties. 

They  expreffed  their  determination,  that  no  pretence 
fhould  be  affumed  by  them,  from  the  late  contentions, 
to  deprive  any  of  their  fubjefts  of  their  eftates  or  offices. 

And  they  referred  the  reparation  which  might  be  pro¬ 
per  to  compenfate  the  injuries  which  had  been  fuftained 
by  biffiops  and  ecclefiaftics,  to  the  judgement  of  the  three 
eftates  in  parliament.  s 

On  the  fubjeft  of  the  reformation,  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  of  England  and  France  did  not  choofe  to  delibe¬ 
rate  and  decide,  though  articles  with  regard  to  it  had 
been  prefented  to  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  people. 

They  referred  this  delicate  topic  to  the  enfuing  meeting 
of  parliament ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation  en¬ 
gaged,  that  deputies  from  the  three  eftates  fticruld  repair 
4  T  2  tb 
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Scotland,  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  know  their  intention  concern- 
ing  matters  of  fuch  high  importance. 

After  having  granted  thefe  concefiions  to  the  nobility 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  on  the  part  of  their  refpec- 
<5*7  tive  courts,  Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wotton, 
Articles  re- concluded  another  treaty.  By  this  convention  it  was 
the^Fr^ch  ^eterm*ne^>  that  ^e  Englidi  and  French  troops  fhould 
troops.  depart  out  of  Scotland 3  that  all  warl’ke  preparations 
fltould  ceafe  3  that  the  fort  of  Eymouth  fhould  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cambray  3  that 
Francis  and  Mary  fhould  abflain  from  bearing  the  title 
and  arms  of  England  or  Ireland  3  that  it  fhould  be  con- 
fidered,  whether  a  farther  compenfation  fhould  be  made 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  injuries  committed  againfl  her  ; 
and  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  fhould  be  fully 
and  fincerely  reconciled  to  the  nobility  and  the  people 
of  their  kingdom.  The  interefls  of  England  and  France 
were  the  particular  objects  of  this  agreement.  But 
though  the  concefiions  to  the  Protedants  were  not  in- 
ferted  in  it  at  full  length,  an  exprefTive  reference  was 
made  to  them  3  and  they  received  a  confirmation  in 
terms  which  could  not  be  mifunderflood.  This  deed 
recorded  the  clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their 
fubjects  of  Scotland,  the  extreme  willingnefs  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegi¬ 
ance,  the  reprefentation  they  had  offered  of  their  grie¬ 
vances,  and  the  requeii  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  redrefs 
fhould  be  afforded  them  3  and  it  appealed  to  the  confe- 
quent  concefiions  which  had  been  flipulated  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage. 

By  thefe  important  negociations,  the  Proteflants, 
*  while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  Queen  Elizabeth  3 
and  while  they  acquired  a  power  to  act  in  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  the  reformation,  reltored  to  Scotland  its  civil 
conflitution.  The  exclufion  of  foreigners  from  offices 
of  date,  the  limitation  of  the  Scoltifh  princes  with  re¬ 
gard  to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the  three 
edates  to  their  ancient  confequence,  and  the  ad  of  obli¬ 
vion  of  all  offences,  were  acquifitions  mod  extenfively 
great  and  ufeful  3  and,  while  they  gave  the  fulled  fecu- 
rity  to  the  reformed,  gratified  their  mod  fanguine  ex- 
61S  pedations. 

Peace  pro-  The  peace,  fo  fortunately  concluded,  was  immedi- 
claimed.  ately  proclaimed.  The  French  mercenaries  embarked 
Tor  their  own  country,  and  the  Englifli  army  took  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidd  events  fo  joyful,  the  preachers 
exhorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  command  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  a  thankfgiving.  It  was  ordered  according¬ 
ly  3  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commiffioners  of  the 
boroughs,  with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants 
in  capita,  were  appointed  to  choofe  and  depute  miniders 
(j2p  to  preach  the’  gofpel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
Appoint-  the  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  to  difcharge  the 
ment  of  padoral  functions  at  Edinburgh,  Chridopher  Goodman 
preachers  m  at  gt  Andrew’s,  Adam  Heriot  at  Aberdeen,  John  Row 
places.*1*  Perth>  Paul  Methven  at  Jedburgh,  William  Cliridi- 
fon  at  Dundee,  David  Fergufon  at  Dunfermline,  and 
David  Lindfey  at  Leith.  That  the  bufmefs  of  the 
church,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro¬ 
priety,  fuperintendants  were  eleded  to  prelide  over  the 
ecclefiadical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  didrids. 
Mr  John  Spotfwood  was  named  the  fuperintendant  for 
the  divifion  of  Lothian,  Mr  John  Willocks  for  that 
of  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,  Mr 


John  Erfkine  cf  Dun  for  that  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  Scotland. 

and  Mr  John  Carfewell  for  that  of  Argyle  and  the  Ifles.  - J 

This  inconfiderable  number  of  miniders  and  fuperinten¬ 
dants  gave  a  beginning  to  the  reformed  church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Amidd  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Protedants,The  parlia- 
the  meeting  of  parliament  approached.  All  perfons  who  ment  meets, 
had  a  title  from  law,  or  from  ancient  cudom,  to  attend 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,  were  called  to  affemble. 

While  there  was  a  full  convention  of  the  greater  barons 
and  the  prelates,  the  inferior  tenants  in  capite ,  or  the 
leffer  barons,  on  an  occafion  fo  great,  indead  of  ap¬ 
pearing  by  reprefentation,  came  in  crowds  to  give  per- 
fonally  their  adidance  and  votes  3  and  all  the  com- 
midioners  for  the  boroughs,  without  exception,  prefented 
themfelves. 

It  was  objeded  to  this  parliament  when  it  was  ad- 
fembled,  that  it  could  not  be  valid,  fince  Francis  and 
Mary  were  not  prefent,  and  had  not  empowered  any 
perfon  to  reprefent  them.  But  by  the  terms  of  the 
late  concefiions  to  the  nobility  and  the  people,  they  had 
in  effed  difpenfed  with  this  formality  3  and  the  objection, 
after  having  been  warmly  agitated  for  fome  days,  was 
rejeded  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  lords  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were  then  cliofen  3  and  as  the  protedant  party 
were  fuperior  to  the  popiffi  fadion,  they  were  careful,  in 
electing  the  members  of  this  committee,  to  favour  all 
thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  forward  the  work  of  the  re- 
formation.  The  fird  object  which  the  lords  of  the  ar- Supplies- 
tides  held  out  to  parliament  was  the  fupplication  of  the  don  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  other  perfons  who  pro- 
feded  the  new  dodrines.  It  required,  that  the  Romifli 
church  Hiould  be  condemned  and  abolifhed.  It  repro¬ 
bated  the  tenet  of  tranfubdantiation,  the  merit  of  works, 
papidical  indulgences,purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  prayers 
to  departed  faints  3  and  confidering  them  as  pedilent 
errors,  and  as  fatal  to  falvation,  it  demanded,  that  all 
thofe  who  fhould  teach  and  maintain  them  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  corredion  and  punidiment.  It  demanded,  that 
a  remedy  fhould  be  applied  againd  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  facraments  by  the  catholics,  and  that  the  an¬ 
cient  difeipline  of  the  church  fhould  be  redored.  In 
fine,  it  infided,  that  the  fupremacy  and  authority  of  the 
pope  fhould  be  abolifhed  3  and  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  fhould  be  employed  in  fupporting  the  reformed 
minidry,  in  the  provifion  of  fchools,  and  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor. 

This  fupplication  of  the  Protedants  w*as  received  in 
parliament  with  marks  of  the  greated  deference  and  re- 
fped.  The  popiffi  dodrines  it  cenfured,  and  the  drong 
language  it  employed,  excited  no  difpute  or  altercation. 

The  nobility,  however,  and  the  lay  members,  did  not 
think  it  expedient  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  in 
all  its  extent,  diould  be  allotted  to  the  reformed  minidry, 
and  the  fupport  of  fchools  and  the  poor.  Avoiding, 
therefore,  any  explicit  ferutiny  into  this  point,  the  par-  *  ^ 
liament  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  miniders  and  the  lead-  x  Co^fef_ 
ing  men  of  the  reformation,  to  draw  up,  under  didindfion  of  Faith 
heads,  the  fubdance  and  fenfe  of  thofe  dodrines  which  drawn  up. 
ought  to  be  edablidied  over  the  kingdom.  Within  four 
days  this  important  bufmefs  was  accomplifhed.  'The 
writing  or  indrument  to  which  the  reformed  committed 
their  opinions  was  termed,  “  The  Confeffion  of  Faith, 
profeded  and  believed  by  the  Protedants  within  the 
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Scotland,  realm  of  Scotland  (qJ.”  It  was  read  fird  to  the  lords 
’'of  the  articles.  It  was  then  read  to  the  parliament  j 
and  the  prelates  of  the  Romifh  church  were  commanded, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  make  publicly  their  obje&ions 
to  the  doCtrines  it  propofed.  They  preferved  a  profound 
filence.  A  new  diet  was  appointed  for  concluding  the 
tranfa&ion.  The  articles  of  the  Confeflion  were  again 
read  over  in  their  order,  and  the  votes  of  parliament 
were  called.  Of  the  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re- 
fufed  to  bellow  on  it  their  authority.  The  earl  of 
Athol,  and  the  lords  Somerville  and  Bothwell,  proted- 
ed,  that  “  they  would  believe  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them.”  The  biffiops  and  the  ellate  ecclefiaftical, 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  weaknefs  of  popery,  feemed 
to  have  loll  all  power  of  fpeech.  No  diffent,  no  vote, 
was  given  by  them.  “  It  is  long  (faid  the  earl  Marif- 
chal),  fmee  I  entertained  a  jealoufy  of  the  Romiffi  faith, 
and  an  a£Fe£lion  to  the  reformed  doClrines.  But  this 
day  has  afforded  me  the  completed  convi&ion  of  the 
falfehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other.  The 
biffiops,  who  do  not  conceive  themfelves  to  be  deficient 
in  learning,  and  whofe  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
hierarchy  cannot  be  doubted,  have  abandoned  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  their  interell  in  it,  as  objefts  which  admit  of 
no  defence  or  j unification.”  All  the  other  conilituent 
members  of  this  great  council  were  zealous  for  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  reformation,  and  affirmed  the  propriety 
of  its  do&rines.  Thus  tlie  high  court  of  parliament, 
with  great  deliberation  and  folemnity,  examined,  voted, 
and  ratified  the  confeffion  of  the  reformed  faith. 

AbfflMon  ^  ^eW  a^ter  t^ie  e^a^i^iment  °f  the  Confeflion 
of  the  mafs.  Faith,  the  parliament  puffed  an  aft  againfl  the  mafs 
and  the  exercife  of  tlie  Romifh  worfhip.  And  it  feru- 
pled  not  to  ordain,  that  all  perfons  faying  or  hearing 
mafs  fhould,  for  the  fird  offence,  be  expofed  to  the  con- 
fifeation  of  their  eflates,  and  to  a  corporeal  chaflifement, 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  magidrate  \  that  for  the  fecond 
offence,  they  fhould  be  baniflied  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 

634  for  the  third  offence  they  fhould  fuffer  the  pains  of  death. 
Perfecting  This  fiercenefs,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  did  not  fuit 
fpiritofthe  the  generofity  of  vi&ory  j  and  while  an  excufe  is  fought 
l  rgteftants.j£or  jn  perfidioufnefs  of  the  Romiffi  priedhood,  it 

efcapes  not  the  obfervation  of  the  moil  fuperficial  hido- 
rians,  that  thefe  feverities  were  exactly  thofe  of  which 
the  Proteflants  had  complained  fo  loudly,  and  with  fo 
much  juflice.  By  another  ordination,  the  parliament, 
after  having  declared,  that  the  pope,  or  bifiiop  of  Rome, 
had  inffi&ed  a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury 
upon  the  fovereignty  and  government  of  Scotland,  by 
his  frequent  interferences  and  claims  of  power,  com¬ 
manded  and  decreed,  that,  for  the  future,  his  jurifdiclion 
and  authority  fhould  be  extinCl  )  and  that  all  perfons 
maintaining  the  fmalled  connexion  with  him,  or  with 
his  fe£t,  fhould  be  liable  to  the  lofs  of  honour  and  offices, 

635  profeription,  and  banifhment. 

Francis  and  Thefe  memorable  and  decifive  flatutes  produced  the 

to  confirm  e°verthrow  ^ie  religion.  To  obtain  for  thefe 

the  a<£ts  o*  proceedings,  and  to  its  other  ordinances,  the  appro- 
thisparlia-  bation  of  Francis  and  Mary  was  an  objeCl  of  the  great- 
raent*  eft  anxiety,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the  three  eflates. 
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Sir  James  Sandilands  lord  St  John  was  therefore  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  to  France,  and  to  exprefs  to  the  king  and 
queen  the  affe&ion  and  allegiance  of  their  fubjeCtS,  to 
explain  what  had  been  done  in  confequence  of  the  late 
conceffions  and  treaty,  and  to  folicit  their  royal  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  parliament.  *  The  fpirited  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  congregation  had,  however,  exceeded  all 
the  expectations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine  \  and  the 
bufmefs  of  the  embaffiy,  and  the  ambaflfador  himfelf, 
though  a  man  of  chara&er  and  probity,  were  treated  not 
only  with  ridicule,  but  with  infult  and  contumely.  He 
returned  accordingly  without  any  anfwer  to  his  com- 
miffion.  Inflead  of  fubmitting  the  heads  and  topics  of 
a  reformation  to  Francis  and  Mary,  by  a  petition  or  a 
narrative,  the  parliament  had  voted  them  into  laws  •, 
and  from  this  informality  the  validity  of  its  proceedings 
has  been  fufpe&ed.  But  it  is  obfervable  of  the  Pro¬ 
teflants,  that  they  had  not  concealed  their  views  with 
regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Popery  5  that  in 
the  grant  of  redrefs  and  conceffion,  and  in  the  deed  of 
treaty,  no  a&ual  prohibition  was  made  to  prevent  tl*e 
eflabliffiment  of  the  reformation  5  that  a  general  autho¬ 
rity  w’as  given  to  parliament  to  decide  in  affairs  of  flate  j 
and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  folemnly  bound  to  au¬ 
thenticate  its  tranfa&ions.  Though  a  formality  was 
infringed,  the  fpirit  of  the  treaties  was  yet  refpe&ed  and 
maintained.  The  nation,  of  confequence,  imputed  the 
conduct  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  political  reafons  fug- 
gefted  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  to  the  artifices  of 
the  Popiffi  clergy  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  did  not  refufe,  on, 
her  part,  the  ratification  of  the  agreements,  and  folicited 
and  preffed  the  French  court  in  vain  to  adopt  the  fame 
meafure,  a  ftrength  and  force  were  thence  communicated 
to  tin’s  conclufion. 

When  the  three  eflates  difpatched  Sir  James  Sandi- 
lands  to  France,  they  indru&ed  the  earls  of  Morton  and 
Glencairn,  with  Maitland  of  Letliington,  to  repair  to 
the  court  of  England.  By  thefe  ambaffadors  they  pre- 
fented  to  Elizabeth  their  fincere  and  refpe&ful  thanks, 
for  the  attention  ffiown  by  her  to  Scotland,  in  her  late 
mod  important  fervices.  And  while  they  folicited  the 
continuance  of  her  favour  and  protection,  intreated,  in 
an  earned  manner,  that  her  majedy,  for  the  edabliffi- 
ment  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  amity,  would  be  pleafed 
to  take  in  marriage  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  af¬ 
ter  his  father  to  the  Scottifh  monarchy.  The  queen 
made  new  and  fervent  protedations  of  her  regard  and 
attachment  5  and  gave  the  promife  of  her  warmed  aid 
when  it  would  be  neceffary,  in  their  jud  defence,  upon 
any  future  occafion.  She  fpoke  in  obliging  terms  of  the 
earl  of  Arran  \  but  as.  ffie  found  in  herfelf  no  prefent 
difpofition  to  marriage,  die  defired  that  he  might  con- 
fult  his  happinefs  in  another  alliance.  She  expreffed  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottiffi  nobility  )  and  as  a  de- 
mondration  of  her  affe&ion  and  edeem,  ffie  took  the 
liberty  to  remind  them  of  the  praClices  which  had  been 
employed  to  overturn  their  independency,  and  begged 
them  to  confider  the  unanimity  and  concord  of  their  or¬ 
der  as  a  neceffary  guard  againd  the  ambition  and  the 
artifice  of  the  enemies  of  their  nation. 

The 


(d.)  ^  is  given  at  full  length  in  Knox,  in  the  colleClion  of  ccnfeffions  of  faith,  vol.  ii.  and  in  the  datute  book 
pari.  1567.  7 
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Scotland-  The  fuccefs  of  the  Congregation,  though  great  and 
iiluftrious,  was  not  yet  completely  decifive.  The  re- 
fufal  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  ratify  their  proceedings 
opened  a  fource  of  bittern efs  and  inquietude.  The 
Popifh  party,  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  royal  protection  it  would  foon  be  formidable. 
Political  confiderations  might  arife,  not  only  to  cool  the 
amity  of  England,  but  even  to  provoke  its  refentment. 
And  France,  though  it  could  now  tranfport  no  army 
againfl  Scotland,  might  foon  be  able  to  adopt  that  ex¬ 
pedient.  Great  diftraCtions  and  fevere  calamities  were 
ftill  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrownefs  of  their  own  re- 
fources  they  could  find  no  folid  and  permanent  fecurity 
again!!  the  rage  and  weight  of  domeftic  fa&ion,  and  the 
ftrenuous  exertions  of  an  extcnfive  kingdom.  All  their 
fair  achievements  might  be  blafted  and  overthrown. 
Popery  might  again  build  up  her  towers,  and  a  fangui- 
nary  domination  deftroy  alike  their  religious  and  civil 
636  liberties. 

t)eath  of  While  the  anguiih  of  melancholy  apprehenfions  re- 
Francis  II.  prefled  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation,  the  event 
4th  Dec.  which  could  operate  mod  to  their  interefts  was  announ- 
n*  15  °*  ced  to  them.  This  was  the  death  of  Francis  II.  The 
tie  which  knit  Scotland  to  France  was  thus  broken.  A 
new  fcene  of  politics  difplayed  itfelf.  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  the  queen-mother,  ruled  Charles  IX.  and  was  the 
perfonal  enemy  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  power  and 
the  credit  which  Mary  had  lent  to  her  uncles,  and  the 
frequent  and  humiliating  difappointments  which  the 
queen-mother  had  fullered  from  her  influence  over  Fran¬ 
cis,  were  now  repaid  with  a  ftudied  indifference  and  ne¬ 
glect.  In  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms,  with  two 
crowns  upon  her  head,  and  looking  towards  a  third,  fhe 
felt  herfelf  to  be  without  grandeur  and  without  confe- 
quence.  Leaving  a  court  wffiere  fhe  had  experienced  all 
the  enjoyments  of  which  humanity  is  fufceptible,  fhe  re¬ 
tired  to  Rheims,  to  indulge  her  forrow. 

In  the  humiliation  of  their  queen,  and  in  the  change 
produced  in  the  councils  of  France,  the  Proteftants  of 
Scotland  found  every  pofiible  encouiagement  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigour  towards  the  full  eftablifhment  of  the 
reformed  doCtrines.  After  the  parliament  had  been  dif- 
folved,  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
plan  of  policy  which  might  bell  fuit  the  tenets  and  re¬ 
ligion  for  which  they  had  contended.  The  three  e- 
flates,  amidft;  their  other  tranfaCtions,  had  granted  a 
Ecclefiafti-  commiffion  to  John  Winram,  John  Spottifwood,  John 
cal  govern-  Willocks,  John  Douglas,  John  Row,  and  John  Knox, 
<?enl  °  4  frame  and  model  a  Icheme  of  ecclefiaftical  govern- 

new-mo-  ment*  were  not  in  comP1ying  an  or“ 

flelled.  "  der  fo  agreeable  to  them,  and  compofed  what  is  termed 

An.  1561.  the  Firjl  Booh  of  Difcipline :  in  which  they  explained 
the  uniformity  and  method  which  ought  to  be  prefer ved 
concerning  doCtrine,  the  adminiflration  of  the  facra- 
ments,  the  election  and  provifion  of  minifters,  and  the 
policy  of  the  church. 

A  convention  of  the  eftates  gave  its  fanCtion  to  the 
Prefbyterian  foim  of  government.  But  while  the 
<5^3  Book  of  Difcipline  Iketched  out  a  policy  beautiful  for 
Thereve-  its  fimplicity,  Bill  it  required  that  the  patrimony  and 
mics  of  the  the  rich  pofieflions  of  the  ancient  church  fhould  be 
ancient  allotted  to  the  new'  eftablilhment.  The  reformers, 
fufed  toThe  however,  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  doCtrines  and  the  policy 
reformed  ™  which  they  had  propofed,  were  in  this  inftance  very  un- 
preachpis.  fortunate.  This  convention  of  the  eftates  did  not  pay 
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a  more  refpeCtful  regard  to  this  propofal  than  had  been  Scotland, 
done  by  the  celebrated  parliament,  which  demolilhed  nr"*9'' 
the  mafs  and  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  They 
aftc&ed  to  confider  it  as  no  better  than  a  dream.  The 
expreffion  “  a  devout  imagination”  wras  applied  to  it  in 
mockery  ;  and  it  w*as  not  till  after  long  and  painful 
ftruggles,  yiat  the  new  eftablilhment  wras  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  becoming  and  necefiary  provifion  and  fupport* 

The  Romilh  clergy  wTere  ftrenuous  to  continue  in  their 
pofieflions,  and  to  profit  by  them  \  and  the  nobles  and 
the  laity  having  feized  on  great  proportions  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church,  were  no  lefs  anxious  to  retain  the 
acquifitions  they  had  made. 

The  averfion  entertained  to  the  bellowing  of  riches 
on  the  Prefbyterian  eftablilhment,  encouraged  the  ardour 
which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views  and 
interefts  of  the  reformed.  And  this  end  w’as  alfo  pro¬ 
moted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  by  the  infidious  po¬ 
licy  of  Cathaiine  de  Medicis.  She  was  willing  to  in- 
creafe  and  to  fofter  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  fituation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubjeCts.  Oil 
this  account  fhe  had  engaged  Charles  IX.  to  difpatch 
Monfieur  Noailles  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  urge  it 
in  ftrong  terms  to  renew  the  ancient  league  between  the 
twro  kingdoms,  to  diflolve  the  alliance  with  England, 
and  to  re-eftablifh  over  Scotland  the  Popifh  doCtrines 
and  the  Popilh  clergy.  A  new  meeting  of  the  eftates 
wras  aflembled,  which  confidered  thefe  ftrange  requifi- 
tions,  and  treated  them  with  the  indignation  they  me¬ 
rited.  Monfieur  Noailles  was  inftruCted  to  inform  his 
fovereign,  that  France  having  aCted  with  cruelty  and 
perfidioufnefs  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberties  under  pretence  of  amity  and 
marriage,  did  not  deferve  to  know'  them  any  longer  as 
an  ally  \  that  principles  of  juftice,a  love  of  probity,  and 
a  bigh  fenfe  of  gratitude,  did  not  permit  the  Scottifh 
parliament  to  break  the  confederacy  with  England, 
which  had  generoufly  protected  their  country  againfl: 
the  tyrannical  views  of  the  French  court,  and  the  trea¬ 
cherous  machinations  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  \  and  that 
they  were  never  to  acknowfledge  the  Popilh  clergy  as  a 
diftinCt  order  of  men,  or  the  legal  pofieiTors  of  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  the  church  ;  fince,  having  abolifhed  the 
power  of  the  pope,  and  renounced  his  doCtrines,  they 
could  heftow  no  favour  or  countenance  upon  his  vaffals, 
and  fervants. 

To  this  council  of  the  eftates  a  new  fupplication  was 
prefented  by  the  Proteftants.  They  departed  from  the 
high  claim  which  they  had  made  for  the  riches  and 
patrimony  of  the  Popilh  church  \  and  it  was  only  re- 
quefted  by  them,  that  a  reafonable  provifion  Ihould  be 
allotted  to  the  true  preachers  of  the  gofpel.  This  ap¬ 
plication,  however,  no  lefs  than  their  former  exorbi¬ 
tant-demand,  wTas  treated  with  negle£l.  But  amidft  the 
anxiety  manifefted  by  the  nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the 
crown  to  hold  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  in  fubjeCtion  and 
in  poverty,  they  difcovered  the  w'armeft  zeal  for  the 
extenfion  and  continuance  of  the  reformed  opinions.  ^9 
For  in  this  fupplication  of  the  Proteftants,  an  ardent  Final  de¬ 
delire  being  intimated  and  urged,  that  all  the  monm  ftru<flion  of 
ments  of  idolatry  wffiich  remained  fhould  be  utterly  de-^ra^* 
ftroyed,  the  fulleft  and  moft  unbounded  approbation  was  eve  remark 
given  to  it.  An  act  wTas  accordingly  palled,  wliich0f  the  p0- 
commanded  that  every  abbey. church,  every  cloifter,pifh  religi- 
and  everv  memorial  whatever  of  Popery,  fhould  beoninSeoN 
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Scotland,  finally  demolished  ;  and  the  care  of  this  barbarous,  but 
popular  employment,  was  committed  to  thofe  perfons  who 
were  moll  remarkable  for  their  keennefs  and  ardour  in 
the  work  of  the  reformation.  Its  execution  in  the 
weftern  counties  was  given  in  charge  to  the  earls  of 
Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glencairn  ;  the  lord  James  Stuart 
attended  to  it  in  the  more  northern  didridls  ;  and  in  the 
inland  divifions  of  the  country,  it  was  intruded  to  the 
barons  in  whom  the  Congregation  had  the  greated  con¬ 
fidence.  A  dreadful  devaiiation  enfued.  The  popu¬ 
lace,  armed  with  authority,  fpread  their  ravages  over 
the  kingdom.  It  was  deemed  an  execrable  lenity  to 
fpare  any  fabric  or  place  where  idolatry  had  been  exer- 
cifed.  The  churches  and  religious  houfes  were  every¬ 
where  defaced,  or  demoliUied  ;  and  their  furniture,  uten- 
fils,  and  decorations,  became  the  prize  of  the  invader. 
Even  the  lepulchres  of  the  dead  were  ranfacked  and 
violated.  The  libraries  of  the  ecclefiadics,  and  the  re- 
gifters  kept  by  them  of  their  own  tranfa&ions  and  of 
civil  affairs,  were  gathered  into  heaps,  and  committed 
to  the  dames.  Religious  antipathy,  the  fan&ion  of 
law,  the  exhortation  of  the  clergy,  the  hope  of  fpoil, 
and,  above  all,  the  ardent  defire  of  putting  the  lad  hand 
to  the  reformation,  concurred  to  drive  the  rage  of  the 
people  to  its  wiided  fury;  and,  in  the  midff  of  havock 
and  calamity,  the  new  eftablifhment  furveyed  its  impor- 
tance  and  its  power. 

Mary  foil-  ^he  death  of  Francis  II.  having  left  his  queen,  Ma- 
cited  to  re-  ry,  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation  while  (he  remained 
turn  to  her  in  France,  it  now  became  neceffary  fordier  to  think  of 
own  coun-  returning  to  her  own  country.  To  this  die  was  foli- 
cited  both  by  the  Protedants  and  Papids ;  the  former, 
that  they  might  gain  her  over  to  their  party  ;  and  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  was  of  their  own  perfha- 
fion,  Popery  might  once  more  be  edablidied  in  Scot¬ 
land.  For  this  deputation,  the  Protedants  chofe  Lord 
James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen  ;  and  the 
Papids,  John  Ledy,  official  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocefe  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  dart  of  the 
Protedant  ambaffador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  fird  delivering  his  meffage.  Pie  advifed  her  ftrong- 
ly  to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re- 
prefented  as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  had 
cfpoufed  the  Protedant  caufe  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  might  advance  himfelf  to  the  liighed  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  date;  nay,  that  he  had  already  fixed  his 
tnoughts  on  the  crown.  For  thefe  reafons  he  advifed 
that  the  lord  James  Stuart  diould  be  confined  in  France 
till  the  government  of  Scotland  could  be  completely 
edablifhed.  But  if  the  queen  were  averfe  to  this  mea- 
fure,.  he  advifed  her  to  land  in  fome  of  the  northern 
diftri&s  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  .were  mod  nu¬ 
merous  ;  in  which  cafe  an  army  of  20,000  men  would 
accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  redore  the  Popifli 
religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  The  next  day 
the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  on  her,  and  gave  an  ad¬ 
vice  very  different  from  that  of  Ledy.  The  fured 
method  of  preventing  mfurredtions,  he  faid,  was  the 
edablifhment  of  the  Protedant  religion  ;  that  a  ftand- 
ing  army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  lofe  the 
affe&ions  of  her  fubje&s ;  for  which  reafon  he  advifed 
her  to  vifit  Scotland  without  guards  and  without  fol¬ 
ders,  and  he  became  folemnly  bound  to  fecure  their 
obedience,  to  her.  To  this  advice  Mary,  though  fhe 
diftruded  its  author,  lidened  with  attention  5  and  Lord 


James,  imagining  that  die  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  Scotland, 
took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  ;  by  w‘ y— *— 
which  means  he  obtained  a  promife  of  tiie  earldom  of 
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Before  Mary  fet  out  from  France,  (he  received  an  Her  cUf- 
embaffy  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  preifmg  her  to  ratify  Putes  wkh 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  Ihe  had  taken  care 
to  have  a  claufe  inferled,  that  Francis  and  Mary  diould 
for  ever  abdain  from  affuming  the  title  and  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  this  was  declined  by  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  conference  with  the 
Engiiih  ambaffador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  poli¬ 
tical  anilities*.  Her  refufal  greatly  augmented  thc^see^j, 
jealoufies  which  already  prevailed  between  her  and  bertfon  of 
Elizabeth,  infomuch  that  the  latter  retufed  her  a  fafe  babneny*# 
paffage  through  her  dominions  into  Scotland.  This  was 
coniidered  by  Mary  as  a  high  indignity ;  die  returned  ^een  0f 
a  very  fpinted  anfwer,  informing  her  rival,  that  ihe  Scotland* 
couid  return  to  her  own  dominions  without  any  allid- 
ance  from  her,  or  indeed  whetuer  Ihe  would  or  not. 

In  the  month  of  Augud  1561,  Mary  let  fail  from  Ca¬ 
lais  for  Scotland.  She  left  France  with  much  regret  ; 
and  at  night  ordered  her  couch  to  be  brought  upon 
deck,  deiiring  the  pilot  to  awaken  her  in  the  morning 
if  the  coud  of  France  diould  be  in  view.  File  night 
proved  calm,  fo  that  the  queen  had  an  opportunity 
of  once  more  indulging  herfelf  with  a  light  of  that  be¬ 
loved  country.  A  favourable  wind  now  (prang  up, 
and  a  thick  fog  coming  011,  ihe  elcaped  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  let  out  to  intercept 
her;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  ihe  landed  fiifely  at  Mary’iaiid* 
Leith.  in  Scot- 

But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  the  land, 
greated  demon  ft  rations  of  joy,  it  was  not  long  before 
an  irreconcileable  quarrel  began  to  take  place.  The 
Protedant  religion  was  now  edablidied  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  its  profeffors  had  fo  far  deviated  from 
their  own  principles,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  their 
principles,  that  they  would  grant  no  toleration  to  the 
oppofite  party,  not  even  to  the  fovereign  herfelf.  In 
confequence  of  this,  when  the  queen  attempted  to  cele¬ 
brate  mafs  iri  her  own  chapel  of  Holyroodhoufe,  a  vio-  js  infu?ted  . 
lent  mob  affemhled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmod  diffi-  by  the  Prc.* 
culty  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  and  fome  other  per-tedam?* 
fons  of  high  didinftion  could  appeafe  the  tumult.  Ma¬ 
ry  attempted  to  allay  thefe  ferments  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  (he  promifed  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
dates  in  religious  matters ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  death  for  any  perfon  to  attempt  an  in¬ 
novation  or  alteration  of  the  religion  which  fhe  found 
generally  edablidied  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  A- 
gaind  this  proclamation  the  earl  of  Arran  proteded, 
and  formally  told  the  herald,  the  queen’s  proclamation 
lhould  not  protect  her  attendants  and  fervanis  if  they 
prefumed  to  commit  idolatry  and  to  fay  mafs.  John 
Knox  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  one  mafs  was 
more  terrible  to  him  than  if  10,000  armed  enemies 
had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  re-edablidi 
Popery.  The  preachers  everywhere  declaimed  againd 
idolatry  and  the  mafs  ;  keeping  up,  by  their  midaken 
zeal,  a  fpirit  of  difeontent  and  fedition  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  before  the 
queen  to  anfwer  for  the  freedom  of  his  fpeeches ;  but 
his  unbounded  boldnefs  when  there  gave  Mary  much 
difquict,  as  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  treat  him, 
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freedoms,  however,  which  were  taken  with  the  dition  he  was  attended  with 
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queen,  cculd  not  induce  her  to  depart  from  that  plan 
of  government  which  the  had  laid  down  in  France.  To 
the  Proteftants  flie  refolved  to  pay  the  greateft  atten¬ 
tion  ;  from  among  them  lhe  chofe  her  privy-council, 
and  heaped  favours  upon  the  lord  James  Stuart,  who  for 
his  a£livity  in  promoting  the  reformation  was  the  moil 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  to  her  courtiers 
of  the  Catholic  perfuafion  ihe  behaved  with  a  diftant  for- 
jnality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  differences  between  the  two 
rival  queens  became  every  day  greater.  The  queen 
of  Scotland  preffed  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  neareft 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  urged 
Mary  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  With  this 
the  latter  could  not  comply,  as  it  would  in  fa&  have 
been  renouncing  for  ever  the  title  to  that  crown  for 
which  die  was  fo  earneftly  contending.  Endlefs  nego- 
ciations  were  the  confequence,  and  the  hatred  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  Mary  continually  increafed.  This  year  the 
queen  of  Scotland  amufed  herfelf  by  making  a  circuit 
through  part  of  her  dominions.  From  Edinburgh  fhe 
proceeded  to  Stirling  •,  thence  to  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
St  Andrew’s.  Though  received  everywhere  with  the 
greateft  acclamations  and  marks  of  affe&ion,  fhe  could 
not  but  remark  the  rooted  averfion  which  had  univer¬ 
sally  taken  place  againft  Popery  •  and  upon  her  return 
to  Edinburgh,  her  attention  was  called  to  an  exertion 
of  this  zeal,  which  may  be  confidered  as  highly  cha- 
rafleriftic  of  the  times.  The  magiftrates  of  this  city, 
after  their  ele&ion,  enabled  rules,  according  to  cuftom, 
for  the  government  of  their  borough.  By  one  of  tbefe 
a£h,  which  they  publiflied  by  proclamation,  they  com¬ 
manded  all  monks,  friars,  and  priefts,  together  with 
all  adulterers  and  fornicators,  to  depart  from  the 
town  and  its  limits  within  24  hours,  under  the 
pains  of  corre&ion  and  punifhment.  Mary,  juftly  inter¬ 
preting  this  exertion  of  power  to  be  an  ufurpation  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  a  violation  of  order,  difplaced 
the  magiftrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  eleeft  others 
in  their  room,  and  granted  by  proclamation  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  her  fubje&s  not  convi&ed  of  any 
crime,  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  her  capital  at  their 
pleafure. 

^  Befides  thefe  difturbances  on  account  of  religion,  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  confufion  from  another  caufe. 
The  long  continuance  of  civil  wars  had  every  where 
left  a  pronenefs  to  tumults  and  infurre&ions  j  and  thefts, 
rapine,  and  licentioufnefs  of  every  kind,  threatened  to 
fubvert  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety. '  Mary  made 
confiderable  preparations  for  the  fuppreftion  of  thefe 
diforders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuart  her  chief 
jufticiary  and  lieutenant.  He  was  to  hold  two  criminal 
courts,  the  one  at  Jedburgh,  and  the  other  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  To  aftift  his  operations  againft  the  banditti,  who 
were  armed,  and  often  affociated  into  bodies,  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  neceffary ;  but  as  there  were  at  prefent 
neither  ftanding  army  nor  regular  troops  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  ten  others,  were 
commanded  to  have  their  ftrength  in  readinefs  to  aftift 
him.  The  feudal  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free  pro¬ 
prietors  of  thefe  diftri&s,  in  complete  armour,  and  with 
proviiions  for  20  days,  were  appointed  to  be  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  his  commiftion,  and  to  obey  his  orders 
•in  eftablilhing  the  public  tranquillity.  In  this  expe- 
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ftroyed  many  of  the  ftrong- holds  of  the  banditti  5  hang-  - v — ^ 

ed  20  of  the  moft  notorious  offenders  ;  and  ordered  50 
more  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  fuller  the 
penalties  cf  law  on  account  of  their  rebellious  behaviour. 

He  entered  into  terms  with  the  lord  Grey  and  Sir  John 
Fofter,  the  wardens  of  the  Englilh  borders,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  two  nations  \  arid  he  commanded 
the  chiefs  of  the  diforderly  clans  to  fubmit  to  the  queen, 
and  to  obey  her  orders  with  regard  to  the  fecuring  of 
the  peace,  and  preventing  infurreSions  and  depredations 
in  future. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  very  difagree-  ^ 
able  Situation,  being  fufpe&ed  and  miftrufted  by^bothlruftedYby 
parties.  From  the  concefiions  which  fhe  had  made  tobothpar- 
the  Proteftants,  the  Papifts  fuppofed  that  fire  had  a  de-  ties, 
frgn  of  renouncing  their  religion  altogether  5  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Proteftants  could  fcarcely  allow 
themfelves  to  believe  that  they  owed  any  allegiance  to 
an  idolater.  Diiquiets  of  another  kind  alfo  now  took 
place.  J  he  duke  of  Chatelherault,  having  left  the  Ca-  Characters 
tholics  to  join  the  oppofite  party,  was  negle&ed  by  his  of  her  dd-* 
fovereign.  Being  afraid  of  fome  danger  to  himfelf,  he  ferent  cour- 
fortified  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  which  he  refolved  totiers' 
defend  *,  and  in  cafe  of  neceflity  to  put  himfelf  under  ' 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England. — The  earl  of 
Arran  was  a  man  of  very  {lender  abilities,  but  of  bound- 
lefs  ambition.  The  queen’s  beauty  had  made  an  im- 
preflion  on  his  heart,  and  his  ambition  made  him  fancy 
himfelf  the  fitted  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  her  huf- 
band.  But  his  fanaticifm,  and  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  oppofed  the  mafs,  had  difgufted  her.  He  bore 
her  diflike  with  an  uneafinefs  that  preyed  upon  his  in¬ 
tellects  and  difordered  them.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that 
he  had  concerted  a  fcheme  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  her  per¬ 
fon  by  armed  retainers’  5  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were 
commanded  to  be  in  readinefs  to  defeat  any  project  of 
this  nature.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  diftinguifhed 
chiefly  by  his  prodigalities  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
manners.  The  earl  Marifchal  had  every  thing  that 
was  honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  wary  and  flow. 

The  earl  of  Morton  poffeffed  penetration  and  ability, 
but  was  attached  to  no  party  or  meafures  from  any 
principles  of  rectitude  :  His  own  advantage  and  inte- 
refts  were  the  motives  by  which  he  was  governed.  The 
earl  of  Huntly  the  lord  chancellor,  was  unquiet,  variable, 
and  vindictive  :  His  paflions,  now  fermenting  with  vio¬ 
lence,  were  foon  to  break  forth  in  the  moft  dangerous 
practices.  The  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Menteith  were 
deeply  tinctured  with  fanaticifm  5  and  their  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  not  lefs  than  their  poverty, 
recommended  them  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  ambafl 
fador  Randolph,  advifed  her  to  fecure  their  fervices,  by 
addrefling  herfelf  to  their  neceflities.  Among  courtiers 
of  this  defeription,  it  was  difficult  for  Mary  to  make  a 
felection  of  minifters  in  whom  fhe  might  confide.  The 
confequence  and  popularity  of  tile  lord  James  Stuart, 
and  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  had  early  pointed  them 
out  to  this  diftinftion  ;  and  hitherto  they  had  acted  to 
her  fatisfaction.  'They  were  each  of  eminent  capacity  : 
but  the  former  was  fufpected  of  aiming  at  the  fove- 
reignty  ;  the  latter  was  prone  to  refinement  and  dupli¬ 
city  ;  and  both  were  more  attached  to  Elizabeth  than 
became  them  as  the  minifters  and  fubjects  of  another 
lovereign. 

Befide 
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Scotland.  Befide  the  policy  of  employing  and  trufting  ftatef- 
men  who  were  Proteftants,  and  the  precaution  of  main¬ 
taining  a  firm  peace  with  England,  Mary  had  it  alfo  at 
649  heart  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  revenues  of  the  an- 
a^artof *nS c*en*-  church.  A  convention  of  eflates  was  affembled 
theeccle-  1°  deliberate  on  this  meafure.  The  bifhops  were  alarm- 
fiafticat  re-  ed  at  their  perilous  fituation.  It  was  made  known  to 
venues.  them,  that  the  charge  of  the  queen’s  houfehold  required 
an  augmentation  3  and  that  as  the  rents  of  the  church 
had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was  expedient  that 
a  proper  proportion  of  them  fliould  now  be  refumed  to 
uphold  its  fplendour.  After  long  confultations,  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  ecclefiaflical  eftate  confidering  that  they  exift- 
ed  merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen,  confented  to  re- 
fign  to  her  the  third  part  of  their  benefices,  to  be  manag¬ 
ed  at  her  pleafure  3  with  the  refervation  that  they  fliould 
be  fecured  during  their  lives  againft  all  farther  payments, 
and  relieved  from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy.  With  this  offer 
the  queen  and  the  convention  of  eflates  were  fatisfied. 
Rentals,  accordingly,  of  all  their  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom,  were  ordered  to  be  produced  by  the  an¬ 
cient  ecclefiaftics  3  the  reformed  minifiers,  fuperintend- 
ants,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoined  to  make  out 
regiflers  of  the  grants  or  provifions  neceffary  to  fupport 
their  eftablilhment  3  and  a  fupereminent  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  in  thefe  matters  was  committed  to  the  queen  and 
the  privy-council. 

While  the  prelates  and  ecclefiaflical  eflate  fubmitted 
to  this  ofter  from  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs,  it  was  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this 
time  were  holding  an  affembly.  It  was  their  earneft 
with  to  effedl  the  entire  deftruttion  of  the  ancient  efla- 
blifliment,  to  fucceed  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  emo¬ 
luments,  and  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  crown. 
But  while  the  Proteftant  preachers  were  naturally  and 
unanimoufly  of  thefe  fentiments,  the  nobles  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  difpofed 
to  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in¬ 
vert  them  with  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  ftep  rtill  more 
dangerous.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  equitable,  that  the 
ancient  clergy  fliould  be  maintained  during  their  lives  ; 
and  it  accorded  with  the  private  interefts  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  who  had  figured  during  the  refor¬ 
mation,  net  to  confent  to  any  fcheme  that  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  fpoils  of  i^hich  they  had  already  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or  which 
they  might  ftill  be  enabled  to  acquire, 
n  Af°  c  ^lus  Puhlic  as  well  as  private  confiderations  contri- 
of  the'de-  Sbuted  to  feParate  and  divide  the  lay  Proteftants  and  the 
mandsof  preachers.  The  general  affembly,  therefore,  of  the 
the  Prote-  church,  was  not  by  any  means  fuccefsful  in  the  views 
ftants.  which  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  which 

they  fubmitted  to  the  convention  of  eflates.  Doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  church  had  any  title  to 
affemble  itfelf.  The  petition  preferred  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  prohibition  of  the 
mafs,  was  reje&ed,  notwithftanding  all  the  zeal  mani- 
fefted  by  the  brethren.  The  requeft  that  Mary  fliould 
give  authority  to  the  book  of  difcipline,  was  not  only 
refufed,  but  even  treated  with  ridicule.  Tile  only  point 
preffed  by  the  church  which  attradled  any  notice,  was 
its  requifition  of  a  provifion  or  a  maintenance  3  but  the 
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meafure  propofed  for  this  end  was  in  oppofition  to  all  its  Scotland. 
wrarmefl  defires.  ' '  '  ‘  1 

This  meafure,  however,  fo  unpromifing  to  the  preach¬ 
ers  in  expe&ation,  was  found  to  be  ftill  more  unfatis- 
fadlory  on  trial.  The  wealth  of  the  Romifh  church  had 
been  immenfe,  but  great  invafions  had  been  made  on  it. 

The  fears  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  on  the  overthrow  of  po¬ 
pery,  induced  them  to  engage  in  fraudulent  tranfa&ions 
with  their  kinfmen  and  relations  3  in  confequence  of 
which  many  poffeflions  were  conveyed  from  the  church 
to  private  hands.  For  valuable  confiderations,  leafes 
of  church  lands,  to  endure  for  many  years,  or  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  tvere  granted  to  ftrangers  and  adventurers.  Sales 
alfo  of  ecclefiaflical  property,  to  a  great  extent,  had  been 
made  by  the  ancient  incumbents  3  and  a  validity  was 
fuppofed  to  be  given  to  thefe  tranfadlions  by  confirma¬ 
tions  from  the  pope,  wTho  wTas  zealous  to  aflift  his  vo¬ 
taries.  Even  the  crown  itfelf  had  contributed  to  make 
improper  difpofitions  of  the  ecclefiaflical  revenues.  Lay¬ 
men  had  been  prefented  to  biftioprics  and  church-liv¬ 
ings,  with  the  powrer  of  difpofing  of  the  territory  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them.  In  this  diffufton  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  many  great  acquifitions,  and  much  ex- 
tenfive  domain,  came  to  be  inverted  in  the  nobles  and 
the  gentry. 

From  thefe  caufes,  the  grant  of  the  third  of  their  be¬ 
nefices,  made  by  the  ancient  ecclefiaftics  to  the  queen, 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reformed  clergy* 
w?as  not  nearly  fo  confiderable  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  But  the  direction  of  the  fcheme  being  lodged 
in  the  queen  and  the  privy-council,  the  advantage  to  the 
crown  was  ftill  greater  than  that  beftowed  upon  the 
preachers.  Yet  the  carrying  the  project  into  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  without  its  inconveniences.  There  were 
ftill  many  opportunities  for  artifice  and  corruption  3  and 
the  full  third  of  the  ecclefiaflical  benefices,  even  after 
all  the  previous  abftractions  of  them  which  had  been 
made,  could  not  be  levied  by  any  diligence  3  for  the 
ecclefiaftics  often  produced  falfe  rentals  of  their  bene¬ 


fices  ;  and  the  collectors  for  the  crown  were  not  always 
faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  The  complete 
produce  of  the  thirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  fum  3 
and  it  was  to  contribute  towards  the  expences  of  the  ^ 
queen,  as  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the  preachers.  A  Provifion 
fcanty  proportion  went  to  the  latter  3  and  yet  the  per-  made  for 
fons  who  were  chofen  to  fix  their  particular  ftipends tlie  Prote* 
were  the  firm  friends  of  the  reformation.  For  this  bufi-  ftant . 
nefs  was  committed  in  charge  to  the  earls  of  Argyle  ^  CaC  1GF 
and  Morton,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  with  James  Mackgill  the  clerk-regifter, 
and  Sir  John  Ballenden  the  juftice-clerk.  One  hundred 
Scottifli  merks  were  deemed  fufficient  for  a  common  mi- 
nifter.  To  the  clergymen  of  greater  intereft  or  confi- 
deration,  or  who  exercifed  their  functions  in  more  ex¬ 
tent!  ve  parifhes,  300  merks  were  allotted  3  and,  except¬ 
ing  to  fuperintendants,  this  fum  was  feldom  exceeded. 

To  the  earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  to 
Lord  Erfkine,  who  had  large  ecclefiaflical  revenues, 
their  thirds  were  ufually  remitted  by  the  queen  3  and 
on  the  eftablilhment  of  this  fund  or  revenue,  the  alfo 
granted  many  penfions  to  perfons  about  her  court  and 
of  her  houfehold.  ^ 

The  complaints  of  the  preachers  were  made  with  little  The  whole 


decency,  and  did  not  contribute  to  improve  their  condi-  party  dif- 
tion.  The  coldr.efs  of  the  Proteftant  laity,  and  the  hu-  fatisfied. 
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raanity  fhown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 
both  to  their  pride  and  to  therr  interefts.  To  a  mean 
Ipirit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  power,  they  imputed 
the  defection  of  their  friends ;  and  againft  the  queen 
they  were  animated  with  the  bitteieft  animefity.  The 
poverty  in  which  they  were  fuifered  to  remain  inflamed 
all  their  paftions.  They  induilrioufly  fought  to  indulge 
their  rancour  and  turbulence ;  and  inveterate  habits  of 
mfult  fortified  them  with  a  contempt  of  authority. 

To.  the  queen,  whofe  temper  was  warm,  the  rudenefs 
of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endlefs  inquietude, 
which,  while  it  foftered  her  religious  prejudices,  had 
the  good  effefl  of  confirming  her  conilancy  to  her 
friends,  and  of  keeping  alive  her  gratitude  for  their  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  intitled  to  her 
refpefl  and  efteem  from  his  abilities,  and  his  proximity 
to  her  in  blood,  had  merited  rewards  and  honours  by  his 
public  fervicts  and  the  vigour  of  liis  counftls.  After 
his  fucccfsful  difeharge  of  her  com  million  as  chief  juf- 
ticiary  and  lord  lieutenant,  (lie  could  not  think  of  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  defeend  from  thefe  offices,  without  bellowing 
on  him  a  folid  and  permanent  mark  of  her  favour.  She 
advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  her  nobility,  by  conferring 
on  him  the  earldom  of  Mar.  At  the  fame  time  the 
contributed  to  augment  his  confequence,  by  facilitating 
his  marriage  with  Agnes  the  daughter  of  the  earl  Ma¬ 
ri  fell  al  ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  alliance  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  magnificence  and  oftentation  lb  extrava¬ 
gant.  in  that  age,  as  to  excite  the  feats  of  the  preachers 
left  feme  avenging  judgement  or  calamity  ftiould  afftidl 
the  land.  They  exclaimed  with  virulence  againft  bis 
riotous  feafting  and  banquets  )  and  the  mafquerades 
which  were  exhibited  on  this  occafion,  attracting  in  a 
flill  greater  degree  their  attention,  as  being  a  fpecies  of 
entertainment  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  which 
•was  favourable  to  the  profanenefs  of  gallantry,  they 
pointed  againft  them  the  keeneft  ftrokes  of  their  cenfure 
and  indignation,  v 

The  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  afcendency  he 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  di- 
ftinttions  which  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  expofe 
him  to  uncommon  envy.  The  mod  defperate  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  mod  formidable,  wyas  the  earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ly.  In  their  rivalftiip  for  power,  many  caufes  of  difguft 
had  arifen.  The  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftants, 
the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Papifts.  On  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  Huntly  and  the  Popifh  faClion  had  fent 
a  deputation  to  Mary,  inviting  her  to  return  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  offering  to  fupporther  w  ith  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  His  advances  wTere  treated  with  attention  and 
civility,  but  his  offer  was  rejeCled.  The  invitation  of 
the  Proteftants,  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  was 
more  acceptable  to  her.  Huntly  had  advifed  her  to  de¬ 
tain  his  rival  in  confinement  in  France  till  the  Catholic 
religion  fliould  be  re-eftablifhed  in  Scotland.  This  ad¬ 
vice  fhe  not  only  disregarded,  but  careffed  his  enemy 
with  particular  civilities.  On  her  arrival  in  her  own 
country,  Huntly  renewed  his  advances,  offering  to  her 
to  fet  up  the  mafs  in  all  the  northern  counties.  He 
even  converfed  in  a  prefting  manner  upon  this  fubjech 
with  her  uncles  and  the  French  courtiers  who  attended 
her.  Still  no  real  attention  was  paid  to  him.  Fie  came 
to  her  palace,  and  was  received  only  with  refpefl.  He 
was  lord  high  chancellor  without  influence,  and  a  privy 
counfelior  without  trull.  The  earl  of  Mar  had  the 
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confidence  of  his  fovereign,  and  was  drawing  to  him  the  ScotWd. 
authority  of  government.  Thcie  were  cruel  mortifica-  ^y— ^ 

lions  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  inordinate  ambition,  im- 
menfe  wealth,  and  who  commanded  numerous  and  war¬ 
like  retainers.  Put  he  was  >et  to  feel  a  iiroke  ftill 
more  feverely  excruciating,  and  far  more  defliudtive  of 
his  confequence.  The  opulent  eftate  of  Mar,  which 
Mary  had  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  on 
his  rival,  had  been  lodged  in  his  family  for  fome  time. 

He  confidered  it  as  his  property,  and  that  it  was  never 
to  be  torn  from  his  houfe.  This  blow  was  at  once  to 
inful t  mofl  fcnfibly  his  pride,  and  to  cut  moft  fatally  .the 
finews  of  his  greatnefs.  ^ rf , 

After  employing  againft  the  earl  of  Mar  thofe  arts  He  accufes 
of  detraction  and  calumny  which  are  fo  common  in  the  lord 
courts,  he  drew  up  and  fubferibed  a  formal  memorial, Tarnes 
in  rvhich  be  accufed  him  of  aiming  at.  the  fovereign ty  ^^  0i' 
of  Scotland.  This  paper  he  prefented  to  the  queen  *, 
but  the  arguments  with  which  he  fup ported  his  chaige 
being  weak  and  inconclufive,  flic  was  the  more  confirm¬ 
ed  in  her  attachment  to  her  minifter.  Huntly  then 
addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Botlwvel,  a  man  difpofed 
to  defperate  courfes,  engaged  him  to  attempt  involving 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  in  open 
and  violent  contention.  Bothwell  reprefented  to  Mar 
the  enmity  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  him  and 
the  Louie  of  Plamilton,  It  was  an  obiiacle  to  his  Ancj 
greatnefs  j  and  while  its  deftruclion  might  raife  him  to  tempts  to 
the  higheft  pinnacle  of  potver,  it  would  be  moil  ac-  affaffinate 
ceptable  to  the  queen,  who,  bclide  the  hatied  which  •j:m* 
princes  naturally  entertain  to  their  fucceffors,  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  particular  caufes  of  offence  againft  the  duke 
of  Chatclheiault  and  the  earl  of  Arran.  He  concluded 
his  exhortation  with  making  an  unlimited  offer  of  his 
moft  ftrenuous  fervices  in  the  execution  of  this  flagi¬ 
tious  enterptife.  The  earl  of  Mar,  however,  abhor¬ 
ring  the  bafenefs  of  the  project,  fufpicious  of  the  lin- 
cerity  of  the  propof’er,  or  fatisfied  that  his  eminence 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  fuch  arts,  rejected  all  his  ad¬ 
vances.  Bothwel,  difappointed  on  one  fide,  turned  him¬ 
felf  to  the  other.  He  pra&ifed  with  the  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
milton  to  affaflinate  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  their  greateft  enemy.  The  bufinefs,  he  laid, 
might  be  performed  with  eafe  and  expedition.  The 
queen  was  accuflomed  to  hunt  in  the  park  of  Falkland  j 
and  there  the  earl  of  Mar,  not  iufpe£ling  any  danger, 
and  ill  attended,  might  be  overpowered  and  put  to 
death.  The  perfon  of  the  queen,  at  the  fame  time, 
might  be  feized  }  and  by  keeping  her  in  cuftody,  a 
fandlion  and  fecurity  might  be  given  to  their  crime. 

The  integrity  of  the  earl  of  Arran  revolting  againft  this 
confpiracv,  defeated  its  purpofes.  Dreading  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  fo  cruel  an  adlion,  and  yet  fenfible  of  the  refo- 
lute  determination  of  his  friends,  he  wrote  privately  to 
the  earl  of  Mar,  informing  him  of  his  danger.  But 
the  return  of  Mar  to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his 
intelligence,  being  intercepted  by  the  confpirators,  Ar- 
*ran  was  confined  by  them  under  a  guard  in  Kenneil- 
houfe.  He  effected  his  cfcape,  however,  and  made  a  <^5 
full  difeovery  of  the  plot  to  the  queen.  Yet  as  in  a  But  fails 
matter  fo  dark  he  could  produce  no  witneffes  and  no 'm  ^1S  at- 
written  vouchers  to  confirm  his  aceufations,  he,  accord- t(  niH* 
ing  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  offered  to  prove  his  in¬ 
formation,  by  engaging  Bothwel  in  fingle  combat.  And 
though,  in  his  examinations  before  the  privy-council, 
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his  love  to  the  queen,  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  the  atrocity  of  the  fclieme  he  revealed,  and, 
above  all,  his  duty  and  concern  for  his  father  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  threw  him  into  a  perturbation  of  mind 
which  expreiTed  itfclt  violently  in  his  fpeech,  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  aliens  ;  yet  his  declarations,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  were  fo  confident  and  firm,  that  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  take  the  command  of  the  cattle  of  Dum¬ 
barton  from  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  to  confine  the 
other  confpirators  to  different  prifons,  and  to  wait  the 
farther  discoveries  which  might  be  made  by  time  and 
accident. 

The  earl  of  Huntly,  inflamed  by  thefc  difappoint- 
ments,  invented  other  devices.  lie  excited  a  tumult 
while  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Mar  were  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s  with  only  a  few  attendants  ;  imagining  that  the 
latter  would  Tally  forth  to  quell  the  infurgents,  and 
that  a  convenient  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded 
for  putting  him  to  the  fword  without  det e&ion.  The 
caution,  however,  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  defeating  this 
purpofe,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  retainers  to  attack  him 
in  the  evening  when  he  fheuid  leave  the  queen  :  but 
thele  affaffins  being  farprifed  in  their  fhition,  Huntly 
affected  to  excufe  their  being  in  arms  in  a  fufpicious 
place  and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apologies,  which, 
though  admitted,  could  not  be  approved. 

About  this  period,  too,  letters  were  received  by  Mary 
from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  the 
Catholic  fadlion.  They  prefled  her  to  conflder,  that 
while  this  nobleman  was  the  mod  powerful  of  her  fub- 
jefts,  he  was  by  far  the  mod  zealous  in  the  intereds  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  They  intreated  her  to  flatter  him 
with  the  hope  of  her  marriage  with  Sir  John  Gordon 
his  fecond  fon  ;  held  out  to  her  magnificent  promifes  of 
money  and  military  fupplies,  if  flie  would  fet  herfelf  fe- 
rioufly  to  recover  to  power  and  fplendour  the  ancient 
religion  of  her  country  ;  and  recommended  it  to  her  to 
take  meafures  to  deftroy  the  more  drenuous  Protefiants 
about  her  court,  of  whom  a  roll  was  transmitted  to  her, 
which  included  the  name  of  her  confidant  and  miniffer 
the  earl  of  Mar.  Thele  letters  could  not  have  reach¬ 
ed  her  at  a  juncture  more  unfavourable  to  their  fuccefs. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  to  whom  fhe  communicated  them, 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greateff  vigour 
in  undermining  the  defigns  and  the  importance  of  his 
enemies. 

New  incidents  exafperated  the  animofities  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  own.  Sir  John  Gor¬ 
don  and  the  lord  Ogilvie  having  a  private  difpute,  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  dreet  of  Edin- 
-  burgh.  They  immediately  drew  their  fvvords  ;  and  the 
lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound,  Sir  John 
Gordon  was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  magidrates. 
The  queen,  at  this  time  in  Stirling,  rvas  informed  by 
them  of  the  riot ;  and  while  they  expreffed  a  fear  led 
the  friends  of  the  prifoner  Ihould  rife  up  in  arms  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  they  mentioned  a  fufpicion  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  th\t  the  partizans  of  the  lord  Ogilvie  were  to 
afiemble  themfelves  to  vindicate  his  quarrel.  The  queen, 
in  her  reply,  after  commending  their  diligence,  inffruci- 
ed  them  to  continue  to  have  a  wratch  over  their  prifo¬ 
ner  ;  made  known  her  defire  that  the  law  fhould  take 
its  courfe  ;  and  counfelled  them  to  have  no  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  kindred  of  the  parties  at  variance,  but  to  re¬ 
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ly  on  the  earl  of  Mar  for  providing  a  fuffkknt  force  Scotia 
for  their  protection.  Sir  John  Gordon,  however,  found 
means  to  break  from  his  confinement;  and  flying  intO|nit  efcapCS 
Aberdeenlhire,  filled  the  retainers  of  his  family  with  his  from  pri- 
complaints,  and  added  to  the  difquieU  of  his  father  the  fun, 
earl  of  Huntly. 

The  queen,  on  returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a  con- 
fultalion  on  affairs  of  date  with  her  privy  council ;  and 
foon  after  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  to  the  northern  parts  of 
her  kingdom.  At  Aberdeen  fhe  was  met  by  the  lady 
Huntly,  a  woman  of  deep  diflimulation  and  of  refined 
addrefs  ;  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  her  affections, 
was  prodigal  of  flattery,  expreffed  her  zeal  for  the  Po- 
pilh  religion,  and  let  fall  infinuations  of  the  great  power 
of  her  hufl)and.  She  then  interceded  with  the  queen 
for  forgivenefs  to  her  fon  :  and  begged  with  a  keen  im¬ 
portunity,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  kifs  her  hand.  But  Mary  having  told  her,  that 
the  favour  flie  had  folicited  could  not  be  granted  till 
her  fon  fhould  return  to  the  prifon  from  which  he  had 
efcaped,  and  fubmit  to  the  juffice  of  his  country,  the 
lady  Huntly  engaged  that  he  Ihould  enter  again  into 
ciiiiody,  and  only  intreated,  that,  inffead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  at  Edinburgh,  he  fhould  be  conduced  to  the 
caffie  of  Stirling.  This  requeff  was  complied  with  ; 
and  in  the  profecution  of  the  bufinefs,  a  court  of  judi¬ 
ciary  being  called,  Sir  John  Gordon  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  the  queen’s  pri- 
foner.  The  lord  Glammis  was  appointed  to  conduct  him  and  at- 
to  the  caffie  of  Stirling.  But  on  the  road  to  this  for- tempts  to 
trefs,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  liaffened  * r* 
back,  and  gathering  1000  horfemen  among  his  retain-  i0! 
ers,  entruffed  his  fecurity  to  the  fword. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  con  tinned  her  progrefs. 

The  earl  of  Huntly  joined  himfelf  to  her  train.  His 
anxiety  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
houfe  of  Strathbogy  w*as  uncommon  ;  his  intredties 
were  even  prefled  beyond  the  hounds  of  propriety.  The 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  efcape  and  rebellion  of  Sir 
John  Gordon.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  and  the 
fon  awakened  in  her  the  mod  alarming  fufpicions.  Af- 
fembling  her  privy-council,  who,  according  to  the  fafliion 
of  thofe  times,  conffituted  her  court,  and  attended  her 
perfon  in  her  progrefies  through  her  dominions ;  fhe, 
with  their  advice,  commanded  her  heralds  to  charge 
Sir  John  Gordon  and  his  adherents  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  furrender  to  her  their  houfes  of 
ftrength  and  caffles,  under  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
fon  and  forfeiture.  Difdaining  now  to  go  to  the  houfe 
of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  where,  as  it  afterwards  appealed, 
that  nobleman  had  made  fecret  preparations  to  hold  her 
in  captivity,  flie  advanced  to  Invernefs  by  a  different 
route,  in  the  caffie  of  Invernefs  fhe  propofed  to  take 
up  her  refidence ;  but  Alexander  Gordon  the  deputy 
governor,  a  dependent  of  the  family  of  Huntly,  refufed 
to  admit  her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  profpedl  of 
certain  and  imminent  danger.  Her  attendants  were 
few  in  number,  the  town  was  without  walls,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  fufpe&ed.  In  this  extremity,  fome  fhips 
in  the  river  were  kept  in  readinefs  as  a  laff  refuge  ;  and 
fhe  iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  a \\  her  lo}  al  fub- 
je<?ts  in  thofe  parts  immediately  to  repair  to  her  for  her 
proteftion.  The  Frafers  and  Monroes  came  in  crowds 
to  make  her  the  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  though  called  to  arms  by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  for- 
4  U  2  fook 
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Scotland,  fook  his  ftandard  for  that  of  their  fovereign,  when  they  demned  to  fuffer  as  a  traitor, 
difcovered  that  his  intentions  were  hoftile  to  her.  She 
employed  this  (Length  in  laying  fiege  to  the  caftle, 
which  furrendered  itfelf  on  the  firft  affault.  The  lives 
of  the  common  foldiers  weie  fpared,  but  the  deputy-go¬ 
vernor  was  inftantly  executed.  The  queen,  full  of  ap- 
prehenfions,  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

To  intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntlv,  to  revenge  the 
troubles  wliich  his  family  had  created  to  the  queen,  and 
to  convince  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand,  a  mea- 
fure  infinitely  humiliating  was  now  concerted  and  put 
in  praCtice.  The  earl  of  Mar  refigned  the  rich  eftate 
of  that  name  to  the  lord  Erfkine,  who  laid  claim  to  it 
as  his  right 3  and  received  in  recompenfe,  after  its  erec¬ 
tion  into  an  earldom,  the  territory  of  Murray,  which 
made  an  extend ve  portion  of  the  poffeflions  of  the  earl 
of  Huntly. 

The  lady  Huntly  haftened  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  fovereign,  to  make  offer  of  the 
mod;  humble  fubmiflions  on  the  part  of  her  hulband,  and 
to  avert  by  every  poflible  means  the  downfal  of  his 
greatnefs.  But  all  accefs  to  the  queen  was  refufed  her  3 
and  the  earl  of  Huntly  was  fummoned  to  appear  in  per- 
fon  before  the  privy  council,  to  anfwer  for  his  conduCt, 
and  to  make  a  full  refignation  of  all  his  cattles  and  for- 
treffes.  He  did  not  prefent  himfelf,  and  was  declared 
to  be  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  proclamation  was  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  queen  to  colled!  a  fufficient  ftrength  to 
662  fubdue  the  infurgents.  The  command  of  her  troops 
Earl  wTas  given  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  put  them  inftant- 

teateVby  ty  in  motion*  Huntly  advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to 
the  earl  of  give  them  battle,  was  informed  of  their  approach.  He 
Murray.  halted  at  Corrichie,  folacing  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  a 
decifive  victory .  The  army  of  the  queen  was  the  more 
numerous  j  but  there  were  feveral  companies  in  it  in  whom 
little  confidence  could  be  placed.  Thefe  the  earl  of 
Murray  potted  in  front  of  the  battle,  and  commanded 
them  to  begin  the  attack.  They  recoiled  on  him  in 
diforder,  according  to  his  expedition  3  but  a  refolute 
band  in  whom  he  trutted,  holding  out  their  fpears, 
obliged  them  to  take  a  different  courfe.  Their  con- 
fufion  and  ilight  made  Huntly  conceive  that  the  day 
was  his  own.  He  therefore  ordered  his  foldiers  to  throw 
afide  their  lances,  and  to  rufti  on  the  enemy  fword  in 
hand.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with  no  precau¬ 
tion  or  difeipline.  When  his  men  came  to  the  place 
where  the  earl  of  Murray  had  ftationed  himfelf,  the 
points  of  the  extended  fpears  of  his  firm  battalion  put  a 
termination  to  their  progrefs.  The  panic  communicated 
by  this  unexpected  refiftance  was  improved  by  the  vigour 
with  which  he  preffed  the  affailants.  In  their  turn 
they  took  to  flight.  The  companies  of  the  queen’s  ar¬ 
my  which  had  given  way  in  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
flict  were  now'  difpofed  to  atone  for  their  mifconduCt  ; 
and  taking  a  (hare  in  the  battle,  committed  a  fignal 
(laughter  upon  the  retainers  of  the  earl  of  Huntly. 

This  nobleman  himfelf  expired  in  the  throng  of  the  pur- 
fuit.  His  Tons  Sir  John  Gordon  and  Adam  Gordon 
were  made  prifoners,  with  the  principal  gentlemen  wTho 
had  aflitted  him. 

Mary,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  fuccefs,  dif¬ 
covered  neither  joy  nor  forrow.  The  paffions,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completely  gratified.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  brought 
immediately  to  trial,  confeffed  his  guilt,  and  was  con- 
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w7hofe  feelings  were  deeply  affeCted,  while  they  con- 
fidered  his  immature  death,  the  manlinefs  of  his  fpirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  form.  Adam  Gordon,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned  3  and  fines  were 
levied  from  the  other  captives  of  rank  according  to 
their  wealth.  The  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  (led  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection  3  but  was 
delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,  all  whofe  endeavours 
in  his  favour  were  ineffectual.  He  was  conviCted  of 
treafon,  and  condemned  3  but  the  queen  was  fatisfied 
with  confining  him  in  prifon.  The  dead  body  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  kept 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treafon  was  pre¬ 
ferred  againtt  him  before  the  three  ettates.  An  often- 
tatious  difplay  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterprifes,  and 
a  verdict  of  parliament  pronounced  his  guilt.  His 
ettates,  hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forfeited  3  his 
dignity,  name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be 
extinct  3  his  armorial  enfigns  were  torn  from  the  book 
of  arms  3  and  his  pofterity  were  rendered  unable  to  en¬ 
joy  any  offices,  honour,  or  rank,  within  the  realm.  ^ 

While  thefe  feenes  were  tranfaCting,  Mary,  who  was  An  injer- 
(incerely  folicitous  to  eftablifti  a  fecure  amity  between  view  pro- 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negotiation  to  effeCt  an  in-  pofed  be- 
terview  with  Elizabeth.  Secretary  Maitland,  whom  and  Hi- 

employed  in  this  bufinefs,  met  with  a  mod  gracious  re-  zabetht  but 
ception  at  the  court  of  London.  The  city  of  York  was  in  vain, 
appointed  as  the  place  where  the  two  queens  (hould  ex- 
prefs  their  mutual  love  and  affeCtion,  and  bind  them- 
felves  to  each  other  in  an  indifloluble  union  3  the  day  of 
their  meeting  was  fixed  3  the  faftiion  and  articles  of  their 
interview  were  adjutted  3  and  a  fafe-conduCt  into  Eng¬ 
land  was  granted  to  the  queen  of  Scots  by  Elizabeth. 

But  in  this  advanced  ttate  of  the  treaty  it  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  interrupted.  The  .diiturbances  in  France,  the  per- 
fecution  of  the  Protettants  there,  and  the  dangerous 
confequence  which  threatened  the  reformed  countries, 
feemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to  be  particularly  on  her 
guard,  and  to  watch  with  eagernefs  the  machinations  of 
the  adverfaries  of  her  religion.  On  thefe  pretences  (lie 
declined  for  a  time  the  projected  interview  3  fending  to 
Mary  with  this  apology  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  minifter  of 
ability,  whom  (he  inftru&ed  to  dive  into  the  fecret  views 
of  the  Scottifh  queen.  This  was  a  fevere  difappointment 
to  Mary  3  but  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Elizabeth 
aCted  in  the  negotiation  without  fincerity,  and  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  policy.  It  was  not  her  in te reft  to  admit  into 
her  kingdom  a  queen  who  had  pretenfions  to  her  crown, 
and  who  might  there  (Lengthen  them  3  who  might  raife 
the  expectations  of  her  Catholic  fubjeCts,  and  advance 
herfelf  in  their  efteem  3  and  who  far  furpaffedher  in  beau¬ 
ty,  and  in  the  bewitching  allurements  of  converfation 
and  behaviour.  6 ^ 

Amidft  affairs  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  fmaller  chatelard 
confequence,  but  which  is  interefting  in  its  circum- falls  in  love 
ftances,  deferves  to  be  recorded.  Chatelard,  a  gentle- with  the 
man  of  family  in  Dauphiny,  and  a  relation  of  the  che-  ttuecn* 
valier  de  Bayard,  had  been  introduced  to  Queen  Mary 
by  the  fieur  Damville,  the  heir  of  the  houte  of  Mont¬ 
morency.  Poliftied  manners,  vivacity,  attention  to  pleafe, 
the  talent  of  making  verfes,  and  an  agreeable  figure, 
were  recommendations  of  this  man.  In  the  court  they 

drew 
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Scotland,  drew  attention  to  him.  He  made  himfelf  neceffary  in 
all  parties  of  pleafure  at  the  palace.  His  afliduities 
drew  on  him  the  notice  of  the  queen  3  and,  at  different 
times,  fhe  did  him  the  honour  of  dancing  with  him. 
His  complaifance  became  gradually  more  familiar.  He 
entertained  her  with  his  wit  and  good  humour  3  he 
made  verfes  bn  her  beauiy  and  accomplifhments  3  and 
her  politeuefs  and  condefcenfion  inflilled  into  him  other 
fentiments  than  thofe  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  He 
could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feeling  their 
power  :  and  inftead  of  Hiding  in  its  birth  the  moll; 
dangerous  of  ail  the  palTions,  he  encouraged  its  growth. 
In  an  unhappy  moment,  he  entered  her  apartment  3 
and,  concealing  himfelf  under  her  bed,  waited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  While  the  queen  was  undreffmg,  her 
maids  difcovered  his  fituation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm. 
Chatelard  was  difmiffed  with  difgrace,  but  foon  after 
received  her  pardon.  The  frenzy,  however,  of  his  love 
compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  no  longer 
proper  to  (how  any  compaffion  to  him.  The  delicate 
fituation  of  Mary,  the  noife  of  thefe  adventures,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  rude  fufpicions  of  her  fubje&s, 
required  that  he  ihould  be  tried  for  his  offences  and 
punilhed.  This  imprudent  man  was  accordingly  con¬ 
demned  to  lofe  his  head  3  and  the  fentence  was  put  in 
execution. 

The  difagreeable  circumflances  in  which  Mary  found 
herfelf  involved  from  her  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  the 
exceffive  bigotry  and  overbearing  fpirit  of  her  Proteftant 
fubjecfts,  together  with  the  adventure  of  Chatelard,  and 
the  calumnies  propagated  in  confequence  of  it,  deter¬ 
mined  her  to  think  of  a  fecond  marriage.  Her  beauty 
and  expectations  of  the  crown  of  England,  joined  to  the 
kingdom  which  fhe  already  poffeffed,  brought  her  many 
fuitors.  She  was  addreffed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  archduke  Charles  of 
Auftria,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Her  own  inclination 
was  to  give  the  preference,  among  thefe  illuftrious  lo¬ 
vers,  to  the  prince  of  Spain  3  but  her  determination, 
from  the  firft:  moment,  was  to  make  her  willies  bend  to 
other  confiderations,  and  to  render  her  decifion  on  this 
important  point  as  agreeable  as  poffible  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and  to  the  Proteftants  in 
both  kingdoms.  Her  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  wras  the  object  neareft  her  heart  3  and  Elizabeth, 
who  wilhed  to  prevent  her  from  marrying  altogether, 
contrived  to  itnprefs  on  her  mind  an  opinion  that  any 
foreign  alliance  would  greatly  obftrwft  that  much  defir- 
ed  event.  She  therefore  pitched  on  two  of  her  own 
fubje&s,  whom  (lie  fucceffively  recommended  as  fit 
matches  for  the  queen  of  Scots  3  and  fhe  promifed,  that 
on  her  acceptance  of  either  her  right  of  inheritance 
fhould  be  inquired  into  and  declared.  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicefter,  was  the  firft  per¬ 
son  propofed ;  and  except  a  manly  face  and  fine  figure 
he  had  not  one  quality  that  could  recommend  him  to 
the  Scottilh  princefs.  Whilft  Mary  received  this  fuitor 
with  fome  degree  of  compofure,  fhe  did  not  altogether 
reprefs  her  fcorn.  “  She  had  heard  good  accounts  (fhe 
owned)  of  the  gentleman  3  but  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
faid,  that  in  propofing  a  hufband  to  her,  {he  would  con- 
fult  her  honour,  fhe  afked  what  honour  there  could  be 
in  marrying  a  fubjetft  The  Englifh  queen  then  pro¬ 
pofed  to  Mary  another  fuitor,  left  her  thoughts  (hould 
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return  to  a  foreign  alliance.  This  was  Lord  Darnley,  Scotland! 
of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  itfelf,  whofe  birth  was  almoft  ~ v— 9 

equal  to  her  own,  and  whom  the  Scottifh  princefs  was  s^/j^kes 
induced  to  accept  as  a  hufband  by  motives  which  we  choice  of 
have  detailed  elfewhere.  (See  Mary.)  Elizabeth,  Lord  Darn* 
however,  was  not  more  ftncere  in  this  propofal  than  in  ky. 
the  former  3  for  after  permitting  Darnley  and  his  father 
the  earl  of  Lenox  to  vifit  Scotland  merely  with  the  view 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  queen  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  fhe  threw,  in  the  way  of  the  marriage,  every  ob- 
ftacle  which  art  and  violence  could  contrive.  When 
ftie  found  Mary  fo  much  entangled,  that  fhe  could 
f’carcely  retract  or  make  any  other  choice  than  that  of: 

Darnley,  Elizabeth  attempted  to  prevent  her  from  go¬ 
ing  farther  3  and  now  intimated  her  difapprobation  of 
that  marriage,  which  fhe  herfelf  had  not  only  originally 
planned,  but,  in  thefe  latter  ftages,  had  forwarded  by 
every  means  in  her  power.  The  whole  council  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  declared  againft  the  marriage.  Even  from  her 
own  fubjects  Mary  met  with  confiderable  oppofition. 

An  inveterate  enmity  had  taken  place  between  the  duke 

of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  in  confequence 

of  which  the  former  deferted  the  court,  and  very  few  of 

the  Hamiltons  repaired  to  it.  The  lord  James  Stuart, 

now  earl  of  Murray,  fought  to  promote  the  match  with 

Lord  Dudley.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  treated 

openly  with  difrefpe6t  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  3  he  loft  the 

favour  of  his  fovereign,  and  Darnley  threatened  him 

with  his  vengeance  when  he  fhould  be  married  to  the  foS 

queen.  John  Knox  in  the  mean  time  behaved  in  the  Extrava- 

moft  furious  manner,  forgetting  not  only  the  meek  and  Sant  beha“ 

peaceable  behaviour  of  a  Chriftian,  but  the  allegiance  , 

of  a  fubjedf.  This  preacher  even  interfered  with  the  ° 

marriage  of  his  fovereign.  He  warned  the  nobility, 

that  if  they  allowed  a  Papift  or  an  infidel  to  obtain  her 

perfon  and  the  government  of  Scotland,  they  wTould  be 

guilty,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  of  banifhing 

Jefus  Chrift  from  the  kingdom,  of  bringing  down  on  it 

the  vengeance  of  God,  of  being  a  curfe  to  themfelves, 

and  of  depriving  their  queen  of  all  comfort  and  confola- 

tion.  As  Darnley  was  a  Papift,  he  was  of  confequence 

execrated  by  the  whole  body  of  Proteftants,  laity  as 

well  as  clergy;  wrhile,  on  the  other  hand,  he  w?as  fup- 

ported  by  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Caithnefs,  the  lords 

Ruthven  and  Hume,  and  the  whole  Popifh  fa&ion. 

It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  queen,  that 
neither  Lord  Darnley  himfelf,  nor  his  father  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  had  any  talents  for  bufinefs  3  and  as  they  natu¬ 
rally  had  the  dire&ion  of  the  queen’s  affairs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  thefe  were  very  ill  managed.  But  a  fource 
of  oppofition,  more  violent  than  any  imperfe&ions  of 
their  own,  rofe  againft  them  in  the  attachment  which 
they  difcovered  to  a  perfon  on  whom  the  queen  had  of 
late  beftowed  her  favour  with  an  imprudent 
David  Rizzio  from  a  mean  origin  had  raifed 
diftinguifhed  eminence.  He  was  born  at  Turin,  where  Zl0i 
his  father  earned  a  fubfiftence  as  a  mufician.  Varieties 
of  fituation  and  adventure,  poverty,  and  misfortunes, 
had  taught  him  experience.  In  the  train  of  the  count 
de  Morette,  the  ambaiTador  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he 
had  arrived  in  Scotland.  The  queen,  defirous  of  com¬ 
pleting  her  band  of  mufic,  admitted  him  into  her  fervice. 

In  this  humble  ftation  he  had  the  dexterity  to  attract  her 
attention  3  and  her  French  fecretary  falling  into  dif¬ 
grace,  from  negligence  and  incapacity,  he  was  promoted 
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Scotland,  to  ditcharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  A  neceffary  and 
_ freqUeHt  admiffion  to  her  company  afforded  him  now 
the  fulleft  opportunity  of  recommending  himfelf  to  her  5 
and  while  (lie  approved  his  manners,  file  was  fenfible  of 
his  fidelity  and  his  talents.  His  mind,  however,  was 
not  fufficiently  vigorous  to  bear  fuch  profperity.  Am¬ 
bition  grew  on  him  with  preferment.  He  interfered 
in  affairs  of  moment,  intruded  himfelf  into  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  nobles  at  the  palace,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  greatnefs.  The  queen  confulted  him  on  the  molt 
difficult  and  important  bufinefs,  and  intruded  him  with 
real  power.  The  fupplenefs,  fervility,  and  unbounded 
complaifance  which  had  charaXerifed  his  former  condi¬ 
tion,  were  exchanged  for  infolencc,  pride,  and  oftenta- 
tion.  He  exceeded  the  mod  potent  barons  in  the  ftate- 
linefs  of  his  demeanour,  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  appa¬ 
rel,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  retinue.  The  nobles, 
while  they  defpifed  the  lownefs  of  his  birth,  and  detail¬ 
ed  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  favourite,  were  mortified 
with  his  grandeur,  and  infulted  with  his  arrogance. 
Their  anger  and  abhorrence  were  driven  into  fury  ;  and 
while  this  undeferving  minion,  to  uphold  his  power, 
courted  Darnley,  and  with  officious  affiduities  advanced 
his  fuit  with  the  queen,  he  hadened  not  only  his  own 
ruin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages  and  of 
public  calamity. 

To  the  earl  of  Murray  the  exaltation  of  Rizzio,  fo 
offenfive  in  general  to  the  nation,  was  humiliating  in  a 
ue  n'Tfa  moie  particular  degree.  His  interference  for  the  earl 

vcur.U  a  Leiceftcr,  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Elizabeth, 
his  connexions  with  Secretary  Cecil,  and  the  favour  he 
had  ffiown  to  Knox,  had  all  contributed  to  create  in 
Mary  a  fufpicion  of  his  integrity.  The  praXices  of 
Darnley  and  Rizzio  were  thence  the  more  effeXual  ; 
and  the  fulled  weight  of  their  influence  was  employed 
to  undermine  his  power.  His  paffions  and  difgufts  were 
violent  \  and  in  his  mind  he  meditated  revenge.  Mary, 
aware  of  her  critic  al  hi  nation,  was  folicitous  to  add  to 
her  drer.gth.  Bolhwel,  who  had  been  imprifoned  for 
confpiring  againd  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and 
who  had  tfcaped  from  confinement,  was  recalled  from 
France  ;  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  an  exile  in  Flanders, 
was  invited  home  to  receive  his  pardon  \  and  George 
Gordon,  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  was  admitted  to 
favour,  and  was  foon  reindated  in  the  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nours  of  his  family. 

An.  1 565.  As  foon  as  Bothwel  arrived,  the  earl  of  Murray  in¬ 
filled  that  he  ffiould  be  brought  to  trial  for  having  plot¬ 
ted  againd  his  life,  and  for  having  broke  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on  the 
day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  with  8co  of 
his  adherents.  Bothwel  did  not  choofe  to  contend  with 
fuch  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  tied  to  France, 
and  a  protedation  was  made,  importing  that  his  fear  of 
violence  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  flight.  The  queen 
commanded  the  judge  not  to  pronounce  fentence.  Mur¬ 
ray  complained  loudly  of  her  partiality,  and  engaged 
more  deeply  in  cabals  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Darn- 
lev,  in  the  mean  time,  preffed  his  fuit  with  eageinefs. 
The  queen  ufed  her  utmod  endeavours  to  make  Murray 
fubferibe  a  paper  expreffing  a  confent  to  her  marriage  j 
but  all  was  to  no  purpofe.  Many  of  the  nobility,  how¬ 
ever,  fubferibed  this  paper  •,  and  die  ventured  to  fum- 
mon  a  convention  of  the  edates  at  Stirling,  to  whom  ffie 
opened  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage  }  and  who  approved 


her  choice,  provided  the  Protedant  fnould  continue  to  Smt’and. 
be  the  eftablithed  religion  of  the  country.  y— 

In  the  mean  time  ambaffaders  arrived  from  England, 
with  a  meffage  importing  Elizabeth's  entire  difapproba- 
tion  and  difallowance  of  the  queen’s  marriage  with  Lord 
Darnley.  But  to  thefe  ambaffaders  Mary  replied  only, 
that  matters  were  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled  }  and  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  folid  caufe  of  difplcafure,  flncc,  by 
her  advice,  (he  had  fixed  her  affeXions  not  on  a  foreign¬ 
er,  but  on  an  Englidiman  \  and  fince  the  perfon  fhe  fa¬ 
voured  was  defeended  of  a  diflinguithed  lineage,  and 
could  boaft  of  having  in  his  veins  the  royal  blood  of 
both  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  this  audience  ffie 
created  Lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  knight.  The  oath 
of  knighthood  was  adminillered  to  him.  He  was  made 
a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  Lord  Arnianaglu 
He  was  belted  earl  of  Rofs.  Fie  then  promoted  14  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  did  homage 
to  the  queen,  without  any  refervation  of  duty  to  the 
crown  of  England,  where  his  family  had  for  a  long 
time  refided.  Flis  advancement  to  be  duke  of  Albany 
was  delayed  for  a  ffiort  time  \  and  this  was  fo  much  re¬ 
ferred  by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lord 
Ruthven,  he  threatened  to  ftab  that  nobleman. 

In  the  mean  time  the  day  appointed  for  the  affembly 
of  parliament,  which  wTas  finally  to  determine  the  fub- 
jeX  of  the  marriage,  was  now  approaching.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  firmnefs  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  alarmed  with  the 
approbation  bellowed  by  the  convention  oi  the  dlates 
on  the  queen’s  choice  of  Lord  Darnley,  perceived  that 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  a  decifive  blow7  ffiould 
be  llruck.  To  heighten  the  refer* tm cuts  of  his  friends, 
and  to  juftify  in  fome  mealiire  the  violence  of  his  pro- 
jeXs,  he  affeXed  to  be  under  apprehenfions  of  being  af- 
faffinated  by  the  lord  Darnley.  His  fears  were  founded 
abroad  ;  and  he  avoided  going  to  Perth,  where  he  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  plot  againft  him  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  lie  courted  the  enemies  of  Darnley  with  An 
unceafmg  affiduity  ;  and  united  to  him  in  a  confederacy  tjon  againft 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,the  queen 
Rothes,  and  Glencairn.  It  was  not  the  foie  objeX  of  j11^  ^arn“ 
their  affociation  to  oppofe  the  marriage.  They  engaged1^* 
in  more  criminal  enterprifes.  They  meditated  the  death 
of  the  carl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  Darnley  ;  and  while 
the  queen  was  on  the  road  to  Calander  place  to  vifit  the 
lord  Livingfton,  they  propofed  to  intercept  her  and  to 
hold  her  in  captivity.  In  this  Hate  of  her  humiliation, 

Murray  was  to  advance  himfelf  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  under  the  charaXer  of  its  regent.  But 
Mary  having  received  intelligence  of  their  confpiracy, 
the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruthven  fuddenly  raifed 
300  men  to  proteX  her  in  her  journey.  Defeated  in 
this  fcheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  affociates  did 
not  relinquifh  their  cabals.  They  projeXed  new7  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  nation  was  filled  with  alarms,  fufpicions, 
and  terror. 

Amid  ft  the  arts  employed  by  the  Scottifli  malcon-Dift 
tents  to  inflame  the  animofilies  of  the  nation,  they  for-  ces  raifC{j 
got  not  to  irifift  on  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  by  the  Pro- 
Proteftant  religion  from  the  advancement  of  Lord  Darn- te Hants, 
ley,  and  from  the  rupture  that  muft  enfue  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Letteis  were  everywhere  difperfed  among  the 
faithful,  reminding  them  of  what  the  eternal  God  had 
wrought  for  them  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  ad- 
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Scotland.  moniftung  them  to  oppofe  the  jeftomfion  of  the  mat'. 

v - A  fupplicaUoii  was  prefented  to  the  queen,  complaining 

of  idolaters,  end  in  lifting  on  their  punifhment.  In  the 
prefen  t  junidu  re  of  affairs  it  was  received  with  unufua! 
refpecl  3  and  Mary  inftru6led  the  Fopilh  ccclefi allies  to 
abftain  from  giving  offence  of  any  kind  to  the  Protef- 
tants.  A  prietl,  however,  having  celebrated  the  mafs, 
was  taken  by  the  brethren,  and  expofed  to  the  infults 
and  furv  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  garments  of  his  profeflion,  and  with  the 
chalice  in  his  hand  3  and  the  queen  having  given  a 
check  to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the  Proteftants, 
riling  in  their  wrath,  were  the  more  confirmed  iu  the 
belief  that  (lie  meant  to  overthrow  their  religion.  The 
moft  learned  and  able  of  the  clergy  held  frequent  con- 
fultations  together  ;  and  while  the  nation  was  difturbed 
with  dangerous  ferments,  the  general  affembly  was  call¬ 
ed  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Their 
hope  of  fuccefs  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in 
the  fitualion  of  the  queen,  they  were  the  lefs  fcruoulous 
in  forming  their  refolutions  3  and  the  commiffioners, 
whom  they  deputed  to  her,  were  ordered  to  demand  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  their  defines. 

They  infilled,  that  the  mafs,  with  every  remnant  of 
popery,  fhouid  be  univerfaily  fuppreffed  throughout  the 
kingdom  3  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen’s  perfion 
and  houfehold  fhouid  be  included  ;  and  that  all  Papifts 
and  idolaters  ffiould  be  punifhecl  on  conviflion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws.  They  contended,  that  perfons  of  every 
description  and  degree  fhouid  refort  to  the  churches  on 
Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to  attend  to  exhortations 
andlermonsj  that  an  independent  provifion  ffiould  be 
nftigned  for  the  fupport  of  the  prefeut  clergy,  and  for 
their  fucce films  3  that  all  vacant  benefices  ffiould  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  perfons  found  qualified  for  the  miniftry,  on 
the  trial  and  examination  of  the  fuperintendants  3  that 
no  bifhopric.  abbey,  priory,  deanery,  or  other  living, 
ha  ving  many  churches,  ffiould  be  beftowed  on  a  fingle 
perfon  3  but  that,  the  plurality  of  the  foundation  being 
diffolved,  each  church  Ihould  be  provided  with  a  mini- 
fter  3  that  glebes  and  manfes  ffiould  be  allotted  for  the 
refidence  of  the  minifters,  and  for  the  reparation  of 
churches  3  that  no  charge  in  fchools  or  univerfities,  and 
no  care  of  education,  either  public  or  private,  ffiould  be 
intruded  to  any  perfon  who  was  not  able  and  found  in 
doflrine,  and  who  was  not  approved  by  the  fuperintend¬ 
ants  3  that  all  lands  which  had  formerly  been  devoted 
to  hofpitality,  fhouid  again  be  made  fubfervient  to  it 3 
that  the  lands  and  rents  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  every  order,  with  the  annuities,  alterages, 
obits,  and  the  other  emoluments  which  had  appertained 
to  ptiefh,  fhouid  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  and  the  upholding  of  fchools  : \  that  all  horrible 
crimes,  fuch  as  idolatry,  blafphemy,  breaking  of  the 
fahbatb,  witchcraft,  forcery,  inchantment,  adultery,  rna- 
nifeii  whoredom,  the  keeping  of  brothels,  murder,  and 
oppreffion,  ihould  be  puniihed  with  feverity  ;  that  judges 
fhouid  be  appointed  in  every  diftri<ff,  with  powers  to 
pronounce  fentences  and  to  execute  them  3  and,  in  fine, 
that  for  the  cafe  of  the  labouring  hufbandmen,  fome  or¬ 
der  fhouid  be  devifed  concerning  a  reafonable  payment 
of  the  fy  dies. 

Moderation  J  o  requiff  tion?,  the  queen  made  an  anfwer  full 

of  the  of  moderation  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  to  agree 
o-icen.  with  the  three  eftates  in  eftabliftiing  the  reformed  reli- 
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gion  over  the  fubjecls  of  Scotland  ;  and  fhe  was  fleadily  Scotland, 
refolved  not  to  hazard  the  life,  the  peace,  or  the  fortune,  '  v  r 
of  any  perfion  whatever  on  account  of  his  opinions.  As 
to  herfelf  and  her  houfehold,  flie  was  perfuaded  that  her 
people  would  not  urge  her  to  adopt  tenets  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  her  own  confcience,  and  thereby  involve  her  in 
remorfe  and  uneaiinefs.  She  had  been  educated  and 
brought  up  in  the  Ilomiih  faith  3  fhe  conceived  it  to  be 
founded  on  the  word  of  God  3  and  flie  was  defirous  to 
continue  in  it.  But,  fetting  afide  her  belief  and  religi¬ 
ous  duty,  flie  ventured  to  afiure  them,  that  fine  was  con¬ 
vinced  from  political  reafom,  that  it  was  her  intereft  to 
maintain  herfelf  firm  in  the  Catholic  perfuafion.  By  de¬ 
parting  from  it,  fhe  would  forfeit  the  amity  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  that  of  other  princes  who  were  now  ftrong- 
3y  attached  to  her  3  and  their  difafte&ion  could  not  be 
repaired  or  compenfated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her 
fuhjcdts  fiie  left  the  fulleft  liberty  of  confcience  3  and 
they  could  not  finely  refufe  to  their  fovereign  the  fame 
right  and  indulgence.  With  regard  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  it  was  a  prerogative  and  property  which  it 
would  ill  become  her  to  violate.  Her  nece fifties,  and 
the  cl  large  of  her  rcyal  dignity,  required  her  to  retain 
in  her  hands  the  patrimony  of  the  crown.  After  the 
purpofes,  however,  of  her  ftation,  and  the  exigencies  of 
government,  were  fatisfied,  fhe  could  not  objedf  to  a 
fpecial  alignment  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
miniftry  3  and,  on  the  fubjedf  of  the  other  articles  which 
had  been  fubmitted  to  her,  flie  was  willing  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  concur 
in  the  refolutions  which  fhouid  appear  to  them  moll  rea¬ 
fonable  and  expedient. 

The  clergy,  in  a  new  affembly  or  convention,  exprefi-  675 
fed  great  difplesfure  with  this  return  to  their  addrefs. 

They  took  the  liberty  of  informing  the  queen,  that  the  difpieafed 
doClrines  of  the  reformation  which  fhe  refufed  to  adopt,  with  her 
were  the  religion  which  had  been,  revealed  by  .1  efus  anfwer* 
Chrift,  and  taught  by  his  apoftles.  Popery  was  of  all 
perfuafions  the  leaf!  alluring,  and  had  the  feweft  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  antiquity,  confent  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  and  number  of  profelytes,  it  was  plainly  in^ 
ferior  to  Judaifm.  It  did  not  even  reft  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  fo  folid  as  the  doClrines  of  the  Koran.  They  le- 
quired  her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which  ' 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  public  deputations  between  them 
and  their  adverfiiries.  The  terrors  of  the  mafs  were 
placed  before  her  in  ?ffl  their  deformity.  The  performer 
of  it,  the  aClioli  itfelf,  and  the  opinions  expiefied  in  it, 
wrere  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  abominable.  To 
hear  the  mafs,  or  to  gaze  on  it,  was  to  commit  the 
complicated  crimes  of  facrilege,  blafphemy,  and  idolatry. 

Her  delicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  offending  the  king  of  France  and  her 
other  allies,  they  ridiculed  as  impertinent  in  the  lilgheft 
degree.  They  told  her,  that  the  true  religion  of  Cliriit 
was  the  only  means  by  which  any  confederacy  could  en¬ 
dure  3  and  that  it  was^far  more  precious  than  the  al¬ 
liance  of  any  potentate  whatever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
her  the  friendihip  of  the  King  of  kings.  As  to  patro¬ 
nages,  being  a  portion  of  her  patrimony,  they  intend¬ 
ed  not  to  defraud  her  of  her  rights  :  but  it  was  their 
judgement,  that  the  fuperintendants  ought  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  qualification's  of  candidates  for  the  miniftry  3 

and 
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Scotland,  arid  as  it  was  the  duty  ot  the  patron  to  prefent  a  perfon 
v  to  the  benefice,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  church  to 
manage  his  inftitution  or  collation.  For  without  this 
reftraint,  there  would  be  no  fecurity  for  the  fitnefs  of 
the  incumbent  \  and  if  no  trials  or  examinations  of  mi- 
nifters  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filled  with  mif- 
rule  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  right  or  juft  that  her 
majefty  fhould  retain  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  benefi¬ 
ces  ;  as  it  ought  to  be  all  employed  for  the  ufes  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  purpofes  of  education,  and  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  opinion,  that  a  fuitable 
afiignment  fhould  be  made  for  them,  they  could  not  but 
thank  her  with  reverence  :  but  they  begged  leave  to  fo- 
licit  and  importune  her  to  condefcend  on  the  particulars 
of  a  proper  fcheme  for  this  end,  and  to  carry  it  into  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  and  that,  taking  into  due  confideration  the 
other  articles  of  their  demands,  fhe  would  ftudy  to  com¬ 
ply  with  them,  and  to  do  juftice  to  the  religious  efta- 
blifhment  of  her  people. 

From  the  fears  of  the  people  about  their  religion, 


difturbances  and  infurre6tions  were  unavoidable  ;  and 
before  Mary  had  given  her  anfwer  to  the  petitions  or 
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foon  quell-  addrefs  of  the  clergy,  the  Proteftants,  in  a  formidable 
number,  had  marched  to  St  Leonard’s  Craig  }  and,  di¬ 
viding  themfelves  into  companies,  had  chofen  captains 
to  command  them.  But  the  leaders  of  this  tumult  be- 
ing  apprehended  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  it 
fubfided  by  degrees ;  and  the  queen,  on  the  interceflion 
of  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  inftead  of  bringing 
them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  To  quiet,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  apprehenfions  which  had  gone  abroad, 
and  to  controvert  the  infidious  reports  which  had  been 
induftrioufly  fpread  of  her  inclination  to  overturn  the  re¬ 
formed  doctrines,  fhe  repeatedly  iffued  proclamations, 
affuring  her  fubjedts,  that  it  was  her  fixed  determination 
not  to  moleft  or  difturb  any  perfon  whatever  on  account 
of  his  religion  or  confcience  *,  and  that  (lie  had  never 
prefumed  even  to  think  of  any  innovation  that  might  en¬ 
danger  the  tranquillity  or  prejudice  the  happinefs  of  the 
commonwealth. 

<>77  While  Mary  was  conducting  her  affairs  with  difcern- 

the^rebel  °f  ment  and  ability,  the  earl  of  Murray .  and  his  confede- 
liousnobles  rates  continued  their  confutations  and  intrigues.  After 
with  Eliza-  their  difappointment  in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  queen 
beth.  and  the  lord  Darnley,  they  perceived  that  their  only  hope 
of  fuccefs  or  fecurity  depended  on  Elizabeth  \  and  as 
Randolph  had  promifed  them  her  protection  and  afiift- 
anee,  they  fcrupled  not  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  her,  ex¬ 
plaining  their  views  and  fituation.  The  pretences  of 
their  hoftility  to  their  fovereign  which  they  affeCted  to 
infill  on,  were  her  fettled  defign  of  overturning  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion,  and  her  rooted  defire  to  break  off  all 
correfpondence  and  amity  with  England.  To  prevent 
the  accomplifhment  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  faid,  was  the 
objeCl  of  their  confederacy  •  and  with  her  fupport  and 
aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  efteftually  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  emolument  and  advantage  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  affairs,  they  applied 
not,  however,  for  any  fupply  of  troops.  An  aid  from 
her  treafury  only  was  now  neceffary  to  them  \  and  they 
engaged  to  beftow  her  bounty  in  the  manner  moft 
agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her  interefts.  T  he 
pkafure  with  which  Elizabeth  received  their  applica¬ 
tions  was  equal  to  the  averfion  fhe  had  conceived  againft 
the  queen  of  Scots.  She  not  only  granted  then;  the  re- 
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lief  they  requefted,  but  affured  them  by  Randolph  of  Scotland, 
her  efteem  and  favour  wThile  they  fhould  continue  to  up- v 
hold  the  reformed  religion  and  the  connection  of  the 
two  nations.  Flattered  by  her  affurances  and  generofi- 
ty,  they  were  ftrenuous  to  gain  partizans,  and  to  difu- 
nite  the  friends  of  their  fovereign  j  and  w  hile  they  w’ere 
fecretly  preparing  for  rebellion,  and  for  trying  their 
ftrength  in  the  field,  they  diffeminated  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  tenets,  That  a  Papift  could  not  legally  be  their 
king}.  that  the  queen  was  not  at  liberty  of  herfelf  to 
make  the  choice  of  a  hufband  5  and  that,  in  a  matter 
fo  weighty,  fhe  ought  to  be  entirely  direCled  by  the 
determination  of  the  three  eftates  affembled  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  _  #  #  6  - 

Elizabeth,  at  the  fame  time,  carrying  her  diffimu-q'rea^ery 
lation  to  the  moft  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Ran-ofEliza- 
dolph  to  afk  an  audience  of  Mary  ;  and  to  counfel  her  beth. 
to  nourifh  no  fufpicions  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
friends  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  fincerity  and  honour  ; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  as  their  fervices  had  hitherto 
preferved  her  kingdom  in  repofe,  her  jealoufies  of  them 
might  kindle  it  into  combuftion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
nobles  flowq  and  hazard  her  perfon  and  her  crow’n.  Full 
of  aftonithment  at  a  meffage  fo  rude  and  improper,  the 
queen  of  Scots  defired  him  to  inform  his  miftrefs,  that 
fhe  required  not  her  inftruCHons  to  diftinguifh  between 
patriotifm  and  treachery  }  that  fhe  was  fully  fenfible 
W’hen  her  will  or  purpofewas  refilled  or  obeyed  ;  and  that 
fhe  poffeffed  a  powTer  wdiich  was  more  than  fufficient  to 
reprefs  and  to  punifh  the  enormities  and  the  crimes  of 
her  fubjeCts.  The  Englifli  refident  went  now  to  the  earl 
of  Lenox,  and|the  lord  Darnley,  and  charged  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  The  former  expreffed  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  feverity  of  his  queen,  and  fought  an  affurance  of 
her  favour  before  he  could  venture  to  vifit  her  domi¬ 
nions.  The  latter,  exerting  greater  fortitude,  told  him, 
that  he  acknowledged  no  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  refident  treating  this  anfwer  as 
difrefpeCtful  to  Elizabeth,  turned  his  back  upon  the  lord 
Darnley,  and  retired  without  making  any  reverence,  or 
bidding  him  adieu. 

The  behaviour  of  Elizabeth,  fo  fierce  and  fo  perfidi¬ 
ous,  wras  w’ell  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  intentions  of 
Mary  5  and  this,  doubtlefs,  was  one  of  the  motives  by 
which  ftie  w’as  adluated.  But  w’hile  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  eager  to  accomplifh  her  marriage,  fhe  was  not  in¬ 
attentive  to  the  rifing  troubles  of  her  country.  The  par¬ 
liament  which  fhe  had  appointed  could  not  now’  be  held : 
it  was  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  diftant  period  }  and 
the  violence  of  the  times  did  not  then  permit  it  to  af- 
femble.  By  letters  (lie  invited  to  her,  with  all  their  re¬ 
tainers,  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  eminent  of  her  fub- 
jedls.  Bothwel  W’as  again  recalled  from  France ;  and 
by  general  proclamation  five  fummoned  to  her  ftandard 
the  united  force  of  her  kingdom.  The  caftle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  w’as  likewife  amply  provided  with  flores  and  am¬ 
munition,  that,  in  the  event  of  misfortunes,  it  might 
afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  alacrity  with 
which  her  fubjedts  flocked  to  her  from  every  quarter,  in¬ 
formed  her  of  her  pow’er  and  popularity  \  and  while  it 
ftruck  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  expofed,  it  declared  to  them  the  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity  and  the 
felfiflmefs  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  29th  of  July  1565,  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
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Scotland,  riage  between  the  queen  and  Lord  Darnley  was  perform- 
*  ed.  The  latter  had  been  previoufly  created  duke  of 
Albany.  The  day  before  the  marriage,  a  proclamation 
was  publifhed,  commanding  him  to  be  ftyled  king  of  the 
realm ,  and  that  all  letters  after  their  marriage  fhould  be 
directed  in  the  names  of  her  hufband  and  herfelf.  The 
day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  iflued  confirming 
this  a6l  :  he  was  pronounced  king  by  the  found  of 
trumpets,  and  affociated  with  the  queen  in  her  govern¬ 
ment.  This  meafure  feems  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  extreme  love  the  queen  had  for  her  hufband,  which 
did  not  permit  her  to  fee  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  though  perhaps  fhe 
might  alfo  be  urged  to  it  by  the  prefling  eagernefs  of 
Lord  Darnley  himfelf,  and  the  partial  councils  of  David 
Rizzio.  The  earl  of  Murray  made  loud  complaints,  re- 
monftrated,  that  a  king  was  impofed  on  the  nation  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  three  eflates,  and  called  cn  the 
nation  to  arm  againft  the  beginnings  of  tyranny.  The 
malecontents  accordingly  were  immediately  in  arms; 
but  their  fuccefs  was  not  anfwerable  to  their  willies. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  fatisfied  with  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  fovereign,  and  Hie  herfelf  took  the  ear- 
lieft  opportunity  of  crufhing  the  rebellion  in  its  infancy. 
The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor ;  and  fimilar 
•fteps  were  taken  with  other  chiefs  of  the  rebels.  She 
Hous  nobles  then  took  the  field  againft  them  at  the  head  of  a  confi- 
Eneland110  derable  army  :  and  having  driven  them  from  one  place 
to  another,  obliged  them  at  laft  to  take  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  them  with  that  du¬ 
plicity  for  which  her  conduft  was  fo  remarkable. 
Though  Ihe  herfelf  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited 
them  to  revolt,  fhe  refufed  to  give  an  audience  to  their 
deputies.  Nay,  Ihe  even  caufed  them  to  iffue  a  public 
declaration,  that  neither  Ihe,  nor  any  perfon  in  her 
name,  had  ever  excited  them  to  their  rebellious  prac¬ 
tices.  Yet,  while  the  public  behaviour  of  Elizabeth 
was  fo  acrimonious,  fhe  afforded  them  a  fecure  retreat 
in  her  kingdom,  treated  the  earl  of  Murray  in  private 
with  refpeCt  and  kindnefs,  and  commanded  the  earl  of 
Bedford  to  fupply  him  with  money.  Mary,  however, 
refolved  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels  with  an  exem¬ 
plary  rigour.  The  fubmiftions  of  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  alone,  who  had  been  lefs  criminal  than  the  reft, 
'were  attended  to.  But  even  the  favour  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  precarious  and  uncertain  ;  for  he 
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manded  to  ufe  the  pretence  of  ficknefs,  and  to  pafs  for  Scotland, 
fome  time  into  foreign  countries.  A  parliament  was '  v  lil# 
called  ;  and  a  fummons  of  treafon  being  executed  againft 
the.  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Rothes,  with  others 
of  the  principal  rebels,  they  were  commanded  to  appear 
before  the  three  eftates  ;  in  default  of  which  their  lives 
and  eftates  were  declared  forfeited. 

In  the  mean  time  Throgmorton  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador  folicited  the  pardon  of  the  rebels;  which  Mary  68* 
was  at  firft  inclined  to  grant.  By  the  perfuafion  of  the  cedes  mthe 
court  of  France,  however,  fhe  was  not  only  induced  to  treaty  0f 
proceed  againft  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded  to  the  Bayonne* 
treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Proteftants  was  determined.  This  meafure  filled  the 
whole  court  with  terror  and  difmay.  The  rebels  were 
acquainted  with  the  danger  of  their  fituation  ;  and  being 
now  rendered  defperate,  they  were  ready  to  engage  in  the 
moft  atrocious  defigns.  Unhappily,  the  fituation  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  accomplilhment  of  their 
purpofes  but  too  eafy.  Violent  difgulis  had  taken  place  6Sj 
between  the  queen  and  her  hufband.  Pier  fondnefs  had  Qilarreb 
been  exceffive  ;  but  fhe  foon  perceived  that  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  were  not  proportioned  to  hisperfonal  accom-an(j  her 
plifhments.  He  was  proud,  difdainful,  and  fufpicious.  hufbanA 
No  perfuafions  could  correCl  his  obftinacy  ;  and  he  was 
at  the  fame  time  giddy  and  obftinate,  infolent  and  mean. 

The  queen  in  confequence  began  to  (how  an  indifference 
towards  him  ;  which  he  took  care  to  augment,  by  (bow¬ 
ing  the  like  indifference  towards  her,  and  engaging  in 
low  intrigues  and  amours,  indulging  himfelf  in  difhpa- 
tion  and  riot,  Stc.  The  defile  of  dominion  was  his  ruling 
paffion  however  ;  and  the  queen,  finding  his  total  in¬ 
capacity  for  exercifing  his  power  to  any  good  purpofe, 
had  excluded  him  from  it  altogether.  He  was  therefore 
at  prefent  a  proper  objeCl  for  the  machinations  of  the 
rebels,  and  readily  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them 
to  depofe  the  queen  ;  vainly  thinking  by  that  means  to 
fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf.  As  the  parliament  was 
foon  to  affemble,  in  which  the  rebels  had  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  Would  be  condemned  for  high  trea¬ 
fon,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  kingdom  fhould  be  thrown 
into  diforder  before  that  time,  otherwife  their  fate  was  6S4 
inevitable.  PraCtifing  on  the  imbecility  of  Darnley, The  king 
they  perfuaded  him  that  a  criminal  correspondence  fub- c£nfP,res 
fified  between  the  queen  and  David  Rizzio  (r).  For  ^  o^Da-* 
this  reafon  the  king  refolved  on  his  deftru&ion  ;  and  the  vid  Rizzio, 
4  X  confpirators  with  the 
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(r)  That  there  fubfifted  a  criminal  intercourfe  between  Mary  and  Rizzio  is  a  fcandal  which  is  now  given  up  by 
her  enemies.  It  feems  to  reft  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  evidence  in  this  cafe  is  clearly  of 
no  weight,  not  only  from  their  being  the  ftrenuous  partifans  of  her  adverfaries,  but  from  the  multitude  of  falfehoods 
which  they  anxioufly  detail  to  calumniate  her.  The  love  fhe  felt  for  Darnley  Was  extreme,  and  their  acquaintance 
commenced  a  month  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  Rizzio  to  be  her  fecretary  for  French  affairs.  She  became 
pregnantloon  after  her  marriage  ;  and  it  was  during  her  pregnancy  that  Rizzio  was  affaftinated.  Thefe  are  ftriking 
prefumptions  in  her  favour.  And  what  feems  to  put  her  innocence  out  of  all  queftion,  is  the  filence  of  the  fpies  and 
refidents  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  this  pretended  amour ;  for,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could 
not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effectually  than  by  declaring  to  her  its  particulars;  and  their  want 
of  delicacy,  fo  obfervable  in  other  circumftances,  would  have  induced  them  on  this  occafion  to  give  the  greateft  foul- 
nefs.and  deformity  to  their  information. 

It  appears  that  Rizzio  was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  difagreeable  form.  Buchanan  fays  of  him,  “  Non  faciem 
cultus  honeftabat,  fed  facies  cultum  deftruebat.  Hi/l.  Scot .  lib.  xvii.  This  expreffion  is  very  ftrong  ;  but  it  would 
have  little  weight  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  giving  a  fimilar  defeription  of  Rizzio.  In  a  book  Inti  tied, 
u  Livre  de  la  Morte  de  la  Reyne  d’Ecoffe,  and  printed  in  the  year  1587,  he  is  faid  to  be  u  difgracie  de  corps.** 
Cauffm*  op.  Jehb ,  p.  37.  This  work,  too,  while  it  records  the  unkindftefs  of  nature  to  his  perfon,  has  obferved,  that 

he 
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Scotland.  confpirators  hoped  thus  not  only  io  get  an  indemnity  Lo 
'—~v—  themfelvcs,  but  to  elFefl  a  total  revolution  at  court,  and 
the  entire  humiliation  of  Bothwcl,  Huntly,  and  Athol, 
who  were  the  aflbeiates  of  Rizzio.  In  order  to  fave 
jhemfelves,  hovvever,  they  engaged  the  king  to  fubferibe 
.a  bond,  affirming  that  the  projtfl  of  ailailinating  Rizzio 
was  altogether  of  his  own  deviling  ;  acknowledging 
that  he  had  folicited  them  to  take  a  part  in  it,  from  the 
jipprehenfions  that  refinance  might  be  made  to  him  ; 
and  agreeing,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a  prince,  to 
protect  and  fecuve  them  againft  every  hazard  and  injury 
to  which  they  might  be  expofed  from  the  achievement 
of  liis  enterprise.  Having  procured  this  fecurity,  and 
having  allured  the  earl  of  Lenox  the  king’s  father  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  their  meafures,  fhcy  adjufted  the  method  of 
the  proje&ed  murder;  and  difpatched  a  meffenger  to 
the  Englifti  frontier,  advertifing  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
the  rebels  of  their  intentions,  and  inviting  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  court. 

On  the  9th  day  of  March,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  500,  furrounded 
the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe.  The  earl  of  Morton 
and  the  lord  Lindfay  entered  the  court  of  the  palace, 
with  160  perfons.  The  queen  was  in  her  chamber  at 
fupper,  having  in  her  company  her  natural  filter  the 
eountefs  of  Argyle,  her  natural  brother  Robert  com- 
mendator  of  Holyroodhoufe,  Beton  of  Creich  mafler  of 
?he  houfehold,  Arthur  Erfkine,  and  David  Rizzio. 
The  king  entering  the  apartment,  feated  himfelf  by  her 
fide.  He  was  followed  by  the  lord  Ruthven,  who  be¬ 
ing  wafted  with  fickncfs,  and  cafcd  in  armour,  exhibit¬ 
ed  an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible.  Four 
ruffians  attended  him.  In  a  hollow  voice  he  command¬ 
ed  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become  him. 
The  queen,  in  aftonilhment  and  con  (tern  ation,  applied 
to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  myfterious  enterprife. 
He  affedted  ignorance.  She  ordered  Ruthven  from  her 
prefence,  under  the  penalty  of  treafon  ;  declaring  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  Rizzio  had  committed  any  crime,  ffie 
would  produce  him  before  the  parliament,  and  puniffi 
him  according  to  the  laws.  Ruthven  drawing  his  dag¬ 
ger,  advanced  towards  Rizzio.  The  queen  rofc  to  make 
an  exertion  of  her  authority.  The  unfortunate  ftranger 
laid  hold  of  her  garments,  crying  out  for  juftice  and 
mercy.  Other  confpirators,  ruffiing  into  the  chamber, 
overturned  the  table,  and  increafed  the  difmay  and  con- 
fufion.  Loaded  piftols  were  prefented  to  the  bofom  of 
the  queen.  The  king  held  her  in  liis  arms.  George 
Douglas,  fnatching  the  dagger  of  his  Sovereign,  plunged 
it  into  the  body  of  Rizzio.  The  wounded  and  Stream¬ 
ing  vidlim  was  dragged  into  the  antichamber;  and  fo 
eager  were  the  aftaffins  to  complete  their  work,  that  lie 
was  torn  and  mangled  with  56  wounds. 

While  the  queen  v/as  preffing  the  king  to  fatisfy  her 
inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  fo  execrable,  Ruth- 
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ven  returned  into  their  prefence.  She  gave  a  full  vent  Scotland, 
to  indignation  and  reproach.  Ruthven,  with  an  into- 
lerable  coldnefs  and  deliberation,  informed  her,  that 
Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  counfel  of  her  huf- 
band,  whom  he  had  diffionoured  *,  and  that  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  this  minion  ffie  had  refufed  the  crown-matri¬ 
monial  to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  re-eftablilh  the  an¬ 
cient  leligion,  had  refolved  to  puniffi  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  his  friends,  and  had  entrufted  her  confidence  to 
Bothwel  and  Huntly,  who  were  traitors.  The  king, 
taking  the  part  of  Ruthven,  remonftrated  againft  her 
proceedings,  and  complained  that  from  the  time  of  her 
familiarity  with  Rizzio,  ffie  had  neither  regarded,  nor 
entertained,  1101  trufted  him.  His  lufpicions  and  in¬ 
gratitude  ffiocked  and  tortured  her.  His  connexion 
with  the  confpirators  gave  her  an  ominous  anxiety.  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  outrages  Rill  more  atrocious  invaded  her. 

In  thefe  agitated  and  miferable  moments  ffie  did  not 
lofc  herfelf  in  the  helplefinefs  of  forrow.  The  loftinefs 
of  her  fpirit  communicated  relief  to  her  ;  and  wiping 
away  her  tears,  ffie  exclaimed,  that  it  was  not  now  a 
feafon  for  lamentation,  but  for  revenge. 

The  earls  of  Huntly,  Bothwel,  and  Athol,  the  lords 
Fleming  and  Levingilon,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  confpirators,  and  at  this  time  in 
the  palace,  found  all  refinance  vain.  Some  of  them 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  Morton,  made  their  efcape  ; 
and  others  were  allowed  to  retire.  The  provofl  and 
magiif rates  of  Edinburgh  getting  intelligence  of  the  ^ 
tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung.  The  citizens, The  queen 
apprehenfive  and  anxious,  approached  in  crowds  to  in- confined 
quire  into  the  "welfare  of  their  fevereign  *,  but  ffie  was 
not  permitted  to  addrefs  herfelf  to  them.  The  con¬ 
fpirators  told  her,  that  if  ffie  prefumed  to  make  any 
harangue,  they  would  44  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  call  her 
over  the  walls.”  The  king  called  to  the  people  that 
ffie  was  well,  and  commanded  them  to  difpeife.  The 
queen  was  ffiut  up  in  her  chamber,  uncertain  of  her 
fate,  and  without  the  cenfolation  or  attendance  of  her 
women. 

In  the  morning  a  proclamation  was  iffued  by  the 
king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  ordering  the  members 
to  retire  from  the  city.  The  rebellious  lords  now  re¬ 
turned  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with-  ^ 
in  24  hours  after  the  aflaffination  of  Rizzio.  TheSheendea- 
queen,  knowing  of  how  much  confequence  it  was  forvouisin 
her  to  gain  the  earl  of  Murray,  invited  him  to 
on  her.  Notwithftanding  the  extreme  provocation 
which  ffie  had  met  with,  Mary  fo  far  commanded  her 
paffions,  that  ffie  gave  him  a  favourable  reception. 

After  informing  him  of  the  rudenefs  and  feverity  of 
the  treatment  ffie  had  received,  the  queen  obferved, 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  friendffiip  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  protected  her  againft  fuch  excefles  of 

hardffiip 


he  was  in  his  old  age  when  he  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  44  Elle  traittoit  ordinairement  avec  David 
Riccio  fon  fecretaire,  homme  aage  et  prudent,  qui  poffedoit  fori  oreille.”  Ibid .  And  other  authors  give  their  tefti- 
monies  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  panegy  rifts  of  Mary  exaggerate  fomewhat  the  imperfedlions  as  well  as  the  good  qualities 
of  Rizzio.  But  there  feems  in  general  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  any  more  than  his  uglinefs 
and  fenility.  Fie  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  be  her  fecretary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  abfurdity  to  think  that  ^ 
<jueen  fo  young  and  beautiful  would  yield  herfelf  to  deformity  and  old  age. 
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Scotland,  hardlhip  and  infult.  Murray,  with  a  hypocritical  com- 
paffion,  (lied  abundance  of  tears  ;  while  the  queen  Teem¬ 
ed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  fincerity,  but  gave  him 
room  to  hope  for  a  full  pardon  of  all  his  offences.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  confpirators  held  frequent 
confultations  together,  and  in  thefe  it  was  debated, 
whether  they  fhould  hold  the  queen  in  perpetual  capti¬ 
vity,  or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they  lliould  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  committing  her  to  clofe  cuftody  in 
Stirling  caftle  till  they  fhould  obtain  a  parliamentary 
fan&ion  to  their  proceedings,  effablifh  the  Proleftant 
religion  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  mafs,  and  inveft 
the  king  with  the  crown- matrimonial  and  the  go vern¬ 
al  ment  of  the  kingdom. 

Sutpre-  Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  her 
Vails  on  the  wretchednefs  ;  and  therefore,  as  her  luff  refource,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  king,  whom  fhe  treated  with  all  thofe  blan- 
difhments  ufually  employed  by  the  fair  fex  when  they 
want  to  gain  the  afcendency  over  the  other.  The  king, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  natural  facility  of  temper, 
was  eafily  gained  over.  The  confpirators  were  alarmed 
at  his  coldnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind  with 
fears  concerning  the  duplicity  of  his  wife  :  but,  finding 
they  could  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  laft  began  to 
treat  for  an  accommodation.  The  king  brought  them 
a  meffage,  importing,  that  Mary  was  difpofed  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  tranfgreffions  ;  and  he 
offered  to  conduft  them  into  her  prefence.  The  earls 
of  Murray  and  Morion,  with  the  lord  Ruthven,  attend¬ 
ed  him  into  her  prefence  ;  and,  falling  on  their  knees 
before  the  queen,  made  their  apologies  and  fubmiffions. 
She  commanded  them  to  rife  ;  and  having  defired  them 
to  recolleft:  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  fhe 
allured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  inflead  of  defign- 
ing  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  poffefs  herfelf  of  their 
eftates,  (lie  wTas  inclined  to  receive  them  into  favour, 
and  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  the  nobles  who 
had  come  from  "England,  but  to  thofe  who  had  affaffi- 
nated  David  Rizzio.  They  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  prepare  the  bonds  for  their  fecurity  and  forgivenefs, 
which  the  queen  promifed  to  take  the  earlieft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fubfcribing  ;  but  in  the  mean  lime  the  king  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  confpirators  ought  to  remove  the  guards 
which  they  had  placed  around  the  queen,  that  all  fu- 
And  efcapes  fpicion  of  reftraint  might  be  removed.  This  meafure 
from  them,  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  oppofed,  and  the 
guards  were  therefore  difmiffed  ;  on  which  the  queen, 
that  very  night,  left  her  palace  at  midnight,  and  took 
the  road  to  Dunbar,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a 
few  attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen’s  efcape  threw  the  confpira¬ 
tors  into  the  utmofl  conflernation  ;  as  fhe  immediately 
iffued  proclamations  for  her  fubjech  to  attend  her  in 
arms,  and  was  powerfully  fupported.  They  fent  there¬ 
fore  the  lord  Semple,  requeuing,  with  the  utmofl  hu¬ 
mility,  her  fubfcription  to  their  deeds  of  pardon  and 
fecurity  ;  but  to  this  meffage  fhe  returned  an  unfavour¬ 
able  anfwer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh  with  an 
army  of  8ooo  men.  The  confpirators  now  fled  with 
the  utmofl  precipitation.  Even  John  Knox  retired  to 
The  rebel-  Kyle  till  the  florm  fhould  blow  over.  On  the  queen’s 
Iiqus  nobles  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  a  privy  council  was  inflantly  call¬ 
ed  traitors  e<*’  *n  confpirators  were  charged  to  appear 

as  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon  ;  their  places  of  flrength 
were  ordered  to  be  furrendered  to  the  officers  of  the 
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crown  ;  and  their  efiates  and  poffefllons  were  made  li-  Scotian/, 
able  to  confifcation  and  forfeiture.  v”~ v~ |J’  * 

But  wThile  the  queen  was  thus  eager  to  punifh  the 
confpirators,  fhe  was  fenfible  that  fo  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  by  uniting  in  a  common  caufe,  might  raife  a 
powerful  party  in  oppofition  to  her  ;  for  which  reafon 
fhe  endeavoured  to  detach  the  earl  of  Murray  from  the 
refl,  by  making  him  offers  of  pardon.  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  accordingly  pledged  himfelf  to  produce  his  pardon 
and  that  of  his  adherents,  if  he  would  feparate  from 
Morton  and  the  confpirators.  He  accordingly  became 
cold  and  dillant  to  them,  and  exclaimed  againft  the 
murder  as  a  nioft  execrable  a£lion  ;  but  notwithflanding 
his  affe&ed  anger,  when  the  confpirators  tied  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  furniihed  them  with  letters  of  recommendation  ^91 
to  the  earl  of  Bedford.  After  the  flight  of  the  confpi-  Shameful 
ralors,  the  king  thought  it  neceffary  for  him  to  derry  prevarica- 
his  having  any  (hare  in  the  a£lion.  He  therefore  em- 
braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy  council  ar>i3* 


his  total  ignorance  of  the  confpiracy  again  11  Rizzio; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  lie,  by  public  proclamations 
at  the  market-place  of  the  capital,  and  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  prolefled  to  the  people  at  large  that  he  had 
never  beflowed  on  it,  in  any  degree,  the  fan^lion  of  his 
command,  confent,  affiflance,  or  approbation.  tfpj 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  granted  a  full  and  am-  Murray 
pie  pardon  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents;  but  towards  the  con-  ^  rebels 
fpiratorsfhe  remained  inexorable.  This  lenity,  to  Mur-  are  parcfciu 
ray  efpecially,  proved  a  faurce  of  the  greatefl  inquietude  ed. 
to  the  queen  ;  for  this  nobleman,  blind  to  every  motive 
of  atftion  difliiufl  from  his  own  ambition,  began  to  con¬ 
trive  new  plots,  which,  though  difappointed  for  a  time, 
foon  Operated  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  queen,  and  al- 
mofl  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  693 

On  the  19th  of  June  1566,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Jamct.  This  J/p^ejune* 
happy  event,  however,  did  not  extinguifh  the  quarrel  1^66.  ~ 

betwixt  her  and  the  king.  His  defire  to  intrude  him¬ 
felf  into  her  authority,  and  to  fix  a  flain  on  her  honour, 
his  fhare  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  his  extreme 
meannefs  in  publicly  denying  it,  could  not  fail  to  im- 
prefs  her  with  the  ftrongeff  fentimeUts  of  deteflation  and 
contempt.  Unable,  however,  totally  to  dived  herfelf 
of  regard  for  him,  her  behaviour,  though  cold  and  di-  6g 4 

ft  ant,  was  yet  decent  and  refpe&ful.  Caftelnau,  at  this  A-  partial 
time  ambaffador  extraordinary  from  France,  conceived 
that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effe&ed,  and  employed  tvveen  ^ 
himfelf  for  fome  time  in  this  friendly  office.  Nor  were  king  anti 
his  endeavours  altogether  ineffe£luaL  The  king  and  queen, 
queen  fpent  two  nights  together ;  and  proceeded,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  each  other,  to  Meggatland  in  Tweeddale,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  diverfion  of  the  chace,  attended  by 
the  earls  of  Huntly,  Bothwel,  Murray,  and  other  nobles. 

Thence  they  paffed  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  took  the  ^ 
road  to  Stirling.  Had  the  king  been  endowed  with  Which  is 
any  prudence,  he  would  have  made  the  belt  ufe  of  this  hro^ea  °ff 
opportunity  to  regain  the  affe&ions  of  his  queen  ;  but,jT 
inftead  of  this,  finding  that  he  was  not  immediately  in-pril^ent  be<* 
trufted  with  power,  his  peeviffinefs  fuggefted  to  him  the  haviour. 
defign  of  going  abroad.  To  Monfieur  du  Croc,  the 
French  refidenl,  who  had  attended  Mary  at  Stirling, 
he  ventured  to  communicate  his  chimerical  project. 

This  ftatefman  reprefented  -  to  him  its  wildnefs  and  in¬ 
efficacy  ;  and  could  fcarcely  believe  that  he  was  feri- 
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Scotland.  ous.  To  his  father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  paid  him 

- -  a  vifit  at  this  place  immediately  on  Mary’s  departure 

from  it,  he  like  wife  communicated  his  intention 3  and 
all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  remonffrances  of  this 
nobleman  to  make  him  relinquilh  his  defign,  were  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  He  provided  a  vcffel,  and  kept  it  in 
rcadlnefs  to  carry  him  from  Scotland.  The  earl  of 
Lenox,  after  returning  to  Glafgow,  where  he  ufually 
redded,  gave  way  to  his  paternal  anxieties,  and  folicited 
the  queen  by  letter  to  interfere  with  her  authority  and 
perfuafions  3  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
die  received  this  difpatch,  the  king  alighted  at  Holy- 
jtoodhoufe.  But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who  were 
with  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  obje£ted 
to  three  of  them,  and  infilled  that  they  fliould  be  or¬ 
dered  to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  a  de¬ 
meanour  fo  rude  and  fo  unwarrantable,  condefcended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him 3  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  die  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.  There  he  remained  with  her 
during  the  night.  She  communicated  to  him  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  letter,  and  employed  every  art  and  blandifhment 
fo  engage  him  to  abandon  his  perverfe  defign.  But  he 
gave  her  no  fatisfaftion.  He  was  unmoved  by  her 
kindnefs  3  and  his  lilence,  deje&ion,  and  peevifhnefs, 
augmented  her  didrefs.  In  the  morning,  Ihe  called 
her  privy  council  to  aiTemble  in  the  palace,  and  invited 
to  her  Monfieur  du  Croc  the  French  envoy.  By  the 
biihop  of  Rofs  (he  explained  the  intention  of  the  king, 
and  made  known  the  difpatch  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
The  privy  council  were  urgent  to  know  the  reafons  of  a 
voyage  that  appeared  to  them  fo  inexplicable  3  and 
earneflly  preffed  the  king  to  unbofom  himfelf.  If  his 
refolution  proceeded  from  difeontent,  and  if  there  were 
perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  caufes  of 
offence,  they  affured  him,  that  they  wTere  ready,  upon 
his  information,  to  take  the  neceffary  fleps  to  make 
him  eafv  and  happy.  No  quality  or  rank  fliould  e?:empt 
thofe  from  inquiry  and  punifhrnent  who  had  committed 
mifdemeanors  againft  him.  This,  they  faid,  confided 
with  his  honour,  with  the  honour  of  the  queen,  and 
with  their  own.  If,  however,  he  had  received  no  fuffi- 
cient  provocation  to  juflify  his  behaviour,  and  if  he 
had  no  title  to  complain  of  adtual  injuries,  they  admo- 
niflied  him  to  remember,  that  his  flight  from  a  queen 
fo  beautiful,  and  from  a  kingdom  fo  ancient  and  noble, 
would  expofe  him  to  the  greatefl  ridicule  and  difgrace. 
They  pointed  out  the  happinefs  of  his  fortune,  and 
counfelled  him  not  to  part  lightly  with  all  its  flattering 
advantages.  The  queen  herfelf,  taking  his  hand  into 
her’s,  and  preffmg  it  with  affeflion,  befought  him  to 
fay  by  w’hat  a£l  or  deed  fhe  had  unfortunately  induced 
him  to  conceive  fo  fatal  a  purpofe.  Her  memory  did 
not  reproach  her  with  any  crime  or  indiferetion  which 
affe&ed  his  honour  or  her  integrity  :  yet  if,  without  any 
defign  on  her  part,  fhe  had  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
the  w?as  difpofed  to  atone  for  it  :  and  fhe  begged  him 
to  fpeak  with  entire  freedom,  and  not  in  any  degree  to 
fpare  her.  Monfieur  du  Croc  then  addreffed  him,  and 
employed  his  interefl  and  perfuafions  to  make  him  re¬ 
veal  his  inquietudes.  But  all  this  refpe£tful  attention 
and  ceremonious  duty  were  ineffe&ual.  Obflinately 
froward,  he  refufed  to  confefs  that  he  intended  any  voy¬ 
age,  and  made  no  mention  of  any  reafons  of  difeontent. 
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He  yet  acknowledged  with  readinefs,  that  he  could  not  Scotland, 
with  juflice  accufe  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence.  “W  4 
Opprcfled  with  uneafinefs  and  perturbation,  he  prepared 
to  retire 3  and,  turning  to  her,  Lid,  u  Adieu,  Madam  ! 
you  fhall  not  fee  me  for  a  long  time.”  He  then  bowed 
to  the  French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council. 

He  haflened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  cbuncil  in  furprife  andaflonifliment.  They  refolved 
to  watch  his  motions  with  anxiety,  and  could  not  con- 
je&ure  what  flep  he  would  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  effe£l  of  rumours  to  her  difadvantage,  difpatched  a 
courier  to  advertife  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen- 
mother  of  his  condufl.  It  was  not  poflible  that  a 
prince  fo  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
impreflion  on  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  powTer  to  exxute  any  domeflic  infurre&ion  or  didurb- 
ance.  He  w?as  univerfally  odious 3  and,  at  this  time, 
the  queen  wras  in  the  highefl  eflimation  with  the  great 
body  of  her  fubje&s.  After  pafling  fome  days  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which,  after 
hinting  at  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  he  infinuated  his 
reafons  of  complaint.  He  was  not  t ruffed  by  her  with 
authority,  and  (he  wras  no  longer  ffudious  to  advance 
him  to  honour.  He  was  without  attendants  3  and  the 
nobility  had  deferted  him.  Her  anfvver  was  fenfible  and 
temperate.  She  called  to  his  remembrance  the  diftinc- 
tions  fhe  had  conferred  on  him,  the  ufes  to  which  he 
had  put  the  credit  and  reputation  accruing  from  them, 
and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged  in  her  fub- 
je£ls.  Though  the  plotters  againff  Rizzio  had  repre- 
fented  him  as  the  leader  of  their  enterprize,  fhe  had 
yet  abffained  from  any  accufation  of  him,  and  had  even 
behaved  as  if  fhe  believed  not  his  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  that  projeft.  As  to  the  defers  of  his  retinue, 
ihe  had  uniformly  offered  him  the  attendance  of  her 
own  fervants.  As  to  the  nobility,  they  were  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  throne,  and  independent  of  it.  Their  coun¬ 
tenance  was  not  to  be  commanded,  but  won.  He  had 
difeovered  too  much  ftatelinefs  towards  them  3  and  they 
w?ere  the  proper  judges  of  the  deportment  that  became 
them.  If  he  wiflied  for  confequence,  it  was  his  duty  to 
pay  them  court  and  attention 3  and  whenever  he  fliould 
procure  and  conciliate  their  regard  and  commendation, 
fhe  w’ould  be  happy  to  give  him  all  the  importance  that 
belonged  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Botll- 
wel  were  induftrioufly  driving  to  widen  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  divifion  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 

The  earl  of  Morton  excited  difturbances  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  3  and  as  no  fettled  peace  had  taken  place  there 
fince  Mary’s  marriage,  there  was  the  greateft  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  would  fucceed  in  his  attempts.  Pro¬ 
clamations  were  therefore  iffued  by  the  queen  to  call  her 
fubje&s  to  arms  3  and  fhe  proceeded  to  Jedburgh,  to 
hold  juffice-courts,  and  to  punifh  traitors  and  diforder-  ^  ^ 
ly  perfons.  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  fhe  was  ta-  jyjary  falls 
ken  dangeroufly  ill  3  infomuch  that,  believing  her  death  fick,  but 
to  be  at  hand,  fhe  called  for  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  telling  recovers, 
him  to  bear  witnefs,  that  fhe  had  perfevered  in  that  re¬ 
ligion  in  which  fhe  had  been  nourifhed  and  brought  up  3 
taking  the  promife  of  her  nobles,  that  after  her  death 
they  would  open  her  latt  will  and  teftament,  and  pay 
to  it  that  refpeft  which  confided  with  the  laws ,  recom¬ 
mending 
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Scotland,  mending  to  them  the  rights  of  her  infant  fon,  and  the 
charge  of  educating  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  en¬ 
able  him  to  rule  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors  with  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  intreating  them  to  abftain  from  all  cruelty 
and  perfecution  of  her  Catholic  fubjetts.  Notwith- 
flanding  her  apprehenfions,  however,  and  the  extreme 
violence  of  her  diiiemper,  the  queen  at  laft  recovered 
perfeft  health.  As  foon  as  die  was  able  to  travel, 
(he  viiited  Kelfo,  Werk  caftle,  Hume,  Langton,  and 
Wedderburn.  The  licentious  borderers,  on  the  hr  if 
news  of  her  recovery,  laid  down  their  arms.  Being 
defirous  to  take  a  view  of  Berwick,  the  queen  advanced 
to  it  with  an  attendance  of  1000  horfe.  Sir  John 
Forfter,  the  deputy  warden  of  the  Englifti  marches, 
came  forth  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conduced  her 
to  the  moft  proper  ftation  for  furveying  it,  and  paid  her 
all  the  honours  in  his  power,  by  a  full  difcharge  of  the 
artillery,  and  other  demonftrations  of  joy.  Continu¬ 
ing  her  journey,  Hie  paffed  to  Eymouth,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantallon ;  proceeding  thence  to  Craigmillar  caftle, 
where  (he  propofed  to  remain  till  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tifm  of  the  prince,  which  was  foon  to  be  celebrated  at 
Stirling. 

Unkindnefs  During  the  fevere  ficknefs  of  the  queen,  her  huf- 
of  the  king,  band  kept  himfelf  at  a  diftance  :  but  when  ihe  was  fo 
Hr  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  being  received  with  fome  ccldnefs  and 
formality,  he  retired  fuddenly  to  Stirling.  This  cruel 
negledl  was  a  moil  fenfible  mortification  to  her  ;  and 
while  flie  fuffered  from  his  ingratitude  and  haughtinefs, 
fhe  was  not  without  fufpicion  that  he  was  attempting 
to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  government.  She 
was  feized  with  a  fettled  melancholy  ;  and,  in  her  an- 
guifh,  often  wifhed  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex¬ 
igence.  Her  nobles,  who  were  caballing  againft  her, 
remarked  her  condition,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
Bothwel,  who  had  already  recommended  himfelf  by 
his  fervices,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  heighten  the  fa¬ 
vour  which  thefe  fervices  had  induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.  At  this  time,  it  is  probable,  he  fought  to 
gain  the  affe&ion  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 
her  himfelf,  providing  a  divorce  from  her  hufband 
could  be  obtained;  and  this  was  now  become  the  fubjecl 
of  coniiutation  by  Murray  and  bis  affociates.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  queen  herfelf  was  made  acquain¬ 
ted  with  this  project  ;  and  it  was  told  her,  that  provided 
flie  would  pardon  tire  earl  of  Morton  and  his  affociates, 
the  means  fhould  be  found  of  effedling  the  divorce. 
This  was  urged  as  a  matter  of  (late  by  the  earls  of 
Murray,  Lethington,  Argyle,  and  Huntly  ;  and  the 
queen  was  invited  to  confider  it  as  ah  affair  which 
might  be  managed  without  any  interference  on  her 
part.  The  queen  replied,  that  (lie  would  liften  to 
them,  on  condition  that  the  divorce  could  be  obtained 
according  to  law,  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  prejudicial 
to  her  fon  :  but  if  they  meant  to  effeft  their  pur- 
pofe  by  a  difregard  to  thefe  points,  they  muff  think 
no  more  of  it ;  for  rather  than  confent  to  their  views, 
fhe  would  endure  all  the  torments,  and  abide  by  all  the 
perils,  to  which  her  fftuation  expofed  her. 

Lethington  on  this,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  engaged 
to  rid  her  of  her  hufband,  without  prejudice  to  her 
(on  $  words  which  could  not  be  underftood  otherwife 
than  as  pointing  at  murder.  Lord  Murray  (added 
he),  who  is  here  prefent,  fcrupulous  as  he  is,  will 
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connive  ;  and  behold  our  proceedings  without  open-  Scotland, 
ing  his  lips.  The  queen  immediately  made  anfwer, 
u  I  deffre  that  you  will  do  nothing  from  which  any 
ftain  may  be  fixed  upon  my  honour  or  confeience  ;  and 
I  therefore  require  the  matter  to  reft  as  it  is,  till  God 
of  his  goodnefs  fend  relief :  What  you  think  to  be 
of  fervice  to  me  may  turn  out  to  my  difpleafure  and 
harm.” 


It  appears,  however,  that  from  this  moment  a  plot  was 
formed  by  Murray,  Bothwel,  and  Lethington,  againit 
the  life  of  Darnley,  and  by  fome  of  them  probably  a- 
gainft  the  queen  herfelf ;  and  that  Morton,  who  with  the 
other  confpirators  againft  Rizzio  had  received  a  pardon, 
was  clofely  affociated  with  them  in  their  nefarious  de- 
figns.  That  profligate  peer  was,  in  his  way  to  Scot* 
land,  met  at  Whittingham  by  Bothwel  and  the  fecrcta- 
ry.  They  propofed  to  him  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
required  his  affiftance,  alleging  that  the  queen  herfelf 
confented  to  the  deed  ;  to  which  Morton  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count  replied,  that  he  was  difpofed  to  concur,  provided 
he  were  fure  of  a<fting  under  any  authority  from  her  ^ 
but  Bothwel  and  Lethington  having  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  purpofe  to  obtain  fuch  an  authority,  fent  him 
back  a  mefiage,  That  the  queen  would  not  permit  any 
ccuvevfation  on  that  matter. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
baptifm  of  the  young  prince  ;  to  afiift  at  which  the 
queen  left  Craigmillar  and  went  to  Stirling.  The  ce¬ 
remony  was  performed  on  the  17th  of  December  1566. 

After  the  baptifmal  rites  were  performed,  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  prince  were  three  times  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  to  the  found  of  trumpets.  He  was 
called  and  defigned,  Charles  James,  James  Charles, 
prince  and  fteward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothefay, 
earl  of  Carrick,  lord  of  the  Kies,  and  baron  of  Ren¬ 
frew.  Amidft  the  feenes  of  joy  difplayed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  king  (liowed  his  folly  more  than  he  had 
ever  done.  As  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  Abfurd  fee- 
him  in  his  fovereign  capacity,  it  was  confident  neither  havkur  oi 
with  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own,  that 
fhould  be  prefent  at  the  baptifm.  He  did  not  indeed' 
prefen t  himfelf  either  at  the  ceremony  or  the  enter¬ 
tainments  and  mafquerades  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied.  At  this  jundlure,  however,  though  he  had 
often  kept  at  a  greater  diftance  before,  he  took  up  his 
refidence  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  meant  to  offend  the  queen, 
and  to  expofe  their  quarrels  to  the  world.  Dli  Croc, 
who  was  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  was  fo  ftruck 
with  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  that  he  affe&ed 
to  have  inftriuftions  from  France  to  avoid  all  intercourfe 
with  him  :  and  when  the  king  propofed  to  pay  him  a 
vifit,  he  took  the  liberty  of  informing  him,  that  there 
were  two  paffages  in  his  chamber  ;  and  that  if  his  ma~ 
jefty  fhould  enter  by  the  one,  he  fhould  be  confirmed 
to  go  out  by  the  other. 

While  he  refided  at  Stirling,  the  king  confined  him-  An.  1567. 
felf  chiefly  to  his  chamber.  His  ftrange  behaviour 
to  the  queen  did  not  give  the  public  any  favourable  idea 
of  him  ;  and  as  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fa&ion  took 
care  to  augment  the  general  odium,  no  court  was  paid, 
to  him  by  foreign  ambaffadors.  His  fituation,  there¬ 
fore,  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  ;  but  though  he 
muff  have  been  confcious  of  his  folly  and  imprudence, 
he  did  not  alter  his  conduft.  In  a  fullen  humour  he 
left  Stirling,  and  proceeded  to  Glafgowv  Here  he  felL 

fickj ... 
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'Scotland.  Tick,  with  fuch  fymptoms  as  feemed  to  indicate  poifon. 

7-^  He  vvas  tormented  with  violent  pains,  and  his  body 
He  falls  was  covered  over  with  puftules  of  a  bluifh  colour  ;  fo 

lick,  that  his  death  was  daily  expe&ed.  Mary  did  not  re¬ 

pay  his  coldnefs  to  her  by  negligence.  She  fet  out 
immediately  for  Glafgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  all 
the  affiduity  of  an  affectionate  wife,  until  he  recovered  : 
after  which  fhe  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  j  and 
as  the  low  fituation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
was  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the  king  was 
lodged  in  a  houfe  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
fuperior  of  the  church,  Called  St  Mary's  in  the  Fields, 
This  houfe  flood  on  an  high  ground,  and  in  a  falu- 
brious  air  )  and  here  fhe  (laid  with  him  fome  days. — 
-01  Here  the  confpirators  thought  proper  to  finifh  their 
and  is  mur- plot  in  the  m oft  execrable  manner.  On  the  icth  of 
cred.  February  1567,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  houfe  where  the  king  refided  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder.  The  explofion  alarming  the  inhabitants, 
excited  a  general  curiofity,  and  brought  multitudes  to 
the  place  whence  it  proceeded.  The  king  was  found 
dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  field,  with  a  fervant 
who  ufed  to  fleep  in  the  fame  apartment  with  him. 
On  neither  was  there  any  mark  of  fire  or  other  external 
injury. 

The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  ta¬ 
king  the  diverfion  of  a  malked  ball,  which  was  given  to 
honour  the  marriage  of  a  favourite  domefiic,  when  the 
news  of  the  king’s  death  was  brought  to  her.  She 
fhowed  the  utmoft  grief,  and  appeared  exafperated  to 
702  the  lafi  degree  againft  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  at 
to^ikover  once  ^oc^n&  and  barbarous.  The  molt  exprefs 
the  mur-  peremptory  orders  were  given  to  inquire  after  the 

derers.  perpetrators  by  every  pofiible  method.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  was  iffued  by  the  privy-council,  affuringthe  people, 
that  the  queen  and  nobility  would  leave  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  difeover  the  murderers  of  the  king.  It  offered 
the  fum  of  2000I.  and  an  annuity  for  life,  to  any  per- 
fon  who  fhould  give  information  of  the  devifers,  coun- 
fellors,  and  perpetrators  of  the  murder  •,  and  it  held 
out  this  reward,  and  the  promife  of  a  full  pardon,  to 
the  confpirator  who  fhould  make  a  free  confeffion  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  that  of  the  confederates.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  this  proclamation  was  publ’fhed,  a 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  city  prifon,  af- 
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firming,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  Da-  Scotland, 
vid  Chalmers,  and  black  John  Spence,  were  the  mur- 
derers.  No  name,  however,  was  fubferibed  to  this  in¬ 
telligence,  nor  was  any  demand  made  for  the  proffered 
reward  $  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  this 
advertisement  had  been  di£lated  by  a  fpirit  of  calumny 
or  the  love  of  juflice. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Murray  conduced  Strong  pre- 
himfelf  with  his  ufual  circumfpedlion  and  artifice.  On^P11?110^ 
a  pretence  that  his  wife  was  dangeroufly  fick  at  his 
caftle  in  Fife,  he,  the  day  before  the  murder,  obtained  ofMurrav. 
the  queen’s  permiffion  to  pay  her  a  vifit.  By  this  means 
he  propofed  to  prevent  all  fufpicion  whatever  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  fo  full,  however,  of  the  intended  pro- 
jeft,  that  while  he  was  proceeding  on  his  journey,  he 
obferved  to  the  perfon  who  accompanied  him,  “  This 
night,  before  morning,  the  lord  Darnley  {hall  lofe 
his  life.”  When  the  blow  was  ft  ruck,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  to  carry  on  his  pradlices.  Among  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  the  domeftic  difputes  of  the  queen  and 
her  hufband  being  fully  known,  it  was  with  the  greater 
cafe  that  reports  could  be  propagated  to  her  difadvan- 
tage.  Letters  were  difpatched  to  France,  expreffing,  He  accufes 
in  fervent  terms,  her  participation  in  the  murder.  In  the  queen. 
England,  the  minifters  and  courtiers  of  Elizabeth 
could  not  flatter  that  princefs  more  agreeably,  than 
by  induftrioufly  detracting  from  the  honour  and  .  the 
virtue  of  the  Scottifh  queen.  Within  her  own  domi¬ 
nions  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  outrage  exerted  itfelf,  and  not 
without  fuccefs.  As  her  reconciliation  with  her  huf- 
band  could  not  be  unknown  to  her  own  fubje&s,  it  was  . 
regarded  as  diffimulation  and  treachery.  The  Protef- 
tant  clergy,  who  were  her  moft  determined  enemies, 
poffeffed  a  leading  direction  among  the  populace  )  and 
they  were  the  friends  and  the  partizans  of  the  earl  of 
Murray.  Open  declamations  from  the  pulpit  were 
made  againft  Bothwel,  and  ftrong  infinuations  and  bit¬ 
ing  furmifes  were  thrown  out  againft  the  queen.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  difperfed,  making  her  a  party  with  Bothwel 
in  the  murder.  Every  art  was  employed  to  provoke 
the  frenzy  of  the  people.  Voices,  interrupting  the 
filence  of  the  night,  proclaimed  the  infamy  of  Bothwel  ) 
and  portraits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over  the 
kingdom  (s). 

The  queen’s  determination,  however,  to  ferutinize 

the 


(s)  In  the  article  Mary  ^uccn  of  Scotland \  we  have  ftated  at  confiderable  length  the  arguments  for  and  againft 
the  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  of  which  Mary  lias  been  accufed.  As  we  have  concluded  that  article 
with  the  arguments  brought  by  one  of  her  ableft  accufers,  juftice  and  impartiality  require  that  we  fhould  embrace 
this  only  opportunity  of  prefenting  our  readers  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  queen,  brought  forward  by  her 
rtioft  recent  defender  Mr  Chalmers.  “  Mary  hetfelf  (fays  Mr  Chalmers,  Caledonia,  vpl.  i.  p.  850.)  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  perfon  of  any  confequence  who  was  unacquainted  with  a  defign  which  was  attended  with  fuch  migh¬ 
ty  confequence  j  yet  has  it  been  a  queftion  of  debate,  from  that  age  to  the  prefent,  whether  Mary  had  been  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  her  hufhand.  The  prejudice  of  the  late  I^ord  Orford  led  him  to  fay,  that  a 
plea  of  fuch  length  ferves  rather  to  confirm  than  weaken  the  evidence  for  the  fa£L  But,  it  had  been  an  obferva- 
tion  full  as  juft,  as  well  as  logical,  to  have  faid  that,  fince  the  criminations  of  240  years  have  not  proved  her  guil¬ 
ty,  flie  ought  to  be  fairly  deemed  innocent.  Party  has,  however,  entered  into  this  queftion,  with  its  ufual  unfair- 
nefs  ;  anil  it  is  fuppofed,  that  (lie  ought  to  be  prefumed  to  be  guilty,  rather  than  innocent  5  it  being  more  likely 
that  a  wife  would  murder  her  hufband,  and  a  queen  act  as  an  affaffin,  than  that  nobles  who  were  accuftomed  to 
crimes,  fhould  perform  this  atrocious  a£tion,  and  caft  the  offence  from  themfelves  on  an  innocent  perfon.  The 
fame  inconfiftency  argues  that,  as  fhe  was  educated  in  a  corrupt  court,  fhe  muft  have  been  corrupt ;  yet,  her  fonnet 
and  her  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  Francis,  her  firft  hufband,  atteft  that  her  heart  was  yet  uncontaminated  with  corrup¬ 
tion)  and  the  fteadinefs  with  which  fhe  adhered  to  her  faith,  amidft  20  years  perfection,  evinces  that  religion  had 

3  /-  its 
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Scotland.  the  matter  was  unabated  *,  and  to  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
the  king’s  father,  die  paid  an  attention  which  he  could 
have  expelled  frcm  her  only  on  an  emergency  of  this 
determines  fr-wd.  Having  prelted  her  by  letter  to  tne  mou  dmgent 
to  find  out  inquiry  after  the  regicides,  fhe  returned  an  anfwer  fo  com- 
snd  puniffi  pletely  to  his  willies,  that  he  tfas  fully  convinced  of  the 
tae  mur-  fincerIty  and  rigour  with  which  die  intended  to  proceed 
againd  them  :  and  he  urged  her  to  ailemble  the  three 
eltates,  that  their  advice  might  dire£l  the  order  and 
manner  of  their  trial.  She  wrote  to  him,  that  an  af- 
Jembly  of  the  eflatts  was  already  proclaimed  5  and  that 
it  was  her  earned  and  determined  will  and  purpofc,  that 
no  ilep  fhould  be  negle&ed  that  could  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  execution  of  juftice.  Yielding  to  his 
anxieties,  he  addrcfied  her  again,  intreating  that  the  trial 
might  not  be  delayed  }  obferving,  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  parliamentary  inquiry  5  advidng  that  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  proceed  with  the  greated  expedition  ; 
and  urging  her  to  commit  to  prifon  all  the  pcrfons  who 
♦had  been  named  and  defcribed  in  the  papers  and  pla¬ 
cards  which  had  been  put  up  in  the  public  places  of  the 
city.  The  queen  informed  him,  that  although  die  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament 
at  this  jun&ure,  it  was  not  her  intention  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  againd  the  regicides  fhould  be  delayed  till  it 
was  actually  afiembled.  As  to  the  placards  and  papers 
to  which  he  alluded,  they  were  fo  numerous  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  fhe  could  not  well  determine  on  which 
to  a£t  :  but  if  he  would  condefcend  to  mention  the 
names  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  molt  fufpicious,  fhe 
706  would  inftantly  command  that  thofe  fteps  fhould  be 
Lenox  ac-  taken  which  the  laws  directed  and  authorifed.  He 
cufes  feve-  named  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  David  Chal- 
*a  per  on?,  mers^  black  John  Spence,  Francis  Sebaftian,  John  de 
Burdeaux,  and  Jofeph  the  brother  of  David  Rizzio  ;  and 
allured  her  majefty,  that  his  fufpicions  of  thefe  perfons 
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were  weighty  and  ftrong.  In  reply  to  his  information, 
Mary  gave  him  her  folemn  promife,  that  the  perfons  he 
had  named  fhould  undergo  their  trial  in  conformity  to 
the  laws,  and  that  they  fhould  be  punifhed  according  to 
the  meafure  of  their  guilt  :  and  (he  invited  him  to  leave 
his  retirement  immediately,  and  meet  her  at  court,  that 
he  might  witnefs  the  proceedings  againd  them,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  flic  was  animated  to  perform  the  part 
that  became  her. 

While  the  queen  carried  on  this  correfpondence  with 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  fhe  refided  partly  at  the  palace  of 
the  lord  Seton,  at  the  difiance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  partly  at  Holy  roc dhoufe.  By  the  time  that 
fhe  fent  her  invitation  to  him,  fhe  was  refiding  in  the 
capital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  with  her  counfellors. 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
Bothwel  was  earned  in  his  proteflations  of  innocence  ; 
and  he  even  expreffed  his  wifh  for  a  trial,  that  he  might 
eflablifh  his  integrity.  No  fa&s  indicated  his  guilt  > 
there  had  appeartd  no  accufer  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  j 
and  no  witnefles  had  been  found  who  could  edablilli  his 
criminality.  Her  privy-council  feemed  to  her  to  be 
firmly  perfuaded  that  he  was  fullering  under  the  malice 
of  defamation.  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  what¬ 
ever  their  private  machinations  might  be,  were  publicly 
his  mod  drenuous  defenders  ;  and  they  explained  the 
behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Lenox  to  be  the  effeCl  of  hatred 
and  jealoufy  againd  a  nobleman  who  had  outrun  him  fo 
far  in  the  career  of  ambition.  But  though  all  the  arts  of 
Murray  and  Bothwel,  Morton  and  Lethington,  were 
exerted  to  the  utmod  to  miflead  the  queen,  they  were 
not  able  to  withhold  her  from  adopting  the  conduct 
which  was  the  mod  proper  and  the  mod  honourable  to 
her.  It  was  her  own  ardent  defire  that  the  regicides 
fhould  be  punidied ;  fhe  had  given  her  folemn  promife 
to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  the  perfons  whom  he  fufpe£ted 

fhould 


its  proper  influence  upon  her  foul.  Hitherto,  in  this  argument,  no  pofitive  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  her 
guilt  *,  and  therefore  fhe  ought  to  be  acquitted  as  innocent.  But  at  length  certain  letters ,  /outlets,  and  contrails 
between  Priary  and  Bothwel,  have  been  introduced  as  proofs  of  a  guilty  intercourfe,  rather  than  a  aire&  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  crime  *,  and  thofe  letters,  fonnets,  and  contraBs ,  were  fird  produced  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  the 
queen’s  chancellor  for  life,  who  pretended  to  have  found  them  in  the  cudody  of  Dalgliedi,  a  fervant  of  Bothwel. 
Yet  this  wretched  niagidrate  had  committed  murder  and  treafon  at  the  affadination  of  Rizzio  ♦,  he  knew  of  the 
defign  to  afTadinate  Darnley,  yet  he  concealed  it,  and  was  thereby  guilty  of  mifprifion  5  he  knew  of  the  crime, 
and  was  of  courfe  a  paiticipant,  for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold,  where  he  acknowledged  his  crimes  ) 
now,  this  convicted  criminal  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  witnefsrin  any  court  of  judice  within  Great  Britain  5  and 
the  produ£Hon  of  fucli  documents  by  fuch  a  wretch,  at  fuch  a  time,  cads  drong  fufpicion  on  fuch  papers,  which 
were  contaminated  by  his  guilty  touch.  When  thofe  fufpicious  epidles  were  fird  introduced  into  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  ^they  appeared,  as  the  regider  aflerts,  to  have  been  written  and  fubferibed  by  her  own  hand,  and  fent  to  James 
Earl  of  Bothwel.  When  thofe  previe  letters  were  fird  brought  into  the  Scottilh  parliament,  they  appear  only  to 
liave  been  healie  written  with  her  own  hand,  as  the  record  evinces,  and  not  fubferibed  by  her.  When  thofe  du¬ 
bious  letters  were  fird  produced  before  the  commiflioners  at  York,  for  judging  of  the  proofs  of  her  guilt,  they 
feem  to  have  been  fuperferibed  to  Bothwel )  yet,  they  afterwards  appeared  before  Elizabeth’s  commidioners  at 
Wedminder,  without  any  fuperfeription  to  any  man ;  and  thofe  letters  finally  appear  to  have  been  neither  fub- 
feribed  by  Mary,  nor  fuperferibed  to  Bothwel.  When  thofe  letters  were  fird  produced  before  the  privy-council 
of  Scotland,  they  were  written  in  the  Scottidi  language  ;  fo  they  appeared  to  the  commidioners  at  York  ;  but 
when  they  were  produced  to  the  commidioners  at  Wedminder,  they  were  written  in  French.  The  whole  thus 
appears  to  have  been  a  juggle  of  date,  to  cozen  the  people  into  obedience.  The  fonnets  and  contrails  have 
oeen  equally  convi&ed,  by  their  own  contents,  of  forgery.  I  have  read  the  whole  controverfy  on  the  genuinenefs 
or  forgery  of  thofe  documents  5 .1  have  ranfacked  the  Paper  office  for  information  on  this  intereding  fubjeft,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  tittle  of  evidence,  exclufive  of  thofe  defpicable  forgeries,  to  prove  that  Mary*  T- 
Stuart  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  her  hufband.” 
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t  Scotland. ,  fhould  be  profecuted  3  and  amidfl  all  the  appearances  in 
1  r  v  l'’  favour  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  influence  employed  to 
ferve  him,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  finking  proof  of  her 
honour,  vigour,  and  ability,  that  fhe  could  accomplifh 
this  meafure.  An  order  of  the  privy -council  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  made,  which  direded,  that  the  earl  of  Both¬ 
wel,  and  all  the  perfons  named  by  Lenox,  fhould  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  that 

707  the  laws  of  the  land  fliould  be  carried  into  execution, 

vited^to*"  ^le  1  April  was  appointed  for  the  trial.  A  ge- 

prove  his  neral  invitation  was  given  to  all  perfons  to  prefer  their 
accufa  lions.  peculations.  The  earl  of  Lenox  was  formally  cited  to 

do  himfelf  juflice,  by  appearing  in  the  high  court  of 
jufliciary,  and  by  coming  forward  to  make  known  the 
guilt  of  the  culprits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  reprefs  that  fpirit 
of  outrage  which  had  manifefled  itfelf  againfl  the  queen. 
No  difcoveries,  however,  were  made,  except  againfl 
James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tul- 
libardin,  who  at  different  times  had  publifhed  placards  in¬ 
jurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear  before  the 
privy. council  :  but  refufing  to  obey  its  citation,  it  was 
made  a  capital  offence  for  any  commander  of  a  veffel  to 
convey  him  out  of  the  kingdom  3  and  the  refolution 
was  taken  to  piuiifh  him  with  an  exemplary  feverity. 
Effeding  his  efcape,  however,  he  avoided  the  punifh- 
mcnt  due  to  his  repeated  and  deteflable  ads  of  calumny 
and  treafon. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
confpirators,  notwithflanding  their  power,  were  not  with¬ 
out  apprehenfions.  Their  preparations,  however,  Tor 
their  fafety  had  been  anxious  j  and,  among  other  prac- 

708  tices,  they  negleded  not  to  attempt  to  infufe  a  panic  in- 
He  is  inti-  to  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured  by  his  con- 
xnidated,  feioufnefs  of  his  unpopularity,  and  his  want  of  firength, 

by  his  timidity  and  his  fpirit  of  jealoufy.  Sufpicions  of 
the  queen’s  guilt  were  infinuated  3  and  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  expofed  by  infilling  on  the  trial  were 
placed  before  him  in  the  flrongefl  colours.  He  was 
fenfible  of  her  averfion  to  him  3  and  his  weaknefs  and 
the  fovereign  authority  were  contrafled.  His  friends 
concurred  with  his  enemies  to  intimidate  him,  from  the 
fpirit  of  flattery,  or  from  a  real  belief  that  his  fituation 
was  critical.  By  the  time  he  reached  Stirling  on  his 

709  way  to  Edinburgh,  his  fears  predominated.  He  made 
and  willies  a  full  flop.  He  was  no  longer  in  hafle  to  proceed  a- 
to  defer  the  gaffift  the  regicides.  He  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen, 

ia  ’  in  which  he  laid  he  had  fallen  into  fuch  ficknefs,  that 
he  could  not  travel  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  not 
time  to  prepare  for  the  trial  and  to  affemble  his  friends. 
He  complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  cuflody  3  he  infilled,  that 
this  flep  fhoukl  be  taken  3  and  he  requeued,  that  a  more 
diftant  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial.  After  the 
lengths  to  which  matters  had  been  carried,  this  condud 
was  mofl  improper  3  and  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
from  terror  or  caprice.  His  indifpofition  was  affeded  3 
he  had  been  invited  by  Mary  to  wait  on  her  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  an  early  period,  to  concert  his  meafures  3  and 
the  delay  he  afked  was  contradidory  to  his  former  in¬ 
treaties.  After  the  invitation  fent  to  him,  he  might 
have  relied  with  fafety  on  the  protedion  of  the  queen, 
without  any  gathering  of  his  friends  3  from  the  time  of 
her  private  intimation  to  him,  and  of  the  legal  citations 
of  her  officer?,  there  had  palled  a  period  more  than  fuf- 
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fkient  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  them  together  3  and  Scotland, 
indeed  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  any  neceffity  for  their 
affiflance,  was  an  infult  to  government,  and  a  matter  of 
high  indecency.  There  was  more  juftice  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices  had 
not  been  taken  into  cuflody  3  and  yet  even  in  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  he  was  to  blame  in  a  great  degree.  For  he  had 
not  obferved  the  precaution  of  that  previous  difplay  of 
evidence,  known  in  the  Scottifh  law  under  the  term  of 
a  precognition,  which  is  common  in  all  groffer  offences, 
and  which  the  weighty  circumflances  of  the  prefett  cafe 
rendered  fo  neceffary  as  a  foundation  for  the  confinement 
and  convidion  of  the  criminals.  7 ro 

An  application  for  the  delay  of  a  trial  fo  important,  but  his  pc. 
on  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  day  flated  for*ltIcm  ls 
it,  and  reciting  inconclufive  reafons,  could  not  with  pro-  cd* 
priety  be  attended  to.  The  privy-council  refufed  the 
demand  of  the  earl  of  Lenox.  The  court  of  jufliciary 
was  affembled.  The  earl  of  Argyle  aded  in  his  cha- 
rader  of  lord  high  jufliciary  3  and  was  aided  by  four 
affeffors,  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of  Dumfermline, 
and  the  lord  Lind  fay,  with  Mr  .lames  Mac  gill  and  Mr 
Henry  Balnaves,  two  lords  of  feffion.  The  indidment 
was  read,  and  the  earls  of  Bothwel  and  Lenox  were 
called  on  3  the  one  as  the  defender,  the  other  as  the  ac- 
cufer.  Bothwel,  who  had  come  to  court  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  his  vaffals,  and  a  band  of  mercenary  fol- 
diers,  did  not  fail  to  prefent  himfelf :  but  Lenox  appear¬ 
ed  only  by  his  fervant  Robert  Cunnyngham  3  who,  after 
apologizing  for  his  abfencc,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
time,  and  the  want  of  the  prefence  of  his  friends,  defired 
that  a  new  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial  3  and 
proteiled,  that  if  the  jury  fhould  now  enter  on  the  bufi- 
nefs,  they  fhould  incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error,  and 
their  verdid  be  of  no  force  or  authority. 

This  remonflrance  and  proteflation  did  not  appear  to 
the  court  of  fufficient  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial. 

They  paid  a  greater  refped  to  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox  to  the  queen  infilling  on  an  immediate  profecu- 
tion,  and  to  the  confequent  order  of  the  privy-council. 

The  jury,  who  confifled  of  men  of  rank  and  condition, 
after  confidering  and  reafening  on  the  indidment  for  a 
confiderable  time,  were  unanimous  in  acquitting  Both-  ^XT 
wel  of  all  fhare  and  knowtadge  of  the  king’s  murder.  Bothwel 
The  machinations  however  of  Morton,  which  we  have  acquitted, 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Mary,  were  fo  apparent,  that 
the  earl  of  Caithnefs,  the  chancellor  of  the  affize,  made 
a  declaration  in  their  name  and  his  own,  that  no  wilful 
error  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them  for  their  verdid  3 
no  proof,  vouchers,  or  evidence,  to  confirm  or  fupport 
the  criminal  charge  having  been  fubmitted  to  them. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  offered  a  proteflation  for  himfelf, 
that  there  was  a  miflake  in  the  indidment,  the  9th  day 
of  February  inflcad  of  the  10th  being  expreffed  in  it  as 
the  date  of  the  murder.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
this  flaw  in  the  indidment  was  a  matter  of  defign,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  Bothwel,  if  the  earl  of 
Lenox  had  made  his  appearance  againfl  him.  And  it 
has  been  remarked  as  mofl  indecent  and  fufpicious,  that 
foldiers  in  arms  fliould  have  accompanied  him  to  the 
court  of  juflice  ;  that  during  the  trial,  the  earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton  flood  by  his  fide  to  give  him  countenance  and  to 
afiifl  him  3  and  that  the  four  affeffors  to  the  chief  jus¬ 
ticiary  were  warm  and  flremious  friends  to  the  earl  of 
Murray, 

Immediately 


Scotland. 
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Immediately  after  his  trial,  Bothwel  placed  a  writing  cit, 


71a 

He  afpires 
at  a  mar¬ 
riage  with 
the  queen. 


7*3 
Is  recom 


in  a  confpicuous  place,  fubfcribed  by  him,  challenging 
to  fingle  combat,  any  perfon  of  equal  rank  with  himlelf, 
who  fliould  dare  to  affirm  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
king’s  murder.  To  this  challenge  an  anfwer  was  pub- 
lifhed,  in  which  the  defiance  was  accepted,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  fecurity  fliould  be  given  for  a  fair  and  equal 
conflict :  but  no  name  being  fubfcribed  to  this  paper,  it 
was  not  underftood  to  correlpond  with  the  law  of  arms  3 
and  of  confequence  no  ftep  was  taken  for  the  fighting 
of  the  duel.  Two  days  after  parliament  met,  and  there 
the  party  of  Bothwel  appeared  equally  formidable.  The 
verdiD  in  his  favour  was  allowed  to  be  true  and  juft. 
He  was  continued  in  his  high  offices  j  z,nd  obtained  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  the  place  of  keeper  of  Dun¬ 
bar  caftle,  with  the  eftates  connefted  with  it  3  and  other 
favours  were  conferred  on  Murray,  with  the  reft  of  the 
nobles  fufpeDed  as  accomplices  in  the  murder. 

A  very  (hoit  time  after  the  final  acquittal  of  Bothwel, 
he  began  to  give  a  greater  fcope  to  his  ambition,  and 
conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriage.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  he  had  infidioufly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  her  affedlion  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  hufband  3  but  though  he  might  have  fucceeded  in 
this,  the  recent  death  of  the  king  in  fuch  a  fhocking 
manner,  and  the  ftrong  fufpicions  which  muff;  unavoida¬ 
bly  Dill  reft  on  him,  notwithftanding  the  trial  he  had  un¬ 
dergone,  neceffarily  prevented  him  from  making  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  her  openly.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
ScTnobifit7  gam  ^  nobllity  over  to  his  fide 3  wffiich  having  done 
as  aprope/  one  ^  one>  by  means  of  great  promifes,  he  invited  them 
hufband  for  1°  an  entertainment,  where  they  agreed  to  ratify  a  deed 
her.  pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  perfon  worthy  of  her 

hand,  and  expreffing  their  refolute  determination  to  fup- 
714  port  him  in  his  pretenfions.  This  extraordinary  bond 
Schemes  of  w7as  accordingly  executed  3  and  Murray*s  name  was  the 
Murray  to  ^  m  t^ie  ^bfcribers,  in  order  to  decoy  others  to 

fign  after  him  3  but  that  he  might  appear  innocent  of 
what  he  knew  was  to  follow7,  he  had,  before  any  ufe 
was  made  of  the  bond,  afked  and  obtained  the  queen’s 
permiffion  to  go  to  France.  In  his  w7ay  thither  he  vi- 
fited  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  w7here  he  did  not  fail  to 
confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  arifen  to  the  di fad- 
vantage  of  Mary  3  and  lie  now*  circulated  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  flie  was  foon  to  be  married  to  Bothw  el.  Her 
partizans  in  England  w*ere  exceedingly  alarmed  ;  and 
even  ()ueen  Elizabeth  herfelf  addreffed  a  letter  to  her, 
in  which  fhe  cautioned  her  not  to  afford  fuch  a  mifchiev- 
ous  handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies. 

Mary,  on  the  diffolution  of  parliament,  had  gone  to 
Stirling  to  vifit  the  young  prince.  Bothwel,  armed 
with  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  affembled  1000  horfe,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  borders,  of  w  hich  he 
was.  the  warden  ;  and  meeting  her  on  her  return  to  her 
capital,  difmiffed  her  attendants,  and  carried  her  to  his 
caftle  of  Dunbar.  The  arts  which  he  ufed  there  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  accompli fliment  of  his  wffflies  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  under  another  article,  (fee  Mary).  But  having 
been  married  only  fix  months  before  to  Lady  Jane  Gor¬ 
don,  filter  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  it  was  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  divorce  before  he  could  marry  the  queen.  This 
was  eafily  1 obtained.  The  parties  were  coufins  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  and  had  not  obtained  a  difpenfa- 
tion  from  Rome.  Their  marriage,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  queen  and  her  Catholic  fubiefts,  was  illh 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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Bothwel 
carries  her 
off  to  Dun¬ 
bar. 


church.  The  hufband  had  alfo  been  unfaithful ,  fo  that ( 
two  aCtions  of  divorce  w*ere  inllituted. 
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profane  mockery  of  the  facrament  of  the  Scotland. 

— — 1  t 

J  r.  .  ,  The  lady  com- ,sdi^fced 

menced  a  iuit  agamlt  him  in  the  court  of  the  commif- from  his 
faries,  charging  him  as  guilty  of  adultery  with  one  of  wife, 
her  maids.  The  earl  himlelf  brought  a  fuit  againlt  his 
wrife  before  the  court  of  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
on  the  plea  of  confanguinity.  By  both  courts  their  mar¬ 
riage  wras  declared  to  be  void  3  and  thus  two  fentences 
of  divorce  were  pronounced. 

Bothwel  now7  conducted  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
her  capital.  But  inftead  of  attending  her  to  her  palace 
of  Holyroodhoufe,  his  jealoufy  and  apprehenfions  induced 
him  to  lodge  her  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  wffiere  he 
could  hold  her  in  fecurity  againlt  any  attempt  of  his 
enemies.  To  give  fatisfaCtion,  how*ever,  to  her  people, 
and  to  convince  them  that  Ihe  w*as  no  longer  a  pri loner, 
a  public  declaration  on  her  part  appeared  to  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  expediency.  She  prelented  herfelf,  therefore,  in 
the  court  of  feffion  3  the  lords  chancellor  and  prefident, 
the  judges,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  being  pre- 
fent.  After  obferving  that  fome  flop  had  been  put  to 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  on  account  of  her  being  de¬ 
tained  at  Dunbar  againft  her  will  by  the  lord  Bothwel, 

Hie  declared,  that  though  Ihe  had  been  highly  offended 
with  the  outrage  offered  to  her,  Die  was  yet  inclined  to 
forget  it.  His  courteoufnefs,  the  fenfe  Ihe  entertained 
of  his  paft  fervices  to  the  ftate,  and  the  hope  with  which 
flie  w*as  impreffed  of  his  zeal  and  aftivity  for  the  future, 
compelled  her  to  give  him  and  his  accomplices  in  her 
imprifonment  a  full  and  complete  pardon.  She  at  the 
fame  time  defired  them  to  take  notice,  that  fhe  was  now 
at  liberty  3  and  that  fhe  propofed,  in  confideration  of 
his  merits,  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  promoting 
him  to  new  and  diftinguilhed  honours.  ^ 

It  was  underftood  that  the  queen  w*as  immediately  Banns  of 
to  advance  him  to  be  her  hufband  The  order  w7as  given  »hc*  mar- 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  3  and  Mr  John  Craig,  ria8e  Pro^ 
one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  was  defired  to  per-ciaime  * 
form  this  ceremony.  But  though  the  order  w*as  fub¬ 
fcribed  by  the  queen,  he  abfolutely  retufed  his  com¬ 
pliance  without  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  bre¬ 
thren,  after  long  reafonings,  granted  him  permiffion  to 
difeharge  this  duty.  His  fcruples  and  delicacy  were 
not  yet  removed.  He  protefted,  that,  in  obeying  their 
defire,  he  fliould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  his  own  ientiments 
concerning  the  marriage,  and  that  his  publifliing  the 
banns  fhould  infer  no  obligation  in  him  to  officiate  in 
the  folemnity.  In  his  congregation,  accordingly,  before 
a  crowded  audience,  and  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  noble¬ 
men  and  privy-counfellors,  he  declared  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Bothwel  was  unlaw*  - 
ful,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  reafons  for  this 
opinion  to  the  parties  themfelves.  He  added,  that  if 
leave  to  do  this  was  denied  him,  he  w*ould  either  ab- 
ftain  altogether  from  proclaiming  the  banns,  or  take  the 
liberty,  after  proclaiming  them,  to  inform  his  people  of 
the  caufes  of  his  difapprobation  of  the  marriage.  He  portftu^e 
anfw’ered,  that  the  church  had  prohibited  the  marriage  of  Mr  John 


of  perfons  feparated  for  adultery  ;  and  that  the  divorce  Craig, 
between  him  and  his  wife  muff  have  been  owing  to  col- 
lufion  3  fince  the  fentence  had  been'  given  with  preci¬ 
pitation,  and  fince  his  new  contract  was  fo  fudden  3' and 
he  objected  to  him  the  abdudtion  and  ravifliment  of  the 
queen,  and  his  fufpicion  of  his  guilt  of  the  king’s  mur- 
4  Y  der. 
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Scotland,  der.  This  bold  language  drew  no  reply  from  Bothwel 
v  '  that  was  fatisfaelory  to  Mr  Craig,  or  that  could  intimi¬ 
date  him.  He  proclaimed  in  his  church  the  banns  of 
marriage  *,  but  he  told  the  congregation,  that  he  dif- 
charged  the  fuggeilions  of  his  confcience  in  pronouncing 
it  to  be  a  de tellable  and  fcandalous  engagement.  He 
expreffed  the  ferrowT  he  felt  for  the  conduct  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  who  feemed  to  approve  it  from  their  flattery  or 
filence  j  and  addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  faithful,  he  be- 
fought  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  he  would 
turn  a  refolution  intended  again!!  law%  reafon,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  into  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  church  and  the 
kingdom,  Thefe  freedoms  were  too  great  to  pafs  un¬ 
noticed.  Mr  Craig  was  ordered  again  to  attend  the 
privy-council  ^  and  he  was  reprimanded  with  feverity 
for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commiflion.  He  had 
the  courage  to  defend  himfelf.  His  commiflion,  he  faid, 
was  founded  in  the  word  of  God,  pofitive  law,  and  na¬ 
tural  reafon  ;  and  on  the  foundation  of  thefe  topics  he 
was  about  to  prove  that  the  marriage  mull  be  univerfel- 
ly  odious,  when  the  earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to 
be  filent.  The  privy- council,  ftruck  with  the  vigour  of 
the  man,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  public  difeontents,  did 
not  dare  to  inflict  any  punifhment  on  him  ;  and  this 
vidlory  over  Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  fuff 
picions  again!!  him,  ferved  to  encourage  the  enemies  of 
the  queen,  and  to  undermine  the  refpeft  of  her  fubjedls. 
The  mar-  Mary,  before  (he  gave  her  hand  to  Bothwel,  created 
riage  cele-  him  duke  of  Orkney.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
brated.  *n  a  pr;vate  manner,  after  the  rules  of  the  Popifii  church  } 
but,  to  gratify  the  people,  it  wTas  likewife  folemnizcd 
publicly  according  to  the  Proteftant  rites  by  Adam 
Eothwel  bifhop  of  Orkney,  an  ecclefiafiic  who  had  re¬ 
nounced  the  epifeopal  order  for  the  reformation.  It 
was  celebrated  with  little  pomp  and  fefiivity.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  retired  to  their  feats  in  the  country  *, 
and  thofe  who  attended  wrere  thoughtful  and  fad.  Du 
Croc,  the  French  ainbaffador,  fenlible  that  the  match 
wrould  be  difpleafing  to  his  court,  refufed  to  give  his 
countenance  to  the  folemnity.  There  w^ere  no  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  common  people.  Mary  herfelf  w^as  not 
inconfcious  of  the  imprudence  of  the  choice  Hie  had 
made,  and  looked  back  with  furprife  and  borrow  to  the 
train  of  circumftances  which  had  conduced  her  to  this 
fatal  event.  Forfaken  by  her  nobles,  and  imprifoned  at 
Dunbar,  fhe  was  in  fo  perilous  a  fituation  that  no  remedy 
could  fave  her  honour  but  death.  Her  marriage  wras 
the  immediate  and  neceffary  confequence  of  that  fitua¬ 
tion  (t).  It  was  the  point  for  which  her  enemies  had 
laboured  with  a  wicked  and  relentlefs  policy. 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  her  fecond  marriage,  but 
much  more  fo  in  her  third.  Bothwel  had  neither  ta¬ 
lents  for  bufinefs  nor  affedlion  for  his  wife.  Ambitious 
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and  jealous  to  tire  lafi  degree,  he  fought  only  to  efia-  Scotland., 
blilli  himfelf  in  powTer,  vHle  his  fears  and  jealoufics  ' 

made  him  take  the  moll  improper  means.  The  mar¬ 
riage  had  already  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment  5  and 
the  leaf!  improper  exercife  of  power,  or  indeed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  thing  which  at  this  juncture  could  have 
pacified  the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition 
of  Popery,  which  they  had  often  required.  But  this 
•was  not  thought  of.  Inflead  of  taking  any  fiep  to  Bothwel 
pleafe  the  people,  Bothwel  endeavoured  to  force  the  attennpt.s  to 
earl  of  Mar  to  deliver  up  the  young  prince  to  his  cu-  £et  the 
ftody, — This  tvas  fufficient  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  jn- 
had  hitherto  been  fmothered,  and  make  it  burft  out  t0  ltis 
with  all  its  violence.  It  w  as  univerfally  believed  that  power. 
Bothwel,  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  the  father,  de- 
figned  alfo  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  fon,  and  the 
queen  was  thought  to  participate  in  all  his  crimes.  The 
earl  of  Murray  now  took  advantage  of  the  queen’s  un¬ 
fortunate  fituation  to  aggrandize  himfelf  and  effe£!  her 
ruin.  After  having  vifited  the  Englifli  court,  he  pro-  Murray  ca- 
ceeded  to  France,  where  he  affiduoufly  difieminated  all^miJ1^ 
the  reports  again!!  the  queen  which  were  injurious  to  ^  'e  <lueen* 
her  reputation  }  and  where,  without  being  expo  fed  to 
fufpicion,  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  dole  correfpond- 
ence  with  his  friends  Morton  and  Lethington,  and  to 
infpirit  their  machinations.  His  affociates,  true  to  his 
ambition  and  their  own,  had  promoted  all  the  fc hemes 
of  Bothwel  on  the  queen  with  a  power  and  influence 
which  infured  their  fuccefs.  In  confederacy  with  the 
earl  of  Murray,  they  had  confpired  with  him  to  murder 
the  king.  Affifled  with  the  weight  of  the  carl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  they  had  managed  his  trial,  and  promoted  the  ver- 
did!  by  which  he  Was  acquitted.  By  the  fame  arts,  and 
with  the  fame  view's,  they  had  joined  with  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the 
queen  as  a  hufband,  averting  his  integrity  and  inno* 
cence,  recounting  his  noble  qualities,  exprefling  an  unal¬ 
terable  refolution  to  fupport  the  marriage  again!!  every 
oppofer  and  adverfary,  and  recording  a  wiffi  that  a  de- 
fedfion  from  its  objed!s  and  purpofes  Ihould  be  branded 
with  everlafti ng  infamy,  and  held  out  as  a  mod  faithlefs 
and  perjured  treachery.  When  the  end,  however,  wTas 
accompliihed  for  which  they  had  been  fo  zealous,  and 
when  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  adlually  celebrated, 
they  laid  afide  the  pretence  of  friendfhip,  and  wTere  in 
hafle  to  entitle  themfelves  to  the  ignominy  which  they 
had  invited  to  fall  on  them.  The  murder  of  the  king, 
the  guilt  of  Both  well,  his  acquittal,  his  divorce,  and  hi$ 
marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  complaints  and  de-  \ 
clamarion.  On  the  foundation  of  this  hated  marriage, 
the£  even  ventured  privately  to  infer  the  privity  of  the 

queen 


(t)  “  The  queen  (fays  Melvil)  could  not  but  marry  him  j  feeing  he  had  raviflied  her  and  lain  with  her  again!! 
her  will.”  Memoirs,  p.  159.  In  the  following  paflage,  from  a  writer  of  great  authority,  in  our  hiftory,  this  topic 
is  touched  with  no  lefs  exaflnefs,  but  with  greater  delicacy.  M  After  Mary  had  remained  a  fortnight  under  the 
power  of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer,”  fays  Lord  Hailes,  “  few  foreign  princes  wmuld  have  folicited^  her  hand. 
Some  of  her  fubje&s  might  flill  have  fought  that  honour  ;  but  her  compliance  would  have  been  humiliating  beyond 
meafure.  It  would  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  hufband  ;  it  would  have  expofed  her  to  the  difgrace 
of  being  reproached,  in  feme  fullen  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Dunbar.  Mary  was  fe  fituated,  at  this  critical  period, 
^ihat  fhe  w^as  reduced  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain  in  a  friendlefs  and  hazardous  celibacy,  or  to  yield 
her  hand  to  Bothwel*”  Remarks  on  the  Hifiory  of  Scotland,  p.  204. 
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Scotland,  queen  to  all  his  iniquitous  tranfadtions  ;  and  this  ftep 
v—  v  J  feemed  doubtlefs,  to  the  mafs  of  her  own  fubjects  and 
to  more  diftant  obfervers,  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  all 
the  former  fufpicions  to,  her  fhame  which  had.  been  cir¬ 
culated  with  fo.  much  artifice.  Their  imputations  and 
devices  excited  again  ft  her,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  moft  indignant  and  humiliating  odium.  Amidft  the 
ruins  of  her  fame,  they  thought  of  burying  for  ever  her 
tranquillity  and  peace  *,  and  in  the  convulfions  which 
they  had  meditated,  they  were  already  anticipating  the 
downfal  of  Bothwel,  and  fnatching  at  the  crown  that 
y.12  tottered  on  her  head. 

A  confede-  But  while  this  cabal  were  profecuting  their  private 
racy  formed  ends,  feveral  noblemen,  not  lefsv  remarkable  for  their 
againft  virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na¬ 
tional  integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Athol,  on 
the  king’s  murder,  bad  retired  from  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  feafon  to  take  revenge  on  the  re¬ 
gicides.  The  earl  of  Mar,  uneafy  under  the  charge 
of  the  young  prince,  was  folicitous  to  make  himfelf 
ftrong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  Mo¬ 
tives  fo  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applaufe  and 
parlizans.  It  was  fufticient  to  mention  them.  By  pri¬ 
vate  conference  and  debate,  an  affociation  was  infenfibly 
formed  to  punilli  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  Morton  and  Lethington 
encouraged  and  promoted  a  combination  from  which 
they  might  derive  fo  much  advantage.  A  convention 
was  accordingly  appointed  at  Stirling,  for  the  purpofe 
of  confulting  on  the  meafures  which  it  was  moft  expe¬ 
dient  to  purfue.  They  agreed  to  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  in  the  field  5  and  when  they  fepa- 
rated,  it  was  to  collect  their  retainers,  and  to  infpirit 
their  paflions. 

Of  this  confederacy,  the  leading  men  were  the  earls 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Mar,  and  Glen  cairn  j  the 
lords  Hume,  Semple,  and  Lindfay  j  the  barons  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  fenfible, 
that  if  he  was  to  fit  on  a  throne,  he  mu  ft  wade  to  it 
through  blood.  By  his  advice,  two  proclamations  were 
iflued  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  under  pretence  of 
fupprefiing  infurre&ions  and  depredations  on  the  bor- 
The^queen  ders.  By  former,  (he  called  together  in  arms,  on 
prepares  for  an  early  day,  the  earls,  barons,  and  freeholders  of  the 
diftri&s  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  Strathern  and  Menteith, 
Clackmannan,  Kinrofs,  and  Fife.  By  the  latter  (he 
charged  the  greater  and  letter  baronage,  with  all  the 
inferior  proprietors  of  the  (hires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  conftabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  and  to  keep 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march  at  her  order.  Thefe 
military  preparations  admonifhed  the  attociation  to  be 
'firm  and  a&ive,  and  add&d  to  the  public  inquietudes 
and  difeontents.  The  rumours  againft  the  queen  were 
moft  violent  and  loud.  It  was  faid,  that  (lie  meant  to 
overturn  the  cowftitution  and  the  laws  }  that  (he  had 
been  carelefs  of  the  health  of  her  fon,  and  was  altogether 
'indiffrrent  about  his  prefervation  ;  that  (he  had  feparated 
herfelf  from  the  councils  and  aftiftance  of  her  nobles  \ 
-and  that  ftie  wifhed  to  make  her  whim  or  diferetion 
the  only  rule  of  her  government.  Agitated  with  the 
hazardous  ffate  of  her  affairs,  (he  publiflied  a  new  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  (lie  employed  herfelf  to  refute  thefe 
accufations  5  and  in  which  (lie  took  the  opportunity  of 
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exp  re  (ling  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  only  her  at-  Scotland.; 
tachment  to  her  people  and  the  laws,  but  the  fond  affec-  *”■ -y™-' 
tion  which  (lie  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  (he  confidered 
as  the  chief  joy  of  her  life,  and  without  whom  all  her 
days  would  be  comfortlefs. 

The  declarations  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
fcorn.  The  nobles,  abounding  in  vaffals,  and  having 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  foon  in  a  fituation  to 
take  the  field.  They  were  advancing  to  the  capital. 

The  royal  army  was  not  yet  affembled  }  and  the  queen 
and  Bothwel  fufpeted  that  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh 
would  (hut  its  gates  upon  them.  The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  the  deputy-governor  had  been  (haken 
by  the  practices  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  James 
Melvil.  Mary  left  her  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  and 
was  conduced  to  Borthwick  caftle.  The  affociated 
lords,  informed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  for- 
trefs  with  2000  horfe.  The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid  But  is  ob!f- 
march,  prefen  ted  himfelf  before  it  with  the  divifion  un-  gCfl % 
der  his  command  :  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its tr 
avenues,  the  queen  and  Bothwrel  effected  their  efcape 
to  Dunbar ;  where  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications 
gave  them  a  full  fecurity  againft  a  furprife. 

On  this  fecond  difappointment,  the  nobles  refolved  to 
enter  Edinburgh,  and  to  augment  their  ftrength  by  new 
partizans.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  lord  Boyd 
were  here  on  the  fide  of  the  queen,  with  the  archbifhop 
of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning.  They  endeavoured  to  animate  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  caufe  of  their  fove- 
reign.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  favourable  to 
the  confederated  lords.  The  magiftrates  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  (hut ;  but  no  farther  refiftance 
was  intended.  The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary’s  port, 
found  an  eafy  admittance,  and  took  poffeftion  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  queen’s  friends  fled 
to  the  caftle,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  been  the 
confidant  of  Bothwel,  and  who  agieed  to  protect  them, 
although  he  wras  now  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  infur- 
gents.  ^2r 

The  affociated  lords  now  formed  themfelves  into  aProehma- 
council,  and  circulated  a  proclamation.  By  this  paper  tion  by  the 
they  declared,  that  the  queen  being  detained  in  capti-  rebelIious 
vity,  was  able  neither  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  to  com-nobie3, 
mand  a  proper  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  king’s  murder. 

In  an  emergency  fo  prefling,  they  had  m*t  defpaired  of 
their  country  5  but  were  determined  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  bondage,  to  protect  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  infamy  which  it  had  hitherto  fuffered 
through  the  impunity  of  the  regicides.  They  therefore 
commanded  in  general  all  the  fubjets  of  Scotland,  and 
the  burgeffes  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  particular, 
to  take  part  with  them,  and  to  join  in  the  advancement 
of  purpofes  fo  beneficial  and  falutary.  The  day  after 
they  publifhed  this  proclamation,  they  iffued  another  in 
terms  that  were  ftronger  and  more  refolute.  They  de¬ 
finitively  expreffed  their  perfuafion  of  BothwePs  guilt  in 
the  rape  and  feduction  of  the  queen,  and  in  his  perpe¬ 
tration  of  the  king’s  murder,  in  order  to  accamplifti  his 
marriage.  They  inculcated  it  as  their  firm  opinion,  that 
Bothwel  had  now  formed  the  defign  of  murdering  the 
the  young  prince,  and  that  he  was  collecting  troops  with 
this  view.  Addrefling  themfelves,  therefore,  to  all  the 
fubjects  of  the  realm,  whether  they  refided  in  counties 
4  Y  2  of 
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Scotland,  or  in  boroughs,  they  invited  them  to  come  forward 

their  ftandard  ,  and  defired  them  to  remember,  that  all 
perfons  fhould  prefume  to  difobey  them  would  be 
treated  as  enemies  and  traitors. 

Bothwel,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive  *,  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  queen  had  brought  many  of 
her  vaffals  to  her  afliftance.  Four  thoufand  comba¬ 
tants  ranged  themfelves  on  her  fide.  This  force  might 
augment  as  fhe  approached  to  her  capital ;  and  Both¬ 
wel  was  impatient  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  iffue  of  a 
battle.  He  left  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to  affail  him,  and  where  he 
might  have  remained  in  fafety  till  they  difperfed  ;  for 
their  proclamations  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  they  had 
expelled  }  their  provifions  and  ftores  were  fcanty  }  and 
the  zeal  of  the  common  people,  unfupported  by  profpe- 
rity,  would  foon  have  abated.  Imprudent  precipitation 
ferved  them  in  a  inoft  effe&ual  manner.  When  the 
queen  had  reached  Gladfmuir,  fhe  ordered  a  manifeflo 
>]26  to  be  read  to  her  army,  and  to  be  circulated  among  her 
Manifeflo  fubje&s.  By  this  paper,  fhe  replied  to  the  proclama- 
by  the  tions  of  the  confederated  nobles,  and  charged  them  with 

queen.  treachery  and  rebellion.  She  treated  their  reafons  of 

hoflility  as  mere  pretences,  and  as  inventions  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  examined.  As  to  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der,  fhe  protefled,  that  fhe  herfelf  was  fully  determined 
to  revenge  it,  if  fhe  could  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover 
its  perpetrators.  With  regard  to  the  bondage  from 
which  they  were  fo  defirous  to  relieve  her,  fhe  obferved, 
that  it  was  a  falfehood  fo  notorious,  that  the  fimplefl  of 
her  fubjeCls  could  confute  it ;  for  her  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  in  a  public  manner,  and  the  nobles  could 
fcarcely  have  forgotten  that  they  had  fubfcribed  a  bond 
recommending  Bothwel  to  be  her  hufband.  With  regard 
to  the  induflrious  defamations  of  this  nobleman,  it  was 
urged,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  utmofl  folicitude  to 
eftablifh  his  innocence.  He  had  invited  a  fcrutiny  into 
his  guilt ;  the  juftice  of  his  country  had  abfolved  him  ; 
the  three  eftates  alfembled  in  parliament  were  fatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  judges  and  jury  )  and  he 
had  offered  to  maintain  his  quarrel  againft  any  perfon 
whatever  who  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and  of  an  ho¬ 
ned  reputation.  The  nobles,  file  faid,  to  give  a  fair  ap¬ 
pearance  to  their  treafon,  pretended,  that  Bothwel  had 
fchemed  the  deftru&ion  of  the  prince,  and  that  they 
were  in  arms  to  protect  him.  The  prince,  however, 
was  actually  in  their  own  cuflody  ;  the  ufe  they  made 
of  him  was  that  of  a  cover  to  their  perfidioufnefs ,  and 
the  real  purpofes  by  which  they  were  animated,  were  the 
overthrow  of  her  greatnefs,  the  ruin  of  her  poflerity, 
and  the  ufurpation  of  the  royal  authority.  She  there¬ 
fore  entreated  the  aid  of  her  faithful  fubjeCls  ;  and  as 
the  prize  of  their  valorous  fervice,  fhe  held  out  to  them 
the  eftates  and  poffeftions  of  the  rebels. 

The  affociated  nobles,  pleafed  with  the  approach  of  the 
queen,  put  themfelves  in  motion.  In  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  they  had  received  an  addition  to  their  force  ; 
and  it  happened  that  the  Scottifh  officer  who  command¬ 
ed  the  companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  permitted  to  enlift  in  Scotland,  had  been 
gained  to  aftift  them.  He  had  juft  completed  his  levies  j 
and  he  turned  them  againft  the  queen.  The  nobles, 
after  advancing  to  Muffelburgh,  refrefhed  their  troops. 
Intelligence  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  on  her 
march.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  nym- 
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to  bers;  but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valour  and  difci-  Scotland, 
pline,  belonged  deciftvely  to  the  foldiers  of  the  nobles.  — v  J 
The  queen  polled  herfelf  on  the  top  of  Cai  berry  hill.  Tht7t^0 
The  lords,  taking  a  circuit  to  humour  the  ground,  feem-armies 
ed  to  be  retreating  to  Dalkeith  •  but  wheeling  about,  proach 
they  approached  to  give  her  battle.  They  were  ranged  each  ovher. 
in  two  divifions.  The  one  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Morton  and  the  lord  Hume  \  the  other  by  the  earls 
of  Athol,  Marr,  and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Lind- 
fay,  Ruthven,  Sempil,  and  Sanquhar.  Bothwel  was  the 
leader  of  the  royal  forces  \  and  the  lords  Seton,  Yeiler, 
and  Borthwick,  ferved  under  him.  y2S 

It  was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  Mary  furvey-Du  Croc 
ed  the  formidable  appearance  of  her  enemies.  Du  regociates 
Croc,  the  French  ambaffador,  haftened  to  interpofe  his  e 

good  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation.  He 
allured  the  nobles  of  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  the 
queen  j  and  that  the  generality  of  her  nature  difpofed 
her  not  only  to  forgive  their  prefent  infurreClion,  but 
to  forget  all  their  former  tranfgreflions.  The  earl  of 
Morton  informed  him,  that  they  had  not  armed  them¬ 
felves  againft  the  queen,  but  againft  the  murderer  of 
the  late  king  j  and  that  if  file  would  furrender  him  up 
to  them,  or  command  him  to  leave  her,  they  would 
confent  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Glencairn 
defired  him  to  obferve,  that  the  extremity  to  w’hich  they 
had  proceeded  might  have  inftruCled  him  that  they 
meant  not  to  afk  pardon  for  any  offences  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  but  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  cognizance 
of  injuries  which  had  provoked  their  difpleafure.  This 
afpiring  language  confounded  Du  Croc,  w7ho  had  been 
accuftomed  to  the  worfhipful  fubmiftions  which  are  paid 
to  a  defpot.  He  conceived  that  all  negociation  wTas 
fruitlefs,  and  withdrew  from  the  field  in  the  expectation 
that  the  fword  would  immediately  give  its  law  and  de¬ 
termine  every  difference. 

Mary  was  full  of  perturbation  and  diftrefs.  The  ftate 
into  which  fhe  had  been  brought  by  Bothwel  did  not 
fail  to  engage  her  ferious  reflection.  It  was  with  in¬ 
finite  regret  that  fhe  conftdered  the  confequences  of  her 
fituation  at  Dunbar.  Nor  had  his  behaviour  fince  her 
marriage  contributed  to  allay  her  inquietudes.  The 
violence  of  his  paflions,  his  fufpicions,  and  his  guilt,  had 
induced  him  to  furround  her  with  his  creatures,  and  to 
treat  her  with  infult  and  indignity.  She  had  been  al- 
moft  conftantly  in  tears.  His  demeanor,  which  was 
generally  rude  and  indecent,  wTas  often  favage  and  bru¬ 
tal.  At  different  times  his  provocations  were  fo  infult- 
ing,  that  fhe  had  even  attempted  to  arm  her  hand  againft: 
her  life,  and  w'as  defirous  of  relieving  her  w’retchednefs 
by  fpilling  her  blood.  On  this  account,  fhe  wTas  now 
encompaffed  wdth  dangers.  Her  crown  wTas  in  hazard. 

Under  unhappy  agitations,  fhe  rode  through  the  ranks 
of  her  army,  and  found  her  foldiers  difpirited.  What¬ 
ever  refpeCt  they  might  entertain  for  her,  they  had  none 
for  her  hufband.  His  own  retainers  and  dependents 
only  were  willing  to  fight  for  him.  He  endeavoured  ^ 
to  awaken  the  royal  army  to  valour,  by  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance  againft  any  of  his  adverfaries  t0  flng£ 
who  fhould  dare  to  encounter  him.  His  challenge  w-as  combat, 
inftantly  accepted  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  by  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Tullibardin.  He  objeCted  that  they  wrere  not 
peers.  The  lord  Lindfay  difcovered  the  greateft  im¬ 
patience  to  engage  him,  and  his  offer  was  admitted  \ 
but  the  queen  interpofing  her  prerogative,  prohibited  , 
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Scotland,  fhe  combat.  All  the  pride  and  hopes  of  Bothwel 

* - * - '  funk  within  him.  His  foldiers  in  fmall  parties  were 

fecretly  abandoning  their  ftandards.  It  was  equally  pe¬ 
rilous  to  the  queen  to  fight  or  to  fly.  The  mod  pru¬ 
dent  expedient  for  her  was  to  capitulate.  She  defired 
to  confer  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  remonftrated 
to  her  againft  the  guilt  and  wickednefs  of  Bothwel,  and 
counfelled  her  to  abandon  him.  She  exprefled  her  will- 
ingnefs  to  difmifs  him  on  condition  that  the  lords  would 
acknowledge  their  allegiance  and  continue  in  it.  Kirk¬ 
aldy  palled  to  the  nobles,  and  received  their  authority  to 
allure  her  that  they  would  honour,  ferve,  and  obey  her 
730  as  their  princefs  and  fovereign.  He  communicated  this 
He  is  obli-  intelligence  to  her.  She  advifed  Bothwel  to  provide  for 
ged  to  fly.  fafety  by  flight}  and  Kirkaldy  admonilhed  him  not 
to  negledi  this  opportunity  of  effe&ing  his  efcape.  O- 
verwhelmed  with  (hame,  difappointment,  terror,  remorfe, 
and  defpair,  this  miferable  victim  of  ambition  and  guilt 
turned  his  eyes  to  her  for  the  laft  time.  To  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  (lie  ft  retched  out  her  hand  :  lie  killed  it } 
and  taking  the  bridle  of  her  horfe,  conducted  her  to¬ 
wards  the  nobles.  They  were  approaching  her  with 
Mary  fur-  becoming  reverence.  She  faid  to  them,  “  I  am  come, 
renders  my  lords,  to  exprefs  my  refpeft,  and  to  conclude  our 

herfell  to  agreement }  I  am  ready  to  be  inftru&ed  by  the  wifdom 
the  rebe  s.  Qf  yQUr  counfeis .  an(j  j  am  confident  that  you  will  treat 
me  as  your  fovereign.”  The  earl  of  Morton,  in  the 
name  of  the  confederacy,  ratified  their  promifes,  and  ad- 
drefled  her  in  thefe  words  :  “  Madam,  you  are  here 
among  us  in  your  proper  place  }  and  we  will  pay  to  you 
as  much  honour,  fervice,  and  obedience,  as  ever  in  any 
former  period  was  offered  by  the  nobility  to  the  princes 
732  y°ur  predeceflors.” 

By  whom  This  gleam  of  funftiine  was  foon  overcaft.  She  re- 
fhe  is  cruel- mained  not  many  hours  in  the  camp,  till  the  common 
Jyufed.  foldiers,  inftigated  by  her  enemies,  p  re  fumed  to  infult 
her  with  the  moft  unfeemly  reproaches.  They  exclaim¬ 
ed  indignantly  againft  her  as  the  murderer  of  her  huf- 
band.  They  reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adulterefs  in  the 
moft  open  manner,  and  in  language  the  coarfeft  and 
moft  opprobrious.  The  nobility  forgot  their  promifes, 
and  feemed  to  have  neither  honour  nor  humanity.  She 
had  changed  one  miferable  fcene  for  a  diftrefs  that  was 
deeper  and  more  hopelefs.  They  furrounded  her  with 
guards,  and  conduced  her  to  her  capital.  She  was 
carried  along  its  ftreets,  and  ftiown  to  her  people  in 
captivity  and  fadnefs.  She  cried  out  to  them  to  com- 
miferate  and  prote&  her.  They  withheld  their  pity, 
and  afforded  her  no  prote&ion.  Even  new  infults  were 
offered  to  her.  The  lowed  of  the  populace,  whom  the 
declamations  of  the  clergy  had  driven  into  rage  and 
madnefs,  vied  with  the  foldiery  in  the  licentious  out¬ 
rage  of  inve&ive  and  execration.  She  befought  Mait¬ 
land  to  folicit  the  lords  to  reprefs  the  infupportable 
atrocity  of  her  treatment.  She  conjured  him  to  let 
them  know,  that  fhe  would  fubmit  herfelf  implicitly 
to  the  determination  of  parliament.  Her  intreaties 
and  her  fufferings  made  no  impreffion  on  the  nobles. 
They  continued  the  favage  cruelty  of  their  demean¬ 
our.  She  implored,  as  the  laft  requeft  fhe  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her  to  her  palace. 
This  confolation,  too,  was  refufed  to  her.  They  wifh- 
ed  to  accuftom  her  fubjedls  to  behold  her  in  difgrace, 
and  to  teach  them  to  triumph  over  her  misfortunes.  In 
the  moft  mortifying  and  afflidling  hour  fhe  had  ever  ex- 
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perienced,  opprefled  with  fatigue,  and  disfigured  with  Scotland, 
duft  and  forrow,  they  fhut  her  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  l“" 
lord  provoft  :  leaving  her  to  revolve  in  her  anxious  and 
agitated  mind  the  indignities  fhe  had  already  endured, 
and  to  fuffer  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might  yet 
inflidl  on  her. 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  was  ftill  far 
from  being  gratified.  In  the  morning,  when  the  queen 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which 
file  had  been  confined,  fhe  perceived  a  white  banner 
difplayed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fix  her  attention. 

There  was  delineated  on  it  the  body  of  the  late  king 
ftretched  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  prince  on  his 
knees  before  it,  with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  contain¬ 
ing  this  prayer,  “  Judge  and  revenge  my  caufe,  O 
Lord  !”  This  abominable  banner  revived  all  the  bit-  ^ 
ternefs  of  her  aftli&ions.  The  curioiity  of  the  people  The  com- 
drew  them  to  a  fcene  fo  new  and  fo  affe£ting.  She  mon  people* 
exclaimed  againft  the  treachery  of  her  nobles  }  and  fhe  ta^e  ^er 
begged  the  fpe&ators  to  relieve  her  from  their  tyranny.  ^art  ’ 

The  eventful  ftory  of  the  preceding  day  had  thrown 
her  capital  into  a  ferment.  The  citizens  of  a  better 
condition  crowded  to  behold  the  degraded  majefty  of 
their  fovereign.  Her  ftate  of  humiliation,  fo  oppofite 
to  the  grandeur  from  which  fhe  had  fallen,  moved  them 
with  compaftion  and  fympathy.  They  heard  her  tale, 
and  were  filled  with  indignation.  Her  lamentations, 
her  diforder,  her  beauty,  all  ftimulated  their  ardour  for 
her  deliverance.  It  was  announced  to  the  nobles,  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favour  had  turned  towards  the 
queen.  They  haftened  to  appear  before  her,  and  to 
allure  her,  with  fmiles  and  courtefy,  tfyat  they  wTere  im¬ 
mediately  to  conduct  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  reinftate 
her  in  her  royalty.  Impofing  on  her  credulous  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  beautiful  humanity  which  characterized 
her  even  in  the  moft  melancholy  fituations  of  her  life, 
they  prevailed  with  her  to  inform  the  people,  that 
ftie  was  pacified,  and  that  {he  wifhed  them  to  difperfe  jgut  tho  * 
They  feparated  in  obedience  to  her  defire.  The  nobles  advice  of 
now  conveyed  her  to  Holyroodhoufe.  But  nothing  the  nobles 
could  be  farther  from  their  intentions  than  her  re- flie difinifles 
eftablifhment  in  liberty  and  grandeur.  They  held  a**16111’ 
council,  in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  ought  to  difpofe  of  her.  It  was  re-  * 

folved,  that  fhe  fhonld  be  confined  during  her  life  in  the 
fortrefs  of  Lochleven  5  and  they  fubferibed  an  order  for 
her  commitment. 

A  refolution  fo  fudden,  fo  perfidious,  and  fo  tyran¬ 
nical,  filled  Mary  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment,  and 
drew  from  her  the  moft  bitter  complaints  and  exclama¬ 
tions.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  perceiving  with  furprife  She  ^e- 
the  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  had  proceeded,  felt  his  fended  by 
honour  take  the  alarm  for  the  part  he  had  aCted  at  their  Kirkaldy  of 
defire.  He  expoftulated  with  them  on  their  breach  Grange* 
of  truft,  and  cenfured  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  queen’s 
treatment.  They  counfelled  him  to  rely  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  motives  }  fpoke  of  her  paftion  for  Both¬ 
wel  as  moft  vehement,  and  infilled  on  the  danger  of 
intrufting  her  with  power.  He  was  not  convinced  by 
their  fpeeches  }  and  earneftly  recommended  lenient  and 
moderate  meafures.  Difcreet  admonitions,  he  faid, 
could  not  fail  of  imprefting  her  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  of  an  improper  paftion,  and 
a  little  time  would  cure  her  of  it.  They  allured  him,, 
that  when  it  appeared  that  fhe  detefted  Bothwel,  and 
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5er,ti2ifd.  had  utterly  abandoned  his  intercfts,  they  would  think  of 
1—1 kindnefs  and  moderation.  But  this,  they  urged,  could 
But 'he  is  Scarcely  be  expebted  *,  for  they  had  recently  intercepted 
fllenced  by  a  letter  from  her  to  this  nobleman,  in  which  fhe  ex- 
a  forgery  of  preffed,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  the  warmth  of  her  love, 
the  nobles.  ancj  her  fiXed  purp0fe  never  to  forfake  him  (u).  Kir- 
kaldy  was  defired  to  perufe  this  letter  5.  and  he  preffed 
them  no  longer  with  his  remonflrances.  The  queen, 
in  the  mean  time,  fent  a  meffage  to  this  generous  fol- 
clier,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles,  and 
reminding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements. 
He  inftantly  addreffed  an  anfwer  to  it,  recounting  the 
reproaches  he  had  made  to  them  j  dating  his  advice  > 
defcribing  the  furprife  with  which  he  had  read  her  in¬ 
tercepted  letter  ,  and  conjuring  her  to  renounce  and 
forget  a  mod;  wicked  and  Hagitious  man,  and,  by  this 
victory  over  herfelf,  to  regain  the  love  and  refpebl  of 
her  fubjebts.  The  device  of  a  letter  from  her  to  Both¬ 
wel  completed  the  amazement  of  the  queen.  So  un¬ 
principled  a  contempt  of  every  thing  that  is  mod  fa- 
cred,  fo  barbarous  a  perfeverance  in  perddioufnefs  and 
injudice,  extinguifhed  every  fentiment  of  hope  in  her 
bofom.  She  conceived  that  die  was  doomed  to  inevi¬ 
table  deftrublion,  and  funk  under  the  pangs  of  unutterable 
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Mary  con-  The  lords  Ruthven  and  Lindfay  arrived  during  this 
Loch /even  Parox)^m  ^er  diftrefs,  to  inform  her,  that  they  were 
cattle.  commanded  to  put  in  execution  the  order  of  her  com¬ 
mitment.  They  charged  her  women  to  take  from  her 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  drefs 
was  put  on  her  ;  and  in  this  difguife  they  conveyed 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prilon  appointed  for  her. 
The  lords  Scton,  Yeder,  and  Borthwick,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  refeue  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  wTas 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 
c  affile  of  Lochleven,  who  had  married  the  mother  of 
the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  himfelf  nearly  related  to 
^3  the  earl  of  Morton.  See  Mary. 

The  rebel-  On  the  fame  day  on  which  the  nobles  fubferibed 
lious  lords  the  01der  for  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen,  they  en- 
bemd  ,ofta°fa  *ere^  into  a  bond  of  concurrence  or  confederacy.  By 
-fociation.  this  deed  they  bound  themfelves  to  the  ftrenuous  profe- 
cution  of  their  quarrel  ;  and  it  detailed  the  purpofe.s 
which  they  were  to  purfue.  They  propofed  to  punifh 
the  murderers  of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the 
queen’s  rape,  to  diffolve  lier  marriage,  to  preferve  her 
•from  the  bondage  of  Bothwel,  to  protect  the  perfon  of 


the  prince,  and  to  refiore  juftice  to  the  realm.  The  Scotland, 
fanblion  of  a  inoft  folemn  oath  confirmed  their  reliance  '"'r_Y  ' 
on  each  other  \  and  in  advancing  their  meafures,  they 
engaged  to  expofe  and  employ  their  lives,  kindred,  and 
fortunes. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretended 
patriotifm  of  the  rebels,  that,  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  intentions  than  to  profecute  Bothwel  and  reftore 
the  queen  to  her  dignity.  They  had  already  treated 
her  in  the  vile  ft  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwel  to  efcape 
when  they  might  have  eafily  apprehended  and  brought 
him  to  trial.  To  exalt  themfelves  was  their  only  aim. 

Eleven  days,  after  the  capitulation  at  Carberry  hill,  they 
held  a  convention,  in  which  they  very  properly  affumed 
the  name  of  lords  of  the  fecret  council,  and  iffued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  for  apprehending  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of 
the  king  \  offering  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  any  ^ 
perfon  who  fhould  bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  A  fearch  Several 
was  made  for  the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  nightperfons 
in  which  the  queen  was  confined  in  Lochleven  caule.la^en  11 P 
One  Sebaftian  a  Frenchman,  and  Captain  Blackader,^^01^1 
were  apprehended  •,  and  foon  after  James  Edmondftone^ing’s  niur- 
John  Blackader,  and  Mynart  Frafer,  were  taken  up<ler. 
and  imprifoned.  The  people  expebfed  full  and.fatis- 
fabtory  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  but  were  difap- 
pointed.  The  affirmation  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were 
poffeffed  of  evidence  which  could  condemn  him,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  no  better  than  an  artifice.  Sebaftian  found 
means  to  efcape  \  the  other  perfons  were  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  and  fuftained  it  without  making  any  confeffion  that 
the  nobles  could  publifh.  They  were  condemned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  executed,  as  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 

In  their  dying  moments  they  protefted  their  innocence. 

Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  Captain  Blacka¬ 
der  would  reveal  the  whole  fecret  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpcblators  were  prefen t.  ^  ^ 

No  information,  however,  could  be  derived  from  what  But  they 
he  faid  with  refpebl  to  the  regicides  }  but  while  he  fo-  make  no 
lemnly  protefted  that  his  life  was  unjuftly  taken  away,tc,^effion* 
he  averred  it  as  his  belief  that  the  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king’s  murder.  741 

The  lords  of  the  fecret  council  now  proceeded  to  the^^^eries 
greateft  enormities.  They  robbed  the  palace  of  Holy-  ^es  of" the 
roodhoufe  of  its  furniture  and  decorations  ;  converted  confedera- 
the  queen’s  plate  into  coin  j  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  ted  lords, 
her  jewels,  which  were  of  great  value }  and  while  the 
fablion  at  large  committed  thefe  abb  of  rubbery,  the 

earl 


(u)  “  Mr  Hume  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  there  is  not  the  ftighteft  pretence  of  a  reafon  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine  \  (Hi/l.  of  England,  vol.  v. 
p.  1  20.).  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  carl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  Throgmorton,  when  Elizabeth  in¬ 
terfered  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen  in  the  caftle  of  Lochleven  :  a  period  of 
time  when  thefe  ftatefmen  were  defirous  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when  in  particu¬ 
lar  they  were  abufing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  ;  {Keith,  p.  419.).  Nor  was  it  made 
ufc  of  by  Murray  before  the  Englifh  commiffioners.  Mary,  in  the  condition  to  which  the  nobles  had  reduced 
her,  could  not  well  think  of  a  ftep  of  this  fort,  although  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  had  been  as  ftrong  as  they 
were  pleafed  to  pronounce  it.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  greatnefs  of  her  diftrefs,  Hie  was  guarded  by  them  fo 
ftriblly,  as  to  make  it  vain  for  her  to  pretend  to  elude  their  vigilance.  In  regard,  too,  to  her  love  of  Bothwel, 
it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the  king  was  alive,  there  are  no  traces  of  their  improper  intercourfe. 
The  affair  of  Dunbar  was  a  criminal  fedubtion.  The  arts  of  a  profligate  man  overcame  her.  There  was  no 
fentiment  of  love  upon  either  fide.  After  her  marriage,  his  rudenefs  extinguifhed  in  her  altogether  any  remain 
of  kindnefs  and  refpebl  \  and  hence  the  coldnefs  with  which  fhe  parted  with  him.”  Stuart's  HiHory  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  2 53.  note. 
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ScrtlanH,  tnvl  of  Glencairn  ■with  folemn  hypocrify  de'moliftied  the 

. '  - 1  altar  in  the  queen’s  chapel,  and  defaced  and  deftroyed 

all  its  pictures  and  ornaments.  Thefe  exceffive  outra¬ 
ges,  however,  loft  them  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
an  affectation  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen.  The 
court  of  France,  as  loon  as  the  news  of  Mary’s  impri¬ 
sonment  arrived,  difpatched  M.  de  Villeroy  to  condole 
with  her  ori  her  misfortunes  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
fecret  council  would  not  admit  him  to  fee  her,  on 
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which  he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  country. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in 
France  5  and  to  the  promifes  of  this  ambitious  and 
treacherous  noble  the  king  trufted,  imagining  him  to 
be  a  Ready  friend  to  the  unfortunate  queen.  Elizabeth 
alfo  pretended  friendlhip,  and  threatened  the  affociated 
lords  \  but  as  they  had  every  reafon  to  doubt  her  fince- 
rity,  they  paid  no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  refa- 
fed  to  admit  her  ambaffador  to  Mary’s  prefence. 

From  all  thefe  appearances  of  friendlhip  Mary  nei¬ 
ther  did  nor  could  derive  any  real  affiftance.  On  the 
24th  of  July  1567,  the  lord  Lindfay,  whofe  imperious 
behaviour,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  approached*  to  irifanity,  was 
ordered  by  the  lords  to  wait  on  the  queen  at  Loch- 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  or  inftruments, 
and  was  inilru&ed  not  to  be  fparing  in  rudenefs  and 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  her  to  fubferibe  them.  By 
the  fir  ft,  the  was  to  reftgn  her  crown  to  her  infant  fon  \ 
by  the  fecond,  fhe  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent 
of  Scotland  \  and  by  the  third,  fhe  conflitnted  a  coun¬ 
cil  to  direct  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  ftiould  arrive 
in  Scotland,  or  on  the  event  of  his  death  or  refufal  of 
the  office.  On  the  part  of  the  queen  all  refiftance  was 
vain.  Sir  Robert  Melvii  allured  her,  that  her  beft 
friends  were  of  opinion,  that  what  fhe  did  by  compul- 
iion,  and  in  a  prifon,  could  have  no  power  to  bind  her  \ 
and  of  this  fhe  was  alfo  allured  by  Throgmorton,  the 
Engliih  ambaffador,  in  a  letter  which  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
vil  brought  in  the  fcabbard  of  his  fword.  Mary  there¬ 
fore,  forlorn  and  helplefs,  could  not  refill  the  barbarous 
rudenefs  with  which  Lindfay,  preffed  the  fubfeription 
of  fhe  papers,  though  fhe  would  not  read  them.  Five 
days  after,  the  lords  of  the  fecret  council  met  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince,  and  cort- 
fidered  themfelves  as  reprefenting  the  three  eliates  of 
the  kingdom.  A  proteftation  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  that  this  folemnity  fhould 
neither  prejudge  his  rights  of  fuccefiion  nor  thofe  of 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood.  The  young  prince  be¬ 
ing  prefented  to  them,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Ruthven 
appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  tVe  queen  renounced  in 
his  favour  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  gave  up  the 
papers,  which  (he  had  fubferibed,  and  furrendered  the 
fword,  feeptre,  and  royal  crown.  After  the  papers  were 
read,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Mar, 
and  Menteith,  with  the  mafter  of  Graham,  the  lord 
Hume,  and  Bothwel  bifhop  of  Orkney,  received  the 
queen’s  refignation  in  favour  of  her  fon  in  the  name  of 
the  three  eliates.  After  this  formality,  the  earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  bending  his  body,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  took  the  coronation-oath  for  the  prince,  enga¬ 
ging  that  he  fhould  rule  according  to  the  laws,  and  root 
out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  word  of  God.  Adam 
Bothwel  then  anointed  the  prince  king  of  Scotland  *,  a 
ceremony  with  which  John  Knox  was  difpleafed,  as  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  of  Jewifti  invention,  This  prelate  next 


delivered  to  him  the  fword  and  the  feeptre,  rr.d  finally  Scotland, 
put  the  crown  on  his  head.  In  the  pioceffion  to  the 
caftle  from  the  church,  where  the  inauguration  was  per¬ 
formed,  and  where  John  Knox  preached  the  inaugura- 
tidn  fermon,  the  earl  of  Athol  carried  the  crown,  Mor¬ 
ton  the  feeptre,  Glencairn  the  fword,  and  the  earl  of  ^ 
Mar  carried  the  prince  in  his  arms.  Thefe  folemnities  Difappro- 
received  no  countenance  from  Elizabeth  ;  and  Throg-  ved  by 
morion,  by  her  exprefs  command,  was  not  prefent  at  Elizabeth, 
them.  ^ 

Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  Murray  return-  Murray  re¬ 
ed  from  France  ;  and  his  prefence  gave  fucli  a  ftrength  turns  from 
and  firmnefs  to  his  fadlion,  that  very  little  oppofition France- 
could  be  given  by  the  parti  fans  of  Mary,  who  were  un-  ^ 
fettled  and  defponding  for  want  of  a  leader.  A  fhort  He  pays  a 
time  after  his  arrival,  this  monllrous  hypocrite  and  t’rai-  vifit  to  the 
tor  waited  on  his  diftreffed  and  infulted  fovereign  at  clueen  at 
Lochleven.  His  defigrt  was  to  get  her  to  defire  him  to  LocWeven> 
accept  of  the  regency,  which  he  othenvife  pretended  to 
declin'e.  The  queen,  unYufpicioOs  of  the  deepnefs  of 
his  arts,  confcious  of  the  gratitude  he  owed  her,  and 
'trading  to  his  natural  aftemdn,  and  their  tie  of  a  com¬ 
mon  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  Welcome.  She 
was  in  hade  to  pour  forth  her  foul  to  him  \  and  with 
tears  and  lamentations  related  her  condition  and  her  fuf- 
ferings.  He  heard  her  With  attention  :  and  turned  oc- 
cafionally  his  difeourfe  to  the  topics  which  might  lead 
her  to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  difguife  in  thofe 
fituations  in  which  he  was  mod  anxious  to  obferve  it. 

His  eye  and  his  penetration  were  fully  employed  }  but 
her  diftrefs  awakened  not  his  tendernefs.  He  feemed  to 
be  in  fufpenfe  \  and  from  the  guardednefs  of  his  conver- 
fation  (lie  could  gather  neither  hope  nor  fear.  She  beg¬ 
ged  him  to  be  free  with  her,  as  he  was  her  only  friend. 

He  yielded  to  her  intreaties  as  if  with  pain  and  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  and  taking  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  her  con- 
du6l,  deferibed  it  with  all  the  feverity  that  could  affedl 
her  mod.  He  could  di (cover  no  apology  For  her  mif- 
government  and  disorders ;  and,  with  a  mortifying 
plainnefs,  he  preffed  on  her  confcience  and  her  honour. 

At  times  (lie  wept  bitterly.  Some  errors  (lie  confeffedj 
and  againft  calumnies  fhe  warmly  vindicated  herfelf. 

But  all  (he  could  urge  in  her  behalf  made  no  impreffion 
on  him  ;  and  he  fpoke  to  her  of  the  mercy  of  God  as 
her  chief  refuge.  She  was  torn  with  apprehenfions,  and 
nearly  diftra&ed  with  defpair.  He  dropped  fome  \v0rd3 
of  confolation  ;  and  after  expreffing  an  attachment  to 
her  interefts,  gave  her  his  promife  to  employ  all  his 
confequence  to  fecure  her  life.  As  to  her  liberty,  he 
told  her,  that  to  achieve  it  wa$  beyond  all  his  efforts  , 
and  that  it  was  not  good  for  her  to  defire  it.  Starting 
from  her  feat,  (lie  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  killing 
him  as  her  deliverer  from  the  fcaffold,  folicited  his  im¬ 
mediate  acceptance  of  the  regency.  He  declared  he  ^  747 
had  many  reafons  to  refufe  the  regency.  She  implored  duces  her 
and  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  her  in  the  extremity  to  preft 
of  her  wretchednefs.  There  was  no  other  method,  (lie  1dm  to  ac- 
faid,  by  which  (lie  herfelf  could  be  faved,  her  fon  pro- ccpt  oft^c 
te&ed,  and  her  realm  rightly  governed.  He  gave  way  reSenc- ' 
to  her  anxiety  and  folicitations.  She  befought  him  to 
make  the  moft  unbounded  ufe  of  her  name  and  autho¬ 
rity,  defired  him  to  keep  for  her  the  jewels  that  yet  re¬ 
mained  with  her,  and  recommended  it  to  him  to  get  an 
early  poffeftion  of  all  the  forts  of  her  kingdom.  He 
now  took  his  leave  of  her,  and  embracing  anew  this  pi¬ 
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Scotland,  ous  traitor,  fhe  fcnt  her  blcfiing  with  him  to  the  prince 
her  fon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  was 
ftruggling  with  the  greateft  difficulties.  Sir  William 
Murray  and  Kitkaldy  of  Grange  had  put  to  fea  in 
fearch  of  him.  He  had  been  obliged  to  exercife  piracy 
in  order  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  his  followers.  His  pur- 
fuers  came  on  him  unexpectedly  at  the  Orkney  illands, 
and  took  three  of  his  (hips  ;  but  he  himfelf  made  his 
cfcape.  Soon  after,  having  feized  a  Turkiffi  trader  on 
the  coaft  of  Norway,  two  ffiips  of  war  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  gave  chace  to  him  as  a  pirate.  An 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  Bothwel  was  taken.  His 
officers  and  mariners  were  hanged  in  Denmark  ;  but 
Bothwel  himfelf,  being  known  by  fome  Scottifh  mer¬ 
chants,  had  his  life  fpared.  He  wras  thrown,  however, 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  years ;  and  at 
laft  died  melancholy  and  diftraCed.  The  regent  fent 
commiffioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  demand  him 
as  a  prifoner  ;  but  that  prince,  confidering  him  as  a  trai¬ 
tor  and  ufurper,  totally  difregarded  his  requeft. 

The  dreadful  fate  of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  fituation  of  the  queen.  Her  enemies,  b?nt 
Mar^and  on  c^unmiating  her,  produced  letters,  which  they  faid 
Bothwel.  were  written  and  ^ent  hy  her  t0  that  licentious  nobleman 
during  the  life  of  the  king.  '  Thefe  letters  are  now  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted  to  have  been  forged  by  the  rebels 
themfelves,  who  praCifed  likewife  on  fome  fervants  of 
750  Bothwel  to  accufe  the  queen  of  the  murder  of  her  huf- 
Servants  of  band.  The  letters  for  fome  time  gained  credit  ;  but  the 
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confeffions  of  the  fervants  were  all  in  her  favour.  When 
on  the  fcaffold,  they  addreffed  themfelves  to  the  people; 
and  after  having  folemnly  declared  the  innocence  of  the 
queen,  they  protefted  before  God  and  his  angels,  that 
the  earl  of  Bothwel  had  informed  them  that  the  earls  of 
Murray  and  Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king’s 
murder. 

It  was  impoffible  that  fuch  tranfaftions  could  advance 
the  popularity  of  the  regent.  His  unbounded  ambition 
and  cruelty  to  his  fovereign  began  at  laft  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  a  party  was  forming  itfelf  in 
favour  of  the  queen.  She  had  been  often  meditating  her 
efcape  from  prifon  ;  and  ffie  at  laft  effeCed  it  by  mean9 
The^queen  a  y°ung  gentleman  George  Douglas,  brother  to  her 
cfcapes  '  keeper,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  On  the  2d 
from  prifon.  day  of  May  1568,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
An.  1568.  wben  her  keeper  was  at  fupper  with  his  family,  George 
Douglas,  poffeffing  himfelf  of  the  keys  of  the  caftle, 
haftened  to  her  apartment,  and  condu&ed  her  out  of 
prifon.  Having  locked  the  gates  of  the  caftle,  they 
immediately  entered  a  boat  which  waited  for  them;  and 
being  rowed  acrofs  the  lake,  the  lord  Seton  received  the 
queen  with  a  chofen  band  of  horfemen  in  complete  ar¬ 
mour.  That  night  he  conveyed  her  to  his  houfe  of 
Niddrie  in  Weft  Lothian  ;  where  having  refted  a  few 
hours,  flie  fet  out  for  Hamilton. 

The  efcape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 
greateft  confternation.  Many  forfook  the  regent  open- 
ly  ;  and  {till  more  made  their  fubmiffions  privately,  or 
The  regent  concealed  themfelves.  He  did  not,  however,  defpond  ; 
raifes  an  ^ut  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  by  force  of  arms.  The 

army.  queen  foon  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and 

the  regent  oppofed  her  with  4000.  Mary,  however, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  rifk  a  battle  ;  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  regent  as  a  general,  and  that  his  officers 
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were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience.  But  Scotland. 
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petuofity  of  her  troops.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  May  1568,  at  Langfide  near  Glafgow ;  in  army  de- 
which  Mary’s  army  was  defeated,  and  her  laft  hopes  feated  at 
blafted.  The  unfortunate  queen  tied  towards  Kirkcud-  Langfide 
bright ;  where  finding  a  place  of  fafety,  fhe  deliberated  near 
on  the  plan  (he  ffiould  afterwards  follow.  The  refultof^°W’ 
her  deliberations,  as  frequently  happens  in  cafes  of  per¬ 
plexity,  led  her  to  take  the  worft  poffible  ftep.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  perfidy  which  fhe  had  found  in  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  fhe  would  now  re- 
fufe  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  retire  into  England.  To  this  fhe  had  ghe  relolVe3 
been  folicited  by  Elizabeth  during  her  confinement  in  to  fly  into 
Lochleven  caftle  ;  and  ffie  now  refolved,  in  oppofition  -England, 
to  the  advice  of  her  moft  faithful  counfellors,  to  make 
the  fatal  experiment.  ^ 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herries  addreffed  and  puts 
a  letter  to  Mr  Lauder,  the  deputy-commander  at  Car- her  defign 
lifle  ;  and  after  detailing  her  defeat  at  Langfide,  defired in  execu“ 
to  know  if  fhe  might  truft  herfelf  on  Englifh  ground. tl0n* 

This  officer  wrote  inftantly  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  faid, 
that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the  frontiers  being 
abfent,  he  could  not  of  his  private  authority  give  a  for¬ 
mal  affurance  in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  ftate  of 
a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  fend  by  poll  to  his  court 
to  know  the  pleafure  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  that  if  in  the 
mean  time  any  neceffity  fhould  force  Mary  to  Carlifle, 
he  would  receive  her  with  joy,  and  proteC  her  againft 
her  enemies.  Mary,  however,  before  the  meffenger 
could  return,  had  embarked  in  a  fifhing  boat  with  16 
attendants.  In  a  few  hours  fhe  landed  at  Wirkington 
in  Cumberland  ;  and  from  thence  fhe  proceeded  to 
Cockermouth,  where  fhe  continued  till  Mr  Lauder, 
having  affembled  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  con¬ 
duced  her  with  the  greateft  refpedl  to  the  caftle  of 
Carlifle.  756 

To  Elizabeth  ffie  announced  her  arrival  in  a  dif- Announces 
patch,  which  deferibed  her  late  misfortunes  in  general  her  arrival 
and  pathetic  terms,  and  in  which  fhe  expreffed  an  ear-  ,za" 
neft  folicitude  to  pay  her  a  vifit  at  court,  and  the  deep 
fenfe  fhe  entertained  of  her  friendfliip  and  generofity. 

The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters, 
condoled  with  her  on  her  fituation,  and  gave  her  affu- 
rances  of  all  the  favour  and  proteCion  that  were  due  to 
the  juftice  of  her  caufe.  But  as  they  were  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mary  took  the 
alarm.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  inftruC  Lord  Fle¬ 
ming  to  repair  to  France  ;  and  fhe  intruded  Lord  Her¬ 
ries  with  a  moft  prefling  remonftrance  to  Elizabeth. 

Her  anxiety  for  an  interview*  in  order  to  vindicate  her  ana7p5refles 
conduC,  her  ability  to  do  fo  in  the  moft  fatisfaCory  her  for  an 
manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  ingratitude,  the  interview, 
crimes,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  were  urged  to 
this  princefs.  A  delay  in  the  ftate  of  her  affairs  wfas  re- 
prefented  as  nearly  equivalent  to  abfolute  deftru&ion. 

An  immediate  proof  w*as  therefore  requefted  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  of  the  fincerity  of  her  profeffions.  If  fhe  was 
unwilling  to  admit  into  her  prefence  a  queen,  a  relation, 
and  a  friend,  fhe  wras  reminded,  that  as  Mary’s  entrance 
into  her  dominions  had  been  voluntary,  her  departure 
ought  to  be  equally  free  and  unreftrained.  She  valued 
the  proteCion  of  the  queen  of  England  above  that  of 
every  other  potentate  on  earth  5  but  if  it  could  not  be 
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granted,  Hie  would  folicit  the  amity,  and  Implore  the 
aid,  of  powers  who  would  commiferate  her  afflictions, 
and  be  forward  to  relieve  them.  Amidft  remonftranees, 
however,  which  were  fo  juft  and  natural,  Mary  did  not 
fail  to  give  thanks  to  Elizabeth  for  the  courtefy  with 
which  the  had  hitherto  been  treated  in  the  caftle  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  She  alfo  Look  the  opportunity  of  begging  that  this 
princefs  would  avert  the  cruelty  of  the  regent  from  her 
adherents,  and  engage  him  not  to  waile  her  kingdom 
with  hostility  and  ravages  j  and  (he  had  the  prudence  to 
pay  her  compliments  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Secreta¬ 
ry  Cecil,  and  to  court  his  kind  offices  in  extricating  her 
from  her  difficulties  and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remonftranees.  The  voluntary  offer  of  Mary  to  plead 
her  caufe  in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  fatisfy 
all  her  fcruples  was  rejeCled.  Her  difafters  were 
a  matter  rather  of  exultation  than  of  pity.  The  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Engliih  queen,  and  thofe  of  her  ftatef- 
men,  were  not  direCfed  by  maxims  of  equity,  of  com¬ 
panion,  or  of  generofity.  They  confidered  the  flight 
of  Mary  into  England  as  an  incident  that  was  fortunate 
and  favourable  to  them  •,  and  they  were  folicitous  to 
adopt  thofe  meafures  which  might  enable  them  to  draw 
from  it  the  greateft  profit  and  advantage.  If  the  queen 
of  Scots  were  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  dominions, 
it  was  probable  that  fhe  would  foon  be  in  a  condition  to 
deftroy  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction,  who  were 
the  friends  of  England.  X  lie  houfe  of  Hamilton,  who 
were  now  zealous  in  the  interefts  of  France,  would  rife 
to  conflderation  and  power.  England  w^ould  be  kept 
in  perpetual  broils  on  the  frontiers  $  Ireland  would  re¬ 
ceive  moleftation  from  the  Scots,  and  its  difturbances 
grow  important  and  dangerous.  Mary  would  renew 
With  redoubled  ardour  her  defigns  againft  the  Proteftant 
religion  ;  and  a  French  army  would  again  be  introduced 
into  Scotland.  For  thefe  reafons,  Elizabeth  and  her 
mmifters  determining  not  to  reftore  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  her  throne,  confidered  what  might  be  the  probable 
confequences  of  permitting  her  to  remain  at  liberty  in 
England.  In  this  fituation,  fhe  wtould  augment  the 
number  of  her  partizans,  fend  her  emiffaries  to  every 
quarter,  and  inculcate  her  title  to  the  crown.  Foreign 
ambaffadors  would  afford  her  aid,  and  take  a  fflare  in 
her  intrigues ;  and  Scotland,  where  there  was  fo  high 
an  object  to  be  gained,  would  enter  with  cordiality  in¬ 
to  her  views.  This  plan  being  alfo  hazardous,  it  was 
deliberated  whether  the  queen  of  Scots  might  not  be 
allowed  to  take  a  voyage  to  France.  But  all  the  pre- 
tenfions  which  had  hitherto  threatened  the  crown  of 
Elizabeth  would  in  this  cafe  be  revived.  A  ftrong  re- 
femment  to  her  would  even  urge  Mary  and  Charleslx. 
to  the  boldeft  and  moft  defperate  enterprifes.  The  party 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  England,  ftrong  from  motives 
of  religion  and  afleCtion,  and  from  difeontents  and  the 
love  of  change,  would  ftimulate  their  anger  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  England  had  now  no  territories  in  France.  A 
war  with  that  country  and  with  Scotland  would  involve 
the  greateft  dangers.  On  revolving  thefe  meafures  and 
topics,  Elizabeth  and  her  councilors  were  induced  to 
conclude,  that  it  was  by  far  the  wifeft  expedient  to 
keep  the  queen  of  Scots  in  confinement,  to  invent  me¬ 
thod  to  augment  her  diftrefc,  to  give  countenance  to 
the  regent,  and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  dependence  and 
fubjeftion. 
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In  confequence  of  this  cruel  and  unjuft  refoiatlon,  Scotland. 

Mary  was  acquainted,  that  lhe  could  not  be  admitted' - 

to  Elizabeth’s  prefence  till  (he  had  cleared  herfelf  ofEli 
the  crimes  imputed  to  her  $  (he  was  warned  not  to  think  refulirm 
of  introducing  French  troops  into  Scotland  5  and  it  was  admit  the 
hinted,  that  for  the  more  lecurity  the  ought  to  be  re.  queen  into 
moved  farther  from  the  frontier.  This  xnetTiige  at  oncei""  "  * 
fltowed  Mary  the  imprudence  of  her  con  dud  in  trufting 
herfelf  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  error  could  not  now  be 
remedied.  She  was  watched  to  prevent  her  efcape,  and 
all  her  remonftranees  were  vain.  The  earl  of  Murray 
had  offered  to  accufe  her  5  and  it  was  at  laft  concluded 
that  Elizabeth  could  not,  confiftently  with  her  own  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  government,  fuffer  the 
queen  of  Scots  to  come  into  her  prefence,  to  depart  out 
of  England,  or  to  be  reftored  to  her  dignity,  till  her 
caufe  lhould  be  tried  and  decided.  An  order  w'asMary  i* 
given  to  remove  her  from  Carlifle  caftle  to  a  place  ofre moved 
ftrength  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  borders,  to  con- rrom  Car- 
fine  her  more  clofely,  and  to  guard  againft  all  poffibility  and 
of  an  efcape.  C  Q  ey  , 

In  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  tranfaCtions, 
a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  for  its 
injuftice  and  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  hiftory.  Mary, 
confined  and  apprehenfive,  fubmitted  to  be  tried  as  they 
thought  proper.  The  regent,  who  was  to  be  the  accu- 
fer,  was  fummoned  into  England,  and  commiffioners 
were  appointed  on  both  fides.  On  the  4th  of  OClober,  7 6z 
the  commiffioners  met  at  York  }  and  four  days  after,  Commif- 
the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were  called  to  make  floner*  *?r 
known  their  complaints.  They  related  the  moft  mate- meet  at 
rial  circumftances  of  the  cruel  ufage  lhe  had  received.  York. 

I  heir  accufations  were  an  alarming  introduction  to  the 
bufinefs  in  which  the  regent  had  embarked ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  encouragement  fhown  to  him  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  he .  was  affailed  by  apprehenfions.  The  arti¬ 
fices  of  Maitland  added  to  his  alarms.  Inftead  of  pro-T 
ceeding  inftantly  to  defend  himfelf,  or  to  accufe  thebehaW 
queen,  he  fought  permiflion  to  relate  his  doubts  and  of  Murray, 
fcruples  to  the  Englifli  commiffioners.  In  his  own 
name,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  affociates,  lie  de¬ 
manded  whether  they  had  fufficient  authority  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  pronounce,  in  the  cafe  of  the  murder,  Guilty 
or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  evidence  that  fhould  be 
laid  before  them  5  whether  they  w'ould  a&ually  exereife 
this  power  ;  whether,  in  the  event  of  her  criminality, 
their  fovereign  fhould  ^be  delivered  to  him  and  his 
friends,  or  detained  in  England  in  fuch  a  way  as  that 
no  danger  fhould  enfue  from  her  activity  5  and  whether 
on  her  conviction,  the  queen  of  England  would  allow 
his  proceedings,  and  thofe  of  his  party,  to  be  proper, 
maintain  the  government  of  the  young  king,  and  fup- 
port  him  in  the  regency  in  the  terms  of  the  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  which  had  confirmed  him  in  that  office.  To 
thefe  requifitions,  it  was  anfwered,  on  the  part  of  the 
Engliffi  deputies,  that  their  commiffion  was  fo  ample, 
that  they  could  enter  on  and  proceed  in  the  controver¬ 
sy  >  and  that  they  had  liberty  to  declare,  that  their  fo¬ 
vereign  would  not  reftore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her 
crown,  if  fatisfa&ory  proofs  of  her  crime  fhould  be  pro¬ 
duced  j  but  that  they  knew  not,  and  were  not  inftruCt- 
ed  to  fay,  in  what  manner  fhe  would  finally  conduct 
herfelf  as  to  her  perfon  and  punifliment.  With  regard 
to  the  fovereignty  of  the  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  they  were  points,  they  obferved,  which 
4  Z 
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Scotland,  might  be  canvaffed  at  a  future  period,  ihefe  replies 
did  not  pleafe  the  regent  and  his  affociates  *?  and  they 
requeiied  the  Englifh  commillioners  to  trail  Trait  their 
doubts  and  fcmples  to  be  examined  and  anfwered  by 
Elizabeth. 

But  while  the  regent  difcovered  in  this  manner  his 
apprehenlions,  he  yet  affirmed  that  he  was  -able  to  an- 
fwer  the  charges  brought  againfl  him  and  his  faction ;  and 
this  being  in  a  great  meafure  a  matter  di flinch  from  the 
controverfy  refpedting  the  murder,  he  was  defired  to 
764  proceed.  It  was  contended,  that  Bothwel,  who  had 
His  accufa-  the  chief  concern  in  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley,  poh 
tiork  againit  fcfled  fuch  credit  with  the  queen,  that  within  three 
Mary,  months  after  that  horrible  event,  he  feized  her  perlon 
and  led  her  captive  to  Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  and  married  her  :  that  the  nobility,  being  mo¬ 
ved  with  his  crimes,  did  confederate  to  punifli  him ^  to 
relieve  her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  raviihed 
her,  and  who  could  not  be  her  liufband  j  and  to  preferve 
the  life  of  the  prince  :  that  having  taken  arms  for  thefe 
purpofes,  the  earl  marched  againfl  them  \  but  that,  pro- 
pofing  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  fingle  combat,  his  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted  :  that  he  declined  to  enter  the  lifts, 
and  fled  :  that  the  queen,  preferring  his  impunity  to  her 
own  honour,  favoured  his  efcape  by  going  over  to  the 
nobility  :  that  they  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  informed  her  of  the  motives  of  their  proceedings, 
requefted  her  to  take  the  proper  fteps  againit  him  and 
the  other  regicides,  and  intreated  her  to  diffolve  her 
pretended  marriage,  to  take  care  of  her  fon,  and  to  con- 
fult  the  tranquillity  of  her  realm  :  that  this  treatment 
being  offenfive  to  her,  (lie  menaced  them  with  ven¬ 
geance,  and  offered  to  furrender  her  crown  if  they 
would  permit  her  to  poffefs  the  murderer  of  her  hufband  : 
that  her  inflexible  mind,  and  the  neceflities  of  the  (late, 
compelled  them  to  keep  her  at  a  diftance  from  him,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with  his  adherents  : 
that  during  her  confinement,  finding  herfelf  fatigued 
with  the  troubles  of  royalty,  and  unfit  for  them  from 
vexation  of  fpirit  and  the  weaknefs  of  her  body  and  in- 
tellea,  flie  freely  and  of  her  own  will  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  fon,  and  conftituted  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent  *,  that  the  king  accordingly  had  been  crowned, 
and  Murray  admitted  to  the  regency j  that  the  fandtion 
of  the  three  eftates  affembled  in  parliament  having  con¬ 
firmed  thefe  appointments,  an  univerfal  obedience  of 
the  people  had  enfued,  and  a  fteady  adminiftration  of 
juftice  had  taken  place  :  that  certain  perfons,  however, 
envious  of  the  public  peace  and  order,  had  brought  her 
out  of  prifon,  and  had  engaged  to  fubvert  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  they  had  been  difappointed  in  their  wicked 
attempts  5  and  that  it  was  moft  juft  and  equitable,  that 
the  king  and  the  regent  fhould  be  fupported  in  power, 
in  oppofition  to  a  rebellious  and  turbulent  faflion. 

7^5  This  apology,  fo  impeife#,  fo  impudent,  and  fo  ,ir- 

b°y  thede-  reconcileable  with  hiftory,  received  a  complete  confuta- 
puties  of  tion  from  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  1  o 
Mary.  take  arms  againfl  her  becaufe  Bothwel  had  her  favour, 
was,  they  faid,  a  lame  juftification  of  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  his  friends ;  fmee  it  had  never  been  properly 
manifefted  to  her  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  her  huf- 
band.  He  had  indeed  been  fufpe&ed  of  this  crime  *? 
but  had  been  tried  by  bis  peers,  and  acquitted.  His 
acquittal  had  been  ratified  in  parliament,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  exprefs  approbation  of  the  party  who  were 
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now  fo  loud  in  accufing  him,  and  who  had  confpiied  Scotland* 
againfl  her  authority.  Thefe  rebels  had  even  urged'  ~v  - 
her  to  acccmplifh  her  marriage  with  him,  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  as  the  fitteft  perlon  to  govern  the  realm, 
and  had  fuoferibed  a  bond  aliening  his  innocence,  and 
binding  themfelves  to  challenge  and  punifh  all  his  ad- 
verfaries  and  opponents.  They  had  never,  either  before 
or  after  the  marriage,  like  true  fubjedts,  advertifed 
the  queen  of  his  guilt,  till,  having  experience  of  their 
flrength,  they  fecretly  took  arms,  and  invtfted  her  in 
Borthwick  caftle.  The  firft  mark  of  their  difpleafure 
was  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  hoftility,  and  the  dif- 
play  of  warlike  banners.  She  made  her  efcape  to  Dun¬ 
bar  •  and  they  returning  to  Edinburgh,.  levied  troops, 
illued  proclamations,  took  the  field  againfl  her,  under 
pretence  of  delivering  her  from  his  tyranny,  and 
got  poffeffion  of  her  perfon.  She  was  willing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  was  very  far  from  pre¬ 
ferring  his  impunity  to  her  honour.  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  in  obedience  to  inftruflions  from  them,  de¬ 
fined  her  to  caufe  him  to  retire,  and  invited  her  to  pafs 
to  them  under  the  promife  of  being  ferved  and  obeyed 
as  their  fovereign.  She  confented,  and  Kirkaldy  ta¬ 
king  Bothwel  by  the  hand,  recommended  it  to  him  to 
depart,  and  allured  him  that  no  man  would  purfue 
him.  It  was  by  tlieir  own  contrivance  that  he  fled } 
and  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  taken  him  :  but  they 
fhowed  not  the  fmalleft  defire  to  make  him  their  pvi- 
foner.  He  remained,  too,  for  fome  time,  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  was  unmolefled  by  them  }  and  it  w?as  not  till 
he  was  on  the  feas  that  they  affe&ed  to  go  in  fearcli 
of  him.  When  ihe  furrendered  herlelf  in  the  fight  cf 
their  army,  the  earl  of  Morton  ratified  the  ftipulaiions 
of  Kirkaldy,  made  obeifance  to  her  in  their  names, 
and  promifed  her  all  the  fervice  and  honour  which  had 
ever* been  paid  to  any  of  her  predeceffors.  They  were 
not  flaves,  however,  to  their  engagements.  I  hey  car¬ 
ried  her  to  Edinburgh,  but  did  not  lodge  her  in  her 
palace.  She  was  committed  to  the  houfe  of  a  burgeis, 
and  treated  with  the  vileft  indignities.  She  indeed 
broke  out  into  menaces,  and  threatened  them  \  nor  was 
this  a  matter  either  of  blarne  or  of  wonder.  But  it  was 
utterly  falfe  that  flic  had  ever  made  any  offer  of  giving 
away  her  crown,  if  Ihe  might  poffefs  Bothwel.  In  the 
midft  of  her  fufferings,  fhe  had  even  required  them  by 
Secretary  Maitland  to  fpecify  their  complaints,  and  be- 
fought  them  to  allow  her  to  appear  in  parliament,  and 
to  "join  and  aflift  in  feeking  a  remedy  to  them  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  three  eftates.  This  overture,  however, 
fo  falutary  and  fubmiflive,  they  abfolutely  reje&ed. — 

They  were  animated  by  purpofes  of  ambition,  and  had 
not  in  view  a  redrefs  of  grievances.  .  They  forced  her 
from  her  capital  in  the  night,  and  imprifoned  her  in 
Lochleven  5  and  there,  they  affirm,  being  exhaufled 
with  the  toils  of  government  and  the  languors  of  fick- 
nefs,  fhe,  without  conftraint  or  folicitation,  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  fon,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
be  regent  during  his  minority.  This  indeed  was  to 
affume  an  unlimited  power  over  fafls  5  but  the  truth 
could  neither  be  concealed,  fubverted,  nor  palliated. 

She  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  unaffailed  by  maladies, 
and  without  any  infirmity  that  could  induce  her  to  fur- 
render  the  government  of  her  kingdom.  Nor  was  it 
unknown  to  them  that  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  ba¬ 
rons  Tullibardin  and  Lethington,  principal  men  of  their 

council, 
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d*  council,  difpatched  Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  her  with  a 
ring  and  prefents,  with  a  recommendation  to  fubfcribe 
whatever  papers  fhould  be  laid  before  her,  as  the  only 
means  in  her  power  to  fave  her  life,  and  with  an  aflurance 
that  what  ihe  did  under  captivity  could  not  operate  to 
her  injury.  Melvil,  too,  communicated  to  her  an  in¬ 
timation  in  waiting  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
W’hich  gave  her  the  fame  advice  and  the  fame  aflurance. 
To  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  fhe  fent  an  anfwer,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  fhe  wTould  follow  his  counfel  3  and  en¬ 
joining  him  to  declare  to  his  miftrefs  her  haplefs  flate, 
and  that  her  refignation  of  her  crown  was  conftrained. 
Nor  did  this  ambaflador  negleft  her  commifTion  3  and  it 
was  a  popular  peri'uafion  that  Elizabeth  wrould  have 
inarched  an  army  to  her  relief,  if  (lie  had  not  been  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  threats  of  the  rebels,  that  the  blood  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  -would  be  the  wages  of  her  foldiers. 
It  was  alfo  not  to  be  contradidled,  that  wrhen  the  lord 
Lindfay  prefented  to  his  fovereign  the  inftruments  of 
refignation,  he  menaced  her  with  a  clofer  prifon  and  a 
fpeedy  death  if  ihe  Oiould  refufe  to  fubfcribe  them.  It 
was  under  an  extreme  terror,  and  with  many  tears,  that 
ihe  put  her  name  to  them.  She  did  not  confider  them 
as  her  deeds  3  did  not  read  them  3  and  proteded,  that 
when  (lie  was  at  liberty,  fhe  would  difavow  fiibfcriptions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  her.  Even  Douglas,  the 
keeper  of  Lochleven,  could  not  endure  to  be  a  witnefs 
of  the  violence  employed  againd  her.  He  departed  out 
of  her  prefence,  that  he  might  not  fee  her  furrender  her 
rights  againit  her  will ;  and  he  fought  and  obtained 
from  her  a  certificate,  that  he  was  not  acceffory  to  this 
compulfion  and  outrage.  Nor  was  it  confident  with  the 
flighted  probability  or  reafon,  that  fhe  would,  of  her 
own  accord,  execute  a  refignation  of  her  royal  edate, 
and  retain  no  provifion  for  her  future  maintenance. 
Yet  by  thefe  extraordinary  deeds,  the  condition  to 
which  die  was  reduced  was  mod  miferable  and  wretch¬ 
ed.  For  no  portion  of  her  revenue  was  referred  to  her, 
and  no  fecurity  of  any  kind  wras  granted  either  for  her 
liberty  or  her  life.  As  to  the  coronation  of  the  prince, 
it  could  have  no  validity,  being  founded  in  a  pretended 
and  forced  refignation.  It  was  alfo  defective  in  form  3 
for  there  were  in  Scotland  more  than  a  hundred  earls, 
bifhops,  and  lords ;  and  of  thefe  the  whole,  or  at  leafl 
the  major  part,  ought  to  concur  in  matters  of  import¬ 
ance.  Nowt  there  did  not  afiid  in  it  more  than  four 
earls,  fix  lords,  one  bifhop,  and  two  or  three  abbots. 
Proteftations,  too,  were  openly  made,  that  nothing  tranf- 
acted  at  that  period  fhould  be  any  prejudice  to  the 
queen,  her  eftate,  and  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland, 
neither  could  it  be  rightly  conceived,  that  if  the  queen 
had  willingly  furrendered  her  dignities,  (lie  wrould  have 
named  the  earl  of  Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference 
to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  a  natural  and 
proper  claim  to  it,  and  who  had  deferved  well  of  her 
country  by  difeharging  that  high  office  during  her  mi¬ 
nority.  As  to  the  ratification  of  the  invefiiture  of  the 
young  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  by 
the  eftates,  it  was  obfervable,  that  this  was  done  in  an 
illegal  parliament.  It  was  an  invalid  confirmation  of 
deeds  which  in  themfelves  had  no  inherent  power  or 
efficacy.  The  principal  nobility,  too,  obje&ed  in  this 
parliament  to  this  ratification.  Protefiations  were  made 
before  the  lords  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  before  the 
three  eftates,  to  interrupt  and  defeat  tranfaftions  which 
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w7ere  hofiile  to  the  confiitution  and  the  laws.  Nor  Scotland. 
wras  it  true  that  the  government  of  the  king  and  the  re-  — y™-* 

gent  w'as  univerfally  obeyed,  and  adminiftered  with 
equity  and  approbation  :  for  a  great  divifion  of  the  no¬ 
bility  never  acknowledged  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  courts  but  in  her  name  3  and 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  adminiftration  of  the  ufurpers 
had  been  marked  and  difiinguifiied  by  enormous  cruel¬ 
ties  and  oppreffions,  .  Many  honourable  families  and 
loyal  fubjefls  had  been  perfecuted  to  ruin,  and  plunder¬ 
ed  of  their  wealth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  foldiers 
who  upheld  this  infolent  domination  ;  and  murder  and 
bloodfiied,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  ages.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  it 
was  inferred,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  fupport  the 
queen  of  Scots,  to  reftore  her  to  her  crown,  and  to 
overthrow’  the  powder  of  a  moil  unnatural  and  rebellious 
faction.  _  ?65 

To  thefe  fa<5!s  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make  The  recent 
any  objedfion  3  and  though  required  by  the  Englifh  unable  to 
commiffioners  to  produce  better  reafons  for  his  treat-  xe?lf* 
ment  of  the  queen,  he  did  not  advance  any  thing  in  his 
own  behalf.  He  even  allowed  the  charges  of  treafon 
and  ufurpation  to  be  prefled  againfi:  him,  without  pre¬ 
fuming  to  anfwer.  This  furpriling  behaviour,  which 
might  readily  have  been  confirued  into  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  guilt,  it  feems,  proceeded  from  fome  con¬ 
ferences  which  he  had  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This 
nobleman  wras  a  zealous  partizan  for  the  fucceffion  of 
Mary  to  the  Englifh  crown.  He  wTas  firongly  poflefled 
with  the  opinion,  that  his  miftrefs,  while  ihe  was  dif- 
pofed  to  gratify  her  animofity  and  jealoufies  againfi  the 
queen  of  Scots,  wras  fecretly  refolved,  by  fixing  a  fiain 
on  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether  from  the  fucceffion, 
and  to  involve  her  fon  in  her  difgrace.  He  was  eager 
to  defeat  a  purpefe,  which  he  conceived  to  be  not  only 
unjuft  in  itfelf,  but  highly  detrimental  to  his  country. 

It  w’as  in  his  power  to  act  with  this  view  3  and  he  ob- 
ferved  with  pleafure,  that  Maitland  of  Lethington  was 
favourable  to  Mary.  To  this  ftatefman,  accordingly, 
he  ventured  to  exprefs  his  furnrife,  that  the  regent  could 
be  allured  to  think  of  an  attempt  fo  blameable  as  that 
of  criminating  his  fovereign.  If  Mary  had  really  given 
offence  by  mifearriage  and  miftakes,  it  wTas  not  the  fcufi- 
nefs  of  a  good  fisbjedt  induftrioufiy  to  hold  her  out  to 
fcorn.  Anxious  and  repeated  conferences  were  held 
by  them  3  and  at  length  it  was  formally  agreed,  that 
the  regent  fhould  not  accufe  the  queen  of  Scots  3  and 
that  the  duke  in  return  fhould  protect  him  in  the  favour 
of  Elizabeth,  and  fecure  him  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  re- 

genCy*  . 

But  while  the  regent  engaged  himfelf  in  this  in-  His  ex- 
trigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was  defirous  not-  treme  inii- 
withftanding  of  gratifying  the  refentments  of  Eliza- dioillne*% 
beth,  and  of  advancing  his  own  interefts  by  undermin-^^-’150' 
ing  fecretly  the  fame  and  reputation  of  his  fovereign. 

He  initrudted  Maitland,  George  Buchanan,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  John  Wood,  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Suffex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  as  private  perfons,  and  not  in  their 
character  of  commiffioners,  the  letters  to  Bothwel,  and 
the  other  proofs  on  which  he  affirmed  the  guilt  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  It  W'as  his  defire  that  they  fhould 
examine  thefe  papers,  give  their  opinion  of  them  to  E- 
lizabcth,  and  inform  him  whether  fhe  judged  them  fuf- 
4  Z  2  ficient 
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Scut:ai,d.  flcient  evidences  of  Mary’s  concern  in  tlie  murder  of  her 
hulband.  If  this  fhould  be  her  opinion,  he  tedihed  his 
own  readinefs,  and  that  of  his  affociates,  to  fvvear  that 
(the  papers  were  genuine,  and  of  the  hand-writing  of 
,the  queen.  By  this  operation,  he  was  folicitous  to  e- 
dablilh  his  vouchers  as  incon tellable,  and  as  teftimonies 
ot  record.  The  commiflioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  affift- 
ants ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  given  them  much 
credit.  They  defcribed  them,  however,  to  Elizabeth  ; 
pointed  out  the  places  of  them  which  were  drongeft 
againd  Mary ;  and  allowed  that  their  force  and  mean¬ 
ing  were  very  great,  if  their  genuinenefs  could  be  de- 
monifrated.  *But  of  their  genuinenefs  they  acknowT- 
ledged  that  they  had  no  other  evidence  than  flout  af- 
fertions,  and  the  offer  of  oaths.  The  earl  of  SulTex,  in 
a  private  difpatch  to  Secretary  Cecil,  does  more  than 
*  Robertfon  infmuate  that  he  thought  Mary  would  be  able  to 
of  Dal-  prove  the  letters  palpable  forgeries ;  and  with  refpeCt 

tyny'sHi-  j-0  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares  in  plain  terms, 
book  iv  ^at  ^rom  cou^  learn,  Murray  and  his  fadlion 

would,  on  a  judicial  trial,  be  found  by  “  proofs  hardly 
to  be  denied,”  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than  the 
queen  herfelf.  Elizabeth  and  her  mini  Hers,  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  fuch  difpatches,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
empower  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  fo  palpably 
fufpicious,  and  in  which  fhe  could  not  openly  concur, 
without  grofsly  violating  even  the  appearance  of  probity. 
The  regent  had  before  attempted  to  engage  her  in  a 
direft  affurance  of  the  validity  of  his  papers,  when  he 
lubmitted  copies  of  them  to  her  infpe&ion  by  his  fe- 
cretary  Mr  Wood.  His  attempt  at  this  juncture  ivas  of 
a  fimilar  kind  ;  and  it  could  not  recommend  him  to  the 
Englifh  commiflioners. 

Nor  -were  thefe  the  only  tranfa&ions  which  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commiflioners  at 
York.  The  inventive  and  refining  genius  of  Lething- 
ton  had  fuggefled  to  him  a  project,  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  in  confidence  to  the  biffiop  of  Rofs.  It  recei¬ 
ved  the  warm  approbation  of  this  ecclefiaflic  ;  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diverfion  of  hawking,  they  in- 
iinuated  the  notion  of  his  allving  himfelf  with  the  queen 
of  Scots.  Pier  beauty,  her  accomplifhments,  and  her 
kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this  nobleman  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  greateft  fubjeCt  ©f  England,  and  perhaps 
of  Europe,  he  feerned  not  to  be  unworthy  of  them. 
The  propofal  was  very  flattering  to  the  admiration  he 
entertained  of  Mary,  to  his  ambition,  and  to  his  patrio- 
tifm.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he  was  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  propriety.  His  accefs  to  be  informed  of 
the  pradices  of  the  regent,  dedroyed  in  him  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  flanders  by  which  her  enemies  were  fo 
aflive  in  traducing  her.  In  this  date  of  his  mind,  the 
lady  Scroop,  his  lifter,  who  redded  at  Bolton  Cadle 
with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  refolution.  For 
from  her  he  learned  the  orderly  carriage  and  the  ami¬ 
able  difpofitions  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  now 
impatient  to  have  a  fit  feafon  to  make  her  formally  the 
offer  of  his  hand, 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into  confu- 
ilon  by  the  refufal  of  the  regent  to  accufe  the  queen 
of  Scots.  To  give  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  his  doubts  and 
ferupks  was  not  confident  with  her  honour;  and  yet, 
without  this  condefcenfion,  die  was  affured  that  the 


Scottifli  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  or  cri-  Scotland, 
mi  nation.  Having  deceived  Mary  therefore  with  fair  u— v— 
promifes,  (lie  was  a£live  in  gaining  over  the  regent  to 
her  views;  which  ^having  done,  he  at  lad  confented  to 
prefer  his*  aecufation  againit  Mary  before  the  commif- 


fioners, 


met  at  Wedminder  by  the  command 


of  Elizabeth.  The  charge  was  exprefled  in  general  and  Articles  of 
prefumptive  terms.  It  adirmed,  that  as  James  earl  of  the  queen’s 
Bothwel  w’as  the  chief  executor  of  the  murder  of  King  aecufation. 
Henry,  fo  the  queen  was  his  perfuader  and  counfel  in 
the  device  ;  that  (lie  was  a  maintainer  and  fortifier  of 
this  unnatural  deed,  by  dopping  an  enquiry  into  it 
and  preventing  its  punilhment,  and  by  taking  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  principal  regicide  ;  that  they  had  begun  to 
exercife  a  cruel  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had 
formed  a  refolution  of  dedroying  the  innocent  prince, 
and  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  its 
kings  to  a  bloody  murderer  and  a  godlefs  tyrant ;  and 
that  the  edates  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  of 
reigning,  had  ordered  her  to  refign  the  crown,  her  foil 
to  be  crowned,  and  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  edablifhed 
in  the  regency.  Before  this  aecufation  was  preferred, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  prefented  himlelf  before  the  Englifh 
commiflioners  ;  made  a  lamentable  declaration  of  his 
griefs,  and  produced  to  them  the  letters  which  had 
paffed  between  him  asid  Mary  concerning  the  murder, 
with  a  writing  wffiich  contained  a  direct  affirmation  of 
her  guilt.  _  ..  169 

The  deputies  of  Mary  were  adonifhed  at  this  accufa-  Remon- 
tion,  being  a  violent  infringement  of  a  proteflation  which  ftrancesof 
they  had  formerly  given  in,  and  which  had  been  accept-  ^c.ots 
ed,  namely,  that  the  crown,  edate,  perfon,  and  honour0  * 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  fkould  be  guarded  againd  every 
affault  and  injury  ;  yet  in  all  thefe  particulars  ffie  was 
touched  and  afle£ted.  It  was  underdood  that  no  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  fhould  take  place  againd  her ;  yet  die 
was  actually  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  her  deputies 
were  called  on  to  defend  her.  They  diicovered  not, 
however,  any  apprehenflon  of  the  validity  of  the  charge; 
and  while  they  fully  explained  the  motives  which  actu¬ 
ated  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faClion  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  they  imputed  to  perfons  among  themfelves  the 
guilt  of  the  king’s  murder.  They  affirmed,  that  the 
queen’s  adverfaries  were  the  accomplices  of  Bothwel  ; 
that  they  had  fubferibed  a  bond  confpiring  the  death  of 
the  king  ;  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  atteded  in  the 
fight  of  10,000  fpe£lators  by  thofe  of  their  confederates 
ivho  had  already  been  executed.  They  exclaimed  a- 
gaind  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and  the  unparalleled 
audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  fo  completely  all 
the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their  fovereign  ; 
and  who,  not  fatisfied  with  ufurping  her  power,  could 
even  charge  her  with  a  murder  which  they  themfelves 
had  committed.  They  reprefented  the  diong  neceffity 
which  had  arifen  for  the  fulled  vindication  of  their  mil- 
trefs ;  and  they  faid,  that  in  fo  weighty  an  extremity, 
they  could  not  poffibly  fuppofe  that  die  would  be  re¬ 
drained  from  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They  had 
her  indrudlions,  if  her  honour  was  touched,  to  make 
this  requifition  ;  and  till  it  was  granted,  they  iniifled, 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  fliould  be  at  an 
end.  A  refufal  of  this  liberty,  in  the  lituation  to  which 
ffie  ivas  driven,  would  be  an  infallible  proof  that  no 
good  w'as  intended  her.  It  was  their  wifh  to  deal 
with  fmeerity  and  uprightnefs  >- and  they  were  perfuad- 
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queen  would  necefiarily  fall  a  viCtim  to  partiality  and 
injuftice.  They  therefore  earneftly  preffed  the  Eng- 
lilh  commifiioners,  that  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  pre¬ 
fen  t  herfelf  before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  England, 
and  the'  ambafiadors  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  ma- 
1  life  ft  to  the  world  the  injuries  fhe  had  fullered,  and  her 
innocence. 

After  having  made  thefe  fplrited  reprefentations  to 
the  Englifh  commifiioners,  the  deputies  of  Mary  de- 
lired  to  have  accefs  to  the  queen  of  England.  They 
were  admitted  accordingly  to  an  audience  }  and  in  a 
formal  addrefs  or  petition  they  detailed  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  infifted  that  the  liberty  of  perfonal  defence  fhould 
be  allowed  to  their  mill  refs,  and  demanded  that  the  earl 
of  Murray  and  his  aftociates  fhould  be  taken  into  cuf- 
tody,  till  they  fhould  anfwer  to  fuch  charges  as  might 
be  preferred  againft  them.  She  defired  to  have  fome 
time  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  matters  of  fuch  great  im¬ 
portance  5  and  told  them,  that  they  might  foon  e^peCt 
to  hear  from  her. 

The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  the  other  deputies  of  Mary, 
in  the  mean  time,  ftruck  with  the  perfidious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  conference,  convinced  of  the  jealoufies  and 
paftions  of  Elizabeth,  fenfible  that  her  power  over  her 
commifiioners  was  unlimited,  and  anxious  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  their  miftrefs,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  Sir  William 
Cecil.  They  propofed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  conference  lhould  ftill  be  adhered  to,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  accufation  which  had  been  prefen  ted  by  the  earl 
of  Murray  }  and  that  Elizabeth,  difregarding  it  as  an 
effort  of  faction,  fhould  come  to  a  good  agreement  with 
Mary  and  her  fubjeCts.  For  this  fcheme,  which  is  fo 
expreflive  of  their  fufpicions  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her 
commilli oners,  they  had  no  authority  from  their  miftrefs. 
They  acknowledged  accordingly,  that  it  was  made  with¬ 
out  her  inftruCtions,  and  intimated  that  they  were  moved 
to  it  by  their  anxiety  for  peace  and  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Scottifli  nation.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  Hampton-court  to  Elizabeth  ;  who  liftened 
to  their  motion,  and  was  averfe  to  it.  They  then  re¬ 
peated  the  defires  of  the  petition  they  had  prefen  ted  to 
her  \  but  fhe  did  not  think  it  right  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  fhould  as  yet  have  the  liberty  of  defending  herfelf 
in  perfon.  She  confeffed,  indeed,  that  it  was  reafonable 
that  Mary  fhould  be  heard  in  her  own  caufe  ;  but  fhe 
affirmed,  that  fhe  was  at  a  lofs  at  what  time  fhe  fhould 
appear,  in  what  place,  and  to  whom  fhe  fhould  addrefs 
herfelf.  While  fhe  let  fall,  however,  the  hope  that 
Mary  might  obtain  the  permiftion  fo  repeatedly  and  fo 
earneftly  requefted,  fhe  expreffed  her  refolution  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  fhould  firft  be  heard  in  fupport  of  his 
charge,  and  that  {lie  fhould  attend  to  the  proofs  which 
he  affirmed  himfelf  in  readinefs  to  produce.  After  this 
bufinefs  fhould  be  tranfa&ed,  fhe  told  the  deputies  of 
Mary  that  fhe  would  again  confer  with  them.  It  was 
to  no  purpofe  that  they  objeCted  to  a  procedure  fo 
ftrange  and  fo  improper.  An  accufation,  faid  they,  is 
given  5  the  perfon  accufed  is  anxious  to  defend  herfelf  \ 
this  privilege  is  denied  her  ;  and  yet  a  demand  is  to  be 
made  for  the  vouchers  of  her  guilt.  What  is  this  but 
an  open  violation  of  juftice  ?  It  did  not  become  them  to 
difpute  her  pleafare  in  her  own  dominions  :  blit  they 
would  not,  they  informed  her,  confent  to  a  raeafure 
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their  which  was  fo  alarming  to  the  interefts  of  their  queen )  Scotland, 
and  if  it  was  adopted,  ilie  might  expeCt  that  a  proteft  v 
againft  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commif- 
fioners.  .  .  ,  773 

The  Englifh  commifiioners  refumed  the  conference,  Altercation 
and  were  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  of  Murray  between 
the  proofs  with  which  he  could  fupport  his  accufation.  t}l.e  com“ 
The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  aftociates  being  admitted  m^10lie*5* 
to  them,  expreffed  themfelves  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
verfation  they  had  held  with  Elizabeth.  They  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  prepofterous  in  their 
fovereign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  before  file  was  heard  in  her  own  de¬ 
fence  \  and  they  protefted,  that  in  the  event  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  negociation  fhould  be  difiblved,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  be  difarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any  prejudice  to  her' 
honour,  perfon,  crown,  and  eftate.  The  commifiioners 
of  the  Euglifti  queen  were  affected  with  this  protefta- 
tion,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  miftrefs  than 
for  their  own.  They  refilled  to  receive  it,  becaufe  there 
were  engrofted  in  it  the  words  of  the  refufal  which 
Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for  Mary.  They 
did  not  choofe  to  authenticate  the  terms  of  this  refufal 
by  their  fubferiptions  ;  and  were  folicitous  to  fupprefs 
fo  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity.  They  alleged, 
that  the  language  of  her  refufal  had  not  been  taken 
down  with  accuracy  *,  and  they  preffed  Mary’s  deputies 
to  prefent  a  fimpler  form  of  proteftation.  The  bifhop  of 
Rofs  and  his  colleagues  yielded  not,  however,  immedi¬ 
ately  to  their  infidious  importunity  \  but,  repeating  anew 
their  proteftation  as  they  had  at  firft  planned  it,  included 
the  exprefs  words  of  Elizabeth  \  and,  when  compelled 
by  the  power  of  the  commifiioners  to  expunge  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Englifh  queen,  they  llill  infilled  on  their 
proteftation.  An  interruption  was  thus  given  to  the 
validity  of  any  future  proceedings  which  might  affeCl 
the  reputation  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Morton,  with  their  friends,  were  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed.  For  they  had  folaced  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  a  triumph  before  there  was  a  victory  \  and 
thought  of  obtaining  a  decree  from  Elizabeth,  wdfich, 
while  it  fhould  pronounce  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  an 
adulterefs  and  a  murderer,  would  exalt  them  to  the 
ftation  and  character  of  virtuous  men  and  honourable 
fubjefts.  774 

Though  the  conference  ought  naturally  to  have  ter- Elizabeth 
minated  on  this  proteftation  of  the  deputies  of  Mary  demands 


againft  the  injuftice  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  did  not  fatisfy  ^^crUrfes^ 
the  latter  princefs  that  the  accufation  only  had  been  Iaid  to  Ma_ 
delivered  to  her  commifiioners:  the  was  ferioufiy  dif-  ry’s  charge, 
pofed  to  propofe  a  judicial  production  of  its  vouchers. 

The  charge  would  thus  have  a  more  regular  afpeCt, 
and  be  a  founder  foundation  on  which  to  build,  not  only 
the  infamy  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  but  her  own  jufiifica- 
tion  for  the  part  fhe  had  aCted.  Her  commifiioners  ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  the  bifiiop  of  Rofs  and  his  colleagues 
had  retired,  difregarding  their  proteftation,  called  on 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  aflociates  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  pretence,  however,  employed  for  draw¬ 
ing  from  him  his  papers  was  fufficiently  artful,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  that  fyftematic  duplicity  which  fo  fhame- 
fully  characterizes  all  the  tranfa&ions  of  Elizabeth  at 
this  period.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  the  lord  keeper  ad- 
drafted  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Murray.  He  faid,  that,  in- 
the  opinion  of  the  queen  of  England,  it  was  a  matter 
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Grange  and  furprifing,  that  he  ftiould  accufe  his  fovereign 
of  a  crime  moft  horrible,  odious  to  God  and  man,  againft 
law  and  nature  3  and  which,  if  proved  to  be  true,  would 
render  her  infamous  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  But  though  he  had  fo  widely  forgotten  his 
duty,  yet  Elizabeth  had  not  renounced  her  love  of  a 
good  filler,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good  friend  3  and 
it  was  her  will  that  he  and  Ills  company  fhould  produce 
the  papers  by  which  they  imagined  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  accufation.  The  earl  of  Murray,  in  his 
turn,  was  not  wanting  in  diflimulaiion.  He  expreiTed 
himfelf  to  be  very  forry  for  the  high  difpleafure  he  had 
given  to  Elizabeth  by  his  charge  againft  Mary,  and  for 
the  obftinacy  of  the  Scottilh  queen  and  her  deputies, 
which  made  it  neceffiry  for  him  to  vindicate  himfelf  by 
difeovering  her  difhonour.  Under  the  load  of  this  dou¬ 
ble  and  affe£led  forrow,  he  made  an  a£lual  and  formal 
exhibition  of  the  vouchers  by  which  he  pretended  to  fix 
and  eftablifli  her  criminality.  A  particular  account  and 
examination  of  thefe  vouchers,  the  reader  will  find  in 
our  life  of  Mary,  and  in  the  works  to  which  we  have 
there  referred. 

To  enumerate  all  the  ftiifts  to  which  Elizabeth  and 
the  adverfaries  of  Mary  were  put,  in  order  to  make  the 
ftrange  evidence  that  was  produced  wear  fome  degree 
cf  plaufibility,  would  far  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  after  having  weaiied  themfelves  with 
prevarication  and  falfehood  ;  after  having  prefled  Mary 
to  abdicate  her  crown,  a  requifition  with  which  fhe  never 
would  comply 3  and  after  having  finally  refufed  to  hear 
her  in  her  own  defence  3  Elizabeth,  on  the  10th  of 
January  1569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
his  accomplices  to  depart  her  dominions  3  telling  them, 
that  fince  they  came  into  England,  nothing  had  been 
objected  to  them  which  could  hurt  their  honour  as 
men,  or  affe£t  their  allegiance  as  fnbje£ts.  At  the  fame 
time  (lie  told  them,  that  they  had  produced  no  infor¬ 
mation  or  evidence  by  which  fhe  was  entitled  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  bad  opinion  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was 
therefore  her  pleafure  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
to  continue  precifely  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  iituated  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  Three 
days  after  thi«,  they  formally  took  their  leave  of  the 
queen  of  England.  The  deputies  of  Mary  remonftra- 
ted,  protefted,  and  argued,  to  no  purpofe  3  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pi  ivy -council,  with  the  moft  provoking  indifference, 
told  them,  that  “  the  earl  of  Murray  had  promifcci  to 
their  fovereign.  for  himfelf  and  his  company,  to  return 
to  England  at  any  time  fhe  fhould  call  on  him.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Scots  could  not,  for 
many  ftrong  reafons,  be  permitted  to  take  her  departure 
out  of  England.  As  to  her  deputies,  they  would  move 
Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Scotland  3  and 
they  believed  that  fhe  would  not  detain  them.” 

Mary  was  exceedingly  difappointed  and  chagrined 
by  this  lingular  iflue  of  her  caufe.  Her  friends  during 
this  period  had  increafed,  and  the  cruel  and  injurious 
treatment  fire  had  met  with  was  fo  flagrant,  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  his  fa£lion  were  npprehenfive  of  a 
fudden  reverfe  of  fortune.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntly  protefled  againft  the  injuftice  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  at  the  fame  time  that  they  openly  accufed  the  earl 
of  Murray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  the  affcciates 
of  Both  we!  in  the  irurdcr  of  the  king.  This  charge, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  they  offered  to 


prove  as  tine  and  certain  by  the  law  of  arms  3  and  they  Scotland, 
protefted,  that  if  their  adverfaries  fhould  delay  to  anfwer 
their  challenge,  they  fhould  be  held  as  ccnfelfing  them- 
felvcs  guilty  of  the  murder.  Elizabeth,  however,  fore- 
feeing  iomething  of  this  kind,  had  difmiffed  Murray  and 
his  adherents  with  precipitation,  fo  that  there  could  now 
be  no  formal  production  of  it  before  the  Englifh  commif- 
fioners.  It  was  known  and  publilhed,  however,  in  the 
court  of  Elizabeth.  Murray  made  an  evafive  reply, 
and  Lethington  made  none  at  all.  777 

This,  however,  afforded  no  relief  to  the  unhappy  Mary  com* 
queen  of  Scotland.  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous™^ 
enemy  held  her  faft,  and  endeavoured  bv  every  method 
in  her  power  to  render  her  life  miferable.  Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  loft  neither  her  fpirit  nor  her  dig¬ 
nity.  She  attempted  to  roufe  in  the  minds  of  her  nobles 
that  paffion  for  liberty  which  had  once  fo  much  diftin- 
guiftied  the  Scottifh  nation,  but  wLich  now  feemed  to 
be  exchanged  for  a  fervile  fubjeCHon  to  the  queen  of 
England.  But  fome  difpatches  which  urged  thefe  to¬ 
pics  being  intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Bolton 
to  Tuthury  caftle,  where  flie  w^as  intruded  to  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury,  knd  committed  to  clofer  confinement 
than  flie  had  yet  experienced  3  while  Elizabeth  difperfed 
manifeftoes  all  over  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
complaining  of  reports  injurious  to  her  honour,  and  de¬ 
claiming  all  hoftile  intentions  towards  the  liberties  of 
Scotland.  77s 

In  the  mean  time  Murray  returned  to  Scotland,  ^E^regent 
where  he  took  every  method  of  eftabhthing  himfelf  in 
his  ill-acquired  power.  Mary  had  commanded  the  duke  power, 
of  Chatelherault  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  raife 
forces  for  her  advantage  3  but  this  nobleman  had  been 
long  detained  in  England  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth, 
fo  that  Murray  had  arrived  there  before  him.  The 
duke,  however,  began  to  raife  forces,  and  might  have 
proved  a  troublefome  antagonift,  had  not  Murray  decei¬ 
ved  him  by  a  pretended  negociation,  and  got  him  into 
his  power  3  immediately  after  which  he  imprifoned  him, 
and  forced  moft  of  the  other  lords  who  were  on  that 
fide  to  fubmit. 

When  the  news  of  this  important  event  reached  the 
queen  of  Scots,  flie  inftru61ed  the  biftiop  of  Rofs  to  re-  775 
pair  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  remonftrances  in  their  Negocia- 
behalf.  By  the  agency  of  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  flie 
had  conftltuted  her  ambaflador,  (lie  meant  to  conduft  ' 

her  tranfa&ions  with  the  queen  of  England  3  and  from 
the  conclufion  of  the  conferences,  fhe  had  been  medita¬ 
ting  a  proper  plan  on  which  to  accomplifh  her  liberty 
and  reftoration.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  after  complain¬ 
ing  loudly  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  regent, 
and  intimating  the  general  belief  W’hich  prevailed  that 
he  was  fupported  by  the  Englifh  court,  preffed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  final  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  miftrefs. 

With  this  viewq  he  wras  admitted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-counfellors  to  frequent  conferences  3  and  they  even 
defired  him  to  prefen t  to  them  in  uniting  the  articles 
which  he  was  commanded  to  propofe  as  the  foundation 
of  a  treaty.  He  failed  not  to  comply  with  this  injunc¬ 
tion  3  and  it  was  the  import  of  his  fchedule  of  agree¬ 
ment,  that  Mary  fhould  engage  never  to  moleft  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  her  body,  refpedling  the 
fucceftion  to  the  crowrn  of  England  and  Ireland,  if  flie 
could  obtain  fufticient  fecurity  that  on  their  demife  her 
rights  would  be  refpe&ed  3  that  a  new  treaty  of  alliance 
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Scotland,  and  friendihip  fliculd  be  concluded  between  the  two 
queens,  by  the  advice  of  the  eflates  of  both  kingdoms  ; 
that  this  league  mould  be  ratified  by  their  oaths  and 
feals,  and  confirmed  by  parliamentary  a£ts  ;  and,  if  any 
farther  affurance  ihould  be  deemed  necenary  on  the  part 
of  Mary,  that  fine  would  procure  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  to  be  the  guarantees  of  her  pun&uality  and 
concord  ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pleafure  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  would  extend  her  clemency  to  all  her  fubjeeffs 
who  had  offended  her,  under  the  provifion  that  they 
would  fubmit  to  her  fovereignty,  deliver  up  the  prince 
her  fon,  reftore  her  caflles,  give  back  her  jewels,  and 
furrender  to  her  friends  and  fervants  the  eflates  and  pof- 
leffions  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  ;  that  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  king  fhould  be  puniihed  againfl  all  the  adtors 
in  it  without  delay,  and  according  to  the  laws  ;  that  to 
prevent  Bothwel  from  returning  to  Scotland,  and  to 
pleafe  thofe  who  imagined  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
excite  ferments  and  trouble,  fhe  would  be  bound  to  in- 
ftitute  a  procefs  of  divorce  againfl  him;  and  that  thefe 
articles  being  adjufled,  the  queen  of  England  fhould 
allow  her  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  under  a  fife  and  ho¬ 
nourable  convoy,  to  be  re-eflabliihed  by  the  three  eflates 
in  her  realm  and  government,  and  to  be  gratified  with 
the  diffolution  of  all  the  a<fls  and  ilatutes  which  had 
been  palled  to  her  prejudice. 

Thefe  heads  of  alliance  rvere  received  with  a  refpeff 
and  cordiality  which  rverc  not  ufually  paid  to  the  tranf- 
a£tions  of  Mary  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
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j.jatyg  0™ar  bifhop  of  Rofs  was  elated  with  expectation,  Their  jui- 
Mary  with  tice,  however,  tvas  not  the  foie,  or  even  the  chief,  caufe 
the  duke  of  of  this  attention  and  complaifance.  A  combination  of 
the  Englifh  nobles  had  taken  place  againfl  Cecil,  whofe 
power  and  credit  were  obje&s  of  indignation  and  jea- 
lotify ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  adlive  and 
fuccefsful  in  promoting  the  fcheme  of  his  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  Scots.  Taking  advantage  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  parties,  he  had  pra&ifed  with  the  principal  no¬ 
bility  to  encourage  his  pretenfions  to  Mary  ;  and  he 
fecretly  communicated  to  them  the  promifes  of  fupport 
he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Pvlurray.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  behalf  the  earl  of  Leicefler ;  and  this 
nobleman  imparted  the  matter  to  the  earls  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Arundel.  The  duke  himfelf  tvas  able  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewfbury,  Southampton,  Northampton,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Weftmoreland,  and  Suflex.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  eagerly  prefling  Mary  herfelf  with  his  fuit  and 
importunities  ;  and  had  mutually  exchanged  the  tokens 
of  a  conflant  and  fincere  love.  It  was  in  this  forward 
Hate  of  the  match,  that  the  bifliop  of  Rofs  drew  up  the 
fchedule  of  articles  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rival 
queens. 

At  the  defire  of  Elizabeth,  her  privy-council  conferred 
with  the  bifhop  on  thefe  articles  at  different  times ;  and 
they  expreffed  themfelves  highly  pleafed  with  their  ge¬ 
neral  import.  Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  in  order  to  complete  the 
bufinefs,  and  to  ferve  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  undertook 
to  give  them  a  more  fpecial  force,  and  to  improve  them 
by  the  introduction  of  a  ftipulation  about  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  According  to  his  fcheme  of 
agreement,  it  was  required  of  Mary,  that  (lie  fhould  be 
a  party  to  no  attempt  againfl  the  rights  and  titles  of 
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the  queen  of  England,  or  her  heirs  ;  that  die  fhould  Scotland, 
confent  to  a  perpetual  league,  offend vc  and  defend ve,  v— 

between  the  two  kingdoms;  that  fhe  fhould  finally  eita- 
bliih  the  Proteflant  religion  in  Scotland  ;  that  fhe  ihould 
admit  to  her  favour  thole  of  her  fubjeCts  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  againfl  her  ;  that  if  fhe  had  made  any  alignment 
of  her  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  marriage  to  be  contracted  between  them,  it 
fhould  be  diffolved  ;  and  that  inflead  of  looking  to  a 
foreign  prince,  whofe  alliance  would  be  dangerous,  not 
only  to  the  religion  but  to  the  liberty  of  the  two  realms, 
die  would  agree  to  marry  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  firfl 
peer  of  England.  Thefe  articles  being  communicated 
to  the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  he  was  defired  to  tranfmit  them 
to  Mary  ;  but  as  they  touched  on  fome  points  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  had  no  inflruCtions,  he  declined  this  office, 
and  recommended  the  propriety  of  their  employing  a 
fpecial  meffenger  of  their  own  in  a  commiflion  of  finch 
high  importance.  They  accordingly  appointed  Mr  Can- 
diili  to  go  with  them  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and, 
in  a  formal  dilpatch,  they  extolled  the  merits  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;  affured  her  of  the  general  favour  and 
fupport  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  if  fhe  fhould  approve 
of  his  love  :  and  intimated  their  belief  that  Elibabeth 
would  not  be  averfe  to  a  marriage  which  gave  the  cer¬ 
tain  profpecl  of  tranquillity  and  happipefs  to  the  two 
kingdoms.  This  difpatch  was  in  the  hand- writing  of 
Leicefler ;  and  it  was  fubferibed  by  this  nobleman, 
and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  the  lord 
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Mary,  in  the  folitude  of  her  prifon,  received  this  ap-  Mary  im¬ 
plication  with  pleafure.  By  the  lord  Boyd  fhe  return-  grees  to  the 
ed  a  very  favourable  anfwer  to  it ;  but  took  the  liberty  treab  Pro* 
to  admonifh  them  of  the  neceffity  of  their  fecuring  the  to 
good- will  of  Elizabeth,  lefl  her  diflike  of  the  treaty  of 
the  marriage  flionld  excite  new  difaflersand  misfortunes, 
and  involve  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  inconvenience  and 
danger.  This  advice,  the  fuggeflion  of  her  delicacy 
and  prudence,  did  not  draw  their  attention  fufficiently. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  now  impatient  to  conclude 
this  great  tranfa&ion,  in  which  he  had  engaged  himfelf; 
and  admitted  into  his  councils  many  nobles  whom  he 
had  hitherto  negleCted  to  court,  and  many  gentlemen 
who  were  confiderable  from  their  diflimffion  and  for¬ 
tunes.  The  countenance  and  confent  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  were  thought  neceffary  to  the  mea- 
fures  in  agitation,  and  were  folicited  and  obtained.  In 
the  univerfality  of  the  applaufe  with  which  they  wxre 
honoured,  it  w?as  fuppofed  that  Elizabeth  would  be  al¬ 
lured  into  a  cordial  acknowfledgement  of  their  propriety, 
or  be  compelled  to  afford  them  a  reluCtant  "approbation  ; 
and  fo  ardent  a  belief  prevailed  of  their  fortunate  ter¬ 
mination,  that  the  marriage-contraCt  was  actually  in¬ 
truded  to  the  keeping  of  M.  Fenelon  the  French  am- 
baffador. 

The  aCtivity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Eng- 
lifli  nobles  did  not  fo  much  engrofs  his  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent.  He  kept  up  a  clofe  cor- 
refpondence  with  him  in  confequence  of  the  concert  in¬ 
to  which  they  had  entered,  and  received  the  moft  ample 
affurances  of  his  fidelity  and  fervice.  The  moil  fan- 
guine  and  feducing  hopes  elated  him.  The  regent, 
while  he  flipnlated  for  terms  of  favour  and  fecurity  to 
himfelf  and  his  faCtion,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  meafure  from  which  the  greatefl  advantages 
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would  arife  to  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  two  queens, 
and  to  the  true  religion.  The  match,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  was  anxioufly  concealed  from  Elizabeth  ;  but  die 
was  zealoufiy  preffed  to  conclude  an  accommodation 
with  Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  fchedule  of  agree¬ 
ment  prefented  by  the  bidiop  of  Rofs.  After  having 
had  many  conferences  with  her  privy-council,  fhe  Teem¬ 
ed  inclined  to  treat  definitively  for  the  reftoration  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  a&ually  agreed  to  open  the 
tranfacHon  to  the  regent.  The  lord  Boyd  was  Tent  in¬ 
to  Scotland  on  this  bufinefs  ;  and  while  he  carried  her 
letters,  he  was  intruded  with  difpatches  from  Mary,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  was  faluted  at  Elgin  by  the  lord  Boyd, 
who  immediately  laid  before  him  the  difpatches  and  in- 
flru&ions  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The  queen 
of  England,  in  her  letters,  made  three  proportions  in 
behalf  of  Mary,  and  intimated  a  defire  that  one  of  them 
fhould  be  accepted.  The  queen  of  Scots,  flic  faid, 
might  be  reftored  fully  and  abfolutely  to  her  royal 
eftate  :  fhe  might  be  affociated  in  the  government  with 
her  fon,  have  the  title  of  queen ,  and,  till  the  prince 
fliould  attain  the  age  of  17  years,  the  adminidration 
might  continue  in  the  regent  ;  or  fhe  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  private  dation,  and  have 
an  honourable  appointment  to  maintain  her  in  a  fafe 
and  happy  obfeurity.  The  difpatches  from  Mary  to 
the  regent  defired,  that  judges  might  immediately  be 
allowed  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  her  marriage 
with  Bothwel :  and  that,  if  it  was  found  to  have  been 
concluded  in  oppofition  to  the  laws,  it  fhould  be  de¬ 
clared  void,  and  that  the  liberty  be  granted  to  her  of 
entering  again  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  exprefTed  to  the  regent  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  his  friendfhip  *,  promifed  him  the  command 
of  the  fulled  exertions  of  his  confequence  and  power  ; 
intreated  him  to  proceed  expeditioufly  in  promoting  the 
bufmefs  of  the  marriage,  and  referred  him  to  the  inflruc- 
tions  of  lord  Boyd  for  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  to  any  doubts 
which  might  give  him  difgufl  or  uneafinefs.  By  the 
letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent  wras  ndvertifed  that 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  a  certain  and  decided  point  ;  and  he  was 
counfelled  to  concur  heartily  and  expeditioufly  in  this 
tranfa&ion,  that  his  confent  might  not  feem  to  have 
been  extorted.  Maitland  of  Lethington  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  this  flatefman,  as  the  perfon  whom 
he  fhould  choofe  to  reprefent  him  in  the  Englifh  court, 
as  he  could  negociate  beft  the  terms  and  mode  of  his 
fecurity  and  of  that  of  his  party.  In  fine,  Throgmor¬ 
ton  intreated  him  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  precife 
fcruples  or  obje&ions,  for  that  his  overthrow',  if  he  re¬ 
filled,  would  be  inevitable  ;  and,  in  the  view  of  his  fer- 
vices  and  cordiality,  he  allured  him,  that  no  man’s  friend¬ 
fhip  would  be  accepted  writh  greater  affection,  and  no 
man’s  eftimation  be  higher  or  more  fortunate.  The 
zeal  of  Throgmorton  induced  him  alfo,  on  this  occafion, 
to  addrefs  to  Maitland  a  difpatch,  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
finitely  importunate  to  haflen  his  expedition  to  England, 
in  the  chara&er  to  which  he  recommended  him.  He 
complimented  him  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  open  the 
match  to  the  Englifh  queen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent 
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never  be  fo  unwife  as  to  put  her  own  fafety,  the  pesce  Scotland; 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  prefervation  of  her  people,  in  ' 
competition  with  the  partial  devices  that  might  proceed 
from  the  vanity  and  the  paffions  of  any  perfon  whatever. 

He  enumerated  the  names  of  the  Englifh  nobility  who 
had  confederated  to  promote  the  marriage.  He  enlarg¬ 
ed  on  it  as  an  expedient  full  of  wifdom,  and  as  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  highefl  degree  to  religion  and  the  Hate. 

He  pointed  out  the  lading  and  infeparable  connection 
of  England  and  Scotland,  as  its  happy  and  undoubted 
confequence.  For,  if  James  VI.  fhould  die,  the  feeptres 
of  the  twro  kingdoms  might  devolve  on  an  Englifh 
prince  ;  and  if  he  diould  attain  to  manhood,  he  might 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  unite, 
in  his  perfon,  the  two  crowns. 

Thefe  weighty  difpatches  fully  employed  the  thoughts  Delibera- 
of  the  regent.  The  calls  of  juitice  ancf  humanity  were  tion  of  the 
loud  in  the  behalf  of  Mary;  his  engagements  to  Nor-  ei*ates^on 
folk  were  precife  and  definitive  ;  and  the  commiflion  of 
Elizabeth  afforded  him  the  command  of  the  mod  im-  the  queen, 
portant  fervices.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relto- 
ration  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  would  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  greatnefs  ;  and,  amidd  all  the  flipula- 
tions  which  could  be  made  for  his  protection,  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  his  guilt  was  dill  haunting  him  with  fufpicions 
and  terror.  His  ambition  and  his  felfifh  fenfibilitics 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.  He  pra&ifed  with 
his  partizans  to  throw  obdacles  in  the  way  of  the  treaty 
and  the  marriage  ;  and,  on  pretence  of  deliberating 
concerning  the  redoration  of  Mary,  and  on  her  divorce 
from  Bothwel,  a  convention  of  the  edates  was  fum- 
moned  by  him  to  affemble  at  Perth.  To  Jihis  affem- 
bly  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  were  recited  ;  and  her  pro- 
pofitions  were  confidered  in  their  order.  The  full  re¬ 
doration  of  Mary  to  her  dignity  was  accounted  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  her  affociation 
with  her  fon  in  the  government  was  judged  improper 
and  dangerous  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  her  deliverance 
from  prifon,  and  her  redudion  to  a  private  ftation, 
were  reafonable  expedients.  No  definitive  treaty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  pronounced.  The  letters  of  Mary  were  then 
communicated  to  this  council,  and  gave  rife  to  vehe¬ 
ment  debates.  She  had  wiitten  and  fubferibed  them 
in  her  character  of  queen  of  Scotland.  This  carriage 
was  termed  infolent  and  imperious  by  the  friends  of  the 
regent.  They  alfo  held  it  unfafe  to  examine  her  re- 
queds,  till  they  fhould  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  infinuated,  that  fome  inclement  and  partial 
device  was  concealed  under  the  purpofe  of  her  divorce 
from  the  earl  of  Bothwel.  The  favourers  of  Mary 
endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  form  of  the  letters, 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  her  fecretaries  ;  and  engaged, 
that  while  the  commiffaries,  or  judges,  were  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  divorce,  new  difpatches  in 
the  proper  method  fhould  be  applied  for  and  procured. 

They  were  heard  with  evident  fymptoms  of  difpleafure  \ 
and  exclaimed,  “  that  it  was  wonderful  to  them,  that 
thofe  very  perfons  who  had  lately  been  fo  violent  for  the 
feparation  of  the  queen  and  Bothwel  fhould  now  be  fo 
averfe  to  it.”  The  partifans  of  the  regent  replied, 

“  that  if  the  queen  was  fo  eagerly  folicitous  to  procure 
the  divorce,  die  might  apply  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
to  execute  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of  her  huiband ; 
and  that  then  fhe  might  marry  the  oerten  who  was  mofl 
agreeable  to  her.”  The  paffions  of  the  two  fusions 
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were  inflamed  to  a  mod  indecent  extremity,  and  the 
convention  broke  up  with  ftrong  and  unequivocal  marks 
of  hotlility  and  anger. 

Notvvithftanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and 
Norfolk  earned  on  their  intrigues,  intimations  of  them 
had  come  to  Elizabeth.  Norfolk  himfclf,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  ventured  to  difclofe 
his  fecret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  aficXcd  to  be 
friendly  to  him.  The  regent,  in  anfwer  to  her  letters, 
t ran fmit ted  to  her  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at 
Perth.  The  application  of  Mary  for  a  divorce  was  a 
key  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil  to  apply  himfelf 
to  di (cover  the  confpiracy.  This  flatefman  betrayed 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  entrufled  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Farn- 
ham,  difeovering  a  mixture  of  pleafantry  and  paflion, 
admoniflied  him  to  be  careful  on  what  pillow  he  repo- 
fed  his  head.  1  he  earl  or  Leiceder,  alarmed  by  his 
fears,  revealed  to  her  at  I  ltchfield  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  duke  cf  Norfolk  and  his  friends.  Her 
fury  was  ungovernable*,  and  at  different  times  /he  load¬ 
ed  Norfolk  with  the  leveled  reproaches  and  contume- 
ly,  for  prefuming  to  think  of  a  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  without  the  lanXion  of  her  concurrence. 
Infilled  with  her  dilcourfe  and  her  looks,  abandoned 
by  Eeicefler,  and  avoided  by  other  nobles  in  whom 
he  had  confided,  he  felt  his  courage  to  for  fake  him. 
He  left  the  court  at  Southampton  without  taking  his 
leave,  and  went  to  London  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
New  intimations  of  her  difpleafure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Kinninghall  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  .  His  friends  urged  him  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
commit  his  fafety  to  the  fvvord  ;  but  having  no  inc li - 
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but  her  prudence  had  induced  her  to  dertroy  all  the  Scotland, 
evidences  of  her  t  ran  factions  with  the  duke  of  Nor-  u — v — 
folk  ;  and  the  officious  aflkluily  of  this  jailor  was  only 
rewarded  with  two  cyphers  which  he  could  not  compre¬ 
hend.^  The  dome-flics  whom  Ihe  favoured  were  lulpeXed 
and  dihniffed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was  diminished. 

An  unrelenting  watch  was  kept  over  her.  No  cornier* 
were  allowed  to  carry  her  dii  pate  lies.  No  mdienger  , 
were  admitted  to  her  prefence  ;  and  all  the  letters  from 
her  friends  were  ordered  to  be  intercepted,  and  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  queen  of  England. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af-^,r?oik 
fluffing  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  of.  )et;ayed 
Norfolk.  Iri  the  firfl  they  creased  fufpicions  of  the  re-  b>  tbe 
gent;  and  they  were  a  certain  annunciation  to  Mary£er‘:* 
that  lie  was  refoived  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Scotland.  Uncertain  rumours  had  reached 
i-.lizabeth  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  with  Norfolk 
in  the  buflnefs  cf  the  marriage.  Her  furprife  and  in¬ 
dignation  were  unbounded.  Mr  Wood,  who  brought 
from  the  regent  his  anfwer  to  her  letter,  was  treated 
with  difrefpeX.  Secretary  Cecil  difpatched  inflruXions 
to  the  lord  Uunfdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  to 
„\vatch  his  operations  with  a  jealous  eye.  Elizabeth,  by 
a  fpecial  envoy,  required  from  him  an  explanation  of  his 
ambiguous  carriage.  The  regent,  true  to  his  interefls, 
apologized  to  her  for  his  connexions  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  by  laying  open  the  defign  of  that  nobleman, 
to  cut  him  off,  in  his  way  to  Scotland,  by  a  full  com¬ 
munication  of  whatever  had  paffed  between  them  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Mary,  and  by  offers  of  an  unlimited  lubmilTion 
and  obedience. 


While  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
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nation  to  involve  his  country  in  the  mileries  of  war,  he 
rejeXed  their  advice  ;  and  add  refling  an  apology  to  E- 
Hzabeth,  protelded  that  he  never  meant  to  depart  from 
the  fidelity  which  he  owed  her;  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed^  refolution  to  have  applied  for  her  confent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  fhc  or¬ 
dered  him  to  repair  to  her  court  at  Windfor  ;  and,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  irrefolute,  a  meflenger  was  difpatch- 
ed  to  take  him  into  cuflody.  He  was  firfl  confined  to 
the  houfe  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Burnham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windfor,  and  then  committed  to  the 
Power.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  the  lord 
Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  bifliop  of 
Rofs,  were  alfo  apprehended  and  confined. 

Elizabeth,  amidfl  the  ferment  of  her  inquietudes, 
forgot  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  by  infulfing  the  queen 
*  The  name  of  Mary  was  Efficient  to  con- 

vulfe  her  with  anger.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
HfeXed  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England 
that  were  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Scottifh  princefs, 
was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Shrew  (bury  in  the  office  of 
guarding  her.  His  inflruXions  were  rigorous,  and  he 
was  difpofed  to  exceed  them.  The  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury  confldered  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  affociate 
who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge,  who  had  an 
filtered  in  her  death,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  a  na¬ 
tural  ferocity  of  difpofitmn.  Mary  exclaimed  againfl 
the  indelicacy  and  rudenefs  of  Elizabeth,  and  protefled 
that  all  her  intentions  were  commendable  and  innocent. 
Huntingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  fufferings.  He  ran- 
iacked  her  coffers  with  a  view  of  making  •  ■ 
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her  deliverance  was  advancing  under 
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the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland.  Mo¬ 
tives  of  religion  were  the  chief  foundations  of  this  con¬ 
fpiracy  ;  and  the  more  zealous  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Mary,  however,  by  the  advice 
pi  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  of  her  marry¬ 
ing  a  foreign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with  cordia¬ 
lity.  It  advanced  notwithflanding  ;  and  the, agents  of 
the  pope  were  laviili  of  exhortations  and  donatives.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  by  order  of  his  mailer  the  king  of  Spain, 
encouraged  the  confpirators  with  the  offer  of  20, coo 
men  from  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  adju  fling  commercial  difpules,  he  fent  into  England 
Chiapmi  Vitelli  marquis  of  Celona,  an  officer  of  abi¬ 
lity,  that  he  might  be  at  hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the 
command  ot  them. — The  report  of  an  infumXion  was 
unjverfal.  Elizabeth  kept  an  army  of  15,000  men  near 
her  perfon.  The  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Co¬ 
ventry,  a  place  of  great  ilrength  ;  and  if  a  fuperior  and 
commanding  force  lhould  appear  before  it,  her  ferocious 
keeper,  it  is  faid,  had  orders  to  affaflinate  her.  Re¬ 
peated  comihand*  were  fent  to  the  earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Weflmoreland,  to  repair  to  court.  But  die 
imprifonment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends  had 
A  ruck  a  panic  into  them.  They  conceived  that  their 
confpiracy  was  difeuvered  ;  and  putting  themfelves  at 
the  head  of  their  followers,  they  iflued  their  manifeflo. 

The  redo  rat  ion  of  Popery,  the  cflablifhment  of  the 
titles  of  Mary  to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  abules  in  the  commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
objects  cf  their  enterprife.  But  they  had  embarked 
5  A  in 
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in  a  bufmefs  to  which  they  were  altogether  unequal. 

'  Their  efforts  were  feeble  and  dclultory.  The  duke  of 
Alva  forgot  his  promifes.  Wherever  the  peace  was 
difturbed  by  infurgents,  there  were  troops  to  oppofe 
them.  The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  difccncerted  with 
eafe  the  operations  of  men  whom  no  refources  or  popu¬ 
larity  could  have  conducted  to  greatnefs,  and  who  could 
neither  conquer  nor  die.  The  earl  of  Wellmoreland, 
after  concealing  himfelf  for  fome  time  in  Scotland,  ef¬ 
fected  his  efcape  into  Flanders,  where  he  paffed  a  mi- 
ferable  and  ufelefs  exigence  *,  and  the  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  imprifoned  in 
the  caltle  of  Lochieven. 

As  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  abated,  her  refentment  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  lolt  its  power  ;  and  fhe  failed  not 
to  diftinguifli  between  the  intrigues  of  an  honourable 
ambition,  and  the  practices  of  an  obftinate  fuperflition. 
It  was  the  refult  of  the  examination  of  this  nobleman, 
and  of  the  confeflions  of  the  other  pri foners,  that  Le- 
thington  had  fchemed  the  bufmefs  ot  the  marriage,  and 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  encouraged  it ;  that  her 
confent  was  nnderflood  to  be  neceffary  to  its  comple¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  Mary  herfelf  had  warmly  recommended 
the  expedient  of  confulting  her  pleafure.  On  receiving 
proper  admonitions,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel, 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  were  releafed  from  confinement  \  and, 
after  a  more  tedious  imprifonment,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  fet  at  liberty.  This  favour,  however,  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  till  he  had  not  only  fubmi (lively  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  preemption  in  the  buflnefs  of  the  marriage  j 
but  had  fully  revealed  whatever  had  paffed  between  him 
and  Mary,  and  folemnly  engaged  never  more  to  think 
of  this  alliance,  and  never  more  to  take  any  concern 
whatever  in  her  affairs. 

The  regent,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  very  anxious  to 
recover  the  good  opinion  of  Elizabeth.  Her  treatment 
of  Mr  Wood,  and  her  difeovery  of  his  pra&ices,  had 
excited  his  apprehenilons.  He  therefore  affembled  at 
Stirling  a  convention  of  the  etlates  ;  and  taking  her  let¬ 
ters  a  fecond  time  into  confideration,  returned  her  a 
reply  by  Robert  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  in  a 
ffyle  fuited  to  her  temper  and  jealoufies,  and  from  which 
fhe  could  decifively  infer,  that  no  favour  of  any  kind 
would  be  fiown  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  this  bafe 
condefcenfion,  though  aflifted  by  his  treachery  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  not  being  fufiicient.  in  his  opinion,  to 
draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality  of  the  queen  of 
England,  he  was  preparing  to  gratify  her  with  another 
facrifice.  The  partiality  of  Maitland  to  Mary,  and 
his  intrigues  with  .Norfolk  and  the  Englilh  malcontents, 
had  rendered  him  uncommonly  obnoxious  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  miniftry.  The  late  Commotions  had  been  chiefly 
aferibed  to  his  arts*,  and  it  was  natural  to  dread  new  ca¬ 
lamities  and  tumults  from  the  fertile  fpring  cf  his  inven¬ 
tion.  Under  pretence  of  employing  his  fi  t  vice  in  dif- 
patches  to  England,  the  regent  invited  him  to  Stirling. 
He  was  then  with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth  ;  and  fu- 
fpc&ing  fome  improper  defign,  he  obeyed  the  fummons 
with  relu&ance.  When  he  took  his  place  in  the  privy- 
ccuncil,  Captain  Crawford,  the  minion  cf  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  who  had  difllnguiflied  himfelf  in  the  trial  of 
Mary,  accufed  him,  in  diredl  terms,  of  being  a  party 
in  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  The  regent  affe&ed 
affonifyment,  but  permitted  him  to  be  taken  into  cullo- 
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dy.  He  was  foon  after  fent  to  Edinburgh  under  a  Scotland, 
guard,  and  admonifned  to  prepare  for  his  trial.  On  J 

limilar  charges,  the  lord  Seton  and  Sir  James  Balfour 
were  feized  on  and  imprifoned.  2 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  governor  of  the  caflle  of  He  is  pro- 
Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maitland,  af-tetfed  by 
ter  having  in  vain  remonilrated  with  the  regent  on  the^r^a,c^ 
violence  of  his  conduct,  employed  addrcfs  and  ftrata-  r  ' 
gem  in  the  fervice  of  his  friend.  Under  the  cover  of 
night,  he  went  with  a  guard  of  foldiers  to  the  lodging 
where  Maitland  was  confined  j  and  (Lowing  a  forged 
warrant  for  taking  his  perfon  into  cuftody,  got  potlef- 
ffon  of  him.  Kirkaldy  had  now  in  his  caltle  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  Kerries,  and  Maitland.  The 
regent  fent  for  him  to  a  conference  $  but  he  refufed  to 
obey  his  meffage.  Fie  put  himfelf  and  his  fortrefs  un¬ 
der  the  direCiion  of  his  prifoners.  The  regent,  con- 
defeending  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  was  more  lavifh  than 
nfual  of  his  promifes  and  kindnefs.  His  arts,  however, 
only  excited  the  difdain  of  this  generous  foidier.  Since 
he  could  not  lead  out  Maitland  to  the  block,  he  inlti- 
tuted  a  procefs  of  treafon  again*!  him,  in  older  to  for¬ 
feit  his  eflates.  Kirkaldy,  by  the  mouth  of  a  trumpe¬ 
ter,  de fired  him  to  commence  ffmilar  actions  againfl 
the  earl  of  Morten  and  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  as  it 
was  notorious  that  they  rvere  parties  to  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der.  This  meffenger  was  likewife  charged  with  deli¬ 
vering  a  challenge  from  him  to  Mr  Archibald  Doug¬ 
las,  and  another  from  the  lord  Herries  to  the  earl  of 
Morton.  This  difappointment,  and  thefe  indignities, 
made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  regent  and,  in  a 
thoughtful  diffatbfled  humour,  about  this  time,  he  made 
a  fhort  prog  refs  towards  the  Engliih  border,  courting 
popularity,  and  defer ving  it,  by  an  attention  to  order 
and  juflice.  .  753 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  fubmiflive  'advances,  and  Elizabeth 
plea  fed  with  his  ambition,  was  now  difpofed  to  gratify  agrees  to 
his  fulled  willies  j  and  flic  perceived,  that  by  delivering 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  (lie  wouli  effectually  relieve  t^e  (egent, 
herfelf  of  a  prifoner  whofe  vigour  and  intrigues  were  a 
conilant  interruption  to  her  repofe.  A  treaty  for  this 
purpofe  was  entered  into  and  concluded.  1  he  regent 
was  to  march  an  army  to  the  Engliln  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  fovereign  into  her  own  dominions, 
the  viCtim  of  his  power,  and  the  fpert  of  his  paflions. 

No  hoftages  and  no  fecurity  were  ftipulated  for  her  en¬ 
tertainment  and  good  ufage.  Flis  authority  over  her 
was  to  be  without  any  limits.  On  his  part,  be  was 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  young  prince,  to  put  her 
in  poffeflion  of  the  principal  foits  of  Scotland,  and  to 
aflill  her  with  troops  on  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 

This  treaty,  fo  fatal  to  Mary,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the^in- 
deper.dence  of  Scotland,  efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
the  bifhop  of  Rod.  Fie  complained  of  it  m  the  ftreng- 
eft  terms  to  Elizabeth  j  and  declared.it  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  fentence  of  death  againfl  his  miff  refs.  I  he 
ambaffaders  of  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  fhenuous  m 
their  remonffrances  to  her  on  this  fubjett.  All  re- 
fiffance,  however,  ivas  unavailing  •,  and  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  feemed  inevitable.  Yet  how  vain  are  the 
loftieil  fchemes  of  human  pride  !  The  career  of  the  re¬ 
gent  was  haftening  to  its  crilis  ;  and  the  hand  of  an  af~ 
la  din  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.  Scotland 
did  not  lofe  its  liberties  j  but  Mary  continued  to  be  un¬ 
fortunate. 

James 
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James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugfc,  who  had  been 
'  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  obtained  his 
liberty  and  life  )  but  his  eftates  were  forfeited. — His 
wife,  the  heirefs  of  Woodhouflie,  retired  on  this  emer¬ 
gency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  efcape  tile  rapacity  of  the  regent.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  given  it  away  to  one  of  his  favourites,  Sir  James 
B  alien  den  ;  and  the  inftruments  of  his  power  having  the 
inhumanity  to  (trip  her  of  her  garments,  and  to  turn  her 
naked  out  of  her  houfe,  in  a  cold  and  dark  night,  ihe 
became  diftra&ed  before  the  morning.  Hamilton  vow¬ 
ed  revenge  ;  and  the  regent  made  a  mockery  of  his 
threats.  This  contempt  iiifpintcd  his  pafflons  ;  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  to  which  he  was 
nearly  allied,  fettered  the  eagernefs  of  his  difeontents. 
The  madnefs  of  party  added  fuel  to  his  rage.  His  mind 
became  reconciled  to  aiTattination.  After  watching  for 
fume  time  a  proper  opportunity  to  perpetrate  his  horrid 
purpose,  he  found  it  at  Linlithgow.  The  regent  was 
to  pafs  through  this  town  on  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh.  Intimation  reached  kirn  that  Hamilton 
was  now  to  perpetrate  his  defign  ;  and  he  unaccountably 
(lighted  the  intelligence.  The  afT.idin,  in  a  houfe  that 
belonged  to  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  waited  de¬ 
liberately  Ills  approach  •  and  firing  his  mufket  from  a 
Window,  (hot  him  through  the  body.  The  wound, 
when  examined,  Was  not  judged  to  be  mortal  ;  but  the 
regent  finding  its  pain  to  increafe,  prepared  himfelf  for 
death  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  he  expired.  A  ifeet 
horfe  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath’s  carried  the  alia  (Tin  to 
the  palace  of  Plamilton  and  thence  he  foon  after  ettc£led 
his  efcape  to  France. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  made  no  favourable 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Mary.  Confufion  and  disor¬ 
der  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  though 
the  friends  of  the  queen  were  promifed  attittance  from 
France,  nothing  effectual  was  done  for  them.  At  laft 
the  regency  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lenox  \  an 
enemy  to  the  queen,  who  treated  her  friends  with  the 
utmott  rigour.  At  the  fame  time  Elizabeth  continued 
to  amufe  with  negociations  her  unhappy  rival.  She 
granted  liberty  to  the  biflvop  of  Rofs  to  repair  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to  Chatfworth, 
and  to  confer  with  her  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  intended 
treaty.  Mary,  conforming  to  the  advances  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  authorised  the  lord  Levingtton  to  pafs  to  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  defire  her  friends  to  appoint  a  deputation 
of  their  number  to  give  their  aftiftance  in  promoting  the 
falutary  purpofe  of  ettablittung  the  tranquillity  of  their 
country  :  and  after  meeting  with  fome  interruptions  on 
the  Englifh  borders  from  the  carl  of  Suffex,  this  noble¬ 
man  fuccefstully  executed  his  commi (lion.  The  queen’s 
lords  gave  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  a6l  in  a  body,  ot  by 
two  of  their  number,  in  the  intended  negociation  : 
and  a  fafe-condu&  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Englilh  realm,  and  to  remain  in  it  during  fix 
months. 

While  the  lord  I  ,evingtton  was  con ful  ting  the  in- 
teretts  of  Mary  with  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  bifhep 
of  Rofs  was  making  earned  fuit  with  Elizabeth  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  proje&ed  negociation.  His  felicitations 
were  not  ineffe&ual ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  received  the  inftruflions  of  their  mi- 
(Irefs  to  wait  on  the  queen  of  Scots  at  Chatfworth.  The 
heads  of  accommodation  which  they  propofed  were  ex- 
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the  Scottifh  princcfs  feemed  to  prove  their  fincerity.  It 
was  propofed,  that  a  perfed  amity  fhould  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  twro  queens  \  that  all  the  treaties  which  had 
formerly  been  concluded  by  the  two  nations  (hould  re¬ 
ceive  an  ample  confirmation  \  that  the  queen  of  Scot- 
(hould  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  forbear  to 
advance  any  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  du¬ 
ring  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heirs  of  her  body  \  that  in  cafe  of  foreign  invafions,  the 
two  realms  fhould  mutually  aflitt  each  ether ;  that  all 
foreign  foldiers  ihould  be  ordered  to  depart  out  of  Scot¬ 
land  }  that  in  future,  Grangers  of  the  profeffion  of  arms 
(hould  be  prohibited  from  repairing  to  it,  and  from  tak¬ 
ing  up  their  refiuence  in  any  of  its  cattles  or  houfes  of 
ttrength  *,  that  Mary  fhould  hold  no  correfpondence,  di- 
re&ly  or  indire&iy,  with  any  fubjeft  of  England,  with¬ 
out  the  permittion  of  the  Englifh  queen  *,  that  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  Englifh  rebels  in  Scotland, 

(hould  be  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth  \  that  redrefs  fhould 
be  given  to  the  fubjc&s  of  England  for  the  fpcils  taken 
by  them  on  the  Scotlitti  borders ;  that  the  murderers 
of  the  lord  Daxnley  and  the  earl  of  Murray  Ihould  be 
duly  and  effectually  puniihed  j  that  before  the  queen  of 
Scots  (hould  be  fet  at  liberty,  the  young  prince  her  fon 
(hould  be  brought  into  England,  and  that  he  tt\ould 
continue  in  the  keeping  of  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  his 
mother,  or  till  her  refignation  to  him  of  her  crown  on 
his  attaining  majority  ',  that  the  queen  of  Scots  (hould 
not  enter  imo  a  negociation  for  her  marriage  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  queen  of  England,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  greatett  part 
of  the  Scoltifli  nobility  ;  that  none  of  the  fubje&s  of 
Scotland  fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
the  fate- conduct  of  Elizabeth  \  and  that  Mary  (hould 
deliver  to  her  fitter  all  the  teflimonies  and  writings 
which  had  been  lent  from  France,  renouncing  and  dif- 
avowing  the  pretended  marriage  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  Befides  thefe  articles  of  agreement,  it 
was  propofed  by  another  treaty  to  adjutt  the  differences 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubje£ls ;  and  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  embraced  the  prefent  op¬ 
portunity  of  conferring  with  her  on  this  bufinefs,  under 
pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  in  the  future  fla- 
ges  of  its  progrefs.  797 

During  their  flay  at  Chatfworth,  thefe  ttatefmen  were  is  tie. 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen 
Scots.  The  candour,  fincerity,  and  moderation,  which  ne^0CIt* 

(lie  difplayed,  w7ere  full  aflurances  to  them  that  on  her 
part  there  v/as  no  occafion  for  apprehending  any  im¬ 
proper  policy  or  art  \  and  the  calamities  of  her  condi¬ 
tion  were  a  dill  more  fecure  pledge  of  her  compliance. 

Elizabeth,  on  hearing  their  report,  affected  to  be 
highly  pleafed  with  her  fitter,  and  lent  a  meffage  to 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  inttrufting  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  fubmitted  to  Mary  \  and  defiling  him 
to  difpatch  commifiioners  into  England  to  deliberate  on 
the  treaty,  and  to  confult  his  interett  and  that  of  his 
faclion.  Nor  did  Alary  negledl  to  tranfmit  to  her 
friends  in  Scotland  the  propofed  terms  of  agreement  , 
c.nd  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  who  had  aflitted  her  in  the 
conferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  befought 
their  advice,  and  informed  thefe  princes,  that  unlefs  an 
j  A  a  efFe&ual 
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t£Fe£Uial  relief  could  be  expelled  from  their  favour,  the 
neceilities  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to  fub- 
feribe  to  the  hard  and  humiliating  didates  of  the  queen 
of  England. 

But  while  Mary  and  her  friends  were  indulging  the 
hope  of  a  termination  to  her  troubles,  Elizabeth  was 
fecretly  giving  comfort  to  her  adverfaries,  and  encou- 
raging  them  to  throw  obflacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea¬ 
ty.  Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  exprefs- 
ing  his  difapprobation  of  the  negociations  at  Chatf- 
worth  •  defiring  him  not  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
boaflings  of  the  adherents  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
adviling  him  to  make  choice  of  commiflioners,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  on  whofe  conftancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  rely,  and  whom  no  addrefs  could  allure  frorrj,  his 
interefl,  or  from  the  common  caufe  in  rvhich  he  and 
his  friends  were  embarked.  The  earl  of  Sufle.x  alfo  fent 
him  difpatches,  in  which  he  admoniflied  him  to  turn  Ids 
anxious  attention  to  the  approaching  negociation,  and 
to  infill  on  fecure  llipulations  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  fafety,  and  for  a  general  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whofe  party  he 
had  efpoufed.  In  every  event,  he  reprefenled  it  as  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  pay  the  greateft  refpe£l  to  Elizabeth  • 
and,  if  no  treaty  lhould  be  concluded,  he  advifed  him 
to  be  prepared  for  reducing  the  friends  of  Maty  to  o- 
bedlence,  and  for  defending  himfelf  againlt  invafions 
from  abroad.  By  thefe  artifices,  the  regent  and  his 
fadlion  were  inclined  to  intimate  to  Elizabeth  their 
warm  dilfatisfadHon  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
fhe  had  propoftd  to  Mary  ;  and  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dun¬ 
fermline,  who  had  been  appointed  fecretary  of  llate  in 
the  room  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  deputed  to 
her  on  this  bulinefs.  lie  exclaimed  againfl  the  treaty 
as  wild  and  impolitic  ;  and  contended,  that  no  llipula¬ 
tions  could  bind  Mary,  whofe  religion  taught  her  to 
keep  no  faith  with  heretics  *  that  her  claims  to  the 
Engliffi  crown,  and  her  refentment  a  gain  ft  the  queen  of 
England,  as  well  as  her  own  fubjedls,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  on  her  reiteration,  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in 
blood  5  and  that  no  peace  or  quiet  could  be  expedled  or 
enjoyed,  but  by  adhering  to  the  falutary  maxim  of  de¬ 
taining  her  in  clofe  captivity.  Elizabeth  did  not  clif- 
courage  thefe  inclement  fentiments  5  and  Pitcairn  was 
allured  by  her,  that  from  her  natural  love  to  the  king, 
and  her  regard  to  the  nobles  who  upheld  his  authority, 
Ihe  would  faithfully  provide  for  their  fecurity  •  and 
that  if  jullice  lhould  appear  on  their  fide,  fie  would 
even  ftrenuoully  maintain  their  quarrel  and  their  confe- 
quence. 

Mary  had  been  carried  to  Sheffield,  and  was  reco¬ 
vering  from  a  feverifh  indifpof  tion.  To  this  place  the 
bifhop  of  Galloway  and  the  lord  Levingfori,  who  had 
been  fcledled  by  her  friends  to  be  her  a  fling  deputies 
in  England,  repaired  in  order  to  impart  to  her  the 
fate  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  her  com¬ 
mands.  After  repeated  conferences  on  the  fubjedl  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  fie  gave  them  her  co.minifion 
and  infruflions,  and  joining  them  to  the  bifiop  of  Rofs, 
fent  them  to  Elizabeth.  They  requeftedan  audience  of 
this  princefs,  and  were  admitted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
court.  Having  prefen  ted  their  credentials,  they  inform¬ 
ed  her,  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  agreement,  on  principles  the  mof  exten- 
five  and  liberal j  and,  reprefenting  to  her  the  impove- 1 
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riflied  and  tumultuous  fate  of  their  country,  they  beg-  Scotland. 

ged  her  to  proceed  in  the  bulinefs  with  expedition.  - — ' 

The  orders,  they  faid,  which  they  had  received,  and 
their  own  inclinations,  difpofed  them  to  follow  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  counfel  in  all  points  which  were  honourable 
and  confi fent  with  reafon  }  and  as  her  protedlion  was 
the  only  refuge  of  the  adverfaries  of  their  queen,  they 
took  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her  power  to  put  a  period  to  all  dif  urbances  and  ani- 
mofity,  and  to  accomplifi  an  accord,  which  would  not 
only  confer  on  her  the  highef  reputation,  but  be  of  the 
mof  fignal  utility  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Elizabeth  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  would  pleafe  and  fatter  her  in  no  com¬ 
mon  degree  to  advance  in  the  negociation  j  and  that  it 
was  painful  to  her  that  the  regent,  by  his  delay  in  fend¬ 
ing  commifioners,  ffiould  diicover  any  averlion  to  it. 

This  anfwer  was  deemed  very  favourable  by  the  biffiop 
of  Rofs  and  his  aflociates  ;  and  they  obtained  her  autho¬ 
rity  to  difpatch  a  mefengcr  to  the  regent  to  hailen  his 
operations.  g_0 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  received  difpatches  from  the  rhe  Ca- 
pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  j  and  f »  ’i  pow- 
they  concurred  in  recommending  it  to  her  to  accept ers  ac*vlle 

of  the  articles  of  accommodation  which  were  offered  by  1  !  r%  t0 
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Elizabeth.  The  Turks  were  giving  employment  to  the  the  arcom- 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  Charles  IX.  already  en-  modation. 
feebled  by  the  obit inate  valour  of  the  Huguenots,  was 
bufy  in  deceiving  them  with  appearances  of  peace,  and 
in  plotting  their  overthrow  \  and  the  duke  of  Alva  felt 
himfelf  infecure  in  his  government  of  tire  Netherlands. 

But  while  they  flrongly  advifed  Mary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  laviffi  to  her  of  their  exprefions  of  a  conftant  ami¬ 
ty  \  and  if  the  treaty  ffiould  mifearry,  they  promifed  to 
make  the  moll  flrenuous  exertions  in  her  behalf,  and 
to  a  (lift  her  adherents  with  money,  ammunition,  and 
troops.  Sci 

The  earl  of  Morten,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Hie  regent 
Mr  James  Macgill,  bad  been  appointed  by  the  regent  R,,'(J 
and  his  fadlion  to  be  their  commiflioners  in  the  name  of  J0' 
the  king  ;  and  at  length  their  arrival  was  announced  jufthy  the 
to  Elizabeth.  Conforming  to  the  fpirit  of  their  party,  rfepefition 
the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  op-  ^  Mary, 
portunity  of  juflifyfng  to  her  the  depofition  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
the  treaty.  In  an  elaborate  memorial,  they  afTedled  to 
confider  Mary  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  after  Led  the 
conflitutional  power  of  the  people  to  curb  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  degrade  her  from  royalty.  I  hey  endea¬ 
voured  to  intrench  themfelves  within  the  authority  of 
laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal  \  and  they  recited  opi¬ 
nions  to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.  But 
though  the  general  polition,  that  the  people  have  a  title 
to  red  11  the  domination  of  the  fovereign  is  clear  v.rd  un- 
dubitable  \  yet  their  application  of  it  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  improper.  To  fpeak  of  her  tyranny,  and  her  ' 
violation  of  the  rights  of  her  people,  was  even  a  wanton 
mockery  of  truth  and  jufticc  \  for  inflead  of  having  af- 
fumed  an  illegal  exorbitancy  of  power,  (lie  had  fullered 
in  her  own  perfon  and  rights,  and  had  been  treated  by 
her  fubjefls  with  the  moll  cruel  and  t)  rarmical  infolence. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  unwilling  and  afraid  to  enter  again 
into  the  condinfl  of  Mary,  who  was  hilly  fenfible  of  the 
infolence  of  her  adverfaries,  and  wBo  did  not  approve  of 
any  maxims  that  p relied  ngainfl  the  majefly  of  princes, 
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Scotland,  received  their  memorial  with  furprifc  and  indignation. 
v  She  perceived  not,  flie  told  them,  any  reafon  that  could 
vindicate  the  feverity  which  had  been  lliown  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  by  her  enemies  ;  and  advifed  them  to 
connder,  that  in  the  prefent  negociation  it  was  their 
proper  bufinefs  to  confult  the  fecurity  of  the  king  and  of 
their  party. 

On  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  commiflicners  were  the 
lord  keeper  Bacon,  the  earls  of  S  a  flex  and  Leicefier,  the 
lord  Clynton,  the  lord  chamberlain,  Sir  William  Cecil, 
who  about  this  time  was  created  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  The  deputies  of  Mary  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  Englilli  commiffioners  in  the  houfe  of  the 
lord  key  per  ;  and  after  he  had  Hated  the  general  purpo- 
fes  of  the  treaty,  he  intimated  to  them,  that  there  were 
two  points  which  required  a  particular  difcuflion.  A 
proper  fecurity,  he  faid  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen 
of  Scots  for  her  due  performance  of  the  flipulations’  of 
the  agreement  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  expedient  to 
concert  the  mode  of  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which 
fiie  was  to  extend  to  the  lubjedls  of  Scotland  who  had 
offended  her.  As  an  affurance  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  his  rnidrefs,  he  demanded,  that  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyle,  the 
lords  Iiume  and  Kerries,  with  another  perfoi  of  high, 
rank,  fliould  be  fur  rendered  to  her,  and  remain  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  three  years  ;  that  the  cattles  of  Dumbarton  and 
Hume  iliould  be  in  her  pofiefiion  during  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  as  ta  the  article  concerning  the  delivery  of 
the  prince  into  her  cuflody,  he  cbferved,  that  it  fliould 
be  required  from  the  regent,  the  queen  of  Scots  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  its  performance.  The  deputies  of 
Mary,  furprifed  with  this  language,  intrealeJ  the  Eng- 
Jhh  delegates  to  refleft,  that  their  queen  if  deprived  of 
the  moll  faithful  of  her  nobles,  and  of  her,  ttrongett 
forts,  could  have  little  defire  or  ambition  to  return  to 
her  own  kingdom  ;  for  file  would  thus  be  unable  to  pro- 
te&  herfelf  again  ft  the  turbulence  of  her  fubjects,  and 
be  a  fovereign  without  friends,  and  without  ftrength. 


They  were  inclined,  they  faid,  to  put  their  committion 
and  powers  to  the  fuljeft  ttre.tch,  in  order  to  gratify  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ;  and  they  would  agree,  that  two  earls  and  two 
barons  fliould  be  furrendered  for  two  years,  as  hottages 
of  tne  fidelity  of  their  fovere:gn  }  under  the  rettriflion, 
that  they  might  be  exchanged  every  fix  months  for  per- 
ibns  o|  an  equal  condition,  if  they  iliould  be  defirous  of 
returning  to  their  own  country.  As  to  the  giving  up  of 
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any  forts  or  cattles,  they  would  not  agree 
among  the  other  inconveniences  of  this  me 
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fpirit  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  ttipulated,  that 
no  French  or  Englifh  troops  fliould  be  admitted  into 
Scotland.  1  lie  lord  keeper  Bacon,  refuming  his  dif. 
coinfe,  told  them,  that  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  its 
prince,  nobles,  and  cattles,  were  an  inadequate  pledge  to 
the  queen  of  England;  and  that,  if  his  advice  fliould 
be  followed,  the  queen  of  Scots  would  not  obtain  her  li¬ 
berty  on  any  kind  of  fecurity  which  could  be  granted 
by  the  Sco'.tifh  nation.  In  all  public  treaties,  Lid  the 
delegates  of  Mary,  no  further  aiTurance  can  be  required 
from  a  fovereign  than  what  ccnfitts  with  his  fafety  ; 
and  when  exactions  are  profiled  from  a  contrafling  par¬ 
ly  in  a  league  which  are  ruinous  and  impoffible,  it  is 
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imderflood  that  a  foundation  is  fought  to  break  off  the  Scotian.!, 
negociation.  The  Englifh  commiffioners,  now  interfe- 
ring  in  a  body,  declared  on  their  honour,  that  it  tvas 
the  meaning  of  Elizabeth  to  agree  to  the  rettoration  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm  on  receiving 
fufficient  afiurances  for  the  articles  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  fecurity  offered  for  her  acceptance,  fliould 
be  fuhmitted  to  her  deliberation  ;  and  that  they  would 
immediately  proceed  to  confer  with  the  deputies  from  the 
king  of  Scots.  , 

The  Englifh  commiffioners  were  not  unacquainted  and  whh 
with  the  fciitiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  col- die  king’s 
leagues  ;  and  it  was  frofn  this  quarter  that  they  expec-del3Uties* 
ted  a  refolute  and  definitive  interruption  to  the  treaty. 

Nor  did  tliefe  delegates  difappoint  the  expeditions  con¬ 
ceived^  of  them.  After  affedfing  to  take  a  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  articles  under  debate,  they  declared, 
that  their  committion  gave  them  authority  to  treat  about 
the  amity  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  religion  ;  but  that  it  conferred  on  them 
no  power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
furrender  to  Elizabeth  the  perfon  of  their  king.  They 
therefore  begged  not  to  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league  » 
which,  at  fome  future  period,  might  expofe  them  to  a 
charge  of  high  treafon,  go4 

This  lingular  declaration  was  confidered  to  be  folid Elizabeth 
and  weighty  by  the  Englifh  commiffioners  ;  and,  in  a ob(tri§2s 
new  conference,  it  was  communicated  by  them  tothev*ie1 
deputies  of  Mary.  The  bifliop  of  Rofs  and  his  afib- 
aates  were  difgulted  wfith  this  formal  impertinence. 

I  hey  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  plea  of  an  in- 
fullicient  committion  from  the  king  to  his  delegates  to 
be  an  unworthy  and  1110ft  frivolous  fubterfuge.  The 
authors,  they  faid,  of  the  depofition  of  their  fovereign 
d:d  not  need  any  authority  but  their  own  to  fet  her  at 
liberty  ;  the  prince  was  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  and 
could  give  them  no  inftru&ions :  and  the  regent  was 
wholly  dependent  on  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
queen  of  England.  It  was  reprefented  in  return  by  the 
Englifh  delegates,  that  the  committion  of  King  James 
to  his  deputies,  having  been  perufed  by  Elizabeth,  was 
accounted  by  her  to  be  inefficient  ;  and  that  it  wTas 
her  opinion,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  fliould  return  to 
Scotland  to  Isold  a  parliament  for  obtaining  new  powers. 

'I  he  bilhop  of  Rofs  exclaimed,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  a  mu  fed  with  deceitful  prornifes,  that  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Elizabeth  had  been  corrupted  by  partial  coun¬ 
sels,  and  that  the  allegations  and  pretences  held  out  for 
interru  pting  tln^  negociation  were  afieded  and  unreal. 

ITe  in  11  ru& ions,  he  faid,  from  his  fovereign  to  hei  com- 
miffioners,  were  to  negotiate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 
to  trifle  ;  and  they  would  not  by  any  means  confent  to 
protract,  by  artificial  delays,  a  treaty  which  the  queen 
of  England,  if  her  intentions  were  fincere  and  right, 
could  immediately  terminate  on  reafon  able  and  ho¬ 
nourable  terms.  His  fpeech  and  his  demeanour  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  free  and  open  ;  and  he  befought 
them  to  exeufe  him,  fince,  having  been  made  an  inflru- 
ment  to  abufe  his  mittrefs  with  falfe  hopes,  he  could 
not  but  rettnt  the  indignity,  and  exprefs  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  felt.  The  Englifh  deputies,  addrefling 
him  and  his  colleagues,  obferved,  that  as  the  friends 
of  Mary,  and  thole  of  the  king  her  fon,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re- 
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Scotland,  fufed  the  afiurance  fhe  expe6led,  they  held  their  com* 

;  mifTion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  negociate. 

The  infincerity  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  failure  of  the 
league  or  agreement,  filled  Mary  with  refentment  and 
two  queens.  comPhints*  ^er  animofities,  and  thofe  of  Elizabeth, 
were  increafed.  She  was  in  hafle  to  communicate  to 
her  allies  the  unwofthy  treatment  fhe  had  received  3  and 
die  fent  her  commands  to  her  adherent*  in  Scotland  to 
rife  in  arms,  to  repofe  no  truft  in  truces  which  were 
prejudicial  and  treacherous,  and  to  employ  all  their  re- 
fources  and  flrength  in  the  humiliation  of  the  regent  and 
his  fadlion.  Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time  apprehended 
no  enterprife  or  danger  from  Charles  IX.  or  the  duke  of 
Alva,  refolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  a  ftrong  and 
effeflual  fupport  to  James’s  friends,  and  to  dilunite  by 
ftratagem,  and  opprefs  by  power,  the  partizans  of  the 
Scottifh  princefs.  The  zeal  of  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  having 
raifed  her  anger,  fire  commanded  him  to  depart  from 
London  ;  and  Mary,  in  contempt  of  her  mandate,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  remain  there  under  the  privilege  of  her 
ambaffador.  The  high  and  unbroken  fpirit  of  the  Scot¬ 
tifh  queen,  in  the  midfl  of  her  misfortunes,  never  once 
awakened  the  generous  admiration  of  Elizabeth.  While 
it  uniformly  inflamed  her  rage,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  her  terror.  With  a  pufillanimous  meannefs,  fhe 
lent  a  difpatch  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  infl ruling 
him  to  keep  his  charge  in  the  clofeft  confinement,  and 
to  be  inceffantly  on  his  guard  to  prevent  her  efcape.  He 
obeyed,  and  regretted  her  feverity.  The  expence,  reti¬ 
nue,  and  domeftics,  of  the  queen  of  Scot%  were  dimi- 
nifhed  and  reduced,  and  every  probable  means  by  which 
flie  might  endeavour  to  obtain  her  liberty  were  removed 
from  her.  The  rigours,  however,  that  invaded  her  per- 
fon  could  not  reach  her  mind  3  and  (lie  pitied  the  tyrant 
that  could  add  contumely  to  cppreflion,  and  deny  her 
even  the  comforts  of  a  prifon. 

All  this  time  Scotland  was  involved  in  the  miferies 
of  civil  war.  The  friends  of  Mar)  were  everywhere  pu- 
niflied  with  fines  and  forfeiture.  Private  families  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  confufion  to  revenge  their 
quarrels  againtt  each  other.  Individuals  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  langed  themfelves  on  the  fide  either  of  the 
regent  or  of  the  queen,  and  took  a  fliare  in  the  hoilili ties 
of  their  country.  Fathers  divided  againfl  fons,  and  Jons 
agaiufl:  their  fathers.  A61s  of  outrage  and  violence  wTere 
committed  in  every  quarter,  while,  amid  ft  the  general  con¬ 
fufion,  religion  was  made  the  pretence  by  both  parties. 
In  the  mean  time,  though  many  encounters  took 
The  regent  piace  between  the  two  fa&ions,  yet  neither  party  feems 
focer  and  to  ^ave  keen  con^u<^e^  ky  leaders  of  any  fkill  in  mili- 
ocer,  an'  affairs.  This  year,  in  one  of  thefe  fkirmiihes,  the 

regent  himfelf  was  taken  prifoncr  by  a  party  of  the 
queen’s  fa&ion,  and  put  to  death.  But  this  event  made 
little  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  earl 
of  Mar,  another  of  the  queen’s  enemies,  was  chofen  to 
the  regency  :  but  though  he  propofed  to  a£l  againfl  her 
party  with  rigour,  he  was  baffled  before  Edinburgh 
caftle,  which  was  flill  held  by  her  friends  3  and  fome 
bloody  fkirmi flies  ^vere  fought  in  the  north,  where  vic¬ 
tory  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  were  more  than  compenfated  to  the  other 
party  by  the  following  event. 

While  the  negotiations  with  Elizabeth  for  Mary’s 
rcfloraiion  were  depending,  the  fcheme  of  a  confpi- 
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racy  for  her  deliverance  was  communicated  to  her  by  Scotland. 
Robert  Ilidoiphi  a  Florentine,  who  lived  in  London  for '  ^  4 

many  years  as  a  merchant,  and  who  wasfecretly  an  agent  Nori°k,s 
for  the  court  of  Rome.  But  to  his  letters,  while  the  c0nfpira<7 
fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  (lie  returned  no  reply. 

Its  mifearriage,  through  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  re¬ 
called  them  forcibly  to  her  attention,  and  flimulated  her 
to  feek  the  accomplifhment  of  her  liberty  by  meafures 
bolder  and  more  arduous  than  any  which  Die  had  hi¬ 
therto  employed.  She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  dif- 
courfe  of  his  communications  and  of  her  fituation,  and 
difpatched  it  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  together  with  letters 
for  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Her  inftrudlions  to  this  cccle- 
fiaftic  wrere  to  convey  the  difeourfe  and  letters  expediti- 
oufly  to  Norfolk,  and  to  concert  an  interview  between 
that  nobleman  and  Ridolphi.  The  confidential  fervants 
by  whom  the  duke  a  died  with  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  wrere 
Bahnifter  and  Barker  3  and  having  received  from  them 
the  ditcourfe  and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  by 
Hickford  his  fecretary.  Having  confidered  them  ma¬ 
turely,  he  delivered  them  to  Hickford,  with  orders  to 
commit  them  to  the  flames.  His  orders,  however,  were 
difobeyed  3  and  Hickford  depofited  them,  with  other  pa¬ 
pers  of  confequence,  under  the  mats  of  the  duke’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  contents  of  the  difeourfe  and  the  let¬ 
ters  awakening  the  hope  and  ambition  of  Norfolk,  he 
was  impatient  to  fee  Ridolphi  3  and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs 
foon  brought  them  together.  Ridolphi,  whole  ability 
was  excited  by  motives  of  religion  and  intereft,  exert 
cd  all  his  eloquence  and  addrefs  to  engage  the  duke  to 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againfl  his  fove- 
reign.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  could  not  be 
a  feafon  more  proper  than  the  prefent  for  achieving  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  perfons  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  authority  and  credit  under  her  predeceffors  were 
much  dii’gulled  3  tire  Catholics  were  numerous  and  in- 
cen fed  3  the  younger  fons  of  the  gentry  were  languifh- 
ing  in  poVerty  and  ina£lion  in  every  quarter  of  the  king¬ 
dom  3  and  there  were  multitudes  difpofed  to  infurredlion 
from  reflleffnefs,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ardour  of 
enterprife.  He  infinuated  that  his  rank,  popularity,  and 
fortune,  enabled  him  to  take  the  command  of  fuch  per¬ 
fons  with  infinite  advantage.  He  infilled  on  his  im- 
pnfonment  and  the  outrages  he  had  fuflained  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  3  reprefented  the  contempt  to  which  he  would 
expofe  himfelf  by  a  tame  fubmiflion  to  thefe  wrongs  3 
extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he  might  give  w’ay  to 
his  indignation  arid  revenge  3  and  pointed  out  the  glory 
he  might  purchafe  by  the  humiliation  of  the  enemies, 
and  by  the  full  accomplifhment  of  his  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.  To  give  flrength  and  confirmation  to 
thefe  topics,  lie  produced  a  long  lift  of  the  names  of  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  pra£lifed, 
and  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  ready  to  hazard  their  lives 
and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  ftate,  if  the  duke 
would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  To  fix  decifively 
the  duke,  he  nowT  opened  to  him  the  expe&ations  with 
which  he  might  flatter  himfelf  from  abroad.  The  pope, 
he  affured  him,  had  already  provided  loo,oco  crowns 
for  the  enterprife  3  and  if  Popery  fhould  be  advanced  in 
England,  he  would  cheerfully  defray  the  whole  charges 
of  the  war.  The  king  of  Spain  would  fupply  4000 
horfe  and  6000  foot,  which  might  be  landed  at  Harwich. 

Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  notivithftanding  the  treaty  which  had  been  enter¬ 
ed 
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Scotland,  ed  into  with  Elizabeth  for  her  marriage  with  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Anjou  :  and  when  he  fhould  difcover  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  princefs,  this  matrimonial 
fcheme  was  no  better  than  a  device  or  a  mockery,  he 
would  renounce  the  appearance  of  fricndiliip  which  he 
had  a  {Turned,  and  return  to  his  natural  fentiments,  of  dif- 
dain  and  hatred  with  redoubled  violence.  In  fine,  he 
urged,  that  while  he  might  depend  on  the  affiftnnee  and 
arms  of  the  greateft  princes  of  Chriftendom,  he  would 
intitle  himfelf  to  the  admiration  of  all  of  them  by  his 
magnanimous  efforts  and  generous  gallantry  in  the  caufe 
of  a  queen  fo  beautiful  and  fo  unfortunate. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  allured  by  appearances  fo 
plaufible  and  flattering,  did  not  fcruple  to  forget  the 
duties  of  a  fubjefl,  and  the  fiabmifiive  obligation  in 
which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  princefs.  Ri- 
dolphi,  in  this  forward  date  of  the  bufineft,  advifed 
him  to  addrefs  letters  to  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  expreftive  of  his  concurrence  in 
the  defign,  and  exciting  their  activity  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  Ele  even  produced  difpatches  framed  for  this 
purpofe  y  and  while  he  intreated  the  duke  to  fubferibe 
them,  he  offered  to  carry  them  himfelf  to  Flanders, 
Rome,  and  Spain.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
ambitious  and  timid,  difpofed  to  treafon,  and  unfit  for 
it,  hefitated  whether  he  fhould  fubicribc  the  letters  j 
and  at  length  refufed  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  He 
yet  allowed  the  billiop  of  Rofs,  and  Barker  his  fervant 
to  go  to  the  Spanith  ambaffador  to  exprefs  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  meafures  of  Ridolphi,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower 
this  ftatefman  to  certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolphi  full  of  hopes,  fet  out  to  execute  his  commif- 
lion.  He  paffed  firtt  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  tranfa&ions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  with  whom  he  held  many  conferences. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Bruffels  Charles  Bailly,  a 
fervant  of  the  queen  of  Scots  *,  and  Ridolphi,  after  dlf- 
clofing  to  him  his  proceedings  with  Alva,  entrufted 
him  with  letters  to  her,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Spaniih  ambaffador,  and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  When  this 
mefienger  reached  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  defiring  him  to  leave  his  dif¬ 
patches  with  the  governor  of  that  place.  From  inexpe¬ 
rience  and  vanity  he  neglected  this  notice  ;  and  being 
fearched  at  Dover,  bis  letters,  books,  and  clothes  were 
feized,  and  he  himfelf  fent  to  London,  and  imprifoned 
in  the  Marfhalfea.  The  bifhep  of  Rofs,  full  of  apprehen¬ 
sions,  applied  to  Lord  Cobbam,  the  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports  who  was  friendly  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  j  and 
obtaining  by  his  means  the  packet  of  difpatches  from 
Ridolphi,  he  fubflituted  another  in  its  place,  which 
contained  letters  of  no  danger  or  ufefulnefs.  He  had 
alfo  the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  trick 
to  Bailly,  and  to  admonifh  him  to  preferve  a  profound 
filence,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  This  firnple  and  un- 
praflifed  agent  had,  however,  excited  fufpicions  by  the 
fymptoms  of  terror  he  had  exhibited  on  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,  that  the  difpatches  he  brought 
would  involve  his  own  deftru&ion  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  firff  examination  he  confeffed  nothing  :  but  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  the  towTer,  and  put  on  the  rack,  he.  re¬ 
vealed  his  converfations  with  Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  difpatches  which  he  had  brought  had  been  de- 
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livered  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  An  order  was  granted  Scotland, 
for  taking  the  bifhop  into  cuftody.  Having  been  aware,  1  ,1_v  1  ,J 
however,  of  his  perilous  fiuation,  his  houie  was  fearch¬ 
ed  in  vain  for  treafonable  papers  )  and  he  thought  to 
fereen  himfelf  from  anfwering  any  interrogatories  under 
the  fandlity  of  his  character  as  the  ambaffador  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  princefs.  g10 

Ati  une.xpefled  incident  excited,  in  the  meantime,  The  duke’s 
new  fufpicions  and  alarms.  Mary  being  defirous  of  friends  and 
tranfmitting  20C0  crowns  to  the  lord  Herries  to  ad- *e.rvant. 
v&nce  her  interells  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk Hence  T- 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  with  fafety.  He  in  tru  ft- gain  ft  him. 
ed  it  to  the  charge  of  his  confidants  Hickford  and 
Barker,  wrho  putting  it  into  a  bag  with  difpatches  from 
their  matter  to  Lord  Herries,  ordered  a  fervant  called 
Brown  to  carry  it  to  Bannifter  *,  wrho,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border,  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown, 
fufpicious  or  corrupted,  inftead  of  proceeding  on  his 
errand,  carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  now  Lord  Burleigh.  The  privy-council,  deeming 
it  treafon  to  fend  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
ufe  of  the  friends  of  Mary,  whom  they  affedted  to  con- 
fider  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and  Barker  to-  be 
apprehended.  The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatever 
they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mafler.  Hickford 
gave  intelligence  of  the  fatal  difeourfe  and  the  letters 
from  Mary,  which  he  had  preferved  in  oppofition  to 
the  orders  given  to  him.  All  the  proceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bifhop 
of  Rofs,  and  Ridolphi,  were  brought  to  light.  A 
guard  was  placed  on  the  houfe  of  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  order  to  prevent  his  efcape.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and  Dr 
Wilfbn,  were  commiffioned  to  examine  him  ;  and  being 
imprtffed  with  the  belief  that  the  difeourfe  and  the  let¬ 
ters  had  been  deflroycd,  he  pofitively  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  whatever.  He  wras  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  tower  a  clofe  prifener.  Bannifter  by  this 
time  was  taken  \  and  he  confirmed  the  relations  of  Hick¬ 
ford  and  Barker.  In  the  courfe  of  their  difcoveries, 
there  appeared  reafons  of  fufpicion  againft  many  perfons 
of  rank  and  diftin<ffion.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  the  lord  Cobham,  Mr  Thomas  Cobhain 
his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  wTere  friendly  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  w’ere  ordered  to  be 
lodged  in  different  prifons  \  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fullefi:  con- 
fcfficms.  The  duke  wras  altogether  unable  to  defend  him¬ 
felf.  The  concurring  teftimonies  of  his  friends  and  fer- 
vants,  with  the  difeourfe  and  the  letters,  which  he  fond¬ 
ly  imagined  had  been  committed  to  the  dams,  were  com¬ 
municated  to  him.  He  w’as  overwhelmed  with  amaze¬ 
ment  and  diftrefs  \  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  and  undone.  He  made  ample  acknowledgments 
of  his  guilt,  and  had  no  foundation  of  hope  but  in  the 
mercy  of  his  fovereign. 

By  the  confeffion  of  the  duke  himfelf,  and  from  all  • 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  the  minifters  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Sri  - 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  had  been  the  principal  contriver  of  Dangerous  •«* 
the  confpiracy.  Ridolphi  had  abled  under  his  direc- f er" 
tion,  and  he  had  excited  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  conditfon 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  aclvifing  that  noble-  0i  Bifhop 

manLtfly*, 
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man  to  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  a  feleS  band  of  ad¬ 
herents,  and  to  feize  boldly  the  perfon  of  Elizabeth. 
In  his  examinations  lie  was  treated  with  great  rigour 
and  iuiult.  Hut  he  made  an  able  delence,  and  peremp¬ 
torily  refufed  to  make  any  anfwtr  to  interrogatories. 
The  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  diiturbed  with  his 
obftinacy  *,  and  having  certified  him,  that  the  rack 
would  toon  render  him  more  pliant,  he  was  ordered  in¬ 
to  dole  confinement  in  a  dark  apartment  of  the  tower. 
When  he  had  remained  a  few  days  in  ibis  melan¬ 
choly  fituation,  four  privy-counfellors,  the  lord-ad¬ 
miral,  the  lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  went  to  the  tower,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant’s  lodging. 
After  having  aflured  him  that  he  was  charged  by  all 
tlie  prifoners  as  the  principal  contriver  of  the  confpi- 
racy,  they  infilled,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  that 
he  ihould  explain  fully  the  part  he  had  added.  The 
confeffions  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fervants,  of 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  with  the  difeourfe  and  difpatches  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  were  fet  before  him.  They  now  proteiled 
on  their  honour,  that  if  he  would  make  a  free  and  open 
declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  llioiud  be  employed 
neither  again!!  himfeif,  nor  again!!  any  other  perfon  ; 
but  that  if  he  ihould  continue  to  be  refolute  in  refufmg 
to  give  this  falisfadtion  to  their  queen,  who  was  anxious 
to  learch  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  intrud¬ 
ed  to  let  him  know,  that  lhe  would  absolutely  confider 
him  as  a  private  perfon,  and  order  him  to  be  tried  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  difclofed  minutely 
all  the  tranfadions  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  But  while  he  deferibed  the  offences  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himfeif,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  leffen  their  blame  by  apologies.  It  w'as  natu- 
ral,  he  faid,  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the  mol! 
ilrenuous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her  free¬ 
dom  and  crown }  and  the  methods  lhe  adopted  to  obtain 
her  purpofes  ought  to  be  confidered  in  connedion  with 
the  arts  cf  Elizabeth,  who  pertinaciouily  denied  her  ac- 
cefs  to  her  prefence,  who  kept  her  a  clofe  prifoner  in 
contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity  and  jullice, 
and  who  afforded  an  open  and  powerful  affiftance  to  her 
enemies.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  was  earnefl  to  ex- 
cufe  on  the  foundation  of  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  towards  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Their  plighted  love,  and  their  engagements,  did  not 
allow  him  to  for  fake  her.  As  for  himfeif,  he  was  her 
ambaffador  and  her  fervant ;  and  being  highly  indebted 
to  her  generofity  and  kindnefs,  he  could  not  abandon 
her  in  captivity  and  diftrefs  without  incurring  the  guilt 
of  the  moft  fulfill  treachery  and  ingratitude.  The  dar¬ 
ing  propofal  he  had  made  to  feize  the  perfon  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  the  point,  he  obferved,  which  feemed  to  prefs 
on  him  the  moft  feverely  *,  and  he  intreated  them  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. — The  privy- coun¬ 
fellors  of  Elizabeth  w’ere  now  in  poffcftion  of  all  the 
evidence  they  could  expedl  in  this  important  hufinefs. 
Norfolk  was  admonHhed  to  prepare  for  his  trial  j  and 
Bifliop  Lefty  perceived,  that  though  he  might  efcape 
with  his  life,  he  would  never  more  be  permitted  to  re- 
fide  in  England,  and  to  act  there  as  the  ambaffador,  the 
minifter,  and  the  friend  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 


The  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  con fpi racy  was  Scot! us  d. 
a  blow  to  Mary  which  lhe  never  recovered.  Her  melt 
faithful  friends  were  languilhing  in  prifons  on  her  ac-  af 

count  j  ftie  had  no  longer  the  counfeLs  of  the  biihop  of faVtViuined 
Kofis  j  and  the  Spanilh  ambaffador,  who  had  entered  into  by  the  fat¬ 
her  concerns  with  an  unfcrupulous  cordiality,  had  been  lure  of  Ncr- 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  England.  The  trial  and  con-  * c011‘ 
demnation  of  Norfolk  loon  followed,  and  plunged  her  lJ‘iaC'> 
into  the  mol!  calamitous  diftrels.  st$ 

The  maffacre  of  the  Proteilants  at  Paris  in  1572  and  by  the 
proved  alio  extremely  detrimental  to  her.  It  was  in-  mail  acre  et 
terpreled  to  be  a  con  fequer.ee  of  the  confederacy  which  ^ai^sy  ~2 
had  been  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of*  *  Dl 
the  reformed.  The  Proteilants  were  everywhere  trani- 
ported  with  rage  again!!  the  Papifts.  Elizabeth  pre¬ 
pared  herfclf  again!!  an  attack  from  the  Catholic  powers  j 
and  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they  meant  to  in¬ 
vade  her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

Pier  ambaifador  at  Paris,  Sir  Francis  Wallingham,  aug¬ 
mented  her  apprehen lions  and  tenor.  Pie  compared 
her  weaknefs  with  the  llrength  of  her  enemies,  and  af- 
fared  her  that  if  they  Ihould  poffefs  themfelves  of  Scot-  S 14 
land,  lhe  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  a  queen,  He  repre-  WaUing- 
fented  Mary  as  the  great  caufe  of  the  perils  that  threat- 
ened  her  perfonal  lafeiy  and  the  tranquillity  of  herbeth  to 
kingdom  ;  and  as  violent  difeafes  requiied  violent  reme-  Mary  to 
dies,  he  lcrupled  not  to  counfel  her  to  unite  Scotland  death, 
to  her  dominions,  and  to  put  to  death  a  rival  whole 
life  wTas  inconfillent  with  her  fecurity.  'The  more  bi- 
gotted  Proteilants  cf  Scotland  differed  not  very  widely 
in  their  fentiments  from  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham  ; 
while  luch  of  them  as  were  more  moderate  were  Hill 
more  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  Mary  \  and  a- 
midft  the  indignation  and  horror  into  which  the  fuhjedls 
of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the  fanguinary  outrages  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  they  furveyed 
the  fufferings  cf  their  fovereign  with  a  diminifhed  fym- 
pathy.  .  Sr- 

This  year  the  regent,  finding  himfeif  hefet  with  dif-xhere- 
ficul  ties  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  the  affairs  gent  dies, 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confufion  from  which  be  could  md  Ktc- 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  earl  of  Morton. 

During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  remark¬ 
able  innovation  took  place  in  the  church,  which  de¬ 


fences  to  be  particularly  explained,  being  no  lefs  than 
the  introduction  of  Epifcopacy  inftead  of  the  Prdbyte-  Si6 
rian  form  of  worlhip.  While  the  earl  of  Lenox  was  Epifcopacy 
regent,  the  archbiiliop  of  St  Andrew’s  was  put  to  death, introduced 
becaufe  he  was  llrongly  fufpe&ed  of  having  had  a  con- jnto  $cot“ 
cern  in  the  death  of  the  eail  of  Murray,  after  which  the  ,UH* 
earl  of  Morton  procured  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  fee.  Out  of  thefe  be  allotted  a  Itipend  to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  a  Proteilant  clergyman,  who  affumed 
the  title  of  archbiiliop.  This  violence  excited  cenfure 
and  murmurs.  In  the  language  of  the  times,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  kirk,  and  a  high 
contempt  of  God  }  and  it  underwent  the  ferutrny  of  the 
miniftry  in  applications  and  complaints  to  the  regent. 

The  matter  wras  doubtlefs  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
overlooked  \  and  a  commilfton  of  privy-counfellors  and 
clergymen  wras  appointed  in  the  name  ot  the  king  to  in¬ 
quire  into  it,  and  to  reform  and  improve  the  policy  of 
the  church.  This  commiftion,  on  the  part  of  the  privy- 
council,  confifted  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  lord  Ruth- 

ven, 
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Scotland,  yen,  Robert  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  Mr  James  Macgill, 

Jl  "  v~ . Sir  John  Ballenden,  and  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchie; 

and  on  the  part  of  the  church  there  were  named  John 
Erlkine  of  Dun,  and  Mr  John  Winram,  Mr  Hay,  Mr 
Lindlay,  Mr  Pont,  and  Mr  John  Craig.  The  confulta- 
tions  and  debates  were  long  3  and  the  influence  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  earl  of  Morton  dire&ed  their  determi¬ 
nations.  It  was  refolved,  that  till  the  majority  of  the 
king,  or  till  the  wifdom  of  the  three  eflates  fhould  be 
consulted,  the  titles  of  archbifhop  and  bifhop  fhould 
continue  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the  reforma¬ 
tion  3  and  that  a  chapter  of  learned  minillers  fhould  be 
annexed  to  every  metropolitan  or  cathedral  feat.  It 
was  determined  that  the  fees,  as  they  became  vacant, 
{hould  be  given  to  thofe  of  the  Protellant  miniftry  who 
were  moft  eminent  for  their  qualifications  3  that  the 
archbifhops  and  bifhops  fhould  exercife  no  higher  jurif- 
didlion  than  what  was  permitted  to  fuperin  tend  ants  3  and 
that  they  {hould  be  fubject  to  the  controul  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  affemblies  of  the  church.  It  was  agreed,  that  all 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  inferior  prelates  prefented  to 
benefices,  fhould  be  examined  by  the  bifliop  or  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  diocefe  or  precinct  where  the  preferment 
was  fituated^  and  that  their  fitnefs  to  reprefent  the 
church  in  parliament  fhould  be  duly  inquired  into.  It 
was  judged  that  the  king  and  the  regent  fhould  recom¬ 
mend  qualified  perfons  to  vacant  bifhoprics,  and  that 
the  elections  of  them  fliould  be  made  by  the  chapters  of 
the  refpe&ive  cathedrals.  It  was  ordered  that  all  bene¬ 
fices  with  cure  under  prelacies  fhould  be  difpofed  of  on¬ 
ly  to  officiating  miniflers  3  that  every  minifler  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  ordination  from  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  or  the 
fuperintendant  of  the  province ;  and  that  the  bifhops  and 
fuperintendants,  on  the  ordination  of  miniflers,  fhould 
cxa<ft  an  oath  from  them  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  king,  and  to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  their  ordi¬ 
nary  in  all  things  that  were  lawful. 

By  thefe  artful  regulations  the  earl  of  Morton  did 
not  mean  folely  to  confult  his  own  rapacity  or  that  of 
the  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Proteflant  church 
to  be  one  of  the  three  eflates  was  a  confequence  of 
them  3  and  the  clergy  being  the  flrenuous  enemies  of 
Mary,  he  might  by  their  means  fecure  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  parliament.  The  earl  of  Mar,  as  regent,  giving 
his  fan&ion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commiflion,  they 
were  carried  into  effect.  The  delufive  expe&ation  of 
wealth,  which  this  revival  of  Epifcopacy  held  out  to 
the  miniftry,  was  flattering  to  them  3  and  they  bore  with 
tolerable  patience  this  fevere  blow  that  was  flruck  a- 
gainft  the  religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr  John  Dou¬ 
glas  was  defired  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  gifts  in 
preaching  ;  and  his  eleftion  took  effect,  notwith  flan  ding 
the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  it  by  John  Knox  and 
other  ecclefiaflics,  who  flood  up  for  the  rules  and  forms 
which  had  been  eftablifhed  at  the  reformation.  He  was 
inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bifhop  of  Caithnefs,  Mr 
John  Spotfwood  fuperintendant  of  Lothian,  and  Mr  Da¬ 
vid  Lindfay,  who,  violating  the  book  of  difeipline,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  his  chara£ler  and  admiffion  by  the 
impofition  of  hands.  This  was  a  Angular  triumph  to 
Epifcopacy  3  and  the  exaltation  of  Douglas  included 
other  peculiarities  remarkable  and  offenfive.  He  denied 
that  he  had  made  any  fimoniacal  agreement  with  the 
earl  of  Morton  3  yet  it  was  known  that  the  revenues  of 
the  archbifhopric  were  almofl  wholly  engroffed  by  that 
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nobleman.  He  had  promifed  to  refign,  upon  his  Inflal-  Scotland, 
ment,  the  office  of  reflor  which  he  held  in  the  univerfity 
of  St  Andrew’s  :  yet  he  refufed  to  execute  this  engage¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  a  very  advanced  age  3  and  his  men¬ 
tal  qualifications,  which  had  never  been  eminent,  were 
in  a  Rate  of  decay. 

A  general  affembly,  which  was  held  at  St  Andrew’s, 
confidering  the  high  moment  of  the  new  regulations 
introduced  into  the  church,  appointed  commiflioners  to 
go  to  John  Knox,  who  was  at  this  time  indifpofed,  and 
to  confult  with  him  deliberately  in  his  houfe,  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  But  from  the 
arts  of  the  nobles,  or  from  the  ficknefs  of  Knox,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  conference  was  not  carried  into  effe£l. 

In  a  general  affembly,  however,  which  met  at  Perth, 
the  new  polity  was  reported  and  examined.  The 
names  of  archbifhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  and 
chapter,  were  excepted  againfl  as  Popifn  diflin&ions, 
and  as  flanderous  to  the  ears  of  pious  Chriflians,  A  wifh 
was  expreffed  that  they  might  be  exchanged  for  titles 
lefs  profane  and  fuperflitious  3  and  an  unanimous  pro- 
teflation  was  made,  that  the  new  polity  was  merely  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  fhould  only  continue  till  a 
more  perfeft  order  fhould  be  obtained  from  the  king, 
the  regent,  and  the  nobility.  This  tolerating  refolution 
left  the  new  polity  in  its  full  force  3  and  a  colourable 
foundation  was  now  eftablifhed  for  the  laity  to  partake 
in  the  profits  of  bifhoprics.  The  fimoniacal  pa£tion  of 
Morton  and  Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  Angula¬ 
rity.  Mr  James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  archbifhop¬ 
ric  of  Glafgow,  Mr  James  Pa  ton  to  the  bifhoprrc  of 
Dunkeld,  and  Mr  Andrew  Graham  to  the  fee  of  Dum- 
blain  3  and  thefe  compromifing  ecclefiaflics,  on  being  al¬ 
lowed  competencies  to  themfelves,  gratified  their  noble 
friends  with  the  greatefl  proportion  of  their  revenues. 

The  virtue  of  the  common  people  approved  not  this  fpi- 
rit  of  traffic  ;  and  the  bifhops  of  the  new  polity  were 
treated  openly  with  reproach  or  with  ridicule.  g 

The  year  1572  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Death  of 
John  Knox,  whofe  miflaken  zeal  had  contributed  not  a  John  Knox, 
little  to  bring  on  the  queen  thofe  misfortunes  with  which 
flie  was  now  oppreffed.  Neither  by  his  death,  however, 
nor  by  the  change  of  the  regency,  could  fhe  now  be  re¬ 
lieved.  The  earl  of  Morton  was  fo  much  devoted  to 
Elizabeth,  that  he  received  particular  inflruftions  from 
her  how  to  govern  the  young  king.  His  elevation,  in¬ 
deed,  gave  the  finifhing  flroke  to  the  queen’s  affairs,  g 
He  employed  himfelf  with  fuccefs  in  dividing  her  party  Elizabeth 
among  themfelves,  and  by  his  means  the  duke  of  Cha- refolved  on 
telherault  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  were  induced  to  for-  putting 
fake  her.  As  for  Elizabeth,  file  was  bent  on  putting  ^ary  t0 
Mary  to  death  3  but  as  no  crime  could  be  alleged  a-  deatk* 
gainfl  her  in  England,  flie  thought  it  proper  that  flie 
fhould  be  carried  back  to  fuffer  death  in  her  own  domi¬ 
nions.  This  propofal,  however,  was  reje&ed  3  and  the 
friends  who  remained  true  to  Mary  once  more  began  to 
indulge  themfelves  in  hopes  of  fuccours  from  France. 

New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  them. — The  caflle  TheScfftIe 
of  Edinburgh,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  for  theofEd^n- 
queen  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  obliged  to  furrender  burgh  ta- 
to  an  Englifh  army  commanded  by  Sir  William  Drury; ken  by  t^ie 
Kirkaldy  was  fplemnly  affured  by  the  Englifh  comman- 
der  of  his  life  and  liberty  ;  but  Elizabeth  violated  this  ^  Y’ 
capitulation,  and  commanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  regent.  A  hundred  of  his  relations  offered  to  be- 
5  B  come 
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come  vaffals  to  Morton,  and  to  pay  him  3000  merks 
yearly,  if  he  would  fpare  his  life  5  but  in  vain  ;  Kirkal- 
dy  and  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hanged  at  Edinburgh. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  taken  at  the  lame 
time,  was  poifoned  in  the  prifon  houfe  of  Leith. 

The  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  diminiffi  with  the 
decline  of  Mary’s  caufe.  She  now  treated  her  with 
more  rigour  than  ever,  and  patronized  Morton  in  all  the 
enormities  which  he  committed  againft  her  friends. 
Lefty  bifhop  of  Rofs  had  been  long  imprifoned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  confpiracy.  Morton  earnefllv  folicited  the  queen 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  him 
to  death  j  but  as  he  bad  aCled  in  the  chara&er  of  am- 
baffador  from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic,  and  the 
prelate  was  fuffered  to  depart  for  France.  When  he 
arrived  there,  lie  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ftir  up  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  5  and,  in 
1574,  the  misfortunes  of  his  royal  miftrefs  wTere  farther 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and 
her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  regent,  in  the 
mean  time,  ruled  with  the  moft  defpotic  fway.  He 
twice  coined  bafe  money  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign  ; 
and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  fecond  time,  he 
iffued  orders  for  its  paffing  only  for  its  intrinftc  value. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  happening  to  die  this  year, 
the  regent  took  every  method  of  ruining  all  thofe  of 
his  name  and  family.  He  committed  to  prifon  all  the 
Hamiltons,  and  every  perfon  of  dhlinCtion  who  had 
fought  for  the  queen  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  and 
compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  inftigated  Douglas  of  Lochleven  to  affafti- 
nate  Lord  Arbroath,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
latter  efcaped  the  ambuftt  that  was  laid  for  him.  Reid, 
the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  having  left  his  eftate  to  pious 
and  charitable  ufes,  the  regent  prohibited  the  execution 
of  the  will,  and  took  on  himfelf  the  ad  minift  ration. 
To  be  rich  was  a  fufficient  crime  to  excite  his  ven¬ 
geance.  He  entered  the  warehoufes  of  merchants,  and 
confifcated  their  property  5  and  if  he  wanted  a  pretence 
to  juftify  his  conduct,  the  judges  and  lawyers  were 
ready  at  his  call. 

In  this  difaftrous  period  the  clergy  augmented  the 
general  confufion.  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  Geneva  }  and  the  difeipline  of  its  affembly 
being  confidered  by  him  as  the  moft  perfect  model  of 
eccleftaftical  policy,  he  was  infinitely  offended  with  the 
introduction  of  Epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  confiderable,  and  his  fkill  in  languages  was 
profound.  He  was  fond  of  deputation,  hot,  violent, 
and  pertinacious.  The  Scottiffi  clergy  were  in  a  hu¬ 
mour  to  attend  to  him  }  and  his  merit  was  fufficient  to 
excite  their  admiration.  Inftigated  by  his  praCtices, 
John  Drury,  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  called 
in  queftion,  in  a  general  affembly,  the  lawfulnefs  of  the 
bifhops,  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  eleCting  them. 
Melvil,  after  commending  his  zeal  and  his  motion,  de¬ 
claimed  concerning  the  fiourifliing  ftate  of  the  eftablifh- 
pient  of  Geneva  \  and  having  recited  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  on  eccleftaftical  government,  main¬ 
tained,  that  there  fuould  be  no  office-bearers  in  the 
church  whofe  titles  were  not  feen  in  the  book  of  God. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  term  bifhop  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  it  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  commonly  un- 


derftood,  as  Chrift  allowed  not  any  fuperiority  among  Sa  tfano!* 
minifters.  He  contended  that  Chrift  was  the  only  lord 
of  his  church,  and  that  the  minifters  of  the  word  were 
all  equal  in  degree  and  power.  He  urged,  that  the 
eftate  of  the  bifhops,  befides  being  unlawful,  had 
grown  unfeemly  with  corruptions  \  and  that  if  they 
were  net  removed  out  of  the  church,  it  would  fall  in¬ 
to  decay,  and  endanger  the  interefts  of  religion.  His 
fentiments  were  received  with  approbation  ;  and  though; 
the  archbiffiop  of  Glafgow?  with  the  bifhops  of  Dun- 
keld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  and  the  Ifles, 
were  piefent  in  this  affembly,  they  ventured  not  to  de¬ 
fend  their  vocation.  It  was  refolved,  that  the  name  of 
bifhop  conferred  no  diftinCtion  or  rank  j  that  the  office 
was  not  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  mi¬ 
nifters  5  and  that  by  the  word  of  God  their  funCtions- 
confifted  in  preaching,  in  adminiftering  the  facramentsr 
and  in  exercifing  eccleftaftical  diicipline  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  elders.  The  Epifcopal  eftate,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  was  watched  with  anxious  care  ,  and  the  faults 
and  demerits  of  every  kind,  which  were  found  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  were  charged  on  the  order  with  rudenefs  and 
afperity.  In  a  new  affembly  this  fubjeCt  was  again  can- 
vaffed.  It  was  moved,  whether  bifhops,  as  conftituted 
in  Scotland,  had  any  authority  for  their  functions  from: 
the  Scriptures  ?  After  long  debates,  it  was  thought  pru¬ 
dent  to  avoid  an  explicit  determination  of  this  important 
queftion.  But  a  confirmation  was  bellowed  on  the  re- 
folution  of  the  former  affembly  5  and  it  was  eftabliflied 
as  a  rule,  that  every  bifhop  fhould  make  choice  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  church  within  his  diocefe,  and  fhould  aCtually 
difeharge  the  duties  of  a  minifter. 

The  regent,  difturbed  with  thefc  proceedings  of  the 
brethren,  was  difpofed  to  amufe  and  to  deceive  them. 

He  fent  a  meffenger  to  advife  them  not  to  infringe 
and  disfigure  the  eftablifhed  forms  \  and.  to  admoniffi 
them,  that  if  their  averfton  to  Epifcopacy  was  infur- 
mountable,  it  would  become  them  to  think  of  fome 
mode  of  eccleftaftical  government  to  which  they  could 
adhere  with  couftancy.  The  affembly  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  meffage,  made  a  formed  intimation  to 
him,  that  they  would  diligently  frame  a  lafting  form  of 
polity,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  privy-council.  They  ap¬ 
pointed,  accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  brethren  for 
this  purpofe.  The  bufinefs  was  too  agreeable  to  be  ne¬ 
glected  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  Mr  David  Lindfay,  Mr 
James  Lawfon,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were  deputed  to 
wait  on  the  regent  with  a  newr  fcheme  of  eccleftafticajl 
government.  After  reminding  him,  that  he  had  been  a 
notable  inftrument  in  purging  the  realm  of  Popery,  and 
begging  that  he  would  confult  with  them  on  any  of  its 
articles  which  he  thought  improper  or  incomplete,  they 
informed  him,  that  they  did  not  account  it  to  be  a  per- 
feCt  work  to  which  nothing  could  be  added,  or  from 
wffiich  nothing  could  be  taken  awTay  \  for  that  they 
w'ould  alter  and  improve  it,  as  the  Almighty  God 
might  farther  reveal  his  will  unto  them.  The  regent, 
taking  from  them  their  fchedule,  replied,  that  he  wrould 
appoint  certain  perfons  of  the  privy-council  to  confer 
wfith  them.  A  conference  was  even  begun  on  the 
fubjeCl  of  their  new  eftabliftiment  ;  but  from  his  arts, 
or  from  the  troubles  of  the  times,  no  advances  wTere 
made  in  it.  #  #  824 

This  year  the  earl  of  Bothwrel  died  in  Denmark  \  Death  of 
and  in  his  laft  moments,  being  Rung  with  remorfe,  heBothweL 
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Scotland.  confeiTed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  king's  murder,  matter  ? 
"  revealed  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  his  accom¬ 
plices,  and  with  the  moft:  Solemn  proteftations  declared 
the  honour  and  innocence  of  the  queen.  His  confeffion 
was  tranfmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  the  king  of  Denmark  ; 
but  was  fupprefted  by  her  with  an  anxious  folici- 
tude  (x). 

The  regent  ftill  continued  his  enormities,  till  having 
rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  beft  part  of  the  no- 
he  was,  in  1577,  compelled  to  refign  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  James  VI.  ;  but  as  his  majefty  was 
then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  a  general  council  of  twelve 
peers  was  appointed  to  affift  him  in  the  adminiftration. 

Next  year,  however,  the  earl  of  Morton  having  found 
means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  king,  procured 
the  diffolution  of  this  council  ;  and  thus  being  left 
the  foie  advifer  of  the  king,  he  hoped  once  more  to 
be  raifed  to  his  former  greatnefs.  This  could  not  be 
done,  however,  without  keeping  the  king  in  a  kind  of 
captivity,  fo  that  nobody  could  have  accefs  to  him  but 
himfelf.  The  king,  fenfible  of  his  fituation,  fent  a  dlf- 
patch  to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  intreating 
them  to  relieve  him.  An  army  For  this  purpofe  was 
foon  raifed  ;  and  Morton’s  partifans  were  in  danger  of 
being  defeated,  had  not  the  oppofite  party  dreaded  the 
vengeance  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  refolved  to  fupport 
the  earl  of  Morton.  In  confequence  of  this  a  negocia- 
tion  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  with  fome  others,  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  king’s  council ;  and  that  four  noblemen  fhould 
be  chofen  by  each  party  to  confider  of  fome  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  preferving  tranquillity  in  the  nation. 

This  pacification  did  not  greatly  diminifh  the  power 

Athole^  ^  0 ^  ^orton*  He  f°on  &ot  one  his  Principal 

antagonifts,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  poifoning  him  at  an 
entertainment;  after  which  he  again  gave  a  loofe  to 
his  refen  tments  againft  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  whom 
lie  perfecuted  in  the  moft  cruel  manner.  By  thefe 
means,  however,  he  drew  on  himfelf  a  general  hatred  ; 
and  he  was  fupplanted  in  the  king’s  favour  by  the  lord 
d’Aubigney,  who  came  from  France  in  the  year  1579, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Lenox.  The  next  year  Mor¬ 
ton  was  fufpefted  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  queen  of  England 
endeavoured  to  fupport  her  zealous  partifan  ;  but  with- 
Is condemn- out  effe£L  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as 
ed  and  exe-  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  At  the 
cuted  for  place  of  execution,  it  is  faid  that  he  confeffed  his  guilt  } 
o^Damley.^t  tbe  evidence  is  not  quite  fatisfa&ory.  It  is 

however  certain  that  he  acknowledged  himfelf  privy  to 
the  plot  formed  againft  the  life  of  the  king  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  clergymen  attending  him  before  his  execu¬ 
tion  obferved,  that  by  his  own  confeffion  he  merited 
death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  murder,  he  re¬ 
plied  “  Ay  but,  Sir,  had  I  been  as  innocent  as  St 
Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  muft  have  come  to  the 
fcaffold.  Pray,  what  ought  I  to  have  done  in  this 
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You  knew  not  the  king’s  weaknefs,  Sir.  If  I  Scotland, 
had  informed  him  of  the  plot  againft  his  life,  he  would 
have  revealed  it  even  to  his  enemies  and  thole  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  defign  ;  and  I  would,  it  may  be,  have  loft 
my  own  life,  for  endeavouring  to  preferve  his  to  no  pur¬ 
pofe.”  .  <  828 

The  elevation  of  King  James,  and  the  total  overthrow  Monflrous 
of  Morton,  produced  no  beneficial  confequences  to  thec_™e!ty  of 
unfortunate  Mary.  In  the  year  1581,  (lie  addrefled 
a  letter  to  Caflelnau  the  French  ambaifador,  in  which  An>  x -s’1( 
ffie  complained  that  her  body  was  fo  weak,  and  her 
limbs  fo  feeble,  that  ffie  was  unable  to  walk.  Caftei- 
nau  therefore  intrealed  Elizabeth  to  mitigate  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary’s  confinement  ;  which  being  refu- 
fed,  the  latter  had  thoughts  of  refigning  her  claims  to 
the  crown  both  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the 
hands  of  her  fon,  and  even  of  advifing  him  to  ufe  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  eftablifli  his  claim  to  the  Engliffi 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprehenfive  of  danger  from  this  violent  method,  ffie 
again  contented  herfelf  with  fending  to  the  court  of 
England  ineffectual  memorials  and  remonftrances.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  inftead  of  taking  compaffion  on  her  miferable 
fituation,  affiduoufly  encouraged  every  kind  of  diforder 
in  the  kingdom,  on  purpofe  to  have  the  queen  move  g2 
and  more  in  her  power.  Thus  the  Scottiffi  malcon-  rhe  ^ 
tents  finding  themfelves  always  fupported,  a  confpiracy  taken  pri- 
was  at  laft  entered  into,  the  defign  of  which  was  to  Toner, 
hold  James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
6f  Arran  and  Lenox,  who  were  now  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  aCtors  in  this  con¬ 
fpiracy  were  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Boyd,  with  the  mafters  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant.  By  reafon  of  the  youth  and 
imbecillity  of  the  king,  they  eafily  accompliftied  their 
purpofe  ;  and  having  got  him  in  their  power,  they 
promifed  him  his  liberty,  provided  he  would  command 
Lenox  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  ;  but  the  king  found  himfelf  as  much  a 
prifoner  as  before.  The  more  effedually  to  detain  him 
in  cuftody,  the  rebels  ccnftrained  him  to  iffue  a  procla¬ 
mation,  wherein  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  at  perfeCl  li¬ 
berty.  Lenox  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  king’s 
relief  with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  when  he  was 
difconcerted  by  the  king’s  peremptory  command  to 
leave  Scotland  ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  being  more  forward,  was  committed  to 
clofe  cuftody  for  fome  time,  but  afterwards  confined 
only  in  his  houfe  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  on 
them  the  title  of  “  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 
ftate.” 

The  clergy,  xvho  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  Wfrch°is 
averfe  to  Epifcopacy,  now  gave  open  countenance  to  approved 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.  On  the  13th  of  O6I0-  of  by  the 
ber  1582,  they  made  a  folemn  a£l,  by  which  the  raidc]ev^’ 
of  RuthveJi,  as  the  capture  of  the  king  was  called,  was  An* 
deemed  a  fervice  moft  acceptable  to  all  who  feared  God, 

5  B  2  refpe£led 


(x)  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  It  has  never  been  publifhed.  Keith  and  other  hiftorians  have  preferved  what  they 
call  the  earl  of  BothwePs  declaration  at  his  death ,  and  account  it  to  be  genuine.  Their  partiality  for  Mary  induced 
them  the  more  eafily  to  fall  into  this  miftake.  The  paper  they  give  is  demonftratively  a  forgery  ;  and  the  want 
of  the  real  confeffion  of  Bothvvel  is  ftill  a  deficiency  in  our  hiftory. 
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refpe&ed  the  true  religion,  and 
prefervation  of  the  king  and  ftate  ;  and  every  minifter 
was  commanded  to  declaim  from  his  pulpit  on  the 
expediency  of  this  meafure,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  profecuting  the  full  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  church,  and  the  perfeft  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  the  confpirators  got  their  proceed¬ 
ings  approved  by  the  ftates  of  Scotland,  as  “  a  good, 
a  thankful,  and  a  neceffary  fervice  to  the  king.”  At 
the  fame  time  it  was  enabled,  that  no  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal  fuit  of  any  kind  fhould  ever  be  inftituted  againft 
the  perfons  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  his  leave  of  Scotland,  and  failed  for  France,  where 
he  died. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  defpair  when  Hie 
heard  that  her  fon  was  taken  prifoner  by  rebels  who 
had  been  inftigated  by  Elizabeth.  In  this  diftrcfs,  (lie 
addreffed  a  moil  fpirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which 
fhe^at  once  aiTerted  her  own  innocence,  and  fet  forth 
the  condudl  of  Elizabeth  herfelf  in  fuch  language  as 
muft  have  put  the  mofl  impudent  of  her  adverfaries  to 
the  blufh.  Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  and  therefore 
had  recourfe  to  her  ufual  arts  of  treacherous  negocia- 
tion.  New  terms  were  propofed  to  Mary,  who  would 
gladly  have  fubmitted  almoil  to  any  thing,  provided  (he 
could  procure  her  freedom.  It  was  propofed,  as  had 
often  been  done  before,  to  affociate  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  her  Ton  in  the  government  ;  but  as  this  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  king,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  friends,  and  to  the  parliament,  who  were  under 
the  power  of  the  fame  faction,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  no 
fuch  affociation  ever  could  take  place,  or  indeed  was 
ever  intended. 

After  the  death  of  Lenox,  the  confpirators  appre¬ 
hended  no  further  danger,  little  fuppofing  that  a  prince 
fo  young  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himfelf  from 
captivity.  This,  however,  in  the  year  1583,  he  effe£f- 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  A  convention  of  the 
eftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  St  Andrew’s. 
James,  whom  the  earl  of  Arran,  notwithffanding  his 
confinement  at  Kinneil,  had  found  means  to  inftru£l 
and  advife,  pretended  a  defire  of  vifiting  his  grand-uncle 
the  earl  of  March,  who  refided  at  St  Andrew’s,  and 
was  for  that  purpofe  permitted  to  repair  thither  a  few 
days  before  the  convention.  The  better  to  deceive  the 
earls  of  Gowrie,  Angus,  and  Mar,  who  attended  him, 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  in  an  old  inn,  which  was  quite 
open  and  defencelefs.  But  having  expreffed  a  defire  to 
fee  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  admitted  into  it  ; 
and  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  caftle,  after 
admitting  a  few  of  his  retinue,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
fhut.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marifchal,  Montrofe,  and 
Rothes,  who  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  haftened 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  oppofite 
fa&ion,  being  unprepared  for  hoftilities,  were  filled  with 
confternation.  Of  all  the  confpirators,  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  alone  was  admitted  into  the  king’s  prefence,  by 
the  favour  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  received  his  pardon. 
The  earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie,  Marifchal,  and 
Rothes,  were  appointed  to  be  a  council  for  affifting  the 
king  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  ;  and  foon  after 
this  James  fet  out  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  no  foon- 
er  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  he  iffued  a  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the 
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ere  anxious  for  the  confpirators ;  but  they,  flattering  themfelves  with  the  Scotland. 

hopes  of  fupport  from  Elizabeth,  obftinately  refufed  to  ' — / 
accept  of  his  pardon.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
were  denounced  rebels.  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give 
them  fecretly  all  the  encouragement  fhe  could,  and  the 
clergy  uttered  the  moft  feditious  difeourfes  againft  the 
king  and  government j  and  while  they  railed  againft 
Popery,  they  themfelves  maintained  openly  the  very 
chara&eriftic  and  diftinguifhing  mark  of  Popery,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  clerical  was  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 
power.  g34 

At  laft  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  hoftilities  ;  Earl  of 
but  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  Gowr‘e 
had  again  begun  bis  treafonable  practices,  was  committed  ^  execu 
to  cuftody  *,  while  the  reft,  unable  to  oppofe  the  king,tcd. 
who  appeared  againft  them  with  a  formidable  army, 
were  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Elizabeth,  with 
her  ufual  treachery,  protected  them. 

The  earl  of  Gowrie  fuffered  as  a  traitor  j  but  the  fe- 
verity  exercifed  againft  him  did  not  intimidate  the  clergy. 

They  ftill  continued  their  rebellious  pra£tices,  until  the, 
king  being  informed  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  fome  of  the  fugitive  lords,  citations 
were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before  the  privy-  835 
council.  The  clergymen,  not  daring  to  appear,  fled  to  Pmceed- 
England  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  1584,  the  king ™£s  againft 
fummoned  a  convention  of  the  eftates,  on  purpofe  tol^nc^|^ 
humble  the  pride  of  the  church  in  an  effectual  manner. 

In  this  affembly  the  raid  of  Ruthven  was  declared  to 
be  rebellion,  according  to  a  declaration  which  bad  for¬ 
merly  been  made  by  the  king.  And,  as  it  had  grown 
into  a  cuflom  with  the  promoters  of  fedition  and  the 
enemies  of  order,  to  decline  the  judgement  of  the  king 
and  the  council,  when  called  before  them  to  anfwer  for 
rebellious  or  contumelious  fpeeches,  uttered  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  public  places,  an  ordination  was  made,  af- 
ferting  that  they  had  complete  powers  to  judge  concern¬ 
ing  perfons  of  every  degree  and  fun&ion  ;  and  declar¬ 
ing,  that  every  a£I  of  oppofition  to  their  jurifdidtion 
fhould  be  accounted  treafon.  It  was  ena£ted,  that  the 
authority  of  parliament,  as  conftituted  by  the  free  votes 
of  the  three  eftates,  was  fupreme  }  and  that  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  diminifti,  alter,  or  infringe,  its  power,  dignity, 
and  jurifdi&ion,  fhould  be  punifhed  as  treafon.  All 
jurifdi&ions  and  judgements,  all  affemblies  and  conven¬ 
tions,  not  approved  of  by  the  king  and  the  three  eftates, 
were  condemned  as  unlawful,  and  prohibited.  It  was 
ordained,  that  the  king  might  appoint  commiflioners, 
with  powers  to  examine  into  the  delinquencies  of  clergy¬ 
men,  and,  if  proper,  to  deprive  them  of  their  benefices. 

It  was  commanded,  that  clergymen  fhould  not  for  the 
future  be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  lords  of  the  feffion, 
or  to  the  adminiftration  of  any  judicature  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal.  An  ordination  was  made,  which  fubje&ed  to 
capital  punifhment  all  perfons  who  fhould  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  ftate  with  a  malicious  curiofity,  or  who 
fhould  utter  falfe  and  flanderous  fpeeches  in  fermons, 
declamations,  or  familiar  difeourfe,  to  the  reproach  and 
contempt  of  the  king,  his  parents,  and  progenitors.  It 
was  ordered  that  a  guard,  confirting  of  40  gentlemen, 
with  a  yearly  allowance  to  each  of  200 1.  ftiould  con-  S36 
tinually  attend  on  the  king.  This  parliament,  which  Attempts 
was  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown,  did  not  overlook  the  £Uchanan*s 
hiftory  of  Buchanan,  which  about  this  time  was  excit- hiftory. 
ing  a. very  general  attention.  It  commanded,  that  all' 
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perfons  who  were  poflefled  of  copies  of  his  chronicle, 
and  of  his  treatife  on  the  Scottilh  government,  fhould 
furrender  them  within  40  days,  under  the  penalty  of 
200I.  in  order  that  they  might  be  purged  of  the  offen- 
five  and  extraordinary  matters  they  contained.  This 
flroke  of  tyranny  was  furious  and  ineffe&ual.  Foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen,  were  filled  with 
the  higheft  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Buchanan.  It 
was  not  permitted  that  his  waitings  fhould  fuffer  mutila¬ 
tion  ,  they  were  multiplied  in  every  quarter  ;  and  the 
feverity  exercifed  againft  them  only  ferved  the  more  to 
excite  curiofity,  and  to  diffufe  his  reputation. 

While  the  parliamentary  a&s,  which  ftruck  againft 
the  importance  of  the  church,  were  in  agitation,  the 
minifters  deputed  Mr  David  Lindfay  to  folicit  the  king 
that  no  ftatutes  fhould  pafs  which  affe&ed  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  eftablifhment,  without  the  confultation  of  the 
general  affembly.  But  the  earl  of  Arran  having  in¬ 
formation  of  this  commiflion,  defeated  it,  by  committing 
Mr  Lindfay  to  prifon  as  a  fpy  for  the  difeontented 
nobles.  On  the  publication,  however,  of  thefe  a£ls  by 
the  heralds,  Mr  Robert  Pont  minifter  ot  St  Cuthbert’s, 
and  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  court  of  feftion,  with  Mr 
Walter  Balcanqual,  protefted  formally  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  that  it  diffented  from  them,  and  that  they 
were  confequently  invalid.  Having  made  this  prote- 
ftation,  they  inftantly  fled,  and  wrere  proclaimed  traitors. 
By  letters  and  pamphlets,  which  were  artfully  fpread 
among  the  people,  their  paflions  were  rouzed  againft 
the  king  and  his  council.  The  minifters  of  Edinburgh 
took  the  refolution  of  forfaking  their  flocks,  and  retir¬ 
ing  to  England.  And  in  an  apology  circulated  by 
their  management,  they  anxioufly  endeavoured  to  awak¬ 
en  commifcration  and  pity.  They  magnified  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them  •,  and  they  held  out,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  condu<ft,  the  example  of  the  prophets,  the 
apoftles,  the  martyrs,  and  of  Clirift  himfelf,  who  all  con¬ 
curred,  they  faid,  in  oppofing  the  ordinations  of  men, 
when  contradi&ory  to  the  will  of  heaven,  and  in  declin¬ 
ing  the  rage  of  the  enemies  of  God.  The  king  appoint¬ 
ed  his  own  chaplains  and  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s 
to  perform  the  minifterial  funftions  in  his  capital.  The 
clergy  over  Scotland  were  commanded  to  fubferibe  a 
declaration,  which  imported  the  fupremacy  of  the  king 
over  the  church,  and  their  fubmiftion  to  the  authority 
of  the  bifhops.  The  national  ferments  ftill  increafed  in 
violence.  Many  minifters  refufed  to  fubferibe  this  de¬ 
claration,  and  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was 
contended,  that  to  make  the  king  fupreme  over  the 
church  was  no  better  than  to  fet  up  a  new  pope,  and  to 
commit  treafon  againft  Jefus  Chrift.  It  was  urged,  that 
to  overthrow  affemblies  and  prefbyteries,  and  to  give 
dominion  to  bifhops,  was  not  only  to  overfet  the  efta- 
bliftied  polity  of  the  church,  but  to  deftroy  religion  it- 
felf.  For  the  bifhops  were  the  (laves  of  the  court,  wrere 
fchifmatical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their 
lives.  It  was  affirmed,  that  herefy,  atheifm,  and  po¬ 
pery,  would  ftrike  a’  deep  root,  and  grow  into  ftrength. 
And  the  people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  bifhops 
would  corrupt  the  nation  into  a  refembiance  with  them- 
felves  y  and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  diffimula- 
tion  and  blafphemy,  perfecution  and  obfeenity,  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  feriptures,  and  the  breach  of  faith,  co- 
vetoufnefs,  perjury,  and  facrilege.  It  was  reported 
abroad,  that  the  minifters  alone  were*  entrufted  with  ec- 


clefiaftical  fun&ions,  and  with  the  fword  of  the  word  j  Scotland, 
and  that  it  was  molt  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine,  f 

that  Jefus  Clirift  had  ever  committed  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  civil  magiftrates  and  their  fer- 
vants  or  deputies. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotently  venting  their 
wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  meafure  at  this  hid¬ 
den  revolution,  and  terrified  by  a  confeftion  extorted  by 
the  rack  from  one  Francis  Throgmorton,  concerning  a 
combination  of  the  Catholic  princes  to  invade  England, 
began  to  treat  with  Mary  in  a  more  fincere  manner  than 
ufual ;  but  having  gained  over  to  her  fide  the  earl  of 
Arran,  the  only  man  of  activity  in  Scotland,  fhe  re- 
folved  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  inflamed 
againft  her  with  a  boundlefs  and  implacable  rage.  There 
prevailed  many  rumours  of  plots  and  confpiracies  againft 
her  kingdom  and  her  life.  Books  were  publifhed,  which 
detailed  her  cruelties  and  injuftice  to  Mary  in  the  moll 
indignant  language  of  reproach,  and  which  recommend¬ 
ed  her  affaflination  as  a  mod  meritorious  a£t.  The  earl 
of  Arran  had  explained  to  her  the  practices  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  with  her  fon,  and  had  difeovered  the  intrigues 
of  the  Catholic  princes  to  gain  him  to  their  views. 

While  her  fenfibili ties  and  fears  were  feverely  excruciaL-  founded 
ing  to  her,  circumftances  happened  which  confirmed  invafion  of 
them,  and  provoked  her  to  give  the  fulled  fcope  to  the  England 
malignity  of  her  paflions.  Crichton,  a  Scottilh  Jefuit,  ^covere^*‘ 
palling  into  his  own  country,  was  taken  by  Netherland 
pirates ;  and  fome  papers  which  he  had  torn  in  pieces 
and  thrown  into  the  fea  being  recovered,  were  tranf- 
mitted  to  England.  Sir  William  Wade  put  them  to¬ 
gether  with  dexterity ;  and  they  demonllrated  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  invafion  of  England  was  concerted  by 
the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Guife.  S39 
About  this  time,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  was  intercept-  Remark¬ 
ed  from  Mary  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield.  She  com-  a^e  *etter 
plained  in  it  that  (he  could  have  no  reliance  on  the  in-^rom  MaI7. 
tegrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  fhe  expe&ed  no  happy  b^Eiiza^ 
iflue  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  for  her  re-beth. 
ftoration  and  liberty.  She  urged  the  advancement  of 
the  “  great  plot  fhe  intimated,  that  the  prince  her 
fon  was  favourable  to  the  “  defignment,,,  and  difpofed 
to  be  dire&ed  by  her  advice  ;  fhe  intreated,  that  every 
delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  ftate  and  condition 
fhould  be  laid  afide  without  fcruple  5  and  flie  allured 
him,  that  flie  would  moft  willingly  fuffer  perils  and 
dangers,  and  even  death  itfelf,  to  give  relief  to  the  op- 
prefled  children  of  the  church.  Thefe  difeoveries,  fo 
exafperating  to  the  inquietudes  and  diftreffes  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  general  confterna- 
tion.  The  terror  of  an  invafion  fpread  itfelf  with  ra¬ 
pidity  over  England  ;  and  the  Proteftants,  while  they 
trembled  for  the  life  of  their  champion,  were  ftill  more 
alarmed  with  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  reli- 
gion. 

In  this  ftate  of  perplexity  and  diftraeftion,  the  coun- 
fellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  been 
her  inftruments  in  perfecting  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  feverities  with  which  flie  had  treated  the  Catholics. 

They  were  fully  fenfible,  that  her  greatnefs  and  fafety 
were  intimately  conne&ed  with  their  own ;  and  they 
concurred  in  indulging  her  fears,  jealoufies,  and  refent- „  Si*°  . 
ment.  It  was  refolved  that  Mary  fhould  perifli.  An  £ refolve^i 
affociation  was  formed,  to  which  perfons  of  every  con-  on. 
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Scotland,  dition  and  degree  were  invited.  The  profeffed  bufinefs 
V  of  this  allocation  was  the  prefervation  of  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  which  it  was  affirmed  was  in  danger,  from  a 
confpiracy  to  advance  fome  pretended  title  to  the  crown  ; 
and  its  members  vowed  and  protefted,  by  the  majefty 
of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power,  their  bodies,  lives, 
and  goods,  in  her  fervice  ;  to  withftand,  as  well  by  force 
of  arms  as  by  other  methods  of  revenge,  all  perfons,  of 
whatever  nation  or  rank,  who  fhould  attempt  in  any 
form  to  invade  and  injure  her  fafety  or  her  life,  and  ne¬ 
ver  to  defilt  from  the  forcible  purfuit  of  them  till  they 
fhould  be  completely  exterminated.  They  alfo  vowed 
and  protefted,  in  the  prefence  of  t.he  eternal  God,  to 
profecute  to  deftrudtkm  any  pretended  fuccefTor,  by 
whom,  or  for  whom,  the  deteftable  deed  of  the  afiaftina- 
tion  of  Elizabeth  fhould  be  attempted  or  committed. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  in  a  particular  manner  the 
patron  of  this  affociation  ;  and  the  whole  influence  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  miniflers  was  exerted  to  multiply  the 
fubfeription  to  a  bond  or  league  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  be  a  foundation  for  accomplifhing  the 
full  deftru£tion  and  ruin  of  the  Scottiffi  queen. 

A  combination  fo  refolute  and  fo  fierce,  which  point¬ 
ed  at  the  death  of  Mary,  which  threatened  her  titles  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  which  might  defeat  the 
fucceflion  of  her  fon,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo- 
fom  the  bitterefl  anxieties  and  perturbation.  Weary  of 
her  fad  and  long  captivity,  broken  down  with  calami- 
g4I  ties,  dreading  affli&ions  ftill  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
She  propo-  take  away  from  Elizabeth  every  poffible  pretext  of  fe¬ 
tes  a  fcheme  verity,  file  now  framed  a  fcheme  of  accommodation,  to 
of  accom-  which  no  reafonable  objection  could  be  made.  By  Naw, 
her  fecretary,  fhe  prefented  it  to  Elizabeth  and  her  pri¬ 
vy,  council.  She  protefted  in  it,  that  if  her  liberty  fhould 
be  granted  to  her,  fhe  would  enter  into  the  clofeft  amity 
with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an  obfervance  to  her  above 
every  other  prince  of  Chriftendom  ;  that  fhe  would  for* 
get  all  the  injuries  with  which  fhe  had  been  loaded,  ac¬ 
knowledge  Elizabeth  to  be  the  rightful  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  abftain  from  any  claim  to  her  crown  during  her 
life,  renounce  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  which  (lie 
liad  ufurped  by  the  command  of  her  hufband  the  king 
of  France,  and  reprobate  the  bull  from  Rome  which 
had  depofed  the  Englifh  queen.  She  likewife  protefted, 
that  fhe  would  enter  into  the  affociation  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  fecurity  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  fhe  would 
conclude  with  her  a  dcfenftve  league,  provided  that  it 
fhould  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  ancient  alliance  between 
Scotland  and  France  ;  and  that  nothing  fhould  be  done 
during  the  life  of  the  Englifh  queen,  or  after  her  death, 
to  invalidate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
thofe  of  her  fon.  As  a  confirmation  of  thefe  articles 
flie  profeffed  that  fhe  would  confent  to  ftay  in  England 
for  fome  time  as  an  hoftage  ;  and  that  if  fhe  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth,  fhe 
would  furrender  proper  and  acceptable  perfons  as  fure- 
ties.  She  alfo  protefted,  that  fhe  would  make  no  alte¬ 
rations  in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  on  the  repeal  of  what 
had  been  enabled  there  to  her  difgrace,  fhe  would  bury 
in  oblivion  all  the  injuries  fhe  had  received  from  her 
fubje&s  ;  that  fhe  wmuld  recommend  to  the  king  her 
fon  thofe  counfellors  who  were  moll  attached  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  file  would  employ  herfelf  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  fugitive  nobles  ;  that  flic  would  take  no  fteps 
xefpe&ing  his  marriage  without  acquainting  the  queen 
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of  England  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firmtiefs  to  Scotland, 
the  propofed  accommodation,  it  was  her  defire  that  he  v— J 
fhould  be  called  as  a  party  :  and,  in  fine,  fhe  affirmed, 
that  flie  would  procure  the  king  of  France  and  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  to  be  guarantees  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  her  engagements.  Elizabeth,  who  was  fkilful  Ilypociify 
in  hypocrify,  difeovered  the  moft  decifive  fymptoms  ofandtrea- 
fatisfa&ion  and  joy  when  thefe  overtures  were  commu-^^ 
nicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  however,  to  jZa  e  u 
conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary  ;  and  her  mi- 
nifters  and  courtiers  exclaimed  againft  lenient  and  paci¬ 
fic  meafures.  It  was  loudly  infilled,  that  the  liberty  of 
Mary  would  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  5  that  her  afib- 
ciation  W’ith  her  fon  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  England 
and  Scotland;  and  that  her  elevation  to  power  would 
extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  do&rines  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  a£l  of  attainder  had  palled 
againft  the  fugitive  nobles,  and  their  eftates  and  ho¬ 
nours  were  forfeited  to  the  king  ;  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  this,  fent  Patrick  mafter  of  Gray,  to  demand  from 
the  queen  of  England  a  furrender  of  their  perfons.  As 
this  ambalTador  had  refided  for  fome  time  in  France, 
and  been  intimate  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  he  was  re¬ 
commended  to  Mary  :  but  being  a  man  of  no  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  eafily  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  E- 
lizabeth  ;  and  while  he  pretended  friendfhip  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen,  he  difeovered  all  that  he  knew  of  her 
intentions  and  thofe  of  her  fon.  The  moft  fcandalous  paife  re. 
falfehoods  were  forged  againft  Mary;  and  the  lefs  flie  ports  raifed 
was  apparently  able  to  execute,  the  more  flie  was  faid 
to  defign.  That  an  unhappy  woman,  confined  and  s^ots?  ° 
guarded  with  the  utmoft  vigilance,  who  had  not  for 
many  years  fufficient  intereft  to  procure  a  decent  treat¬ 
ment  for  herfelf,  fhould  be  able  to  carry  on  fucb  clofe 
and  powerful  negociations  with  different  princes  as 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  abfurdity  which  it  muft  for 
ever  be  impoffible  to  explain.  That  flie  had  an  amour 
with  her  keeper  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  as  was  now 
reported,  might  be  ;  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

This,  however,  could  fcarcely  be  treafon  againft  Eli¬ 
zabeth  :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Mary  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury,  zealous  puritans,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
treat  her  with  fuch  feverity  as  might  drive  her  to  de- 
fpair,  and  induce  her  to  commit  fome  rafli  action.— 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  faid  to  be  Elizabeth’s  paramour,  Affafims 
even  ventured  to  fend  affaftins,  on  purpofe,  by  the 
der  of  Mary,  at  once  to  deliver  his  miftrefs  from  her^ne 
fears.  But  the  new  keepers  of  the  caftle,  though  re-  An> 
ligious  bigots,  were  men  of  ftri£l  probity,  and  reje&ed 
with  fcorn  fuch  an  infamous  tranfa<51ion.  In  1585, 

Mary  began  to  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a  fevere  imprifon- 
ment.  She  had  been  removed  from  Sheffield  to  the 
caftle  of  Tutbury  ;  and  under  her  new  keepers  (lie  ex¬ 
perienced  a  treatment  which  wras  in  the  higheft  degree 
unjuft,  difrefpe<Slful,  and  acrimonious.  Two  apartments  *45 
or  chambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they  were^rfls^j* 
fmall  and  inconvenient,  meanly  furnifhed,  and  fo  Full  crue{jy 
of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  they  could  not  pro?e£l  treated, 
her  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  liber¬ 
ty  of  going  abroad  for  pleafure  or  exercife  wTas  denied 
to  her.  She  was  a  {Tailed  by  rheum  atifms  and  other 
maladies  ;  and  her  phyfician  would  not  undertake  to 
effeft  a  cure,  or  even  to  procure  her  any  eafe,  unlefs 

fhe 
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fhe  Riould  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling. 
Applications  for  this  purpofe  were  frequently  made, 
and  uniformly  rejected.  Here,  however,  her  own  af- 
flidions  did  not  cxtinguifh  in  her  mind  her  fenfibility 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others  \  and  lhe  often  indulged 
herfelf  in  the  fatisfadion  of  employing  a  fervant  to  go 
through  the  village  of  Tutbury  in  fearch  of  objects  of 
diftrels,  to  whom  (lie  might  deal  out  her  charity.  But 
her  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleafure,  com¬ 
manded  her  to  abrtain  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  fufpicious  fidelity,  fhe  defired  that  her  fervant 
might,  on  thefe  occafions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  foidiers  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  coftRable  of  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition. 
They  refufed  to  her  the  exercife  of  the  ChriRian  duty 
of  difpenfing  an  alms  \  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
the  foft  confolation  of  moiRening  her  eye  with  for- 
rows  not  her  own.  To  infult  her  the  more,  the  caflle 
of  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
young  man,  whole  crime  was  the  profeffion  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
oppofite  to  her  window,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per¬ 
fected  in  her  fight  with  the  greateR  cruelty.  Not- 
withfianding  his  cries  and  refinance,  he  was  dragged 
every  morning  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  join  in  the  Pro¬ 
teRant  worihip  ;  and  after  enduring  feveral  weeks  this 
extraordinary  violence  to  his  confcience,  he  was  unmer¬ 
cifully  llrangled  without  any  form  of  law  or  juftice. 
Mary  remonfirated  with  warmth  to  Elizabeth  againft 
indignities  fo  fhocking  and  fo  horrible  }  but  infiead  of 
obtaining  confolation  or  relief,  fine  was  involved  more 
deeply  in  woe,  and  expofed  to  Rill  fcverer  inventions  of 
malice  and  of  anger. 

In  the  midfi  of  her  misfortunes,  Mary  had  Rill  fola- 
ced  herfelf  with  hope ;  and  from  the  exertions  of  her 
fon  Rie  naturally  expeded  the  greateR  advantage.  He 
had  hitherto  behaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality  ;  and 
in  the  negociation  which  Rie  had  opened  with  him  for 
her  aflbciation  in  the  government,  he  had  been  fludi- 
ous  to  pleafe  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her 
by  a  particular  difpatch,  that  he  found  the  greateR 
comfort  in  her  maternal  tendernefs,  and  that  he  would 
accomplifh  her  commands  with  humility  and  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratify  her  union  and 
afiociation  with  him  in  the  government  \  that  it  would 
be  his  moR  earneR  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com¬ 
mon  fubjeds  to  that  meafure  ;  and  that  Rie  might  ex- 
ped  from  him,  during  his  life,  every  fatisfadion  and 
duty  which  a  good  mother  could  promife  to  herfelf 
from  an  affedionate  and  obedient  fon.  But  thefe  fair 
blofloms  of  kindnefs  and  love  were  all  blaRed  by  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  maRer  of  Gray, 
who  had  obtained  an  afceridant  over  James,  Rie  turned 
from  Mary  his  affedions.  He  delayed  to  ratify  her 
afiociation  in  the  government  5  and  he  even  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  urge  Elizabeth  on  the  fubjed  of 
her  liberty.  The  maRer  of  Gray  had  convinced  him, 
th3t  if  any  favour  were  Riown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  in  his  humiliation.  He 
affured  him,  that  if  his  mother  were  again  to  rpount 
the  ScottiRi  throne,  her  zeal  for  Popery  would  induce 
her  to  feek  a  hufband  in  the  houfe  of  AuRria  ;  that 
fhe  would  difiolve  his  afiociation  with  her  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  on  pretence  of  his  attachment  to  the  re¬ 
formed  doctrines  y  and  that  he  would  not  only  lofe  the 


glory  of  his  prefen t  power,  but  endanger  his  profpeds  Scotland, 
of  fucceflion.  Mary  expoRulated  with  him  by  letter 
on  the  timidity  and  coldnefs  of  his  behaviour,  and 
he  returned  her  an  anfvver  full  of  difrefped,  in  which 
he  intimated  his  refolution  to  confider  her  in  no  other 
character  than  as  queen-mother.  Her  amazement,  in¬ 
dignation,  and  grief,  were  infinite.  She  wrote  to  Ca- 
ftelnau  the  French  ambafiador  to  inform  him  of  her 
inquietudes  and  anguilh.  “  My  fon  (faid  Rie)  is  un¬ 
grateful  }  and  I  defire  that  the  king  your  mafter  may 
confider  him  no  longer  as  a  fovereign.  In  your  future 
difpatches,  abRain  from  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 

I  am  his  queen  and  his  fovereign  $  and  while  I  live, 
and  continue  at  variance  with  him,  he  can  at  moR  be 
only  an  ufurper.  From  him  I  derive  no  luRre  $  and 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  Lord  Darnley  or 
the  earl  of  Lenox  \  for  I  raifed  his  father  from  being 
my  fubjed  to  be  my  hufband.  I  afk  from  him  nothing 
that  is  his  ;  what  I  claim  is  my  own  •,  and  if  he  perfiits 
in  his  courfe  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  bellow 
on  him  my  malediction,  and  deprive  him  not  only  of 
all  right  to  Scotland,  but  of  all  the  dignity  and  gran¬ 
deur  to  which  he  might  fucceed  through  me.  My 
enemies  Riall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  they  expert  from 
him.  For  to  the  king  of  Spain  I  will  convey,  in  the 
ampleR  form  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatnefs.” 

Elizabeth  having  thus  found  means  to  fow  difienfion 
between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fon,  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  belt  ufe  of  the  quarrel  for  her  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Pope,  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  had  concluded  an  alliance,  called  the  holy  ^  p0pifli 
league ,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  ProteRant  religion  all  powers  a- 
over  Europe.  Elizabeth  was  thrown  into  the  greateR  gainft  Eli- 
conRernation  on  this  account ;  and  the  idea  of  a  coun- zai3et^ 
ter  afiociation  among  the  ProteRant  princes  of  Europe 
immediately  fuggeiled  itfelf.  Sir  Edwrard  Wotton  wras 
deputed  to  Scotland  $  and  fo  completely  gained  on  the 
imbecillity  of  James,  that  he  concluded  a  firm  alliance 
with  Elizabeth,  without  making  any  fiipulation  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  mother.  Nay,  fo  far  was  he  the  dupe  of  ^ 
.this  ambafiador  and  his  mifirefs,  that  he  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  perfuaded  to  take  into  his  favour  Mr  Archibald  behaviour 
Douglas,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Darnley  $  and,  of  James., 
as  if  all  this  had  not  been  fufficient,  he  appointed  the  af- 
fafiin  to  be  his  ambafiador  to  England. 

Mary,  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  in  the  hands- 
of  her  moR  inveterate  and  cruel  enemy,  fell  a  vidim  to  g- 
her  refentment  and  treachery  in  the  year  1587.  A  plot  Account  of* 
of  affafiination  had  been  formed  in  the  fpring  of  the  Babinjr- 
year  1586  againR  the  EngliRi  queen  *,  partly  with  the  j;0.n’s  con* 
view  of  refcuing  the  ScottiTh  princefs  j  but  chiefly  from 
a  motive  to  ferve  the  intereRs  of  the  Catholic  religion.  zabeth. 
This  confpiracy,  which  originated  with  Catholic  priefts  ^n.  1587^ 
and  perfons  of  no  diRindion,  was  foon  imparted  to  Mr 
Babington,  a  perfon  of  great  fortune,  of  many  accom- 
pliRiments,  and  who  had  before  that  time  difcovered 
himfelf  to  be  the  zealous  friend  of  Oueen  Mary.  That 
fte  had  correfponded  with  Babington  there  is  no  doubt  \ 
but  it  was  fome  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
plot.  A  long  filence  had  taken  place  between  them  $ 
and  Morgan,  one  of  the  Englifh  fugitives  in  France,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  Mary’s,  in  the  month  of  May  1586, 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  repeatedly  and  in  the  moR  pref- 
fing  manner  recommending  a  revival  of  that  correfpon- 
dencc.  In  confequence  of  which 5  in  her  anfwer  to 

Morgan* 
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.Scotland  Morgan,  dated  the  27th  day  of  July,  Hie  informed  him, 
v "  '  that  fhe  had  made  every  apology  in  her  power  to  Ba- 
bington,  for  not  having  written  to  him  for  fo  long  a 
fpace  j  that  he  had  generoufly  offered  himfelf  and  all 
his  fortune  in  her  caufe  \  and  that,  agreeably  to  Mor¬ 
gan’s  advice,  (lie  would  do  her  bed  to  retain  him  in  her 
interefts  ;  but  fhe  throws  out  no  hint  of  her  knowledge 
of  the  intended  affaffination.  On  the  very  fame  day  fhe 
likewife  wrote  to  Paget,  another  of  her  mod  confiden¬ 
tial  friends  ;  but  not  a  word  in  it  with  refpeft  to  Ba- 
bington’s  fcheme  of  cutting  off  the  Englifh  queen.  To 
Morgan  and  to  Paget  fhe  certainly  would  have  commu¬ 
nicated  her  mind,  more  readily  and  more  particularly 
than  to  Babington,  3nd  have  confulted  them  about  the 
plot,  had  fhe  been  accefiory  to  it.  Indeed  it  fecms  to 
have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  Mary’s  friends  to  keep 
her  a  dranger  to  all  clandeftine  and  hazardous  underta¬ 
kings  in  her  favour.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  recollect,  that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the  fourth 
of  July,  exprefsly,  and  in  the  dronged  terms,  recom- 

*  Murdin ,  mended  to  have  no  intelligence  at  all  with  Ballard  *, 
who  wras  one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and 
who  wras  the  very  perfon  who  communicated  it  to  Ba¬ 
bington.  The  queen,  in  confequence  of  this,  fliut  the 
door  againd  all  correfpondence,  if  it  fhould  be  offered, 

f  Ibid.  534.  with  that  perfon  f.  At  the  fame  time,  Morgan  affign- 
*ed  no  particular  reafons  for  that  advice  ;  fo  cautious  was 
he  of  giving  the  queen  any  information  on  the  fub- 
je£f  :  What  he  faid  was  generally  and  dudioufly  ob- 
fcure  :  “  Ballard  (faid  he,  only)  is  intent  on  fome  mat¬ 
ters  of  confequence,  the  iffue  of  which  is  uncertain.” 
He  even  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himfelf  to 
abdain  by  all  means  from  opening  his  views  to  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

The  confpiracy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Bn- 
bington  w*as  completely  dete&ed  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June  :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  refi- 
dences,  of  thofe  engaged  in  it  were  then  known  :  The 
blow  might  have  been  foon  druck  :  The  life  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  confpirators,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  apprehended  \  they  w’ere  permitted  to 
enjoy  complete  liberty  ;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the 
lead  fufpicion  againd  them  •,  and  in  this  free  and  quiet 
date,  were  they  differed  to  continue  till  the  beginning 
of  Augud,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  What 
could  be  the  reafons  for  fuch  a  conduct  ?  From  what 
caufes  did  the  council  of  England  fufpend  the  jud  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  laws,  and  leave  their  queen’s  life  dill  in 
jeopardy  ?  Was  it  on  purpofe  to  procure  more  confpira¬ 
tors,  and  involve  others  in  the  crime 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  dill  detached  from 
Babington  and  his  alfociates.  Their  deftru&ion  was  a 
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fmall  matter  compared  with  her’s.  Could  fhe  be  de-  Scotland, 
coyed  into  the  plot,  things  would  have  put  on  a  very 
different  afpedl.  Babington’s  confpiracy,  which  in 
reality  occasioned  little  dread,  as  it  was  early  found  out, 
and  well  guarded  againd,  would  prove  one  of  the  mod 
grateful  incidents  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  miniders,  too,  knew  how  much  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  juftly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottifh  prin- 
cefs  :  Should  die  come  to  mount  the  throne  of  England, 
their  downfal  was  inevitable  }  from  which,  it  fhould 
feem,  is  to  be  explained,* why  they  were  even  more  zea¬ 
lous  than  their  midrefs  to  accomplifh  her  ruin.  850 

Of  thefe,  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  fecretary  of  date  Art  and 
appears  to  have  taken  on  himfelf  the  chief  management  tre^cry 
in  concerting  a  plan  of  operations  againd  the  queen  of  beth  aR(J 
Scots  \  and  as  a  model,  he  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  her  mini- 
that  which  was  purfued  on  a  former  occafion  by  the  earl  fters. 
of  Murray.  His  fpies  having  early  got  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  lower  fort  of  the  confpirators,  he  now'  em¬ 
ployed  the  very  agency  of  the  latter  for  his  purpofes. 

Learning  that  a  packet  from  France  w^as  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  Queen  Mary,  and  by  the  hands 
of  one  Gilbert  Gifford  a  pried,  whom  he  had  fecretly 
gained  over  from  their  affociation,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  had  now  the  cudody  of  the 
Scottidi  queen,  requeding  that  one  of  his  domedics 
might  be  permitted  to  take  a  bribe  for  conveying  that 
packet  to  the  captive  princefs.  This  was  on  purpofe 
to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  forged  in  the  name  of 
Babington,  in  which  that  confpirator  was  made  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  Scottifh  queen  his  fcheme  of  affaffination,  and 
to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  Pau¬ 
let,  however,  to  his  honour,  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  requeft  of  Walfingham ;  on  which  Gifford  corrupted 
a  brewer  in  the  neighbourhood,  wdio  put  his  letters  to 
Mary  in  a  hole  in  the  cadle-wall.  By  the  fame  con¬ 
veyance  it  was  thought  that  Mary  would  anfwer  the  let¬ 
ters  j  but  it  appears  that  fhe  never  faw  them,  and  that 
of  courfe  no  return  was  made  (y).  It  was  then  con¬ 
trived  that  anfw'ers,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  Gifford,  fhould  be  found  in  the  hole  of  the  wall. 
Walfingham,  to  whom  thefe  letters  W'ere  carried,  pro¬ 
ceeded  formally  to  decipher  them  by  the  help  of  cr.e 
Thomas  Philips,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  thefe  matters  \  and 
after  exaft  copies  were  taken  of  them,  it  is  faid  that  they 
were  all  artfully  fealed  and  fent  off  to  the  perfon s  to 
whom  they  were  dire&ed.  It  appears,  however,  that 
only  the  letters  dire&ed  to  Babington  w^ere  fent  to  him ; 
and  the  anfw'ers  which  he  made  to  the  queen’s  fuppofed 
letters  were  carried  dire&ly  to  Walfingham.  A  foun¬ 
dation  for  criminating  Mary  being  thus  laid,  the  con¬ 
fpirators  were  quickly  difcovered,  as  being  already 

known, 


‘  (y)  Dr  Robertfon  of  Dalmeny,  who,  in  his  hiftory  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  has  thrown  much  light  on 

thofe  dark  tranfa&ions  of  Elizabeth’s  nefarious  minifters,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  an  anfwer  to  Babing¬ 
ton’s  letter  w’as  written  by  the  Scottifh  queen’s  fecretaries.  Although  they  could  not^  communicate  that  letter 
to  herfelf,  on  account  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  affaffination,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  difpatch  in  her  name,  ap¬ 
proving  of  it  •>  tempted  by  the  profpeft  of  efcaping  from  imprifonment,  and  of  their  miftrefs  being  feated  on  the 
throne  of  England.  This  difpatch  being  conveyed  through  the  fame  chink  of  the  wall,  was  earned  by  Giflord 
to  Walfingham  •,  opened  ;  deciphered,  and  copied  by  him  ;  and  then  fent  to  Babington.  Camden  informs  us,  that 
Walfingham  artfully  forged  a  poftfeript  in  the  fame  cipher  to  this  difpatch  ;  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  made  to 
requeft  of  Babington  to  inform  her  particularly  of  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  of  others  who  were  friends  to 

the  caufe. 
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Scotland,  known,  and  fuffered  the  death  of  traitors.  The  unhap 
"J~"v  py  princefs,  eagerly  watched  by  Paulet,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  late  occurrences,  received  a  vifit  from 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges.  This  envoy,  as  inftrufted  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth/  furprifed  her  when  fhe  had  mounted  her  horfe 
to  take  the  pleafure  of  the  chace.  His  falutation  was 
abrupt  and  unceremonious ;  and  after  informing  her  of 
the  difcovery  and  circumftances  of  the  confpiracy  of  Ba- 
bington,  he  rudely  charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it. 
Her  aftonifhment  was  great,  and  ihe  defired  to  return  to 
her  chamber;  but  this  favour  was  refufed  to  her;  and 
after  being  carried  from  one  houfe  to  another,  in  an 
anxious  and  perplexing  uncertainty,  (lie  was  committed 
to  Fotheringay  caftle  in  Northamptonfhire.  Naw  and 
Curl,  her  two  fecretaries,  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the 
latter  a  native  of  Scotland,  were  taken  into  cuftody. 
Paulet,  breaking  open  the  doors  of  her  private  clofet* 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  her  money,  which  amounted  to  not 
more  than  7000  crowns.  Her  cabinets  were  carefully 
fealcd  up  ;  and  being  fent  to  London,  were  examined 
in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth.  They  contained  many 
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difpatches  from  perfons  beyond  the  fea,  copies  of  letters 
which  had  been  delated  by  her,  and  about  60  tables  of 
ciphers  and  characters.  There  were  alfo  difeovered  in 
them  many  difpatches  to  her  from  Engliili  noblemen, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  and  refpeft.  Thefe  Eli¬ 
zabeth  concealed  ;  but  their  authors  fufpefting  that 
they  were  known,  fought  to  purchafe  her  forgivenefs 
by  the  moft  abject  proleftations  of  an  attachment  to 
her  perfon,  and  by  the  exercife  of  the  moft  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Naw  and  Curl  declared, 
that  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  hand-writing. 
J  hey  had  been  ditated  by  her  in  the  French  language 
to  Naw,  tranflated  into  Engliih  by  Curl,  and  then  put 
into  cipher.  1  hey  contained  not,  however,  anv  matters 
with  which  fhe  could  be  reproached  or  criminated.  It 
was  on  the  foundation  of  the  letters  which  Gifford  had 
communicated  to  Waliingham  that  her  guilt  was  to  be 
inferred  ;  and  with  copies  of  thefe,  and  with  an  attefted 
account  of  the  confpiracy  of  Babington  and  his  affociates, 
Sir  Edward  -Wotton  was  now  difpatched  into  France  to 
accufe  her  to  Henry  III.  and  to  explain  to  him  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  Elizabeth  was  expofed  from  the  machi¬ 
nations  and  practices  of  the  Engliili  exiles. 

T  he  privy  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  on  the 
moft  proper  method  of  proceeding  againft  Mary.  To 
fome  it  appeared,  that  as  fhe  was  only  acceffory  to  the 
plot,  and  not  the  defigner  of  it,  the  moft  eligible  feverity 
to  be  exercifed  againft  her  was  a  clofer  and  more  rigor¬ 
ous  confinement  j  and  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  this 
opinion,  by  obferving,  that  (lie  was  fickly,  and  could 
not  live  long.  By  others  who  were  haunted  by  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  llie  ought  to  be  put 
inftantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law.  The 
earl  of  Leicefter  recommended  it  as  moft  prudent  to  dif- 
patch  her  fecretly  by  poifon.  But  this  counfel  was  re- 
jefted  as  mean,  difgraceful,  and  violent.  The  lawyers 
were  of  opinion,  that  fhe  might  be  tried  on  the  ftatute 
of  Edward  III.  ;  by  which  it  was  enafted.  to  be  treafon 
to  imagine  the  deftruftion  of  the  fovereign,  to  make  war 
againft  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere  to  his  enemies.  Eli- 
zabeth,  however,  and  her  minifters  had  provided  a  more 
plaufible  foundation  for  her  trial.  This  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  ftatute  approving  the  aft  of  affociation.  As  it 
had  been  paffed  while  Mary  was  in  England,  it  was  ar- 
Vol.  XYIII.  Part  II. 
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gued,  that  flic  was  bound  by  it  in  a  local  allegiance  to  Scotland. 
Elizabeth.  'Fhe  next  point  of  debate  was  the  deligna- 
tion  under  which  it  was  moft  advifable  to  arraign  her. 

To  employ  a  foreign  name  and  title  as  direftly  deferip- 
tive  of  her,  was  not  judged  to  be  confident  with  the  law  ^ 
of  England.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  defign  her 
“  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager 
of  France.” 

This  refolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap-  c0tnmif- 
pointed  above  40  peers  or  privy-counfellors,  and  five fioners ad¬ 
judges,  beftowing  on  them  in  a  body,  or  on  the  greater  pointed  to 
part  of \ them,  abfolute  power  and  authority  to  inquire  UF  her* 
into  the  matters  compaffed  and  imagined  againft  her  by 
the  Scottifh  princefs,  and  to  pafs  fentence  according  to 
the  fpirit  and  tenor  of  the  aft  which  had  been  paffed.  Of 
thefe  commiffioners  a  great  majority  proceeded  to  the 
caftle  of  Fotheringay  ;  and  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
they  deputed  to  Mary/Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  a  public  notary,  to  deliver 
to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth.  In  this  letter  the  Eng- 
lifh  queen  gratified  her  unhappy  pafilofts,  and  after  re¬ 
proaching  Mary  with,  her  crimes,  informed  her  that 
commiflioners  were  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of 
them.  The  Scottifh  princefs,  though  aftonifhed  with 
the  projeft  of  being  brought  to  a  public  trial,  was  able 
to  preferve  her  dignity,  and  addreffed  them  with  a  com- 
pofed  manner  and  air.  “  It  is  a  matter  (faid  {he)  alto-  She  ohje&s 
gether  uncommon  and  ftrange,  that  Elizabeth  fliould to  their  ju- 
command  me  to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  as  if  I  were  her  fub-  vifdidtion. 
jeft.  I  am  an  independent  fovereign  ;  and  will  not  tar- 
nifh  by  any  meannefs  my  high  birth,  the  princes  my  pre- 
deceffors,  and  my  Ton.  Misfortunes  and  mifery  have  not 
yet  fo  involved  me  in  dejeftion,  as  thvft  I  am  to  faint 
and  fink  under  this  new  calamity  and  iufult.  I  dtfire 
that  you  will  remember  what  I  formerly  protefted  to 
Bromley,  who  is  now  lord  chancellor,  and  to  the  lord 
La  War.  To  fpeak  to  me  of  ccmmillioners  is  a  vain 
mockery  of  my  rank.  Kings  alone  can  be  my  peers. 

The  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me  ;  and  I  have 
no  counfellors  to  whofe  wifdom  I  can  apply  for  inftruc- 
tion.  My  papers  and  commentaries  have  been  taken 
from  me  ;  and  no  perfon  can  have  the  courage  to  appear 
as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  recommended  rnyfelf 
and  mv  condition  to  foreign  princes  ;  but  I  am  clear  of 
the  guilt  of  having  confpired  the  deftruftion  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  or  of  having  incited  any  perfon  whatever  to  deftroy 
her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words  and  writings  that  an 
imputation  of  this  kind  can  be  fupported  ;  and  I  am 
confcious  beyond  the  prffibilit.y  of  a  doubt,  that  thefe 
evidences  cannot  be  employed  againft  me.”  The  day 
aft  er  fhe  had  in  this  manner  refufed  to  allow  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  commiffioners,  Paulet  and  Barker  returned 
to  her,  and  informed  her  that  they  had  put  her  fpeecli 
into  writing,  and  defired  to  know  if  fhe  would  abide  by 
,f  She  heard  it  read  diftinftly,  acknowledged  it  to  be 


it. 

rightly  taken,  and  avowed  her  readinefs  to  perfift  in  the 
fentiments  fhe  had  delivered.  But  fhe  added,  there  was 
a  circumftance  of  which  fhe  had  omitted  to  fpeak. 
“  Your  queen  (faid  fhe)  affefts  in  her  letter  to  obferve, 
that  I  am  ful  jeft  to  the  laws  of  England,  becaufe  I 
have  lived  under  their  proteftion.  This  fentirrent  and 
mode  of  thinking  are  very  furprifing  to  me.  I  c^me 
into  England  to  crave  her  afiiftance  and  Y.id  ;  and,  ever 
ftnee,  I. have  been  confined  to  a  prifon.  The  mifenes  of 
5  C  captivity 
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Scotland,  captivity  cannot  be  called  a  prote&iort,  and  the  treat* 
V--'  ment  I  have  differed  is  a  violation  of  all  law.” 

This  affli&ed  but  undaunted  princefs,  after  having 
thus  fcorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  com  mi  ffi  oners,  was  induced  at  lad,  by  arguments 
under  the  infidious  mafk.  of  candour  and  friendfhip,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which  lhe 
had  taken,  and  confent  to  that  mode  of  trial  which 
had  been  propofed.  It  was  reprefented  to  her  by  Hat¬ 
ton  the  vice-chamberlain,  that  by  reje&ing  a  trial,  (lie 
injured  her  own  reputation  and  intereds,  and  deprived 
herfelf  of  the  only  opportunity  of  fetting  her  innocence 
in  a  clear  light  to  the  prefent  and  to  future  times.  Im- 
pofed  on  by  this  artifice,  fhe  confenled  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  judges  ;  at  the  fame  time,  however, 
(he  (till  proteded  againd  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court, 
$55  and  the  validity  of  all  their  proceedings. 

The  accu-  After  various  formalities,  the  lord-chancellor  opened 

Preferred  ca^e  >  anc*  was  f°^owe^  ^y  Sergeant  Gawdry,  who 

3  in  ft  her.  proceeded  to  explain  the  above  if  a  fate,  and  endeavoured 
to  demondrate  that  fhe  had  offended  againfl  it.  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  Babington ’s  confpiracv  • 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  “  That  Mary  knew  it, 
had  approved  of  it,  had  promifed  her  affiftance,  and 
had  pointed  out  the  means  to  effeCt  it.”  Proofs  of  this 
charge  were  exhibited  againfl  her,  and  difplayed  with 
great  art.  The  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  Gifford,  &.c. 
and  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl.  The  three  fpies  had 
afforded  all  the  neceffary  intelligence  refpefting  the  con- 
fpiracy,  on  which  to  frame  a  correfpondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  and  on  which  difpatches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends:  and  the 
Stuart's  ciphers  were  furnilhed  by  her  two  fecretaries.  But  be- 
WJlery.  flcjes  thefe  pretended  letters,  another  fpecies  of  evidence 
was  held  out  againfl  her.  Babington,  proud  of  the  dif- 
patch  fent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Walfingham  and  Gif¬ 
ford,  returned  an  anfwer  to  it ;  and  a  reply  from  her 
by  the  fame  agency  was ,  tranfmitted  to  him.  Deluded, 
and  in  toils,  he  communicated  thefe  marks  of  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  Savage  and  Ballard,  the  moft  confidential  of  his 
affociates.  His  confefiion  and  theirs  thus  became  of  im¬ 
portance.  Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  confeffions  of 
thefe  confpirators  deemed  fufficient  vouchers  of  her 
guilt.  Pier  two  fecretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forfaken  her,  were  engaged  to  fubferihe  a  declaration, 
that  the  difpatches  in  her  name  were  written  by  them 
at  her  command,  and  according  to  her  inflru&ions. 
Thefe  branches  of  evidence,  put  together  with  fkill,  and 
heightened  with  aB  the  impofing  colours  of  eloquence, 
were  preffed  on  Mary.  Though  fhe  had  been  long  ac- 
cudomed  to  the  perfidious  inhumanity  of  her  enemies, 
her  amazement  was  infinite.  She  loll  not,  however,  her 
courage  *,  and  her  defence  was  alike  expreffive  of  her 
2  6  penetration  and  magnanimity. 

Mary’s  de-  “  The  accufation  preferred  to  my  prejudice  is  a  mod 
fence.  detellable  calumny.  I  was  net  engaged  with  Baoing- 
ton  in  his  confpiracy  3  and  I  am  altogether  innocent  of 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  copies  of 
Stuart.  Babington’s  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in¬ 
deed  be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine  3  hut 
it  is  impoflible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.  Nor 
did  he  receive  from  me  the  difpatches  addreffed  to  him 
in  my  name.  His  confeffion,  and  thofe  of  his  affociates, 
which  have  been  urged  to  edabliffi  the  authority  of  my 


letters  to  him,  are  impcrfeCh  and  vain.  If  thefe  confpi- 
rators  could  have  tdlified  any  circumdances  to  my  hurt, 
they  would  not  fo  foon  have  been  deprived  of  their  lives. 
Tortures,  or  the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  improper 
confeffions  fi cm  them-  and  then  they  were  executed. 
Their  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  falfe  criminations  ; 
and  were  immediately  fhut  for  ever,  that  the  truth  might 
be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  3  and  my  ad- 
verfaries  are  known  to  be  fuperior  to  fcruples.  I  am 
informed  that  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  has  been  earned 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  fovereign  by  pra&ices  both 
againd  my  life  and  that  of  my  fon  3  and  the  fabrication 
of  papers,  by  which  to  effe&uate  my  ruin,  is  a  bufinefs 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  An  evidence,  the  mod 
clear  and  incontedable,  is  neceffary  to  overthrow  my 
integrity  ;  but  proofs,  the  mod  feeble  and  fufpicious, 
are  held  out  againd  me.  Let  one  letter  be  exhibited, 
written  in  my  hand,  oi  that  bears  my  fuperfeription,  and 
I  will  in ftantly  acknowledge  that  the  charge  againd  me 
is  diffidently  fupported.  The  declaration  of  my  fecre¬ 
taries  is  the  efle£l  of  rewards  or  of  terror.  They  are 
drangers  3  and  to  overcome  their  virtue  was  an  eafy  a- 
chievement  to  a  queen  whofe  power  is  abfolute,  whofe 
riches  are  immenfe,  and  whofe  miniilers  are  profound  and 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treachery.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  difped  the  integrity  of  Naw  3  and  Curl,  whofe 
capacity  is  more  limited,  was  always  mod  obfequious 
to  him.  They  may  have  written  many  letters  in  my 
name  without  my  knowledge  or  participation  *  and  it 
is  not  fit  that  I  ffiould  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconfi- 
derate  boldnefs.  They  may  have  put  many  things  into 
difpatches  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth  3  and  they 
may  even  have  fubferibed  their  .declaration  to  my  pre« 
■judice,  under  the  prepoffeffion  that  the  guilt  which 
would  utteily  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  in 
me.  I  have  never  dilated  any  letter  to  them  which 
can  be  made  to  correfpond  with  their  tedimony.  And 
what,  let  me  alk,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  fafety  of  princes,  if  they  depended  upon 
the  writings  and  declarations  of  fecretaries  ?  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  ailing  in  hoftility  to  the  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  folemnly  fvore  to  obferve  to  me, 
thev  have  utterly  incapacitated  themfelves  from  ob¬ 
taining  any  credit.  The  violation  of  their  oath  of  fi¬ 
delity*  is  an  open  perjury  3  and  of  fuch  men  the  protef- 
tations  are  nothing.  But,  if  they  are  yet  in  life,  let 
them  be  brought  before  me.  The  matters  they  declare 
are  fo  important  as  to  require  that  they  ffiould  be  exa¬ 
mined  in  my  prefence.  It  argues  not  the  fairnefs  cf 
the  proceedings  againd  me,  that  this  formality  is  ne¬ 
glected.  I  am  alfo  without  the  affidance  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  3  and,  that  I  might  be  defencelefs  and  weak  in  tbe 
greated  degree,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  and 
commentaries.  As  to  the  copies  of  the  difpatches  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  written  by  my  direction  to  Men¬ 
doza,  the  lord  Paget,  Charles  Paget,  the  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  they  are  mod  un¬ 
profitable  forgeries.  For  they  tend  only  to  ffiow  that 
I  was  employed  in  encouraging  my  friends  to  invade 
England.  Now,  if  I  ffiould  allow  that  thefe  difpatches 
were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  them  that 
I  had  confpi  red  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  will  even 
confefs,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  drong  impulfes  of 
nature  3  and  that,  like  a  human  creature,  encompaffed 
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'Scotland,  with  dangers,  and  infulted  with  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 
niyfelf  t0  recover  my  greatnefs  and  my  liberty.  The 
efforts  1  have  made  can  excite  no  blufiies  in  me  }  for 
the  voice  of  mankind  muff  applaud  them.  Religion,  in 
her  fferneft  moments  of  feverity,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach  \  and  to  confider  them  as  crimes,  is  to 
defpife  the  fimCYimonious  reverence  of  humanity,  and  to 
give  way  to  the  fufpicious  wretchednefs  of  defpotilm.  I 
have  fought  by  every  art  of  conceffion  and  friendlhip 
to  engage  my  lifter  to  put  a  period  to  my  fufferings. 
Invited  by  her  frnilcs,  I  ventured  into  her  kingdom*  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  youth  j  and,  under  her  an¬ 
ger  and  the  miferies  of  captivity,  I  have  grown  Jnto 
age.  During  a  calamitous  confinement  of  20  years, 
my  youth,  my  health,  my  happinefs,  are  for  ever  gonei 
to  her  tendernefs  and  generofily  I  have  been  indebted 
as  little  as  to  her  juftice  :  and,  oppreffed  and  agonizing 
With  unmerited  affii&ions  and  haidftiips,  I  fcrupled  not 
to  befeech  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  relieve  me.  Nor  will  1  deny,  that  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  advantage  and  intereft  of  the  perfe- 
cuted  Catholics  of  England.  My  entreaties  in  their  be¬ 
half  have  been  even  offered  with  earneflncfs  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  herfelf.  But  the  attainment  of  my  kingdom-, 
the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  ffain 
rnyfelf  with  the  crimes  that  areobje&ed  to  me.  1  would 
difdain  to  purchafe  a  crown  by  the  affaffinalion  of  the 
mcaneft  cf  the  human  race.  To  accufe  me  of  fcheming 
the  death  of  the  queen  my  fiffcr,  is  to  brand  me  with 
the  infamy  which  1  abhor  mod.  It  is  my  nature  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  devotions  of  Efther,  and  not  the  fword  of  Ju¬ 
dith.  Elizabeth  herfelf  will  atteft,  that  I  have  often 
ndmonifhed  her  not  to  draw7  upon  her  head  the  refen t- 
ment  of  my  friends  by  the  enormity  of  her  cruelties 
to  me.  My  innocence  cannot  fincerely  be  doubted  } 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Almighty  Cod,  that  I  could 
not  poffibly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
foul,  in  order  to  compafs  a  tranfgreffion  fo  horrible  as 
that  of  her  murder.  But  amidft  the  inclement  and  un¬ 
principled  pretences  vvhich  my  adverfaries  are  pleafed  to 
invent  to  overwhelm  me  with  calamities  and  anguifh,  I 
can  trace  and  difeover  with  eafe  the  real  caufes  of  their 
hoftility  and  provocation.  My  crimes  are,  my  birth, 
the  injuries  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  my 
religion.  I  am  proud  of  the  firft ;  1  can  forgive  the  fe- 
cond  )  and  the  third  is  a  fource  to  me  of  fuch  comfort 
and  hope,  that  for  its  glory  l  will  be  contented  that  my 
blood  (hall  fiowT  upon  the  fcaffold.,, 

To  the  defence  of  Maiy,  no  returns  were  made  be- 
fide  unfupported  affirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  to  her  prejudice.  In  the  courfc  of  the 
trial,  however,  there  occurred  fomc  incidents  which  de- 
ferve  to  be  related.  My  lord  Burleigh,  who  wTas  wil¬ 
ling  to  difeompofe  her,  charged  her  with  the  fixed  re- 
folution  of  conveying  her  claims  and  titles  to  England 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  But  though,  in  a  difeontented 
humour  with  her  fon,  (lie  had  threatened  to  difinherit 
him,  and  had  even  correfponded  on  the  fubieCl  with  her 
feleCl  friends,  it  appears  that  this  project  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  only  a  tranfient  effeCl  of  refentment  and  paf- 
fion.  She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spanifh  king 
profeffed  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  a  book  in  juftification  of  them  had  been 
communicated  to  her.  She  declared,  however,  that  flie 


had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  many  by  difapproving  of  Scotland, 
this  book  }  and  that  no  conveyance  of  her  titles  to  the '*"V*“* 
Spanifh  king  had  been  ever  executed. 

The  trial  continued  during  two  days  *,  but  the  com- 
miffioners  avoided  delivering  their  opinions.  My  lord 
Burleigh,  in  whofe  management  Elizabeth  chiefly  con¬ 
fided,  and  wdiom  the  Scottiih  queen  difeompofed  in  no 
common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour,  being  eager 
to  conclude  the  bufinefs,  demanded  to  know  if  flie  had 
any  tiling  to  add  to  what  flic  had  urged  in  her  defence.  $57 
She  informed  him,  that  Ihe  would  be  infinitely  pleafed  *>he  defines 
and  gratified,  if  it  finould  be  permitted  to  her  to  he 
heard  in  her  juftification  before  a  full  meeting  of  parlia-  parliament, 
ment,  or  before  the  queen  a  id  her  privy-council.  This  or  before 
intimation  was  unexpected}  and  the  requeft  implied  in  the  queen-, 
it  was  rejected.  The  court,  in  confequence  of  previous 
inftruiftions  from  Elizabeth,  adjourned  to  a  farther  day, 
and  appointed  that  the  place  of  its  convention  fliould  be 
the  liar  ^chamber  at  Wettminfter.  It  accordingly  affem- 
bled  there  }  and  Naw  and  Curl,  who  had  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  Fotheringay-caftle,  w'ere  now  called  before  the 
coinmiilioners.  An  oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put 


and  they  definitely  affirmed  and  protefted  that 


to  til! 

the  declaration  they  lubferibed  was  in  every  refpefl  juft 
and  faithful.  Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pro-  S5S 
nounce  fentence  againit  Mary.  The  commiffioners  una-  Judgement 
nimoufly  concurred  in  delivering  it  as  their  verdidt  or  given  a- 
judgement,  that  Ihe  “  was  a  party  to  the  confpiracy  0f§a*nft  hcr* 
Babington  }  and  that  flie  had  ccmpaffed  and  imagined 
matters  within  the  realm  of  England  tending  to  the 
hurt,  death,  and  deftruftion,  of  the  royal  perfon-of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  in  oppofition  to  the  ftatute  framed  for  her  pro¬ 
tection/”  On  the  fame  day  in  which  this  extraordinary 
Sentence  wras  given,  the  commiffioners  and  the  judges  of 
England  iffued  a  declaration,  which  imported,  that  it 
was  not  to  derogate  in  any  degree  from  the  titles  and 
honour  of  the  king  of  Scots.  .  s 

The  fentence  againft  Mary  was  very  foon  ratified  byThefen- 
the  Englifh  parliament.  King  James  wras  ftruck  with  tence  ratl- 
horror  at  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  mother  }  but  ^  l*ie 
that  fpiritlefs  prince  could  fhow  his  refentment  no  far-  parliament, 
ther  than  by  unavailing  embaffies  and  remonftrances.  An.  15s!?" 
France  interpofed  in  the  fame  ineffectual  manner}  and 
on  the  6th  of  December  1586,  Elizabeth  catifed  the 
fentence  of  the  commiffioners  againft  her  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  After  this  fhe  wTas  made  acquainted  with  her 
fate,  and  received  the  news  with  the  greateft  compofure, 
and  even  apparent  fatisfaCtion.  Her  keepers  now  refu- 
/ed  to  treat  her  with  any  reverence  or  refpeCt,  They 
entered  her  apartment  with  their  heads  covered,  and 
made  no  oheifance  to  her.  They  took  dowrn  her  canopy 
of  (fate,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the  badges  of  royalty.  By 
thefe  inful ting  mortifications  they  meant  to  inform  her, 
that  the  had  funk  from  the  dignity  of  a  princefs  to  the 
abjeCl  date  of  a  criminal.  She  fmiled,  and  faid,  “  In 
delpite  of  your  fovereign  and  her  fubfervient  judges,  I 
will  live  and  die  a  queen.  My  royal  character  is  inde¬ 
lible  }  and  I  will  furrender  it  with  my  fpirit  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  from  whom  I  received  it,  and  to  wiiom  my 
honour  and  my  innocence  are  fully  known.  In  this  me¬ 
lancholy  fituation  Mary  addrefled  a  magnanimous  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  in  winch,  without  making  the  leaft  foli- 
citation  for  her  life,  die  only  requefted  that  her  body- 
might  be  carried  to  France  }  that  ffie  might  be  publicly- 
executed  }  that  her  fervants  might  be  permitted  to  de- 
J  C.J  part 
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part  out  of  England  unmolefted,  and  enjoy  the  legacies 
which  {lie  bequeathed  them.  But  to  this  letter  no  an- 
fwer  was  given. 

In  the  mean  time  James,  who  had  neither  addrefs 
nor  courage  to  attempt  any  thing  in  behalf  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  announced  her  fituation  to  his  bigotted  fubjefts, 
and  ordered  prayers  to  be  faid  for  her  in  all  the  church¬ 
es.  The  form  of  the  petition  he  preferibed  was  framed 
with  delicacy  and  caution,  that  the  clergy  might  have 
no  objeftion  to  it.  He  enjoined  them  to  pray,  44  that 
it  might  pleafe  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with  the  light 
of  his  truth,  and  protect  her  from  the  danger  which  was 
hanging  over  her.”  His  own  chaplains,  and  Mr  David 
Lindfay  minifter  of  Leith,  obferved  his  command.  But 
all  the  other  clergy  refufed  to  proftitute  their  pulpits  by 
preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a  Papift. 
James,  (hocked  wTith  their  fpirit  of  intolerance  and  fedi- 
tion,  appointed  a  new  day  for  prayers,  to  be  faid  for 
Mary,  and  iffued  a  drifter  injunction  to  the  clergy  to 
obey  him  j  and  that  he  might  be  free  himfelf  from  any 
infult,  he  commanded  the  aichbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  to 
preach  before  him.  The  ecclefiaftics,  difgufted  with 
Ills  injunftion,  perfuaded  Mr  John  Cow?per,  a  proba¬ 
tioner  in  divinity,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  defigned  for 
the  nrchbilhop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he 
teflified  his  furprife  ;  but  told  Cowper,  that  if  he  would 
obey  his  injunction,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate. 
Cowper  replied,  44  that  he  would  do  as  the  fpirit  of 
God  would  direft  him.”  The  king  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to 
compel  him  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  this  violence  44  would  witnefs  again!!  the 
king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  j”  and  denounced  a 
curfe  againft  the  fpeftators  for  not  exerting  themfelves 
in  his  defence.  The  archbiihop  now  afeending  the  pul¬ 
pit,  performed  with  propriety  the  funftion  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  recom¬ 
mending  moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In 
the  afternoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  v/as  accompanied  by  Mr  Walter  Balcanqual 
and  Mr  William  Watfon,  two  minifters  remarkable  for 
their  zeal.  As  a  puniihment  for  his  audacious  petu¬ 
lance,  he  was  committed  to  the  ca.'#e  of  Blacknefs 
and  his  attendants  having  diftinguiffied  themfelves  by  an 
impudent  vindication  of  him,  were  prohibited  from 
preaching  during  the  pleafure  of  the  king. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  the  torment  and 
difquiet  of  unhappy  and  miferable  paffions.  At  times 
(lie  courted  the  fadnefs  of  folitude,  and  refufed  to  be 
confoled  or  to  fpeak.  In  other  feafons  her  fighs  were 
frequent,  and  (lie  broke  out  into  loud  and  xvild  excla¬ 
mations  expreffive  of  the  date  of  her  mind.  Her  fub- 
jefts  waited  the  determination  of  her  will  under  a  dif- 
trafting  agitation  and  uncertainty.  Her  minifters,  who 
knew  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fear  to  exclude  pity,  were 
induftrious  in  inventing  terrifying  intelligence,  and  in 
circulating  it  through  the  kingdom.  i  here  were  ru¬ 
mours  that  the  Spaniffi  fleet  had  arrived  at  Milford- 
liaven  ;  that  a  formidable  army  of  Scott. fh  combatants 
was  advancing  to  the  capital  *,  that  the  duke  of  Guife 
had  difem barked  many  troops  of  veteran  foldiers  in  Suf- 
fex  *,  that  Mary  had  efcaped  out  of  puffin,  and  was  col- 
lefting  the  Engliffi  Catholics;  that  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  had  thrown  afide  their  allegiance  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  new  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  reduce  Lon- 
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don  to  allies.  An  aftual  confpiracy  was  evei^malicioufly  Soctland.^ 
charged  upon  L’Aubefpine  the  French  refident ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  difgrace. 

From  the  panic  terrors  which  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth 
were  fo  ftudious  to  excite,  they  fcrupled  not  loudly  and 
invariably  to  infer,  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  could  be  re-eftablilhed  only  by  the  fpeedy 
execution  of  the  Scottiffi  queen.  862 

While  the  nation  was  thus  artfully  prepared  for  thebutfigns 
deftrnftion  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  ordered  Secretary  Da-  ^ 
vidfon  to  bring  to  her  the  warrant  for  her  death.  Ha-  jyjary»s 
ving  perufed  it  with  deliberation,  ffie  obferved  that  it  death, 
was  extended  in  proper  terms,  and  gave  it  the  authority 
of  her  fubfeription.  She  was  in  a  humour  fomewhat 
gay,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  was  not  ffirry  for  what 
(lie  had  done.  He  replied,  that  it  was  affiifting  to  him 
to  think  of  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  ;  but  that  he 
greatly  preferred  her  life  to  that  of  the  Scottiffi  prin- 
ccfs.  She  enjoined  him  to  be  fecret,  and  defiled,  that 
before  he  ffiould  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
he  ffiould  carry  it  to  Waliingham.  44  I  fear  much 
(faid  ffie,  in  a  merry  tone),  that  the  grief  of  it  will 
kill  him.” 

This  levity  was  momentary  ;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
fucceeded  it.  Though  ffie  earneftly  defired  the  death 
of  Mary,  (he  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 

She  was  folicitous  to  accompliffi  this  bafe  tranfaftion  by 
fome  method  which  would  conceal  her  conient  to  it.  £63 
After  intimating  to  Mr  Davidfon  an  anxious  wiffi  that  Wiflies  to 
its  blame  ffiould  be  removed  from  her,  ffie  counfelled 
him  to  join  with  Walfingham  in  addreffing  a  letter  to 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  recommending 
it  to  them  to  manifeft  their  love  to  her  by  ffiedding  pri¬ 
vately  the  blood  of  her  adveifary.  The  unlawfulnefs  of 
this  deed  affefted  Davidfon,  and  he  objefted  to  it.  She 
repeated  reffilutely  her  injunftions,  and  he  departed  to 
execute  them.  A  letter  under  his  name  and  that  of 
Walfingham  was  defpatclied  to  Mary’s  keepers,  com¬ 
municating  to  them  her  purpofe.  Corrupted  by  her 
paffions,  and  loft  to  the  fenfibiii  lies  of  virtue,  Elizabeth 
had  now  reached  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wicked- 
nefs.  Though  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  entrufttd  with 
the  cares  of  a  great  nation,  (lie  blufhed  not.  to  give  it  in 
charge  to  her  minifters  to  enjoin  a  murder  ;  and  this 
murder  was  connefted  with  5  every  circumftance  ihat 
could  make  it  moft  frightful  and  horrid.  The  viftim 
for  whole  blood  (lie  thirfted  was  a  woman,  a  queen,  a 
relation,  who  was  fplendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  abi¬ 
lities,  magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  fmiling  with  ^ 
innocence.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  which  her 
though  the  (laves  of  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  eleva- beepers  re- 
tion  of  mind  which  reflected  the  greateft  difgrace  on  the rufe* 
fovereign.  They  confidered  themfelves  as  grofsly  in¬ 
ful  led  by  the  purpofe  propofed  to  them ;  and  in  the  return 
they  made  to  Walfingham,  they  affured  him,  that  the 
qu  en  might  command  their  lives  and  their  property, 
but  that  they  would  never  confent  to  part  with  their  ho¬ 
nour,  and  {lain  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  with  the 
guilt  of  an  aflaffinalion.  When  Davidfon  carried  their  Stuart, 
difpatch  to  her,  (lie  broke  out  into  anger.  1  heir  feru- 
pulous  delicacy,  ffie  faid,  wTas  a  dainty  infringement  of 
their  oath  of  affociation  ;  and  they  were  nice,  precise, 
and  perjured  traitors,  who  could  give  great  piomifes  m 
words,  and  achieve  nothing.  She  told  him,  that  the 
bufmeis  could  be  performed  without  them  )  and  recom¬ 
mended 
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Geld  to  his  notice,  who  would  not  he- 
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claimed  with  warmth  againd  a  mode  of  proceeding  fo 
dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  He  protefted,  that  if 
die  lhould  take  upon  lierfelf  the  blame  of  this  deed,  it 
would  pollute  her  with  the  blacked  didionour  •  and 
that^  if  the  lhould  difavow  it,  die  would  overthrow  for 
ever  the  reputation,  the  edates,  and  the  children,  of  the 
perfons  who  diould  allilt  in  it.  She  heard  him  with 
pain,  and  withdrew  from  him  with  precipitation. 

The  warrant,  after  having  been  communicated  to 
WalGngham,  was  carried  to  the  chancellor,  who  put 
the  great  leal  to  it.  This  formality  w>as  hardly  conclu¬ 
ded,  when  a  meffage  from  Elizabeth  prohibited  David- 
fon  from  waiting  upon  the  chancellor  till  he  lhould  re¬ 
ceive  farther  indruclions.  Within  an  hour  after,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  fecond  melTage  to  the  fame  purpofe.  He  ha- 
ftened  to  court }  and  Elizabeth  alked  eagerly,  if  he  had 
feen  the  chancellor.  He  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ^ 
and  Hie  exclaimed  with  bitternefs  again!!  his  halle.  He 
find,  that  he  had  a£led  exactly  as  fhe  had  directed  him. 
She  continued  to  exprefs  warmly  her  difpleafure  j  but 
gave  no  command  to  flop  the  operation  of  the  warrant. 
In  a  ftate  of  uneafinefs  and  apprehenlion,  he  communi¬ 
cated  her  behaviour  to  the  chancellor  and  the  privy- 
council.  Thefe  courtiers,  however,  who  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  their  millrefs,  and  who  knew 
how  to  llatter  her,  paid  no  attention  to  him.  They 
perceived,  or  were  fecretly  informed,  that  llie  defired 
to  have  a  pretence  upon  which  to  complain  of  the  fecre- 
tary,  and  to  deny  that  he  had  obeyed  her  inflru&ions. 
They  obferved  to  him,  that  by  fubicribing  the  warrant, 
flie  had  performed  whatever  the  law  required  of  her  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  delay  the  execution  any 
longer.  While  they  were  anxious  to  pi  cafe  Elizabeth, 
they  were  confcious  of  their  own  cruelty  to  Mary,  and 
did  not  imagine  they  could  be  in  perfect  fecurity  while 
flie  lived.  They  difpatched  the  warrant  to  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  with  indruclions  to  them  to  ful¬ 
fil  its  purpofe. 

When  the  two  earls  and  their  retinue  reached  Fo- 
theringay  caffle,  they  found  that  Mary  was  Gck,  and 
repoGng  on  her  bed.  They  infilled,  notwithflanding, 
to  be  introduced  to  her*  Being  informed  by  her  fer- 
vants  that  the  meffage  they  brought  was  important  and 
preffing,  (lie  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were  con¬ 
ducted  into  her  prefence  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury  *,  and  with  little  formality  they  told  her, 
that  Elizabeth  had  confcnted  to  her  death,  and  that  Hie 
was.  to  fuffer  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock.  Then 
Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council,  who  ac¬ 
companied  them,  read  over  the  warrant,  which  flie 
heard  with  pious  compofure  and  uudiaken  fortitude. 
They  then  affe  ded  to  jultify  their  midrefs  bv  entering 
in'.o  details  concerning  the  confpiracy  of  Babington. 
She  put  her  hand  on  the  Scriptures,  which  lay  on  a  ta¬ 
ble  near  her,  and  f  vore  in  the  mod  folemn  manner, 
that  fhe  never  deviftd,  confented  to,  orpurfued  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  in  any  ffiape  whatever.  The  earl  of  Kent, 
unwifely  zealous  for  the  Proie/lant  religion,  excepted 
again!!  her  oath  as  being  made  on  a  Popiili  bible. 
She  replied  to  him  mildly,  “  It  is  for  this  very  reafon, 
my  lord,  to  be  relied  on  with  the  greater  fecurity  j 
for  I  eiieem  the  Popifh  verfion  of  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  moil  authentic.”-  Indulging  his  puritanical  fer¬ 


vour,  he  declaimed  again!!  popery,  counfelled  her  to  re¬ 
nounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  attention  Dr 
Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard  him  with 
fome  impatience  j  and  aifeovered  no  anxiety  to  be  con¬ 
verted  by  this  ecclefiallic,  whom  he  represented  as  a 
mofl  learned  divine.  Riling  into  paffion,  he  exclaimed, 
that  “  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their  religion,  and 
that  her  death  would  be  its  life.”  After  informing  him 
that  lire  was  unalterably  fixed  in  her  religious  fentiments, 
flie  defired  that  her  confeffor  might  have  the  liberty  to 
repair  to  her.  The  two  earls  concurred  in  obferving, 
that  their  confidences  did  not  allow  them  to  grant  this 
requefl.  She  intimated  to  them  the  favours  tor  which 
flie  had  applied  by  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and  exprei- 
fed  a  \vi!h  to  know  it  her  filler  had  attended  to  them. 

They  anfwered,  that  thefe  wTere  points  on  which  they 
had  received  no  inilru£tions.  She  made  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl ;  and  alked,  whe¬ 
ther  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  in  the  wickedetl  times 
of  the  moil  unprincipled  nation,  that  the  fervants  of  a 
fovereign  princefs  had  been  fuboincd  for  the  purpofe  of 
deilroying  her.  They  looked  to  one  another,  and  w’ere 
filent.  Bourgoin  her  phyfician,  who  with  her  other 
domeilics  was  prefent  at  this  interview,  feeing  the  two 
earls  ready  to  depart,  befought  them  with  an  emphatic 
earnednefs  to  refie£l  on  the  ihort  and  inadequate  portion 
of  time  that  they  had  allotted  to  his  miilrefs  to  prepare 
herfelf  for  death.-  He  infilled,  that  a  re!pe£l  for  her 
high  rank,  and  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  her 
concerns,  required  at  leal!  a  period  of  fome  days,  ihey 
pretended,  however,  not  to  underlland  the  propriety  of 
his  petition,  and  refilled  it.  S67 

On  the  departure  of  the  two  earl?,  her  domeilics  gave  She  pre~  ^ 
a  full  vent  to  their  affliclions ;  and  while  the  experien-P^for  ' 
ced  a  melancholy  plsafiire  in  their  tears,  lamentations, 
and  kinclnefs,  flie  endeavoured  to  confole  them.  Their 
grief,  die  find,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and  could 
better  neither  her  condition  nor  their  own.  Her  caufe 
had  every  thing  about  it  that  was  mod  honourable  5  and 
the  miferies  from  which  die  was  to  be  relieved  were  the 
moft  hopelefs  and  the  mod  affl  (ding.  Indead  of  dejec¬ 
tion  and  fadnefs,  die  therefore  enjoined  them  to  be  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  That  die  might  have  the  more  lei- 
lure  to  fettle  her  affairs,  die  fupped  early,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  ufual  cuilom,  die  ate  little.  While  at  table, 
die  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  phyfician,  that  the  force 
of  truth  was  infurmountable  ;  for  that  the  earl  of  Kent, 
notwithflanding  the  pretence  of  her  having  confpired 
againfl  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  informed  her,  that  her 
death  would  be  the  lecurity  of  their  religion.  When 
fupper  w'as  over,  die  ordered  all  her  fervants  to  appear 
before  her,  and  treated  them  with  the  kinclnefs  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  her  life.  Having  fettled  thefe  * 
attentions,  die  entered  her  bedchamber  with  her  wrc- 
men  ;  and,  according  to  her  uniform  pra<51ice,  employed 
herfelf  in  religious  duties,  and  in  reading  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  At  her  accu  mined  time  die  went  to  deep;*^^* 
and  after  enjoying  fome  hours  of  found  red,  die  aw’aked. 

She  then  indulged  in  pious  meditation,  and  partook  of 
the  facrament  by  the  means  of  a  confecrated  hod,  which 
a  melancholy  prefentiment  of  her  calamities  had  induced 
her  to  obtain  from  Pais  V. 

At  the  break  of  day  die  arrayed  herfelf  in  rich,  but 
becoming  apparel  j  and  calling  together  her  fervants, 
die  ordered  her  will  to  be  read,  and  apologifed  for  the 
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Scotland,  fmallnefs  of  her  legacies  from  her  inability  to  be  more 
generous.  Following  the  arrangement  (lie  had  previ- 
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Account  of  oufly  ni3de>  flie  then  dealt  out  to  them  her  goods,  ward 
her  execu-  robe,  and  jewels.  To  Bourgoin  her  phyfician  (lie  com 
mitted  the  care  of  her  will,  with  a  charge  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  duke  of  Guile. 
She  alfo  entrufled.  him  with  tokens  of  her  affection  for 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  relations 
of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  Bidding  now  an  adieu  to 
all  worldly  concerns,  fhe  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
flie  was  feen  fometimes  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  fome- 
times  (landing  motionlefs  with  her  hands  joined,  and 
her  eyes  directed  to  the  heavens.  In  thefe  tender  and 
agitated  moments,  flie  w^as  dwelling  on  the  memory 
of  her  fufferings  and  her  virtues,  repofing  her  weakneffes 
in  the  bofom  of  her  God,  and  lifting  and  folacing  her 
fpirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections  and  his 
mercy.  While  (lie  was  thus  engaged,  Thomas  An¬ 
drews,  the  high  Iheriff  of  the  county,  announced  to 
her,  that  the  hour  for  her  execution  was  arrived.  She 
came  forth  dreffed  in  a  gown  of  black  (ilk  $  her  petti¬ 
coat  was  bordered  with  crimfon-velvet  \  a  veil  of  lawn 
bowed  out  with  wire,  and  edged  with  bone-lace,  was  faf- 
tened  to  her  caul,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground  :  an 
Agnus  Dei  was  fufpended  from  her  neck  by  a  poman¬ 
der  chain  \  her  beads  were  fixed  to  her  girdle  \  and  (lie 
bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Amidft  the 
fcreams  and  lamentations  of  hdr  women  fhe  defcended 
the  (lairs  \  and  in  the  porch  (he  was  received  by  the 
earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewfbury  with  their  attendants. — 
Here,  too,  (he  met  Sir  Andrew  Melvil  the  mailer  of 
her  hou feh old,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  from 
her  prefence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himfelf  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  fad  def- 
tiny,  and  the  forrowful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

After  flie  had  fpoken  to  Melvil,  flie  befought  the 
two  earls  that  her  fervants  might  be  treated  wuh  civili¬ 
ty,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  prefents  flie  had  bellow¬ 
ed  on  them,  and  that  they  might  receive  a  fafe  con- 
duCl  to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
Thefe  flight  favours  were  readily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her 
to  the  fcaffald,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witneffes  of 
her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  requefl  the  earl  of 
Kent  difcovered  a  flrong  reluClance.  He  faid  that  they 
would  behave  with  an  intemperate  paflion  \  and  that 
they  would  praclife  fuperflitious  formalities,  and  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  (lie 
was  fure  that  none  of  their  aClions  would  be  blameable; 
and  that  it  was  but  decent  that  fome  of  her  women 
fliould  be  about  her.  The  earl  (dill  hefitating,  (he  was 
affecled  with  the  infolent  and  liupid  indignity  of  his 
Stuart*  malice,  and  exclaimed,  u  I  am  coufin  to  your  miflrefs, 
and  defcended  from  Henry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of 
France,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.”  The 
carl  of  Shrewfbury  interpofing,  it  was  agreed  that  (lie 
ftiould  fele£t  two  of  her  women  who  might  affift  her 
in  her  lad  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  men-fervants,  who 
might  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

She  entered  the  hall  where  (lie  was  to  fuffer,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  air  of  grace  and  majefty  to  the  fcaf^ 
fold,  which  was  built  at  its  farthefl  extremity.  The 
fpeflators  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  carriage, 
her  Leauty,  of  which  the  luflre  was  yet  dazzling,  and 
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her  matchlefs  misfortunes,  affecled  them.  They  gave 
way  to  contending  emotions  of  awe,  admiration,  and 
pity.  She  afeended  the  fcaffold  with  a  firm  (lep  and  a 
ferene  afpedd,  and  turned  her  eye  to  the  block,  the  axe, 
and  the  executioners.  The  (pedators  were  diffolved  in 
tears.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her,  in  which  (he  feated 
herfelf.  Silence  was  commanded  $  and  Beale  read  aloud 
the  warrant  for  her  death.  She  heard  it  attentively, 
yet  with  a  manner  from  which  it  might  be  gathered 
that  her  thoughts  were  employed  on  a  fubjed  more 
important.  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough  taking 
his  (lation  oppofite  to  her  without  the  rails  of  the  fcaf¬ 
fold,  began  a  difeourfe  on  her  life,  pad,  prefent,  and 
to  come.  He  affeded  to  enumerate  her  trefpaffes  againft 
Elizabeth,  and  to  delcribe  the  love  and  tendernefs  which 
that  princefs  had  fliown  to  her.  He  counfelled  her  to 
repent  of  her  crimes  5  and  while  he  inveighed  againft 
her  attachment  to  Popery,  he  threatened  her  with  ever- 
lafling  fire  if  (lie  fliould  delay  to  renounce  its  errors. 
His  behaviour  was  indecent  and  coarfe  in  the  higheft 
degree }  and  while  he  meant  to  infult  her,  he  infulted 
dill  more  the  religion  which  he  profeffed,  and  the  fo- 
vereign  whom  he  flattered.  Twice  flie  interrupted  him 
with  great  gentlenefs.  But  he  pertinaciouily  continued 
his  exhortations.  Railing  her  voice,  (lie  commanded 
him  with  a  refolute  tone  to  withhold  his  indignities  and 
menaces,  and  not  to  trouble  her  any  more  about  her 
faith.  “  I  was  born  (faid  (lie)  in  the  Catholic  religion  \ 
I  have  experienced  its  comforts  during  my  life,  in  the 
trying  feafons  of  licknefs,  calamity,  and  forrovv  \  and  I 
am  refolved  to  die  in  it.”  The  two  earls,  afliamed  of 
the  favage  obftinacy  of  his  deportment,  admonifhed  him 
to  defift  from  his  fpeeches,  and  to  content  himfelf  with 
praying  for  her  converfion.  He  entered  on  a  long 
prayer  *,  and  Mary  falling  on  her  knees,  and  difregard- 
ing  him  altogether,  employed  herfelf  in  devotions  from 
the  office  of  tile  Virgin. 

After  having  performed  all  her  devotions,  her  wo¬ 
men  uftifted  her  to  difrobe  \  and  the  executioners  offer¬ 
ing  their  aid,  (lie  repreffed  their  fonvardnefs  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  (lie  was  not  accuftomed  to.be  attended  by 
fuch  fervants,  nor  to  be  undreffed  before  fo  large  an  af- 
fembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid  afide,  (lie 
drewr  on  her  arms  a  pair  of  filk  gloves.  Her  wTomen 
and  men  fervants  bur  ft  out  into  loud  lamentations.  She 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonifti  them  to  be 
(ilent,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  fmile 
that  feemed  to  confole,  but  that  plunged  them  into 
deeper  woe.  She  kneeled  refolutely  before  the  block, 
and  faid,  “  In  thee,  O  Lord  !  do  I  truft,  let  me  never 
be  confounded.”  She  covered  her  eyes  with  a  linen 
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handkerchief  in  which  the  eucharift  had  been  inclofed  ; 
and  ftretching  forth  her  body  with  great  tranquillity, 
and  fitting  her  neck  for  the  fatal  ftroke,  (lie  called  out, 
“  Into  thy  hands,  O  God  !  I  commit  my  fpirit.”  The 
executioner,  from  defign,  from  unlkillfulnefs,  or  from 
inquietude,  ftruck  three  blows  before  he  feparated  her 
head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  dreaming  with  blood  and  her  hair  be¬ 
ing  difeompofed,  was  difcovered  to  be  already  gray  with 
afflictions  and  anxieties.  The  dean  of  Peterborough 
alone  cried  out,  “  So  let  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  pe- 
riflu”  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice,  anfvrer- 
ed,  “  Amen.”  All  the  other  fpe&ators  u7ere  melted 
into  the  tendered  fympathy  and  forrowr. 
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Scotland.  Her  women  hadened  to  protect  her  dead  body  from 
the  curiotity  of  the  fpe&ators  ;  and  folaced  themfelves 
with  the  thoughts  of  mourning  over  it  unditiurbed 
when  they  {hould  retire,  and  of  laying  it  out  in  its  fune¬ 
ral  garb.  .But  the  two  earls  prohibited  them  from  dif- 
charging  thefe  melancholy  yet  pleafing  offices  to  their 
departed  mid  refs,  and  drove  them  from  the  hall  with 
indignity.  Bourgoin  her  phyfician  applied  to  them 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  out  her  heart  for 
the  purpofe  of  preferring  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with 
him  to  France.  But  they  refufed  his  intreatv  with 
difdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  carried  them  into 
an  adjoining  apartment  ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from 
an  old  billiard-table,  covered  that  form,  once  fo  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  block,  the  cuffiion,  the  fc  a  fro  Id,  and  the  gar¬ 
ments,  which  were  framed  with  her  blood,  were  con- 
fumed  with  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and 
committed  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  royal 
fplendour  and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  ihe 
lived,  feemed  difpofed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen 
when  fhe  was  dead. 

Infamous  Oil  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  full  government 
dt Aim ul a-  0f  the  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  fon.  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth  aPPrehentive  of  his  refentment  for  her  treatment  of  his 
and  inch f-’  mother,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  flie  difclaimed  all 
ference  in  knowledge  of  the  facl.  James  had  received  intelligence 
James.  0f  the  murder  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  was 
fent  by  one  Cary.  The  mefTengcr  was  flopped  at  Ber¬ 
wick  by  an  order  from  the  king,  telling  him,  that,  if 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  (hould  proceed  at  his  pe¬ 
ril.  James  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Dalkeith  cable,  in  order 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  grief  ;  but  the  natural  levity  and 
imbecility  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  acting  in 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Inftead  of  refolutely  adhe¬ 
ring  to  his  firil  determination  of  not  allowing  Cary  to 
fet  foot  in  Scotland,  he  in  a  few  days  gave  his  confent 
that  he  (hould  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  certain 
members  of  his  privy- council,  who  took  a  journey  to 
the  borders  on  purpofe  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con¬ 
ference,  Cary  demanded  that  the  league  of  amity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  (hould  be  inviolably  obferved. 
lie  faid  that  his  miflrefs  was  grieved  at  the  death  of 
Mary,  which  had  happened  without  her  confent ;  and, 
in  Elizabeth’s  name,  offered  any  fatisfa&ion  that  James 
could  demand.  The  Scots commiffioners  treated  Cary’s 
fpeech  and  propofal  with  becoming  difdain.  They  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  to  know 
whether  James  was  difpofed  to  fell  his  mother’s  blood  ; 
adding,  that  the  Scottiih  nobility  and  people  were  de¬ 
termined  to  revenge  it,  and  to  intereft  in  their  quarrel 
the  other  princes  of  Europe.  On  this  Cary  delivered 
to  them  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  together  with  a  de¬ 
claration  of  his  own  concerning  the  murder  of  the  queen  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  farther. 

This  reception  of  her  ambaffador  threw  Elizabeth  in¬ 
to  the  utmoft  confternation.  She  ivas  apprehenfive  that 
James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  entire¬ 
ly  ovenvhehn  her ;  and  had  the  refentment  or  the  fpirit 
of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  haughty  Englifh  princefs  would  have  been 
made  feverely  to  repent  her  perfidy  and  cruelty.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  James  had  any  ferious 


intention  of  calling  Elizabeth  to  an  account  for  the  Scotland, 
murder  of  his  mother;  for  which,  perhaps,  his  natural  v~nr~ 
imbecility  may  be  urged  as  an  excufe,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  own  neceffity  for  money  had  fvvallowed 
up  every  other  confideration.  By  the  league  formerly 
concluded  with  England,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  fhould  pay  an  annual  penllon  to  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  James  had  neither  economy  to  make  his  own  re¬ 
venue  anfwer  his  purpofes,  nor  addrefs  to  get  it  incrca- 
fed.  He  was  therefore  always  in  want  *,  and  as  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  plenty  to  fpare,  her  friendthip  became  a  va¬ 
luable  acquifition.  To  this  confideration,  joined  to  his 
view  of  afeending  the  Englifh  throne,  mult  chiefly  be 
aferibed  the  little  refentment  (hown  by  him  to  the  atro¬ 
cious  conduCt  of  Elizabeth.  Q 

Elizabeth  was  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  diffimula- Secretary 
tion  and  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro-  Davidfon 
fecuted  and  fined  Secretary  Davidfon  and  Lord  Bur- and  LorJi 
leigh  for  the  afti ve  part  they  had  taken  in  Mary’s  punifileL 
death.  Their  punifliment  was  indeed  much  lefs  than1 
they  deferved,  but  they  certainly  did  not  merit  fuch 
treatment  at  her  hands.  Walfingham,  though  equally 
guilty,  yet  efcaped  by  pretending  indifpofition,  or  perhaps 
efcaped  becaufe  the  queen  had  new  occafion  for  his  fer- 
vices.  By  her  command  he  drew  up  a  long  letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  Lord  Thirlfton,  King  James’s  prime  mini  tier ; 
in  which  he  (bowed  the  neceffity  of  putting  Mary  to 
death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenge  it.  He 
bonded  of  the  fupenor  force  of  England  to  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  (hewed  James  that  he  would  for  ever  ruin  his 
pretentions  to  the  Englifh  crown,  by  involving  the  two 
nations  in  a  war ;  that  he  ought  not  to  truti  to  foreign 
alliances ;  that  the  Catholic  party  were  fo  divided 
among  themfelves,  that  he  could  receive  little  or  no 
atii fiance  from  them,  even  fuppoting  him  fo  ill  advifed 
as  to  change  his  own  religion  for  Popery,  and  that  they 
would  not  truti;  his  fincerity.  Laftiy,  He  attempted  t® 

(how,  that  James  had  already  difeharged  all  the  duty 
towards  his  mother  and  his  own  reputation  that  could 
be  expected  from  an  affe&ionate  fon  and  a  wife  king  ; 
that  his  interceding  for  her  with  a  concern  fo  becoming 
nature,  had  endeared  him  to  the  kingdom  of  England  ; 
but  that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  putii  his  refentment 
farther. 

This  letter  had  all  the  eibe#  that  could  be  detired. 

James  gave  an  audience  to  the  Englifh  ambaffador;  and 
being  allured  that  his  blood  was  not  tainted  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  mother  for  treafon  againti  Elizabeth,  but 
that  he  was  flill  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of 
England,  he  confented  to  make  up  matters,  and  to  ad¬ 
drefs  the  murderer  of  his  mother  by  the  title  of  loving 
and  affectionate  tiffer. 

The  reign  of  James,  till  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of 
England  by  Elizabeth’s  death  in  1603,  affords  little 
matter  of  moment.  His  fcandalous  conceffions  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  his  conffant  applications  to  her  for  monev, 
tilled  up  the  meafure  of  his  meannefs.  Ever  fince 
the  expultion  of  Mary,  the  country  had  in  faCt  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  an  Englifh  province.  The 
fovereign  had  been  tried  by  the  queen  of  England,  and 
executed  for  treafon  ;  a  crime,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  impoffible,  had  not  Scotland  been  in  fubjeClion  to 
England  ;  and  to  complete  all,  the  contemptible  iuccef- 
for  cf  Mary  thought  himfelf  well  off  that  he  was  not  a 
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Seuiar.d.  traitor  too,  to  his  fcvereign  the  queen  of  England  we 
niud  fuppofe,  for  the  cafe  will  admit  of  no  other  fuppo- 
fition. 

During  the  reign  of  Jame^,  the  religious  diilurbances 
which  began  at  the  reformation,  and  that  violent  drug¬ 
gie  of  the  clergy  for  power  which  never  ceafed  till  the 
revolution  in  1688,  went  on  with  great  violence.  Con¬ 
tinual  clamours  were  railed  againd  Popery,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  Popery 
were  held,  nay  urged  in  tire  mod  infolent  manner,  as  the 
effefls  of  immediate  infpiration.  Thefe  were  the  total 
independence  of  the  clergy  on  every  earthly  power,  at 
the  fame  time  that  all  earthly  powers  were  to  be  fubject 
to  them.  Their  fantallic  decrees  were  fuppofed  to  be 
binding  in  heaven  ;  and  they  took  care  that  they  fhould 
be  binding  on  earth,  for  whoever  had  offended  fo  far 
as  to  fall  under  a  fentcnce  of  excommunication  was  de¬ 
clared  an  outlaw. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  circumdancc  mud  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  didurb  the  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  But  befides  this,  the  weaknefs  of  James’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  fuch,  that,  under  the  name  of  peace,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war  •, 
the  feudal  animofities  revived,  and  daughter  and  murder 
prevailed  all  over  the  country.  James,  fitted  only  for 
pedantry,  difputed,  argued,  modelled,  and  re- modelled, 
the  condi tution  to  no  purpofe.  The  clergy  continued 
their  infolence,  and  the  laity  their  violences  on  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  at  the  lame  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap¬ 
py  credulity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witches,  de¬ 
clared  a  moil  inhuman  and  bloody  war  againd  the  poor 
old  women,  many  of  whom  were  burnt  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  converfirig  with  the  devil. 

King  James  had  for  fome  time  formed  a  matrimonial 
fcheme,  and  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  princefs  Anne, 
An.  15S.9.  daughter  of  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark.  Queen 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  embarrafs  this  marriage  as  flie 
had  done  that  of  his  mother,  but  James  overlooked  all 
obdacles  by  an  effort  of  gallantry  of  which  he  was 
deemed  incapable.  On  the  2 2d  of  O&ober,  1589,  he 
failed  to  Denmark  and  married  the  princefs  Anne,  then 
in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.  The  charaffer  of  this 
princefs  has  been  generally  reprefented  in  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  light,  but  probably  the  imputations  which  have 
been  cad  on  it,  arofe  more  from  prejudice  than  reality. 
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In  autumn  1620,  a  remarkable  confpiracy  happened  Scotland, 
againd  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  king.  The  at-  ~~  J 

tainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Cowrie  for  the  part^  &r'f' 

.  1  1-  ;  ,  r  £  Conipiracv 

he  acred  m  the  raid  ot  Kuihven  and  tor  tubiequent  prac-  0f  GowrA 

tlces  of  treafon,  have  been  already  mentioned.  His  Ion,  An.  i6tc. 
however,  had  been  rebored  to  bis  paternal  dignity  and 
edates,  and  had  in  confequence  profeffed  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  the  king.  But  the  Pnelbvtcrian  clergy 
continued  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of  the  raid  of 
Ruthven,  and  to  declare  on  every  occafion  that  in  their 
opinion  the  earl  of  Gowrie  had  differed  by  an  unjuff 
fentence.  One  of  the  mod  eminent  and  popular  of  that 
order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gowrie  and 
his  brothers,  who,  from  their  frequent  conventions 
with  him,  mud  have  been  deeply  impreffed  with  the 
belief  that  their  father  was  murdered.  The  paflion  of 
revenge  took  poffeffion  of  their  breads ;  and  having  in¬ 
vited  the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie’s 
houfe  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  of  blowing  him  a 
fccret  treafure  of  foreign  gold,  which  he  might  lawfully 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  him  a  clofe  prifoner,  with  threats  of  putting  him 
to  indant  death  if  he  diould  make  any  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty. 

The  reality  of  this  confpiracy  has  been  quedioned  by 
many  writers,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  it  would  appear, 
but  bccaufe  they  could  not  affign  a  rational  motive  for 
Cowrie’s  engaging  in  fo  hazardous  an  enterprise  5  and 
fome  have  even  infinuated  that  the  confpiracy  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  king  againd  Gowrie  in  order  to  get 
poffeffion  of  his  large  edates.  It  has  been  blown  how^ 
ever  by  Arnot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  of 
evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  con¬ 
fpiracy  was  the  earl’s,  who  fee  ms  to  have  intended  that 
the  king  diould  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  affaffm  ; 
and  the  fame  acute  and  diferiminating  writer  has  made 
it  appear  highly  probable,  that  he  entertained  hones,  in 
the  then  dibra&ed  date  of  the  nation  not  ill  founded, 
of  being-  able  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  murdered  fo- 

D 

vereign  (z). 

The  particulars  of  this  confpiracy,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  colle&ed  from  the  trial  of  the  confpirators,  and  the 
depofitions  of  the  witneffes,  publiihed  by  Mr  Arnot  and 
the  earl  of  Cromarty,  are  as  follows.  On  the  5th  of 
Augud  at  feven  in  the  morning,  while  the  king  was 

about 


(z)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  that  parly  which  was  attached  to  Eng- 
land  and  the  reformation  ■,  and  the  accomplifnments  of  the  latter  Gowrie  qualified  him  to  be  the.  leader  of  an 
tnterprilino-  faction.  The  importance  lie  derived  from  aribocratic  influence  over  his  extenfive  domains,  and  from 
the  attachment  of  a  powerful  party* in  church  and  date,  wras  embellilhed  with  the  luflre  of  a  regal  defeent.  1  bus 
ambition,  as  well  as  revenge,  might  bmiulate  him  to  his  daring  enterprife.  Indeed,  if  his  attempt  was  lo  be  di¬ 
rected  againd  the  life  of  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  fafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  fubjeft  :  and 
the  indecent  and  malicious  imputation  of  baftardy,  with  which  the  fanatics  reproached  King  James,  might  afford  a 
plaufible  pretext  for  fecluding  the  royal  offspring.  The  family  of  Hamilton,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  had  longr 
loll  its  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  loft  his  judgement  ;  and,  though  there  undoubtedly  were 
feveral  families  in terpofed  between  Gowrie  and  the  crown  in  the  tiiict  line  of  fucceflion,  none  of  them  probably 
poiiVffed  power  and  popularity  to  (import  their  right'.  But  if  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  really  endowed  with 
thofe  perfonal  p.ccomplifhments  which  have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  and  which  made  their  countrymen  conceive 
the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  their  early  virtues  ;  is  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe  Lord  Gowrie  to  have  flattered  himfeif,  that 
in  a  coiintrv "Where  the  church  was  in  danger ,  where  the  trumpet  of  fedition  was  founded  by  the  mimbers,  who  for¬ 
tified  the  chief  block -houfe  of  the  Lord's  Jerufdem ,  his  piety,  popularity,  and  bravery,  fliould  iupply  the  defeft  in 
idle,  and  make  him  he  called,  while  there  were  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  j  as  has  fince  happened  in  the  fame 
country,  on  a  firnilar  occafion. 
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about  to  mount  his  horfe,  to  hunt  in  Falkland  park, 
Alexander  Ruthven,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie, 
addrefted  him  in  a  very  familiar  manner.  After  the 
hunt  was  over,  the  king  defired  the  duke  of  Lenox  to 
accompany  him  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie’s  at  Perth,  telling 
him  that  Alexander  Ruthven  had  invited  him  to  get 
fome  hidden  treafure,  but  defired  the  duke  to  have  an 
eye  to  himfelf,  and  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went 
with  Alexander  Ruthven.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
earl  of  Gowrie’s,  it  was  obferved  that  the  earl’s  fervaiits 
were  armed.  After  the  king  had  dined,  Ruthven  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  houfe,  where  he 
attempted  to  make  him  a  prifoner,  and  to  bind  his 
hands  ;  but  the  king  refilled  and  called  out  treafon  from 
the  window.  Sir  John  Ramfay,  who  carried  the  king’s 
hawk,  firft  entered  the  chamber,  where  he  faw  Ruthven 
ltruggling  with  the  king.  Ramfay  foon  difpatched  the 
traitor,  and  the  earl  of  Gowrie  entering  with  a  fword  in 
each  hand,  and  followed  by  armed  men,  there  enfued  a 
fhort  conflidl,  in  which  the  earl  was  mortally  wounded 
by  Sir  John  Ramfay. 

For  this  eminent  fervice  Sir  John  Ramfeywas  en¬ 
nobled  ;  and  though  Gowrie  and  his  brother  fell  in  the 
ftruggle,  they  were  attainted  by  an  aft  of  parliament, 
which  decerned  their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to 
be  extinguilhed  *,  their  arms  to  be  cancelled  ;  their 
whole  eflates  to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown  ; 
the  name  of  Ruthven  to  be  abolilhed  ;  and  their  pofte- 
rity  and  furviving  brethren  to  be  incapable  of  fucceed- 
ing  to,  or  of  holding,  any  offices,  honours,  or  poffeffions. 

The  moll  memorable  tranfa£lion  of  James’s  reign, 
and  that  moll;  to  his  honour,  is  the  civilizing  of  the 
Wcllern  illanders.  For  this  purpofe,  he  inllituted  a  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  to  whom  he  gave  large 
privileges  for  reforming  them.  The  method  he  propoled 
was  to  tranfport  numbers  of  them  to  his  low  countries 
in  Scotland,  and  to  give  their  iflands,  which  were  very 
improveable,  in  fee  to  his  lowland  fubje&s  who  Ihould 
choofe  to  relide  in  the  illands.  The  experiment  was  to 
be  made  upon  the  Lewes,  a  long  range  of  the  Ebudce  ; 
whence  the  adventurers  expelled  Murdoch  Macleod,  the 
tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.  Macleod,  however,  kept  the 
fea  ;  and  intercepting  a  Ihip  which  carried  one  of  the 
chief  adventurers,  he  fent  him  prifoner  to  Orkney,  after 
putting  the  crew  to  the  fword.  Macleod  was  foon  after 
betrayed  by  his  own  brother,  and  hanged  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s.  The  hiltory  of  this  new  undertaking  is  rather 
dark ;  and  the  fettlers  themfelves  feem  to  have  been  de- 
fe61ive  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  arrangements 
they  made  were  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  as  very 
oppreffive  ;  and  one  Norman,  of  the  Macleod  family, 
attacked  and  fubdued  them  fo  effe&ually,  that  they  not 
only  contented  to  yield  the  property  of  the  illands  to 
him,  but  engaged  to  obtain  the  king’s  pardon  for  what 
he  had  done. 

From  the  confpiracy  of  the  Gowries  there  are  few 
tranfadlions  deferving  of  notice  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
till  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603,  called  him 
to  the  Englilh  throne.  From  that  period  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  are  fo  intimately  blended  with  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  they  cannot  properly  be  confidered  apart. 
We  have  accordingly  given  a  detail  of  the  tranfa&ions 
of  both  countries  from  the  acceffion  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  the  article  Britain.  Some  cir- 
cmnftances  more  peculiarly  relating  to  Scotland,  will 
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be  found  under  the  articles  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Scotland, 
G  lasg  o  w.  -v * 

We  (hall  conclude  the  hiflorical  part  of  this  article 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  Hate  of  affairs  in  Scotland 
from  the  introdu&ion  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  a 
general  ftatement  of  the  effe&s  produced,  by  the  ac¬ 
ceffion  of  James,  on  the  Rate  of  his  native  king- 
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1  he  period  of  the  reformation  may  be  regarded  as  Review  of 

the  period  of  crimes.  The  people  were  reformed  from  public  af- 
Papacy  to  Proteftantifm  ;  but  there  was  no  reform  in  ^rsfr?m 
their  morals.  It  was  the  fafhion  to  declaim  about  re- 
ligion  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fadts  related  by 
the  annalifts  of  thofe  revolutionary  times,  religion  had 
but  little  influence  on  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Confpiracy  followed  confpiracy,  and  crime  fuc- 
ceeded  crime  in  rapid  fucceffion.  Hiffory  evinces  that 
every  great  revolution  produces  the  moft  unhappy  ef- 
fedls  on  the  human  charadler  ;  and  it  is  certain  from  the 
annals  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  that  the  turbulent 
fpirit  of  the  people  received  an  additional  incitement 
from  the  civil  conffi&s  of  the  fuperior  claffes. 

We  have  feen  that  the  reformers  were  more  ftudious 
to  pull  down  than  to  build.  The  whole  eftates  of  the 
ancient  church  were  appropriated  by  the  nobles  before 
any  proper  eftabliffiment  was  made  for  the  reformed 
clergy.  Laws  for  promoting  and  fecuring  the  reforma¬ 
tion  wrere  ratified  on  every  topic,  except  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  minifters  of  the  new  religion.  The 
church  judicatories  and  the  reformed  clergy  took  the 
place,  and  affumed  the  pradlices,  of  the  Papal  eftablifti- 
ment  and  the  Popifh  fun&ionaries.  The  minifters  cenfured 
from  the  pulpits  the  conduct  of  the  court;  they  difpu- 
ted  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  promoted  tumults 
and  fedition  through  the  nation,  fo  that  the  king  and 
the  parliament  found  it  neceffary  to  ena£t  a  variety  of 
laws  for  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  ecclefiaftical  to 
the  civil  power  ;  and  fome  of  the  clergy  continuing  con¬ 
tumacious,  they  wrere  expelled  the  kingdom.  From 
this  meafure,  howTever  neceffary  it  might  be  deemed,  the 
king  acquired  much  popular  odium ;  and  it  was  the 
prelude  to  continual  difputes  between  him  and  the 
leaders  of  the  reformation.  In  1580,  a  convention  ot 
the  clergy  affembled  at  Dundee,  and  paffed  a  refolution 
abolifhing  Epifcopacy.  This  was  oppofed  by  a  coun¬ 
ter  declaration  from  the  king;  and  in  1597,  t^ie  parlia¬ 
ment  paffed  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enadted,  that  “  mi¬ 
nifters,  provided  to  prelacy,  ffiould  have  a  place  in  the 
three  eftates.” 

In  order  to  ere£t  the  affumptions  of  the  newly  formed 
church  on  the  ruins  of  the  ftate,  the  clergy  had  proceed¬ 
ed  to  fuch  lengths,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  oppofe 
barriers  to  their  pretenfions.  So  early  as  the  year  1584, 
the  parliament  had  paffed  an  adl,  declaring,  that  the  ho¬ 
nour,  authority,  and  dignity,  of  the  eftates  fhall  ftand 
and  continue  in  their  ancient  integrity,  fupreme  over  all 
things  and  all  perfons  ;  and,  to  fupport  this  declaration 
by  an  adequate  penalty,  it  wras  further  declared  to  be 
treafon  to  call  in  queftion,  or  to  diminifh,  the  power  of 
the  three  eftates.  All  other  conventions  or  aftemblies  that 
pretended  to  meet  without  the  king’s  authority,  were 
denounced  as  illegal.  What  was  thus  declared  amid 
the  ravings  of  anarchy  refpe&ing  the  fupreme  power  of, 
the  ftate,  conftituted  only  new  affirmations  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  law’  $  but  thefe  wife  proviftons  were  followed  by  a 
5  D  whole 
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Scotland,  whole  code  refpe&ing  the  condituent  members,  the 
'Y--'  mode  of  fitting,  and  the  authority  of  the  three  edates. 
This  code  was  drawn  up  in  the  nth  parliament  of 
James  VI. 

As  a  new  power  had  arifen  rather  in  the  church  than 
in  the  date,  difputing  the  king’s  legal  capacity,  the 
1 8th  parliament  in  its  zeal  palled  an  adt,  acknowledging 
the  royal  prerogative  and  the  privilege  of  the  crown 
over  all  edates,  perfons,  and  caufes ;  and  this  preroga¬ 
tive  and  privilege  the  three  edates  engaged  to  maintain 
with  their  lives,  lands,  and  goods.  Befides  this,  they  pro¬ 
vided  a  Handing  guard  for  the  fafety  of  the  king’s  perfon. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  date  had  acquired  a  ufeful 
improvement  by  the  edablilhment  of  the  college  of 
judice  in  the  preceding  reign  ;  but  if  the  fenators  could 
not  a£t  without  quedion  by  individuals,  judice  held  her 
feales  in  vain.  Amid  the  wildnefs  and  irafeibility  of 
thofe  times,  fome  of  the  judges  had  been  thus  queftion- 
cd,  and  the  parliament  interpofed  in  behalf  of  judice, 
by  declaring,  that,  whoever  diould  challenge  a  lenator 
for  his  opinion,  fhculd  be  punilhed  with  death. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  clan- 
ihip  from  blood  had  exided  in  every  part  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain.  Throughout  the  whole  Scoto-Saxon  period  there 
exided,  as  we  have  feen,  from  conqued  and  from  birth, 
a  date  of  umverfal  villenage,  which  difappeared  in  the 
15th  century.  Amid  the  anarchy  of  fubfequent  times, 
there  arofe  various  clans,  which  were  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  policy  of  thofe  times,  into  clans  of  the  borders 
and  clans  of  the  Highlands.  From  fuch  a  date  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  from  the  want  of  employment,  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  facility  with  which  great  bodies  of 
men  were  then  drawn  together  at  the  call  of  every  petty 
chieftain.  In  fome  meafure  to  counteract  this  facility 
of  exciting  didurbance  and  rebellion,  the  parliament  of 
1587  had  paffed  an  aCl,  by  which  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
clans  were  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  their  peaceable 
demeanour,  and  were  made  anfwerable  for  the  enormi¬ 
ties  committed  by  their  adherents.  By  the  union  of 
•*  Chal -  the  two  crowns,  however,  the  clans  of  the  borders  vere 
fners'sCale -  jna  grea^  meafure  diffolved,  and  the  quiet  of  that  part  of 
vofT  ^le  kingdom  finally  edablithed 

87s  The  Scots  had  fo  long  confidered  their  monarchs  as 

EfFefts  of  next  heirs  to  the  Englifh  throne,  that  they  had  full 
James’s  ac-  leifure  to  refiedl  on  all  the  confequences  of  their  being 
^hefftateof  advanced  t0  dignity.  But  dazzled  with  the  glo- 
Scotland.  r-v  a  f°vereign  t°  their  powerful  enemy,  re¬ 

lying  on  the  partiality  of  their  native  prince,  and  in  full 
expectation  of  (haring  liberally  in  the  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nours  which  he  would  now  be  able  to  beftow,  they  at¬ 
tended  little  to  the  mod  obvious  confequences  of  that 
great  event,  and  rejoiced  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne 
of  England,  as  if  it  had  been  no  lefs  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom  than  honourable  to  the  king.  They  foon  had 
reafon,  however,  to  adopt  very  different  fentiments,  and 
from  that  period  we  may  date  a  total  alteration  in  the 
political  conditution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aridocracy  which  had  been  fubverted  in 
mod  nations  of  Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  piinces, 
or  had  been  undermined  by  the  progrefs  of  commerce, 
dill  fubfided  with  full  force  in  Scotland.  Many  caufes 
\  had  contributed  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  the 

Scottifh  nobles;  and  even  the  Reformation  which,  in 
every  other  country  where  it  prevailed,  added  to 
authority  of  the  motmrch,  had  increafed  their 


wealth  and  influence.  A  king  pcfTeffed  of  a  fmall  re-  S 
venue  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited,  and  un-  ** 
fupported  by  a  Handing  army,  could  not  cxercile  much 
authority  over  fuch  potent  fubjefts.  He  was  obliged 
to  govern  by  expedients  ;  and  the  laws  derived  their  force 
noL  from  his  power  to  execute  them,  but  from  the  vo¬ 
luntary  fubmiflion  of  the  nobles.  But  though  this  pro¬ 
duced  a  fpecies  of  government  extremely  feeble  and  ir¬ 
regular,  though  Scotland,  under  the  name  and  with  all 
the  outward  enfigns  of  a  monarchy,  was  really  fubje& 
to  an  aridocracy,  the  people  were  not  altogether  unhap¬ 
py,  and  even  in  this  wild  form  of  a  conditution  there 
were  principles,  which  tended  to  their  fecurity  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  king,  checked  and  overawed  by  the  no¬ 
bles,  durd  venture  upon  no  aft  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
nobles,  jealous  of  the  king,  whofe  claims  and  pretenfions 
were  many,  though  his  power  was  fmall,  were  afraid 
of  irritating  their  dependants  by  unreafonable  exa&ions, 
and  tempered  the  rigour  of  ariftocratical  tyranny  with 
a  mildnefs  and  equality  to  which  it  is  naturally  a  dran- 
ger.  As  long  as  the  military  genius  of  the  feudal  go¬ 
vernment  remained  in  vigour,  the  vaffals  both  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  barons  were  generally  not  only  free 
from  oppreffion,  but  were  courted  by  their  fuperiors^ 
wliofe  power  and  importance  were  founded  on  their  at¬ 
tachment  and  love. 

But,  by  his  acceHion  to  the  throne  of  England,  James 
acquired  fuch  an  immenfe  acceffion  of  wealth,  cf  pov  er^. 
and  of  fplendour,  that  the  nobles,  adonifhed  and  intimi¬ 
dated,  thought  it  vain  to  druggie  for  privileges  which 
they  were  nor;  unable  to  defend.  Nor  was  it  from  fear 
alone  that  they  fubmitted  to  the  yoke.  James,  partial 
to  his  countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  fhould  partake 
in  his  good  fortune,  loaded  them  with  riches  and  ho¬ 
nours  ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred  with  the 
dread  of  his  power  in  taming  their  fierce  and  indepen¬ 
dent  fpirits.  The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  fu- 
preme  law  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  nobles  drove,  will* 
emulation,  who  fhould  mod  implicitly  obey  commands 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accudomed  to  contemn. 
Satisfied  with  having  fubje<5led  the  nobles  to  the  crown, 
the  king  left  them  in  full  pofledion  of  their  ancient  ju- 
rifdi&ion  over  their  own  vaffals.  The  extenfive  rights, 
veded  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful 
indruments  of  oppreffion  ;  and  the  military  ideas,  on 
which  thefe  lights  were  founded,  being  gradually  lod 
or  difregarded,  nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercifed.  The 
nobles,  exhauding  their  fortunes  by  the  expence  of  fre¬ 
quent  attendance  upon  the  Englifh  court,  and  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exa£lions  upon  the  peov 
pfe,  who  durd  hardly  utter  complaints,  which  they  knew 
would  never  reach  the  ear  of  their  fovereign,  nor  move 
him  to  grant  any  redrefs. 

At  their  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  once  the  mod  limited,  became,  in 
an  indant,  the  mod  abfolute  princes  in  Europe,  and  ex¬ 
ercifed  a  defpotic  authority,  which  their  parliaments 
were  unable  to  controul,  or  their  nobles  to  refill. 

The  church  felt  the  effects  of  the  abfolute  power 
which  the  king  acquired  by  his  acceffion  ;  and  its  revo¬ 
lutions,  too,  are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  adminidration  in  Scotland,  had  revi¬ 
ved  the  name  and  office  of  bifhops.  But  they  poffeffed 
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no  ccc  leliaftical  jurifdiclion  or  pre-eminence  j  their  reve¬ 
nues  were  inconfiderable  \  and  they  were  fcarcely  diftin- 
guithed  by  any  thing  but  by  their  feat  in  parliament, 
and  by  being  the  object  of  the  clergy’s  jealoufy  and  the 
people’s  hatred.  The  king,  delighted  with  the  fplen- 
dour  and  authority  which  the  Englilh  bifhops  enjoyed, 
and  eager  to  effeti  a  union  in  the  ecclefiaitical  policy 
which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  refolved  to  bring  both  churches 
to  an  exad  conformity  with  each  other.  Three  Scotf- 
men  were  confecrated  bifhops  at  London.  From  them 
their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive  orders.  Ce¬ 
remonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were  impoted }  and, 
though  the  clergy,  lefs  obfequious  than  the  nobles, 
boldly  oppofed  the  innovations,  James,  long  pra&ifed 
and  well  (killed  in  the  arts  of  managing  them,  obtained 
at  length  their  compliance  *. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  belonging  to  North  Bri¬ 
tain  may  be  confidered  under  three  heads,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  Celtic  period,  the  Roman  period,  or  the 
Scoto-Irijh  period.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  very 
few  monuments  now’  remain,  and  thefe  ar»  chiefly  of 
the  tumular  kind  ;  confiding  either  of  circles  of  hones, 
the  evident  remains  of  druidical  worfhip,  or  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  hill  forts,  which  appear  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  ancient  Caledonians  as  places  of  defence. 
Of  thefe  hill  forts  there  is  a  remarkable  example  at  Bar- 
rowhill  in  Aberdee’ jliirO,  which  is  defcribed  and  fi¬ 
gured  by  Mr  Chalmers  f  *,  and  a  fimilar  fort  appears 
to  have  exifted  at  Barry-hill  near  Alyth  in  Perthfhire. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  period  in  North  Britain 
appear  chiefly  in  the  celebrated  wall  built  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  y  in  the  ruins  of  which  many  curious  inferiptions 
have  been  found.  Another  linking  object  of  this  epoch 
was  a  fmall  edifice,  vulgarly  called  Arthur's  oven, 
which  feems  to  have  been  regarded  by  fome  antiquaries 
as  a  fmall  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus  ;  pro¬ 
bably  after  the  ere&ion  of  the  vvall  of  Antoninus,  for 
we  are  not  to  conceive  that  thefe  walls  were  the  abfo- 
lute  lines,  beyond  which  the  Romans  pofiefled  no  terri¬ 
tory  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  pacific  interval^, 
the  garrifons  along  the  wall  may  have  claimed  the  fo¬ 
rage  of  the  exterior  fields ;  and  the  ft  ream  of  Carron, 
beyond  which  this  chapel  flood,  may  have  been  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  neceftary  fupply  of  wfater.  The  remains  of 
the  wall  and  forts,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  in  Scot¬ 
land,  particularly  their  camps  and  ftations,  many  of 
which  are  remarkably  entire,  are  ably  illuflrated  in  a 
publication  of  General  Roy,  and  in  the  Caledonia  of 
Mr  Chalmers.  General  Roy,  indeed,  has  too  implicit¬ 
ly  followed  a  common  antiquarian  error,  in  aferibing  all 
thefe  camps,  ftations,  &.C.  to  Agricola ;  while  they 
may  be  more  juftly  afligned  to  Lollius  Urhicus,  A.  D. 
140,  or  to  the  emperor  Severus,  A.  D.  207,  efpecially, 
indeed,  to  the  latter  •,  for  the  emperor’s  appearance  in 
perfon  to  condu£l  two  campaigns,  probably  as  far  as 
Invernfcfs,  muft  have  Occafioned  the  eretElion  of  works 
more  eminent  and  durable  than  ufnal  ;  the  foldiers  be¬ 
ing  excited  by  the  animating  controul  of  a  military  mo¬ 
narch.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Bolanus,  as  we  learn 
from  Statius  the  poet,  erefted  feveral  works  in  Britain, 
probably  in  the  north  5  fo  that  it  is  idle  to  impute  thefe 
remains  to  any  one  author  :  but,  to  a  judicious  eye, 
tlie  claims  of  Lollius,  Urbicus  and  of  Severus  feern  pre- 
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ferable.  One  of  the  moil  northerly  Roman  camps  yet  Scotland, 
difeovered,  is  that  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Y  than, 
Aberdeenfhire  j  periphery  about  two  Englifh  miles.  A 
fmaller  Ration  has  alfo  been  obferved  at  Old  Meldrum, 
a  few  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

Four  remarkable  Roman  ftations  are  defcribed  and 
figured  by  Mr  Chalmers  ;  one  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  near  Peter-Culter  in  Aberdeenfhire,  occupy¬ 
ing  about  eight  Scotch  acres  *  ;  a  fecond  in  Banff  (hire  *  Caledo- 
on  the  foutliern  bank  of  the  Spey,  near  its  mouth  f  j  ^oi‘  1‘ 
a  third  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Findhorn,  neavP*  1 
Forres,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Varis  of  the  Ro-^^  p •  l29‘ 
mans  J  ;  and  a  fourth,  nowr  called  the  Green  Cajtle,  t  P*  13r« 
near  Clattering  Brig  in  Kincardine-ftiire,  forming  a  fort 
whofe  internal  area  meafures  nearly  158  feet,  by  262 
feet  Jj.  II  p*  17*' 

Roman  roads  have  been  traced  a  confiderable  way  in 
the  call  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  county  of  Angus,  af¬ 
fording  fome  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  the  province 
of  Veipaftana  ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  within  the 
wall.  A  hypocauft  wTas  alfo  difeovered  near  Perth, 
and  another  near  Muflelburgh,  fo  that  there  was  proba¬ 
bly  fome  Roman  ftation  near  the  Scottilh  capital  j  but 
the  name  of  Alaterva  is  a  ridiculous  error,  arifing  from 
an  infeription  by  fome  foreign  cohort  to  obfeure  god- 
deftes  of  their  own  country,  ft  y  led  Mat  res  Alaterves, 

The  fmaller  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  found  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  coins,  utenfils,  &c.  are  numerous. 

There  remain  few  monuments  of  antiquity  that  can  ScotMrkL 
be  referred  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Scoto  Irifh  period. 

Thefe  confift  principally  of  (tone  pillars  and  obelifks  of 
rude  workmanfhip,  and  generally  without  inferiptions. 

There  are,  however,  fome  remarkable  fculptured  monu¬ 
ments  referable  to  this  period,  fuch  as  the  upright  Hones 
that  Hand  in  a  cultivated  field  near  Cargil,  and  are  car¬ 
ved  with  figures  of  the  moon  and  liars  $  a  fculptured  pil¬ 
lar  near  Forres,  fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  $  a  hieroglyphical 
column  which  Hands  confpicuous  011  the  moor  of  Rhyne 
in  Aberdeenfhire  5  fome  carved  ftones  in  the  churchyard 
of  Meigle,  and  perhaps  the  chapel  of  St  Ilegulus  at  St 
Andrew’s. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  period  we  muft  not 
omit  to  mention  the  remarkable  terrace-hills ,  which  are 
feen  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  (efpecially  in  Peebles- 
fhire,  as  in  the  parifh  of  Newlands).  Thefe  hills  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  ferved  the  purpofe  of  amphitheatres,  where 
the  people  witnefted  the  exhibition  of  plays  and  other 
public  fports. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  that  have  been  referred 
to  the  Pi£ls,  are  rather  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Thefe 
round  towers,  compofed  of  ftones  without  cement, 
which  have  been  called  Pi&s  houfes,  and  are  Hill  found 
in  the  Orkney  iftands,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  are  generally  confidered  as  the  remains  of  the 
nation  whofe  name  they  bear,  though  Mr  Chalmers  will 
have  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  architec¬ 
ture. 

Many  Danifti  monuments  have  been  defcribed  by  an- 
tiquaries  as  exiftmg  in  North  Britain  ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  moft  of  them  are  not  fufticiently  diftin£l  to  afeer- 
tain  their  Danifti  origin.  One  of  the  moft  certain  Da¬ 
nifti  antiquities  is  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Ruth  well 
in  Dumfries-fhire.  When  this  monument  wras  entire,  it 
appears  to  hare  been  about  18  feet  high,  without  its 
5  D  2  pedeftal, 
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Scotland-  pededal,  and  to  have  been  fculptured  on  each  of  its 
Su*  *  four  lides  with  foliage,  birds,  and  marine  animals,  and 
infcrihed  with  Runic  letters.  This  curious  pillar,  which 
leems  to  be  almoli  the  only  Runic  remain  in  Scotland, 
was  formerly  held  in  fuch  high  veneration  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  that  a  decree  of  the  general  alfembly  of 
the  kirk  in  1644,  ordained  it  to  be  thrown  down  as  an 
object  of  idolatry. 

Of  the  numerous  remains  of  caftles,  cathedrals,  and 
monafteiies,  which  occur  in  almoft  every  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  take  particular  no¬ 
tice.  Many  of  them  have  been  already  defcribed  under 
the  names  of  the  places  where  they  are  found  5  and 
luch  of  our  readers  as  delire  a  more  particular  account  of 
thefe  interefting  ruins,  may  confult  the  Beauties  of 
Scotland ,  where  their  curiofity  will  be  amply  gra- 
tified. 

Population  In  our  tabular  view  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  we 
of  Scotland,  have  noted  the  population  of  each  county  as  it  was  af- 
certained  in  1801,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  in 
that  year,  the  whole  population  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  1,604,826.  From  the  belt  accounts  which  we  can 
colleCt  of  the  population  of  North  Britain,  at  fome  pre¬ 
ceding  periods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
population  of  the  country  is  gradually  increafing.  Thus 
it  appears,  that,  in  the  year  1755,  there  were  in  Scot¬ 
land  about  1,265,000  fouls  5  in  1791,  1,526,0005  and 
in  1798,  about  1,526,492  (a).  Hence  it  appears,  that, 
notwithdanding  the  emigrations  which  for  many  years 
took  place  to  America,  efpecially  from  the  Highlands, 
the  general  population  has  rapidly  increafed  within  the 
SS6  lad  50  years. 

Political  The  government  of  Scotland  fince  the  union  has 
tiorf  tU"  keen  blended  with  that  of  England.  The  chief  didinc- 
tion  between  the  original  conditution  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was,  that  Scotland  had  no  houfe  of  commons,  the 
parliament  confiding  of  all  deferiptions,  aflembled  in 
one  hall.  That  enlightened  prince  .Tames  I.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  endeavoured  to  eflablifh  a  houfe  of  commons  in 
imitation  of  that  of  England,  where  he  was  educated  5 
but  the  people  mod  firmly  and  vigoroufly  defended  their 
ancient  cudoms.  The  mod  fplendid  remaining  feature 
of  government  in  Scotland  is  the  general  alfembly. 
Next  to  this  may  be  clafied  the  high  courts  of  judice, 
efpecially  that  dyled  the  Sedion,  lately  confiding  of  a 
prefident  and  fourteen  fenators.  The  Lords  of  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Sedion,  as  they  are  dyled  in  Scotland,  upon  their 
promotion  to  office,  affume  a  title,  generally  Rom  the 
name  of  an  edate,  by  which  they  are  known  and  ad- 
drefied,  as  if  peers  by  creation,  while  they  are  only  con- 
dituted  lords  by  fuperior  intereds  or  talents.  This  court 
is  the  lad  refort  in  civil  caufes,  and  the  only  appeal  is 
to  the  Britifh  houfe  of  peers.  The  judiciary  court, 
which  is  the  criminal  court  of  Scotland,  confids  of  five 
judges,  who  are  like  wife  lords  of  feffion  5  but  with  a 
reddent,  dyled  the  lord  judice  clerk,  as  he  is  under- 


dood  to  reprefent  the  formerly  great  office  of  judice  Scotland. 

general,  an  office  which  dill  continues,  though  it  may - v — — / 

be  confidered  rather  as  a  pod  of  honour  and  profit. 

This  is  the  fupreme  court  in  criminal  eaufes,  which  are 
determined  by  the  majority  of  a  jury  and  not  by  their 
unanimity  as  in  England.  There  is  alfo  a  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer,  confiding  of  a  lord  chief  baron  and  four  barons, 
who  have  the  chief  jurifdiction  over  the  public  revenue 
of  Scotland  5  and  a  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  judge,  who  is  the  king’s  lieutenant 
and  judice  general,  on  the  high  Teas,  and  in  all  ports  and 
harbours.  From  this  court  there  is  no  appeal  in  mari¬ 
time  cafes.  The  keepers  of  the  great  and  privy  feals, 
and  the  lord-regider  or  keeper  of  the  records,  may  alfo 
be  mentioned  under  this  head. 

Beddes  the  above  national  judges,  there  is  in  every 
county,  a  dieriff,  who  a£ts  as  chief  magidrate,  and  whofe 
jurisdiction  extends  to  fome  criminal  cafes,  and  to  all 
civil  matters  which  are  not  by  fpecial  law  or  cudom  ap¬ 
propriated  to  other  courts. 

The  recent  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
court  of  fedion,  by  dividing  it  into  two  houfes,  are  well 
calculated  to  favour  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  notorious  delay  which  had  become  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  Scottifh  court  of  judicature.  At  prefent 
the  court  of  feffion  condds  of  two  divifions,  the  fird  of 
which  is  compofed  of  eight  judges,  having  the  lord-pre- 
ddent  at  their  head,  while  in  the  econd  there  are  feven 
judges  whofe  prefident  is  the  lord  judice  clerk  (b). 

Sir  John  Sinclair  has  dated  the  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lie  revenues  furniihed  by  North  Britain  to  be  as  fol-venucSt 
lows,  in  the  year  1789.  The  produce  of  the  Scotch 
cudoms,  in  the  year  ending  January  5th  1789,  was 
250,839k  5  from  which  was  deduced  for  debentures, 
bounties,  falaries,  and  incidents,  171,638.  The  average 
yearly  amount  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  exchequer 
is  72,500k  The  fait  duties  in  the  fame  year  yielded 
18,043k  from  which  was  deduced  for  drawbacks,  fa¬ 
laries,  &c.  8,749k  The  duties  of  excife  for  that  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  422,000k  5  the  expence  of  management  83,982k 
The  damp  duties  amounted  to  73,877k  5  the  charges 
of  managing  and  collecting  were  8,032k  The  whole 
revenue  of  Scotland  for  1788  was  1,099,148k  The 
expenditure  was  as  follows  ;  expences  of  the  crown 
60,342k  5  expenditure  of  the  public  173,9211.5  boun¬ 
ties,  drawbacks,  &c.  127,6291.5  public  expences  fet¬ 
tled  by  the  union,  and  by  fubfequent  aCts  of  parliament, 

64,868  k  5  cadi  remitted  to  the  Engliih  exchequer 
628,0811.5  balance  remaining  for  national  purpofes 
44,307k  According  to  the  fame  authority,  at  lead  TXT 
of  the  revenue  raifed  by  Great  Britain  is  now  drawn 
from  Scotland,  whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  the 
proportion  furnidied  by  North  Britain  was  fuppofed  not 


more  than  ^  of  the  whole  * 


*  See  Play** 

To  the  above  datement  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  mud  be  fair's  Geo~ 
added  the  income  arifing  from  the^ods,  which  in  1801  graph}', 

amounted  voi-  n’ 

P-  558. 


(a)  This  lad  number  is  taken  from  the  returns  publidied  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  account.  According  to  the  re¬ 
turns  in  the  population  a£t  in  1801,  Scotland,  at  that  period,  contained  294,553  inhabited  houfes,  9537  uninha¬ 
bited  houfes,  364,079  families,  734,581  males,  864,487  females,  making  a  total  of  1,599,068  inhabitants’,  of 
whom  365,516  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  5  293,373  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicrafts,  and  833,914  were  not  included  in  thefe  two  clafles. 

(b)  For  an  account  of  the,  firft  eftablidiment  of  the  College  of  Jnjlice  by  James  V.  fee  N°  473. 
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Scotland,  amounted  to  89,8171.;  and  the  produfl  of  the  income 
' — v—-'  tax,  which  about  the  fame  time  yielded  344,0151.  and 
was  paid  by  20,537  perfons  of  various  profeffions,  whofe 
incomes  were  affeffed  at  4,512,570b  Thus  the  whole 
revenue  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
may  be  eftimated  at  nearly  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  great  increafe  of  the  public  revenues  of  Scotland 
fince  the  union,  will  appear  from  the  following  ftate- 
ment.  In  the  year  1706,  the  income  of  the  poll-office 
was  not  more  than  1,194b;  that  arifing  from  the  ex- 
cife,  only  33,500b  ;  and  that  from  the  cuftoms,  only 
34,000b  ;  making  a  total  of  68,694b  :  whereas  in  1801, 
the  income  of  the  poll  amounted,  as  we  have  faid,  to 
89,817b  ;  that  from  the  excife  to  833,000b  ;  and  that 
from  the  cuftoms,  to  578,000b  ;  making  a  total  of 
1,500,817b  Thus,  the  increafe  of  thefe  three  fources 
of  revenue  above,  in  lefs  than  100  years,  amounted  to 
\Chalmers'i> 432,i23l.f  3VIr  Chalmers  eftimates  the  whole  re- 
CaledQ7iiat  venue  derived  from  Scotland  at  the  union,  at  160,000b 
vol.i.p.  882.  while  in  1800,  the  fame  author  ftates  it  at  1,790,000b 
Hence  the  increafe  on  the  whole  Scottiffi  revenue  fince 
the  union,  according  to  this  ftatement,  is  1,630,000b 
It  appears  that  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown 
%  Playfair* s  in  Scotland  was  fo  much  diminilhed  during  the  1 8  th 
Geography ,  century  by  lavilh  grants  made  by  the  crown,  and  a  ne- 
vol.  ii.  gle<£l  in  collecting  what  remained,  as  to  amount  in  1788 
P-  S5883*  to  only  800b  t 

Scottilh  re-  Scotland  is  reprefented  in  the  Britifh  parliament  by 
prefenta-  1 6  peers,  chofen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottilh 
tionin  par-  peerage,  and  by  45  commoners,  of  whom  30  are  elected 
iiament.  by  the  counties,  and  the  remaining  15  by  as  many  di- 
ftri&s  of  royal  boroughs,  one  by  each  diftriCl.  The 
following  table  will  Ihew  what  royal  boroughs  belong 
to  each  diftriCl. 


Dlftrifts.  Members. 

1.  Edinburgh  city  1 

2.  Aberdeen,  Aberbrothic,  Bervie,  Montrofe,  and 

Brechin  1 

3.  Ayr,  Irving,  Inverary,  Rothfay,  and  Campbel¬ 

town  I 

4.  Anftruther  Eafter  and  Wefter,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 

and  Pittenweem  I 

5.  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  Elgin  and  Inverury  1 

6.  Stirling,  Culrofs,  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline, 

and  Queensferry  I 


7.  Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrew’s,  and  Cupar 

Fife  I 

8.  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dumbarton  1 

9.  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and 


Kirkcudbright  x 

10.  Invernefs,  Fortrofe,  Nairn,  and  Forres  1 

11.  Kinghorn,  Dyfart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Burntilland  I 

12.  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  and 

North  Berwick  I 

13.  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  1 

14.  Stranraer,  Wigton,  Whitehorn,  and  New  Gal¬ 

loway  1 

15.  Kirkwall,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch.  1 


The  county  members  are  elected  by  gentlemen  pofi 
feffed  of  landed  property,  or  fuperiorities  of  lands  valued 
in  the  cefs-books  of  the  county  at  40CI.  Scots  yearly 
tent,  according  to  a  valuation  firft  introduced  during 


the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  fan&ion-  Scotland 
ed  by  parliament.  V— "V  1  J 

The  law  of  Scotland  differs  effentially  from  that  ofLa^9 
England,  as  the  former  is  founded  in  a  great  meafure 
on  the  civil  law,  while  the  latter  depends  chiefly  on  the 
ftatutes  or  a£ls  of  parliament.  The  law  of  Scotland  al- 
fo  confifts  partly  of  ftatute  law  ;  but  as  many  of  its  an¬ 
cient  ftatutes  have  never  been  enforced,  the  chief  rule 
of  praCtice  arifes  from  the  decifions  of  the  court  of  fef- 
fion,  which  are  carefully  preferved  and  publilhed,  and 
afford  precedents  that  are  generally  deemed  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  The  civil  and  canon  laws  may  be  faid  to 
form  the  two  great  pillars  of  Scottilh  judicature,  for  of 
common  law  there  is  fcarcely  a  trace.  The  modes  of 
procedure  in  Scotland  are  in  general  free  from  jnany  of 
thofe  legal  fictions  which  difgrace  the  laws  of  fome 
other  countries,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fiction, 
that  a  debtor  who  refufes  or  negleCts  to  pay,  fhould  be 
proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  king.  The  procedure  in  cafes 
of  debt  is  peculiarly  mild  in  Scotland.  No  man  can  be 
fuddenly  arrefted  as  in  England  ;  but  he  is  firft  put  to 
the  horn,  as  it  is  termed,  after  which  a  certain  delay  is 
granted  before  the  caption  or  arreft  takes  place.  For 
a  particular  account  of  the  Scottilh  laws,  fee  the  article 
Law.  850 

The  Prefbyterian  church  government,  which,  fince  Religion* 
the  revolution  in  1688,  has  formed  the  eftablilhed  re¬ 
ligion  in  Scotland,  is  founded  on  an  equality  of  autho¬ 
rity  among  all  its  pallors  or  prelbyters,  and  is  modelled 
after  the  Calviniftic  plan  adopted  at  Geneva,  and  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Scotch  reformers  by  the  celebrated 
John  Knox.  This  form  of  church  government,  there¬ 
fore,  excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  rank,  as  all  the  mi- 
nifters  are  on  an  equal  footing.  The  want  of  ceremony- 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  Scottilh  church  is  unpleafing 
to  the  eye  of  a  ftrangerwho  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  perfuafion.  He  will  particularly 
be  led  to  make  a  eomparifon  between  the  form  or  ra¬ 
ther  mode  of  burial  in  Scotland  and  the  burial  fervice 
of  England,  very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  He  will 
contrail  the  hurried  Hep,  and  indifferent  if  not  noily  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  bearers  and  attendants,  and  the  uncere¬ 
monious  depofition  of  the  body  in  the  earth,  according 
to  the  Scotch  cuftom,  with  the  How  and  meafured  pace, 
the  ferious  demeanour  and  melancholy  filence,  the  folemn 
and  imprefiive  burial-fervice,  at  an  Englilh  funeral ;  and 
he  cannot  but  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  being 
alone  calculated  to  produce  fentiments  of  awe  and  be¬ 
coming  thoughts  of  death  and  a  future  Hate,  both  on 
the  aCtors  and  fpeClators  of  the  folemn  feene. 

The  moll  ceremonious  ordinance  of  the  Scotch  church' 
is  the  adminiftration  of  the  facramcnt.  This  takes  place 
twice  a-year,  and  the  communicants  are  generally  ver y> 
numerous,  though  in  moll  parilhes  they  mull  have  pre- 
vioufly  been  examined  by  the  minifter,  and  received 
from  him  a  token  of  their  qualification.  Before  the  fa- 
crament  is  adminiftered,  a  folemn  fall  is  held  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Thurfday,  and  the  communicants  attend  divine 
worlhip  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  and 
the  Monday  following  the  facramcnt  Sunday. 

The  former  aufterity  of  the  Scottilh  clergy  is  confi  * 
derably  relaxed  ;  but  fome  marks  of  the  ancient  ftriCt- 
nefs  of  difeipline  ftill  remain.  In  particular,  the  foot 
of  repentance,  fo  commonly  ufed  in  the  age  of  fanati- 

cifm^ 


891 

£cclefiafti- 
cal  confu¬ 
tation. 
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Scotland  ciirn,  is  ftill  occafionally  brought  forward,  efpecially  in  all  the  prefbyteries. 
Une  country  churches,  where  a  ruftic  culprit  is  fometimes 
feen  doing  penance,  and  receiving  public  reproof  for 
fome  flagrant  aft  of  incontinence. 

The  ecclefiaffical  power  is  diftributed  among  the  ju¬ 
dicatories  of  the  church  in  the  following  manner.  Scot¬ 
land  is  divided  into  935  parities,  each  of  which  has  one 
or  more  minifters,  who  difcharge  the  paftora}  office  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  difcretion,  and  are  accountable  only  to 
the  prefbytery  of  which  they  are  members.  In  matters 
relating  to  difcipline,  the  minilfers  are  affifted  by  elders, 
felefted  from  among  the  moll  intelligent  and  regular  of 
his  parifhioners  j  but  thefe  elders  have  no  right  to  teach, 
or  to  difpenfe  the  facraments.  Their  proper  office  is  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  to  queftion  them 
as  to  their  know  ledge  of  the  church  catechifm,  and  to 
vifit  the  Tick.  In  attending  to  the  interefts  of  the  poor, 
they  alfo  difcharge  the  office  of  deacons,  or  church-war¬ 
dens,  and  are  commonly  called  ruling  elders .  The  rul¬ 
ing  elders  and  the  minifter  of  the  pariffi  form  what  is 
called  the  kirk  feffion,  which  is  the  lowefl  affembly  of 
ecclefiaftical  judicature  in  Scotland.  The  kirk-feffion 
diftributes  among  the  poor  the  alms  which  are  collefted 
at  the  church  doors  every  Sunday,  and  it  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  petty  offences  againft  religion  and  good  mo¬ 
rals.  Neither  the  kirk  feffion,  nor  any  other  ecclefiaffical 
court,  however,  can  impofe  any  civil  penalty,  but  muff 
confine  its  punifhments  to  private  or  public  admonitions, 
or  refilling  to  the  offender  admiffion  to  the  facraments 
of  the  church.  Next  above  the  kirk  feffion  is  the  pref¬ 
bytery,  compofed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  minifters  of 
contiguous  parifhes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  elefted  half- 
yearly  as  the  reprefen tative  of  each  kirk-feffion  ;  fo  that 
a  prefbytery  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  mini- 
flers  and  elders.  The  prefbyteries  take  cognizance  of  all 
c.cclefiaflical  matters  within  their  bounds  ;  judge  in 
cafes  of  appeal  from  the  kirk-feffions,  and  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  admiffion  to  holy  orders. 

Three  or  more  -adjacent  prefbyteries  form  a  fynod,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  fynod  is  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  prefbytery  within  its  bounds,  and  has  the  power 
of  confirming  or  reverfmg  the  judgements  of  thofe  in¬ 
ferior  affemblies,  an  appeal  lying  from  it  to  the  general 
affembly.  This  is  the  great  ecclefiaffical  court  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives  from  prefby¬ 
teries,  univerfities,  and  royal  boroughs,  in  the  following 
proportion.  The  prefbyteries  fend  200  minifters,  and 
89  ruling  elders  \  the  royal  boroughs  67  elders,  and 
the  univerfities  five  reprefentatives,  who  may  be  either 
minifters  or  elders.  Thefe  reprefentatives  are  elefted 
annually,  and  the  affembly  itfelf  meets  once  a- year,  and 
holds  its  fittings  for  about  10  days,  after  which  it  is 
diffolved  by  the  moderator  or  the  ecclefiaffical  prefident, 
and  by  the  lord  commiffioner,  who  fits  in  it  as  the  re- 
prefentative  of  the  king.  The  general  affembly  judges  in 
-appeals  from  the  fynod?,  and  it  can  alfo  enaft  laws  which 
are  binding  on  the  whole  church  for  one  year.  A  per¬ 
manent  law  can  be  made  only  in  the  following  manner. 

It  muft  be  decreed  by  a  majority  of  the  general  affem- 
■bly,  and  be  afterwards  remitted  to  the  confideration  of 


s  c  o 

If  a  majority  of  thefe  approve  it,  Scotland; 
and  if  it  is  alfo  approved  by  the  fucceeding  general  afi 
fembly,  it  becomes  a  law,  and  can  be  repealed  only  m 
the  form  in  which  it  was  enafted  (c).  The  numbers, 
of  prefbyteries  and  parifhes  which  compofe  each  fynod, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 


Synods. 

Prefb* 

Parifhe^ 

I.  Lothian  and  Tweedale 

7 

107  ' 

2.  Merfe  and  Tiviotdale 

6 

67 

3.  Dumfries 

S 

54 

4.  Galloway 

3 

37 

5.  Glafgow  and  Ayr 

7 

123 

6.  Perth  and  Stirling 

5 

79 

7.  Fife 

4 

65 

8.  Forfar  and  Mearns 

6 

81 

9.  Aberdeen 

9 

103 

IO.  Murray 

7 

53 

1 1 .  Rofs 

3 

24 

i  2.  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs 

3 

23 

13.  Argyle 

5 

52 

14.  Glenelg 

5 

29 

15.  Orkney 

4 

79 

38 

935 

The  flipends  or  falaries  of  the  minifters  are  paid  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  within  their  parifhes,  called 
the  heritors,  and  are  fixed  by  the  court  of  Seffion  afting 
as  a  committee  of  the  Scottifh  parliament.  They  are 
ufually  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  and 
in  general  the  latter  is  preferred  by  the  minifter. 

There  are  in  Scotland  numerous  diffenters  from  the  Diffenters. 
eftablifhed  perfuafion.  Of  thefe,  fome  differ  in  no¬ 
thing  but  their  ideas  of  church-government,  as  thofe 
which  are  called  the  churches  of  Relief.  Thefe  compofe 
fingle  fyn6d,  comprifing  fix  prefbyteries,  viz.  Edin- 


892 


burgh,  Glafgow,  St  Ninian’s,  Dyfart,  Perth  and  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  about  73  pari  flies.  Two  of  the  principal  fefts 
of  Scotch  diffenters,  or  as  they  are  called,  Seceders ,  arc 
the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers,  both  independent  of 
the  eftabliftied  church,  and  differing  from  each  other 
principally  in  this  circumftance,  that  the  Burghers  ad¬ 
mit  the  legality  of  the  oaths  taken  by  burgeffes  in  fome 
of  the  royal  borough*,  while  the  latter  deny  the  legali¬ 
ty  of  thefe  oaths.  The  Burghers  are  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  body,  and  comprife  a  fingle  fynod,  comprehending 
10  prefbyteries,  viz.  thofe  of  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  Kil¬ 
marnock,  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Perth, 
Coldftream,  Selkirk,  Lanark,  and  Aberdeen.  The  An¬ 
tiburgher  fynods  are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  fynod  of 
Edinburgh,  comprehending  the  prefbyteries  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Kelfo,  and  Dumfries  •  the  fynod  of  Perth,  com¬ 
prehending  the  prefbyteries  of  Perth,  Kirkcaldy  and 
Forfar ;  and  the  fynod  of  Glafgow,  containing  the 
prefbyteries  of  Glafgow’,  Kilmarnock,  Stirling,  Elgin, 
and  Aberdeen. 

Befides  thefe  diffenters,  there  are  in  Scotland  feven 
diocefes  belonging  to  the  Epifcopalian  church,  viz. 
thofe  of  Edinburgh  and  Fife,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  Mo¬ 
ray,  Rofs,  Dunkeld,  and  Brechin,  and  the  congregations^ 

of 


(c)  The  general  affembly  owes  its  inftitution  to  the  parliament  that  met  in  1560,  by  confent  of  Francis  and 
Mary,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  church  *7  and  the  firlt  aflembly  was  held  in  that  year. 
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Scotland,  of  this  perfuafien  are  numerous  and  refpcclable.  The 
Methodifts  and  Anabaptifts  are  alfo  numerous,  but  the 
893  Quakers  are  few  in  number. 

Language.  It  is  well  known  that  there  prevail  in  Scotland 
two  languages  that  are  extremely  different  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  origin,  the  Earfe  or  Gaelic,  fpoken  in  the 
Highlands  and  in  the  Weftern  Iflands,  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  fpoken  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Gaelic  language  we  have  already  treated  at  Lome 
length  in  the  article  Philology,  N°  205,  et feq .  and 
ihall  here  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  that  language  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  cowtrafling  it  with  the  Norfe  language 
as  formerly  fpoken  in  the  Orkneys,  and  with  the  an¬ 
cient  form  of  the  Lowland  Scotch. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  Gaelic . 

A  n’Athair  ata  air  Nearnh.  Gu  naamhaichear  t- 
Tinm.  Tigeadh  do  Rioghachd.  Deanthar  do  Thoil 
air  an  Talamh  mar  a  nithear  air  Neamh.  Tnbhair 
dhuinn  an  diu  ar  n-Aran  laitheil.  Agus  maith  dhuinn 
ar  Fiacha  amhuil  mar  mhaitmid  d’ar  luehd-fia  chaibh. 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  linn.  Ach  faor  linn  o  ole. 
Amen. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Oj'kney  Norfe  language. 

Favor  ir  i  chimre.  Helleur  ir  i  namthite.  Gilla 
cofdum  thite  cumma,  Veya  thine  mota  vara  gort  o 
yurn  llnna  gort  i  chimrie.  Ga  vus  da  on  da  dalight 
brow  vora.  Firgive  vus  linna  vora  fin  Vee  forgive  fin- 
dara  mutha  vus.  Lyve  11s  ye  i  tuntation.  Min  delivi- 
ra  vus  fro  olt  ill.  Amen  ,  or,  on  fa  meteth  vera. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  0/d  Scotch . 

tJor  fader  quhilk  beeft  i  Hevin.  Hallowit  weird 
thyne  nam.  Cum  thyne  kingrik.  Be  dune  thyne 
wull  as  is  i  hevin  fva  po  yerd.  Uor  deilie  breid  gif  us 
thilk  day.  And  forleit  us  uor  fkaths,  -as  we  forleit 
tham  quha  fkath  us.  And  leed  us  na  intil  temtation. 
Butan  fre  us  fra  evil.  Amen. 

By  comparing  the  above  fpecimens,  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  both  the  Norfe  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  old 
Lowland  Scotch  are  eftentially  different  from  the  Gae¬ 
lic,  but  that  the  two  former  have  Lome  diftant  refemb- 
lance  to  each  other,  which  may  lead  an  etymologift, 
without  any  great  ftretch  of  fancy,  to  believe  that  they 
originated  from  the  fame  fource.  It  has  indeed  been 
very  generally  believed,  and  almoft  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  language  fpoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
is  merely  a  corrupt  dialed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  it  tvas  introduced  into  Scotland  from  South  Britain 
at  no  very  early  period.  The  learned  author  of  Caledo¬ 
nia  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  and  contends  that,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  Saxon  monarch  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland  in  the  perfon  of  Edgar,  fon  of  Mal¬ 


colm  Canmore,  no  other  language  but  Gaelic  was  Scotland, 
fpoken  in  North  Britain,  except  in  Lothian,  which  may  r 
be  confidered  as  then  an  Englilh  fettlement.  He  further 
declares  that  the  oldeft  document  which  he  has  met  with 
in  the  Scottifh  language,  is  a  contra#  with  the  magi- 
•ftrates  of  Edinburgh  in  1387. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  affinity  between  the 
Lowland  Scotch  and  the  Anglo  Saxon.  The  only 
matter  in  difpute  is,  whether  the  latter  was  borrowed 
from  the  former,  or  was  a  diale#  of  the  fame  Gothic 
language  introduced  into  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period. 

One  of  the  raoft  ftrenuous,  and  perhaps  fuccefsful  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  latter  opinion  is  Dr  John  Jamiefon,  who 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Scottifh  language  has  ably 
controverted  the  arguments  of  Mr  Chalmers,  and  plead¬ 
ed  for  -the  independent  origin  of  the  Scottifh  language. 

This  is  believed  by  Dr  jamiefon  to  have  been  fpoken 
by  the  Pi#s,  and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  from 
Scandinavia  $  for  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Mr  Chalmers,  that  the  Pi#s  were  not  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians  under  a  new  name,  but  an 
independent  Gothic  tribe,  who  at  a  very  early  period 
eflablifhed  themfelves  in  the  north  of  Scotland  (d). 

There  are  two  principal  peculiarities  in  the  Scottifh. 
language  ;  the  ufe  of  the  quh  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
where  the  Englifh  ufe  the  wh ,  and  the  change  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  th  into  d ;  both  which  peculiarities  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  northern  Gothic  langua¬ 
ges. 

In  their  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  the  Scotch  fol¬ 
low  the  method  of  the  French,  and  other  nations  of 
the  continent,  though,  as  in  England,  this  general 
cuftom  is  fubje#  to  many  anomalies.  Thus  the  a , 
which  in  man,  and  moft  other  words,  is  pronounced 
broad,  is,  in  Father ,  and  a  few  other  inftances,  pronoun¬ 
ced  open,  Feyther.  894* 

Scottifh  literature  cannot  be  traced  to  an  early  pe~  Literature* 
riod.  In  the  middle  ages  it  confided,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  in  little  more  than  meagre  chronicles,  coin- 
pofed  by  ill-informed  and  credulous  monks.  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  country  that  produced 
Buchanan  in  the  16th  century,  could  not  in  the  12th 
boaft  of  a  fingle  native  writer.  It  firff  began  to  dawn 
in  the  13th  century,  when  Scotland,  filled  with  a  bar¬ 
barous  Scandinavian  colony,  cannot  be  compared,  in  re- 
fpe#  of  literature,  with  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  *r  but  with  Scandinavia  itfelf,  with 
Holland  and  with  the  north  of  Germany,  with  Poland, 

Pruffia,  Ruffia,  and  Hungary.  In  all  thefe  countries- 
literature  is  comparatively  recent,  and  compared  with 
them,  Scotland  will  not  be  found  deficient.  It  muft  not 
indeed  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  facred  ground  of  Iona 
flouiiflied  feveral  refpe#able  Scoto-Irifh  writers,  who 
were  alfo  claffed  among  the  apoftles  of  religion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fuch  as  the  biographers  of  Columba,  Cumenius 
and  Adam  nan,  the  latter  the  friend  of  the  Englifh  hi- 

ilorian 


(d)  We  have  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  perhaps  too  haftily,  adopted  Mr  Chalmers’s  opinion,  that  the 
Pi#s  were  not  an  independent  rare.  The  arguments  which  Mr  Chalmers  has  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
fo  oppofite  to  that  of  moft  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  are  ingenious  and  plaufible  j  but  as  they  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  &.c.  in  North  Britain,  which  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  generally  Celtic,  and 
are  in  dire#  opposition  to  the  teftimony  of  Bede,  the  earlieft  Britifh  hiftorian,  Dr  Jamiefon  will  not  allow  that 
they  have  the  weight  which  at  firft  fight  they  appear  to  merit* 


Scotland. 
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ftorian  Bede,  and  among  the  Strathclyde  Gaels, 
be  noticed  St  Patrick,  the  apoftle  of  Ireland. 

The  earlieft  fragment  of  Scottifh  literature  is  the 
i Chronicon  Pi&orum,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 
fome  Irifli  pried,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century. 
Of  the  1 2th  century  there  are  fome  fragments  in  the 
regifter  of  St  Andrew’s,  fome  fhort  chronicles  publifhed 
by  Father  Innes  3  the  chronicle  of  Melrofe,  and  that  of 
Holyrood.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  appeared  fome  writers  of  confiderable  eftimation, 
particularly  Michael  Scot,  a  philofopher,  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  phyfician,  and  alfo  celebrated  as  an  aftrologer 
and  alehemyft,  who  publifhed  voluminous  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Ariftotle  3  Thomas  Learmont  of  Ercil- 
doun,  commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  famous 
for  his  poetical  compofitions,  and  his  fkill  in  heraldry, 
who  wrote  a  metrical  romance  called  Sir  Triflrem  3  and 
John  Scott  of  Dunfe,  or  Duns  Scotus,  a  confummate 
metaphyfician  and  voluminous  writer.  In  the  14th 
century  lived  John  of  Fordoun,  the  author  of  Scoto- 
Chronicon ,  a  hiftorical  work  of  confiderable  merit,  and 
John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  actions  of  Robert  I.  which  is  no  mean  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  induftry  and  talents  of  that  age.  King 
James  I.  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning. of  the  15th 
century,  may  be  ranked  as  the  next  Scottifh  writer  of 
eminence.  He  was  a  learned  and  accomplifhcd  prince, 
and  was  the  author  of  fome  excellent  poems.  James 
xvas  followed  by  Holland  and  Harry  the  Rhymer.  In 
the  1 6th  century  wre  may  notice  Elphingfton,  bifhop 
of  Aberdeen,  who  compofed  the  Scoticorum  Chronicutny 
and  was  diftinguifhed  both  for  learning  and  piety  3  Dun¬ 
bar,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  poets  3  Gavin 
Douglas,  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  who  publifhed  an  excel¬ 
lent  poetical  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  Eneid,  and  David 
Lindfay  of  the  Mount.  John  Knox,  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  and  promoter  of  the  reformation  *,  John  Major  and 
Heftor  Boethius,  two  hiflorians  of  confiderable  note, 
alfo  belonged  to  this  century,  and  the  admirable  Crich¬ 
ton  mu  ft  not  be  forgotten,  though,  the  ufual  accounts 
that  h?ve  been  given  of  his  accomplifhments  are  ftrong- 
ly  tinftured  with  fable  and  romance.  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  fame  period  flourifhed  the  claftical  Buchanan, 
an  elegant  hiftorian  and  Latin  poet,  and  John  Leflie 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  the  author  of  many  efteemed  works, 
who  was  verfed  in  theology  and  philofophy,  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  was  befides  an  able  ftatefman. 

The  learned  Arckbifhop  Spottifwood  publifhed  a  judi¬ 
cious  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland  *,  and  the  natural 
hiftory  of  this  country  was  illuftrated  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  two  of  its  greateft  orna¬ 
ments.  The  difeovery  of  logarithms  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  is  the  indifputable  right  of  Napier 
,of  Merchifton  3  and  fmee  his  time,  mathematical  fcience 
has  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  lingular  fuccefs. 
The  works  of  Keil,  Gregory,  Maclaurin.  Simfon,  Stew¬ 
art,  Robifon,  &c.  are  univerfally  read  and  admired. 
During  the  18th  century  this  country  produced  other 
eminent  waters  in  various  departments  of  fcience.  A- 
mong  the  Scots  divine  and  moral  philofophers,  we  may 
particularize  Blair,  Campbell,  Hutchefon,  Leechman, 
Macknight 3  among  the  ftatefmen  and  lawyers,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Vifcount  Stair,  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
■Lord  Karnes  3  among  the  hiflorians,  Hume,  Robertfon, 
Henry,  Lord  Hailes,  Fergufon  3  among  the  political 
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may  and  moral  writers,  Reid,  Lord  Monboddo,  Beattie  5  Scotland, 
among  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  Bell,  Black,  Cul- 
len,  Gregory,  William  and  John  Hunter,  Hutton,  Mon¬ 
ro,  Smellie,  Whytt  *,  and  among  the  Scottifh  poets, 

Blair,  Burns,  Home,  Ramfay,  Thomfon,  Wilkie. 

The  names  now  mentioned,  befides  Mansfield  and  Bur¬ 
net,  may  be  fufficient  to  fhow  that  Scotland  has  pro¬ 
duced  able  writers  in  almoft  every  ufeful  branch  of  fci¬ 
ence.  Among  the  few  departments  of  literature  in 
which  Scottifh  writers  have  been  lefs  fuccefsful,  may  be 
mentioned  biography,  epic  poetry,  the  critical  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  clafTics,  and  comedy  *.  Indeed  the  efforts  *  See  Vln* 
of  the  dramatic  mufe  have  been  Angularly  damped  in  her ton's 
Scotland  from  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  its  clergy  3  hut 
we  truft  that  thefe  illiberal  prejudices  have  now  fubfid-  piaYfaiys 
ed,  and  that  the  venerable  author  of  Douglas  will  ftand  Yol.  ii. 
on  record vas  the  lafl  example  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  on 
account  of  his  devotion  to  the  drama. 

Within  the  laft  20  years,  the  progrefs  of  Scottifh  li¬ 
terature  has  perhaps  been  greater  than  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod.  During  that  interval,  bookfellers  fhops  have  been 
eflablifhed,  where  formerly  there  was  fcarcely  a  book- 
ftall,  and  there  are  now  few  towns  of  any  confideration 
that  do  not  poffefs  a  printing-prefs.  The  increafe  of 
newfpapers  and  periodical  publications,  efpecially  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  is  alfo  very  great,  there  being  now 
publifhed  at  Edinburgh  not  fewer  than  fix  monthly 
and  quarterly  reviews  and  magazines,  and  at  leaft  eight 
newfpapers.  8  . 

The  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  Scotland  has  of  late  fcarce-  state 
ly  fallen  fhort  of  that  of  the  fciences.  Skilful  workmen  the  aits, 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  joinery  and 
cabinet-making,  are  numerous  in  the  large  towns  3  and 
even  mufical  inftruments  of  confiderable  price  and  excel¬ 
lent  workmanfhip,  are  conftrudted  in  Edinburgh.  The 
liberal  arts  of  painting  and  engraving  have  been  carried 
to  great  perfection  3  and  both  thefe  and  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  are  now  exercifed  in  Edinburgh  in  a  ftyle  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  artifts.  The  nu¬ 
merous  public  and  private  buildings  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow,  bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  abilities  of  Scot¬ 
tifh  architects,  and  fhow  that  they  are  by  no  means  be¬ 
hind  their  brethren  of  the  fo'uth  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  defign,  and  elegance  and  folidity  of  execution. 

The  mode  of  education  purfued  in  Scotland  is  highly  Education, 
laudable  3  arfd  is,  perhaps,  the  belt  practical  fyftem  pur¬ 
fued  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  plan  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  cities,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in 
England,  either  by  private  teachers,  or  at  large  pub¬ 
lic  fchools,  of  which  the  high  fchool  of  Edinburgh  is 
the  moft  eminent,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  16th 
cenluvy.  The  fuperior  advantage  of  the  Scottifh  edu¬ 
cation  confifts  in  every  country  parifh  poffeffing  a  fchool* 
mafter  as  uniformly  as  a  clergyman  3  at  leaft,  the  rule  is 
general,  and  the  exceptions  rare.  The  fchoolmafter 
has  a  fmall  falary,  which  enables  him  to  educate  the 
children  at  a  rate  eafy  and  convenient,  even  to  indigent 
parents.  It  may,  indeed  be  computed,  that  a  {hilling 
will  go  as  far  in  this  parochial  education,  as  a  guinea  in 
an  Eriglifh  fchool.  In  the  Highlands,  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  attend  to  the  flocks  in  fummer,  and  the  fchool  in 
winter.  Till  within  thefe  few  years,  the  falaries  of  the 
Scotch  parochial  fchoolmafters  were  fo  triding  as  to  hold 
out  no  adequate  encouragement  to  young  men  of  abili¬ 
ties  to  engage  in  that  ufeful  office  3  but  they  have  lately 
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been  augmented,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fund  for  the 
widows  of  fchoolmafters  in  Scotland,  has  added  to  the 
refpcdlability  of  the  fituation. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Scottifli  youth  are  educated 
for  the  church,  and  from  this  clafs  the  families  of  the 
gentry  are  generally  fupplied  with  private  tutors,  and 
the  fchools  and  academies  with  matters.  It  has  been 
obferved  by  Mr  Laing,  that  “  the  poverty  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
purfuit  of  letters  3  her  univerfities  make  no  provifion  for 
the  independence  and  cafe  of  a  ftudious  life.  The 
wealthy  benefices  of  the  Englifh  church  may  afford  a 
final  retreat,  and  its  well  endowed  univerfities,  an  in¬ 
termediate  fandtuary  for  literary  repofe,  wrhere  a  tafte 
for  claflical  and  polite  learning  is  cultivated  and  prefer- 
ved.  But  the  Scottifli  clergy,  who  are  removed  from 
the  univerfity  early  in  life,  to  a  remote  folitude,  have 
neither  accefs  to  the  works  of  the  learned,  nor  the 
means,  if  they  retain  the  defire,  of  improving  the  acqui- 
fitions  which  they  have  already  made.  No  one  is  illi¬ 
terate,  but  the  church  has  not  yet  been  diftinguifhed  by 
a  man  of  extenfive  or  profound  erudition.  Their  edu¬ 
cation  imparts  fome  fmattering  of  fcience  3  their  trials 
of  ordination,  require  an  equal  proportion  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew' ;  and  the  fame  parity  is  obfervable  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  in  the  difcipline  of  the  church 

There  are  in  Scotland  four  univerfities,  viz.  thofe  of 
St  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Glafgow,  and  Edinburgh  3  a 
particular  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  thofe 
articles.  The  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  though  of  mofl 
recent  origin,  is  now  in  the  higheft  eftimation  3  from 
the  numerous  departments  of  fcience  and  literature  there 
taught,  and  the  general  ability  of  its  profefiors.  The 
Scotch  univerfities,  unlike  thofe  of  England,  feldom 
confilt  of  more  than  one  college,  and  St  Andrew's  may 
be  confidered  as  the  only  proper  exception  to  this  obfer- 
vation,  as  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  are  in  diftindt 
towns,  viz.  the  one  in  Old,  and  the  other  in  New 
Aberdeen.  There  are  profefiors  of  medicine  at  all  thefe 
univerfities,  but  only  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  can  be 
regarded  as  medical  fchools. 

We  can  here  only  enter  on  a  few  general  obfervations 
refpedting  Scottifh  agriculture,  as  the  (late  of  hufbandry 
in  Scotland  may  be  bed  feen  from  the  general  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  the  feveral  counties,  and  from  the  article 
Agriculture.  In  the  lower  diftri&s  particularly, 
agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfe&ion. 

In  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Eaft  Lothian,  Ayr,  La¬ 
nark,  Stirling,  Perth,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  the  face 
of  the  country  has,  in  confequence  of  the  improved  cul¬ 
tivation,  aflumed  a  new  appearance,  being  highly  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  generally  inclofed  with  thorn  hedges,  in- 
ftead  of  the  former  inclofures  of  ftone  dykes.  Rich 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  clover  and  turnips,  are  now 
raifed  on  fields  wdiich  fome  years  ago  afforded  only 
fcanty  pafturage  for  fiieep  3  and  potato  crops  are  now 
become  general  and  excellent.  Of  the  mountainous 
diftri&s,  black  cattle  and  fheep  are  the  ftaple  commo¬ 
dities,  and  the  rocky  fhores  produce  abundance  of  kelp. 

In  a  few  years  the  deficiency  of  timber,  fo  much  com¬ 
plained  of  by  fouthern  travellers,  will  be  abundantly 
fupplied,  as  many  proprietors  are  now  covering  their 
wafte  lands  writh  extenfive  forefts.  One  nobleman,  the 
carl  of  Moray,  from  1767  to  1807,  planted  upwards  of 
13,000,000  of  trees,  of  which  1,500,000  are  oak.  The 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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value  of  land  in  Scotland  is  within  thefe  fewr  years  pro-  Scotland. . 
digioufly  increafed,  and  an  Englifhman  will  fcarcely  be- 
lieve,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  extenfive  farms  are 
let  at  5I.  and  even  61.  per  acre  *.  *  Play- 

As  the  valued  rent  of  land  is  intimately  conne&ed^jr 
with  the  progrefs  of  agricultural  improvement,  wep. 

(hall  here  give  a  table  of  the  rental  of  the  feveral 
Scotch  counties,  as  it  has  been  valued  in  Scotch  money. 
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Counties. 

Aberdeen 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute  and  Arran 

Caithnefs 

Clackmannan 

Cromarty 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinrofs 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Rofs 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland 

Wigton 

Total, 


Valued  rent  in  Scots  Money. 
L.  235,665  8  II 


149,595 

10 

0 

191,605 

0 

7 

79,200 

178,365 

0 

0 

7 

3! 

15,022 

*3 

8 

37>256 

2 

10 

26,482 

10 

10 

12,897 

2 

8 

33)327 

1 9 

0 

158,627 

10 

0 

i9i,°54 

3 

9 

65,603 

0 

5 

362,534 

7 

5 

1 7 1 ,636 

0 

0 

168,878 

5 

10 

73>l88 

9 

0 

74, 921 

1 

4 

20,192 

11 

2 

“4.571 

*9 

3 

162,118 

1 6 

11 

74>93J 

19 

0 

i5.*63 

1 

1 

56.551 

9 

1 

5!>937 

3 

10 

339, 818 

5 

8 

68,076 

1S 

2 

75>I4° 

10 

3 

3*5>594 

H 

6 

80,307 

1S 

6 

108,518 

8 

9 

26,193 

9 

9 

67,646  17 

0 

L.3,802,574 

10 

Si 

4  24 


The  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  can  fcarcely  be  re-jvianu^c- 
garded  as  a  commercial  people  before  the  end  of  thetures  and 
eleventh  century,  when  the  accefiion  of  Edgar,  by  pla-  commerce, 
cing  a  line  of  Saxon  monarchs  on  the  Scottilh  throne, 
introduced  into  Scotland  that  fpirit  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  w'hich  at  an  early  period  difiinguifhed  the  Saxon 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain.  It  has  indeed  been  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  Scotch  had  a  fifhery  at  home,  and  a  fo¬ 
reign  traffick  wdth  the  Dutch,  as  early  as  the  beginnings 
of  the  ninth  century  3  but  the  former  is  improbable^ 
fince  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Gaelic  people  led 
them  to  regard  fifh  as  unhallowed  food,  and  fifhery  as 
an  unlawful  occupation  3  and  the  latter  affertion  is  at 
leafi:  incorreft,  fince  the  Dutch  did  not  exift  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  fociety  at  that  early  period.  The  chief  feats  of 
trade  have,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country,  been  the, 
towms  3  but  Celtic  Scotland  had  neither  towns  nor  cities, 
till  the  eredlion  of  caftles  and  monafteries,  fubfequent* 
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io  the  eleventh  century,  produced  the  formation  of  vil¬ 
lages  under  their  walls.  Thefe  villages  became  towns, 
from  the  fettlements  of  the  Englifh,  Anglo-Normans, 
and  Flemings  in  them,  during  the  1  2th  century  }  and 
from  that  time  we  may  properly  date  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Scottifti  commerce. 

At  a  period  little  anterior  to  this,  the  Scotch  carried 
on  feveral  domestic  manufactures.  They  manufactured 
their  own  flax  into  linen,  and  their  hides  into  leather. 
They  alfo  wrought  the  wool  of  their  flocks  into  coarfe 
cloth :  and  theie  woollen  fabrics  were  regulated  by  a 
particular  aflize  during  the  reign  of  D?vid  I.  Necefti-, 
ty  had  early  introduced  fmiths,  tanners,  and  fhoemakers, 
into  every  village,  and  dyers,  goldfmiths,  and  armour¬ 
ers  into  every  town.  Salt  works  became  an  objeCt  of 
attention  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  becaufe  they  furnifh- 
ed  a  revenue  to  the  kings  and  nobles,  and  profit  to  the 
monks.  In  the  fame  reign,  water-mills  were  fubjeCl 
to  tithes,  and  tenants  were  obliged  to  grind  at  particu¬ 
lar  mills.  The  Scottifh  kings  had  mills  at  each  of  their 
burghs,  and  on  feveral  of  their  manors  5  and  from  thefe 
mills  they  derived  a  confiderable  revenue,  and  a  cori- 
ffant  fource  of  munificent  grants  to  the  religious  efta- 
blifliments.  Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  wind-mills  had  been  univerfally  introduced,  and 
there  was  a  malt-kiln  and  a  brew-houfe  in  every  vil¬ 
lage.  Thefe  objects  were  confidered  as  domeflic  manu¬ 
factures,  arifing  from  hufbandry,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  univerfal  purfuit  among  all  ranks,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peafant. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Scone  was  not  only  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seoto- 
Saxon  period,  but  alfo  one  of  the  earlieit  places  of  fo¬ 
reign  commerce.  Perth  had  alfo  a  foreign  traffick  ’in 
thofe  early  times,  and  St  Andrew’s  partook  of  the  riches 
which  flow  from  diftant  trade.  Next  to  thefe,  in  the 
advantages  refulting  from  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
foreign  nations,  followed  Stirling,  Inverdk,  Dunferm¬ 
line  and  Aberdeen. 

The  ere&ion  of  certain  towns  into  royal  burghs, 
though  founded  on  the  principles  of  exclufion  and  mo¬ 
nopoly,  tended  to  advance  the  general  interefts  of  trade. 
Each  of  thefe  burghs  had  particular  diftri&s  through 
which  their  privileges  extended,  and  to  which  they  were 
confined.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  Scoto- Saxon 
period,  the  Flemings  had  placed  a  commercial  fa&ory  at 
Berwick,  and  before  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  a  trade 
had  been  opened  with  Gafcony,  for  the  importation  of 
wine  and  corn. 

The  fir  ft  great  traders  in  Scotland  feem  to  have 
been  the  heads  of  monafteries,  as  they  alone  poffefi'ed  at 
once  the  fpirit  of  commercial  enterprife,  and  a  fufiicient 
capital  to  engage  in  promifing  {peculations,  lo  them 
belonged  the  principal  (hips  }  they  had  at  firft  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  fifhing,  and  they  wTere  the  chief 
bankers  of  thofe  times. 

After  the  numerous  confli&s  and  revolutions  which 
difturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland,  previous  to  its  union 
with  England,  its  manufactures  were  not  probably  in  a 
much  better  ftate  of  improvement  at  that  epoch,  than 
they  had  been  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  They 
had  been  fometimes  encouraged,  but  they  feem  never  to 
have  advanced  beyond  the  domeftic  fupply.  Of  courfe 
the  commerce  of  North  Britain  could  never  have  been 
■yery  extenfive,  and  its  exports  muft  have  been  confined 


chiefly  to  corn,  and  the  raw  products  of  the  country.  S  oibmrh 
Since  the  union,  the  induftry  and  manufactures  of  Scot- 
land  have  been  afiiduoufly  cultivated,  and  the  attempts 
at  improvement  in  the  national  commerce  have,  in  the 
tedious  refult,  proved  fuccefsful  beyond  expectation. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  of  the  focie- 
ty  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  and  the  fubfequent  eftabliftunent  of  a  board 
of  truilees  for  improving  the  manufactures,  trade,  and 
fifheries  of  North  Britain,  have  been  the  means  of  ad- 
ding  greatly  to  the  riches  and  profperity  of  the  coun- 

.  t.  t  n  t  men's  Ca~ 

Since  tne  union,  this  country  has  ihared  111  the  na -  iefcnja> 

tional  profperity.  Towards  the  middle  of  laft  century,  vol.  i. 
manufactures  began  to  fiourifh,  ar.d  trade  increafed  in 
due  proportion.  Without  troubling  the  reader  with  a 
detail  ori  this  fubjeCt,  it  may  be  fufticient  to  obferve  that 
about  20  years  ago,  manufactures  in  many  towns  were 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Cotton  cloths  alone  em¬ 
ployed  in  Glalgow,  and  its  neighbourhood,  15,000 
looms  and  135,000  perfons.  Queen’s  ware,  and  the 
inkle  manufactuie,  W’ere  likewife  important  branches  in 
that  city.  In  and  near  Psifley,  upwards  of  10, COO 
perfons  of  all  deferiptions,  were  employed  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  filk  gauze,  and  12,000  in  working  lawns,, 
muftins,  and  cambrics }  befides  other  trades,  which 
wTere  very  productive.  Common  and  fiint-glafs  to  a 
great  amount  is  prepared  in  Dumbarton,  Leith,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Diapers  are  wrought  in 
Dunfermline  to  the  value  of  50,0001.  or  6o,ocol.  a  year.- 
Checks  and  ticks  are  ftaple  commodities  in  Kirkaldy. 

Coarfe  linen,  fail- cloth,  ofnaburgs,  &c.  are  manuraCtu- 
red  in  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Aberdeen,  and  Forfar.  Pa¬ 
per-mills,  delft  houfes,  and  fugar-houles  have  been  erec¬ 
ted  in  feveral  towns  and  villages.  Extenfive  iron  works 
are  eftabliihed  in  Fife,  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  Carron  f 
in  the  laft  of  which  more  than  IOOO  workmen  are  occa- 
fionally  employed.  The  whale,  herring,  and  falmon 
fifiieries  are  inexhauftible  fources  of  wealth.  The  coal 
trade  is  well  known,  and  extremely  productive.  Here 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  ftate  that  ti  e  limits  of  the 
coal  country  on  the  weft  coaft,  are  Saltcoats  and  Gir- 
van  ;  on  the  eaft  coaft,  North  Berwick  and  Fifenefs  p 
ftretching  from  fouth-weft  to  north- eaft  in  breadth, 
about  30  or  40  miles.  Beyond  thefe  limits,  no  coal 
ft  rat  a  have  hitherto  been  found.  The  exportation  of 
black  cattle  to  England  has  been  highly  advantageous 
to  this  country.  The  coafling  trade  to  the  fouth  is 
carried  on  from  Leith  and  other  eaftern  ports,  while 
Glafgow'  is  the  great  emporium  with  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  f.  #  t  W^r- 

Some  interefting  details  are  furnifhed  by  Mr  Chal -fatr>*  Ge0Sr 
mers,  refpeCiing  the  progreftive  improvement  of  thevo*n* 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Scotland,  fince  the 
union;  and  the  principal  of  thefe  we  ftiall  here  lay  before 
our  readers. 

In  1707,  the  furplus  linen  over  the  confumptidn  made 
in  North  Britain  was  eftimsted  at  1,500,000  yards. 

In  1727,  it  was  eftimated  to  2,000,000  yards. 

In  1754,  it  amounted  to  8,914,369  yards. 

In  1764,  it  had  rifen  to  12,823,048- 

In  1772,  the  furplus  value  of  the  linen  manufacture 
amounted  to  13,089,006. 

In  1782,  the  fame  furplus  amounted  to  15,348,744. 

In  1792,  it  amounted  to  22,065,386,  and  thus  it  was 

gradually 
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jStf&tVnd.  gradually  extended  to  above  24,000,000  yards,  till  the 
4  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufactories  rendered  that 
of  linen  of  lefs  importance,  and  confequently  diminilhed 
the  quantity  made  for  exportation. 

The  whole  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  Scotland 
at  the  union  has  been  eftimated  at  22,937  quarters. 

The  quantity  exported  in  1749  was  105,573  quar¬ 
ter.  From  that  period,  owing  partly  to  bad  fealbns  and 
partly  to  increafed  confumption,  the  export  of  corn  from 
one  part  of  the  country  has  generally  been  equalled  by 
its  import  into  others. 

The  importation  of  cotton  wool  into  Scotland  during 
the  year  1755  amounted  to  105,851  pounds. 

The  importation  of  the  fame  article  in  1789  amounted 
to  2,431,661. 

Its  importation  during  1 803  was  eftmated  at  8,620,996 
pounds. 

The  value  of  cargoes  exported  from  North  Britain  in 
I  754  was  670,000!. 

Their  value  in  1764  was  1,244,000!. 

-  >.n  *774  1.37V431* 

— -  in  1792  1,230,884!. 

- in  1802  2,602,8581. 

The  Hupping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
North  Britain  during  the  year  1763  amounted  to  33,352 
tons. 

In  1782,  it  amounted  to  50,530  tons.  * 

In  1792,  it  had  rifen  to  84,027  tons. 

And  in  1802,  it  was  not  lefs  than  94,276  tons. 

The  whole  number  of  (hips  belonging  to  Scotland  at 
the  union  has  been  eftimated  at  215,  carrying  14,485 
tons. 

The  whole  number  of  Scottilh  (hips  in  1805  was 
at  lead  2581,  and  their  whole  tonnage  was  eftimated 
at  210,295  tons. 

It  was  eftimated,  that  in  1792  the  whole  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  occupied  chiefly  in  the  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  manufactories,  in  the  four  counties  of 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Dunbarton,  amounted  to 
at  leaft  90,000,  who  earned  daily  6850I.  or  yearly 
2,l37,200l.  fterling. 

The  union  with  England  was  not  for  many  years 
productive  of  thofe  advantages  which  were  at  firit  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  A  feeble  attempt  to  obtain  a  (hare  in 
the  colonial  trade  was  defeated  by  new  regulations, 
which  the  commercial  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  mer¬ 
chants  procured.  The  migration  of  ftock  and  trade  to 
the  north  was  a  vifionary  expectation.  No  new  manu- 
fa&ures  were  attracted  to  Scotland  by  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour  j  no  improvement  was  introduced  into  agricul¬ 
ture  *,  on  the  contrary,  commerce  was  ftill  languid,  and 
the  price  and  rents  of  eftates  inconfiderable.  Every 
national  exertion  was  difcountenanced  *,  and,  during  the 
Interval  between  the  two  rebellions,  the  country  was  al¬ 
ternately  disregarded,  or  treated  like  a  conquered  province 
prone  to  revolt.  The  nation,  notwithftanding  the  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  of  its  linen  manufaClure,  appeared  to  be 
nearly  ftationary,  and  was  certainly  far  lefs  progreftive 
for  half  a  century  than  if  no  union  had  ever  been  con- 
traded. 

When  the  contefts  of  domeftic  fadion  had  ceafed, 
the  turbulent  fanaticifm  which  diftinguifhed  the  Scotch 
during  the  former  century  was  loft  in  the  purfuits  of  in- 
duftry,  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Some 
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attempts  had  been  made  before  the  laft  rebellion  to  in-  Scotland. 

troduce  a  better  cultivation  into  the  Lothians,  which  has  1 - r— - 

fince  extended  through  the  weft  and  the  north  to  the 
richeft  provinces  beyond  the  Tay.  The  gentry,  among 
other  efforts  to  promote  manufactures,  had  begun  to 
breed  their  fons  to  mechanical  arts,  in  order  to  retain 
them  at  home.  By  the  abrogation  and  fale  of  heredi¬ 
tary  jurisdictions,  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  was  relie¬ 
ved,  and  the  people  were  emancipated  from  their  oppref- 
five  coercion.  The  country  was  gradually  enriched  by 
the  troops  retained  to  prevent  inliirreCtion  5  and  from 
the  advanced  price  and  confumption  of  cattle  in  the 
Englifh  market,  the  farmers  accumulated  their  firft 
ftock  for  the  improvement  of  the  foil. 

But  the  beneficial  effeCts  of  the  union  were  peculiarly 
referved  for  the  prefent  reign.  The  progrefs  of  induftry 
and  trade  was  immenfe  \  new  manufactures,  particularly 
of  filk,  were  introduced  with  fuccefs.  The  Scots  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  feven  years  war  returned  from  abroad  with 
the  means  or  fpirit  to  improve  their  eftates  ^  and  the  ra¬ 
pid  cultivation  of  the  country  has  redoubled  the  produce 
and  the  value  of  the  foil.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  the  merchants  of  Glafgow  had  en- 
groffed  the  chief  trade  in  tobacco  for  exportation.  The 
interruption  of  trade  during  that  difaftrous  war  directed 
their  capital  and  the  national  induftry  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  domeftic  arts.  And  from  the  perfection  of  mo¬ 
dern  machinery,  the  cotton  manufaClure,  a  recent  ac-  *  Lamfs 
quifition,  in  all  its  branches  fo  prodigioufly  increafed,  H/ft.  of 
already  rivals  and  fupplants  the  productions  of  the  an-  Scotland, 
cient  looms  of  Indoftan  vol.^ 

ConneCled  with  the  commerce  of  Saotlond  are  its  Coins9 
corns,  weights ,  and  meafures .  Since  the  union,  the  coins  weights, 
are  the  fame  both  in  England  and  Scotland  \  but  the  an^  mea’ 
Scotch  money  of  account  is  ftill  occafionally  employed /ures* 

The  pound  Scots  is  equal  to  1  (hilling  and  8  pence  Eng- 
li(h.  See  Coin.  The  Scotch  weights  and  meafures 
ftill  differ  from  thofe  of  England.  Their  proportions 
and  value  according  to  the  Engliftt  ftandard  are  ex¬ 
plained  under  Weight  and  Measure. 

Another  fubjeCt  conneCted  with  commerce  is  the  in-  rniand  n a- 
land  navigation .  The  canals  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth  vigation, 
and  Clyde,  the  Crinan  (fee  Canal),  the  Monkland 
running  1 2  miles  eaft  from  Glafgow,  the  Caledonian, 
and  the  Ardroffan,  the  two  latter  yet  unfiniftted. 

“  The  Scotch  (fays  Dr  Playfair)  are  commonly  divi-  Manner? 
ded  into  two  claffes,  viz.  the  Highlanders  and  Lowland- and  cuf“ 
ers  ;  the  former  occupying  the  northern  and  mountainous tom!* 
provinces,  the  latter  the  fouthern  diftriCts.  Thefe  claffes 
differ  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and  drefs. 

The  Highlanders  ufe  the  Irilli  or  Celtic  tongue  j  while, 
in  the  low  country,  the  language  is  the  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavian  dialed  blended  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

“  About  half  a  century  ago,  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  in  a  ftate  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  Norman  conqueft.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  tribes  called  clans .  The  inferior  or¬ 
ders  were  vaflals  of  particular  chiefs,  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  and  on  whom  they  relied  for  that  fafety 
which  the  laws  were  not  alone  able  to  enfure  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fecurity  and  confequence  of  a  chief¬ 
tain  depended  on  the  number  and  fidelity  of  his  Ten  ants 
and  retainers  :  who,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him, 
affumed  a  dignity,  and  acquired  in  their  manners  a  de- 
5  E  2  gree 
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gree  of  politenefs,  to  which  ether  uncivilized  nations 
are  ftrangers. 

“  The  rents  of  farms  which  thofe  vaffals  occupied 
were  inconfiderable,  and  paid  chiefly  in  military  fer- 
vice  y  fo  that  the  value  of  a  proprietor’s  land  was  efti- 
mated,  not  by  the  money  it  produced,  but  by  the  men 
whom  it  could  fend  into  the  field  ;  and  that  the  number 
of  dependents  might  be  increafed,  the  farms,  or  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  were  fmall,  and  barely  fufficient  for  a 
fcanty  fubiiftence  to  the  tenants.  As  an  inconfiderable 
proportion  of  the  country  was  cultivated,  and  as  no  in- 
tercourfe  fubfifted  between  the  inhabitants  and  other  na¬ 
tion,  little  time  was  employed  in  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  Molt  of  it  was  wafted  in  indolence  or  amufement, 
unlefs  when  their  fuperior  fummoned  them  to  avenge,  on 
fome  neighbouring  tribe,  an  infult  or  injury.  No  more 
grain  was  raifed,  and  no  more  raiment  manufadtured 
by  any  family,  than  what  barely  fufficed  itfelf. 

“  Villages  and  hamlets,  fituated  in  valleys  for  fhelter, 
were  rudely  conftrudted  of  turf  and  ftone.  In  fpring 
the  natives  ploughed,  or  dug,  fome  adjacent  patches  of 
foil,  in  which  barley  or  oats  were  Town  ;  in  lummer 
they  prepared  and  collected  turf  and  peat  for  fuel  ;  in 
autumn  they  gathered  in  their  fcanty  crops  of  grain 
and  hay ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  to 
paftime,  or  predatory  excurfions.  In  winter  evenings, 
around  a  common  fire,  the  youth  of  both  fexes  general¬ 
ly  affembled,  for  the  fong,  the  tale,  and  the  dance.  A 
tafte  for  mufic  was  prevalent  among  them.  Their  vo¬ 
cal  ftrains  were  plaintive  and  melancholy  ;  their  inftru- 
mental  airs  were  either  lively  for  the  dance,  or  martial 
for  the  battle.  Every  family  of  note  retained  an  hifto- 
rian,  to  narrate  its  heroic  deeds  and  feats  of  valour,  or 
a  bard  who  fung  the  praifes  of  the  chieftain  and  his 
clan.  Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  have  been  hand¬ 
ed  douui  frem  remote  ages,  and  recently  moulded  into 
heroic  poems.  Strangers,  who  have  ventured  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  their  faftneffes,  they  received  and  treated  in 
the  moft  hofpitable  manner  5  but  themfelves  feldom 
went  abroad,  except  for  the  purpofes  of  devaluation  or 
plunder. 

“  Their  drefs  was  the  laft  remain  of  the  Roman  ha¬ 
bit  in  Europe,  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  neceflities  of  war.  It  conlifted  of  a  light  wool¬ 
len  jacket,  a  loofe  garment  that  covered  the  thigh,  and 
a  bonnet  that  was  the  ufual  covering  for  the  head  all 
over  Europe,  till  the  hat  was  introduced  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century. 

u  Always  armed  with  a  dirk  and  piftols,  they  were 
ready  to  refill  an  alfault,  or  revenge  a  provocation,  as 
foon  as  it  was  given.  This  circumftance  contributed  to 
render  them  polite  and  guarded  in  their  behaviour  to 
one  another.  When  embodied  by  their  chieftain,  they 
wrere  armed  with  a  broad  fword,  a  dagger,  a  target,  a 
mulket,  and  two  piftols.  In  clofe  engagement,  and  in 
bioken  ranks,  they  were  irrefiftible.  The  only  foe 
they  dreaded  was  cavalry.  As  foon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  moft  of  the  troops  difperfed,  and  returned  home 
to  difpofe  of  their  plunder,  and  to  provide  for  their  fa- 
milies. 

“  Their  religion  was  deeply  tindtured  with  fuperfti- 
tion.'  They  believed  in  ghofts  and  apparitions  3  by  ap¬ 
pearances  in  tie  heavens  they  predidted  future  events; 
they  pradtifed  charms  and  incantations  for  the  cure  of 
varipus  cUleafes ;  and  to  fome  individuals  they  thought 


the  divinity  had  communicated  a  portion  of  his  prefei-  Scotland, 


ence.  v 

“  But  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  Highlands  has  been 
greatly  changed  and  ameliorated  lince  the  rebellions  in 
1715  and  1745.  The  Homan  drefs  and  the  ufe  of  arms 
were  prohibited  by  government ;  roads,  conftrudted  at 
vaft  expence,  opened  an  eafy  communication  with  the 
low  country  ;  and  the  courts  of  barons  were  fupprefled 
by  the  jurifdidtion  ad.  The  heads  of  clans  have  now 
ceafed  to  be  petty  monarchs,  and  the  fervices  of  their 
vaffals  are  no  longer  requifite  for  their  defence  or  ag- 
grandifment.  Divefted  of  their  legal  authority,  they 
now  endeavour  to  preferve  their  influence  by  wealth. 

With  this  view  their  attention  is  divedted  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  eftates.  Their  ancient  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  alfo  entirely  altered ;  and  the  Highland  gentle¬ 
man,  in  every  refpedt,  differs  little  from  a  proprietor  of 
the  like  fortune  in  the  fouthern  counties.  A  fpirit  of 
induftry  has  been  excited  among  the  tenants,  while  in 
many  places  arts  and  manufactures  are  encouraged. 

“  The  manners,  habits,  and  drefs,  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  low  countries,  refenible  thofe  of  their  Englifli 
neighbours,  with  whom  they  have  frequent  intercourfe. 

The  peafantry  and  middle  clafs  are  fober,  induftrious, 
and  good  economifts  ;  hofpitable  and  difereet,  intelli¬ 
gent,  brave,  fteady,  humane,  and  benevolent.  Their 
fidelity  to  one  another  is  a  ftriking  feature  in  their  cha¬ 
racter.  In  their  mode  of  living  and  drefs  there  are 
fome  peculiarities,  but  thefe  are  gradually  wearing  out. 

Within  thefe  few  years  the  ufe  of  pottage,  and  bread  of  *  Play- 
oatmeal,  is  alnioft  difufed  among  the  commonalty  ;  and/^r’^  GeC£* 
tea,  wheaten  bread,  and  animal  food,  are  as  frequent  p. 
on  the  north  as  on  the  fouth  of  the  Tweed  §<^3 

Though  the  diet  of  the  fuperior  claffes  in  Scotland  Diet* 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  fame  rank  in  England, 
there  are  ftill  fome  peculiarities  not  generally  known  to 
ftrangers,  which  deferve  notice.  Among  the  peculiar 
Scotch  difhes  we  may  enumerate  the  baggies,  a  fort  of 
hafh,  made  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  liver,  of  a  (keep, 
minced  fine,  and  mixed  with  fuet,  oatmeal,  onions,  pep¬ 
per,  and  fait,  and  boiled  in  the  fheep’s  maw  or  lto- 
mach  ;  hotchpotch ,  a  foup,  prepared  from  mutton  or 
lamb,  cut  into  fniall  pieces,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
green  peafe,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  fometimes  ce¬ 
lery  or  parfley,  ferved  up  to  table  with  the  meat  and  ve¬ 
getables  in  the  foup  ;  cochie-teehie,  a  foup  made  of  a  cock 
or  capon,  with  a  large  quantity  of  leeks  ;  crappiuheadsy 
i.  e.  the  heads  of  haddocks  fluffed  with  a  pudding 
made  of  the  foft  roe,  or  butter,  oatmeal,  onions, 
and  fpices,  and  boiled  ;  fjh  and fauce ,  a  fort  of  flew, 
made  of  haddocks,  whitings,  or  codlings,  flewed  with 
parfley,  onions,  butter,  and  fpices  ;  and  the  celebrated 
old  difh  of  Jtnged /beep' s-head,  i.  e.  a  flieep’s-head,  with 
the  {kin  on,  and  the  wool  finged  off  with  a  hot  iron, 
well  boiled  with  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  &c.  fo  as  to 
form  a  rich  broth,  which  is  generally  ferved  up  diftindk 
from  the  meat. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Scottifli  diet  the  following  live¬ 
ly  remarks  of  an  intelligent  French  naturalift  may  prove 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  Thefe  remarks  refer  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  higher  ranks  in  the  Weftern  ifles  ;  but 
they  will,  with  fome  limitation,  apply  to  the,fame  clafs  in 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  “  "I  he  Englifh  eat  very 
little  bread  ;  the  Scots  eat  more  :  there  were  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  ufed  at  Mr  M‘Lean’s  table, 

“  The 
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Scotland.  '  “  The  firft,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  for 
-A— \  "  '  the  country,  is  fea-bifcuit,  which  veffels  from  Glaigow 
fometimes  leave  in  palling. 

“  The  fecond  is  made  of  oatmeal,  formed  into  an  un¬ 
leavened  dough,  and  then  fpread  with  a  rolling  pin  into 
round  cakes,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  cakes  are  baked,  or  ra¬ 
ther  dried,  on  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  which  is  fufpended 
over  the  fire.  This  is  the  principal  bread  of  fuch  as 
are  in  eafy  circumftances. 

“  The  third  kind,  which  is  fpecially  appropriated  to 
tea  and  breakfaft,  in  the  opulent  families  of  the  ides, 
confifts  of  barley- cakes,  without  leaven,  and  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding,  but  fo  thin,  that, 
after  fpreading  them  over  with  butter,  they  are  ealily 
doubled  into  feveral  folds,  which  render  them  very 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  dain¬ 
ties. 

“  At  ten  in  the  morning  the  bell  announces  that 
breakfaft  is  on  the  table.  All  repair  to  the  parlour, 
where  they  find  a  fire  of  peat,  mixed  with  pit-coal,  and  a 
table  elegantly  ferved  up,  and  covered  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  : 

“  Plates  of  fmoaked  beef  ;  cheefe  of  the  country,  and 
Englifh  cheefe,  in  trays  of  mahogany;  frefli  eggs; 
falted  herrings ;  butter  ;  milk  and  cream  ;  a  fort  of 
bouillie  of  oatmeal  and  water  (V porritch ).  In  eating 
this  bouillie,  each  fpoonful  is  plunged  into  a  bafon  of 
cream,  which  is  always  befide  it.  Milk  worked  up 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  fugar,  and  rum.  This  fingular 
mixture  is  drank  cold,  and  without  being  prepared  by 
fire.  Currant  jelly  ;  conferve  of  bilberries,  a  wild 
fruit  that  grows  among  the  heath  ;  tea  ;  coffee  ;  the 
three  forts  of  bread  above  mentioned,  and  Jamaica 
rum. 

“  Such  is  the  ftyle  in  which  Mr  M‘Lean’s  breakfaft- 
table  was  ferved  up  every  morning  while  we  were  at 
his  houfe.  There  was  always  the  fame  abundance, 
with  no  other  difference,  in  general,  than  in  the  greater 
or  lefs  variety  of  the  difhes  (e). 

“  Dinner  is  put  on  the  table  at  four  o’clock.  It  con¬ 
fifts,  in  general,  of  the  following  particulars,  which  I 
correctly  noted  in  my  journal. 

«  i.  A  large  difh  of  Scotch  foup,  compofed  of  broth 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  fometimes  fowl,  mixed  with  a  little 
oatmeal,  onions,  parfley,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
peafe.  Inftead  of  flices  of  bread,  as  in  France,  fmall 
ilices  of  mutton,  and  the  giblets  of  fowls,  are  thrown 
into  this  foup.  2.  Pudding  of  bullock’s  blood  and  bar¬ 
ley-meal,  feafoned  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  ginger. 
3.  Excellent  beef -fteaks,  broiled.  4.  Roafted  mutton 


of  the  beft  quality.  5.  Potatoes,  done  in  the  juice  of  Scotland, 
the  mutton.  6.  Sometimes  heathcocks,  woodcocks, * 
or  water- fowl.  7.  Cucumbers  and  ginger,  pickled 
with  vinegar.  8.  Milk,  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

9.  Cream  and  Madeira  wine.  10.  Pudding  made  of 
barley-meal,  cream,  and  currants,  done  up  with  fuet. 

“  All  thefe  various  difhes  appear  on  the  table  at  the 
fame  time,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  prefides,  and  ferves 
all  around. 

“  In  a  very  fhort  time  the  toafts  commence  ;  it  is  the 
buftnefs  of  the  miftrefs  to  begin  the  ceremony.  A 
large  glafs,  filled  with  port-wine,  is  put  into  her  hand  ; 
file  drinks  to  the  health  of  all  the  company,  and  paftfes  it 
to  one  of  the  perfons  who  fit  next  to  her ;  and  it  thus 
proceeds  from  one  to  another  round  the  whole  table. 

“  The  fideboard  is  furniftied  with  three  large  glafles  of  a 
ftmilar  kind,  of  which  one  is  appropriated  to  beer,  another 
to  wine,  and  the  third  to  water,  when  it  is  called  for  in 
its  unmixed  ftate,  which  is  not  often.  Thefe  glafles 
are  common  to  all  at  table  :  they  are  never  rinfed,  but 
merely  wiped  with  a  fine  towel  after  each  perfon 
drinks. 

“  The  deflert,  from  the  want  of  fruit,  confifts  for  the 
mod  part  only  of  two  forts  of  cheefe,  that  of  Cheftiire, 
and  what  is  made  in  the  country  itfelf. 

“  The  cloth  is  removed  after  the  deflert  ;  and  a  table 
of  well-poli died  mahogany  appears  in  all  its  luftre.  It 
is  foon  covered  with  elegant  glafs  decanters  of  Britiflv 
manufa<5ture,  containing  port,  cherry,  and  Madeira 
wines  ,  and,  with  capacious  bowls,  filled  with  punch.* 

Small  glafles  are  then  profufely  diftributed  to  every  one. 

“  In  England  the  ladies  leave  table  foon  after  the 
toafts  begin.  The  cuftom  is  not  precifely  the  fame  here, 
they  remain  at  leaft  half  an  hour  after,  and  juftly  par¬ 
take  in  the  feftivity  of  a  feene,  in  which  formality  being 
laid  afide,  Scottifh  franknefs  and  kindnefs  have  full  room 
to  difplay  themfelves.  It  is  certain  that  the  men  are 
benefited  by  this  intercourfe,  and  the  ladies  are  nothing 
the  lofers  by  it.  The  ladies  then  left  us  for  a  little  to 
prepare  the  tea.  They  returned  in  about  half  an  hour 
after,  and  the  fervants  followed  them  with  coffee,  fmall 
tarts,  butter,  milk,  and  tea.  Mufic,  converfation,  read¬ 
ing  the  news,  though  a  little  old  by  the  time  they  reach 
this,  and  walking  when  the  weather  permits,  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  ;  and  thus  the  time  paffes 
quickly  away.  But  it  is  fomewhat  unpleafant  to  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  one’s  feat  at  table  again  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  remain  until  midnight  over  a  fupper  nearly  of  the  * 
fiyne  fare  as  the  dinner,  and  in  no  lefs  abundance  Saint- 

The  public  amufements  in  Scotland  nearly  refemble fond's  Tra~ 
thofe  of  England,  efpecially  among  the  higher  claffes.  w/f,  vol.  ii- 

ThereP*  *7- 


(e)  The  abundance  provided  at  a  Scotch  breakfaft  has  been  remarked  by  many  travellers.  Of  thefe  Knox , 
who  travelled  more  upon  the  main  land  than  in  the  iflands,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  breakfafts  of  the 
more  wealthy  families  : — 

“  A  dram  of  whifky,  gin,  rum,  or  brandy,  plain  or  infufed  with  berries  that  grow  among  the  heath,  French 
rolls,  oat  and  barley  bread,  tea  and  coffee,  honey  in  the  comb,  red  and  black  currant  jellies,  marmalade,  con- 
ferves,  and  excellent  cream,  fine  flavoured  butter  frefh  and  falted,  Cheftiire  and  Highland  cheefe,  the  laft  very  in¬ 
different  ;  a  plateful  of  very  frefli  eggs,  frefh  and  falted  herrings,  broiled  ditto,  haddocks  and  whitings,  the  fkin 
being  taken  off ;  cold  round  of  venifon  ;  beef  and  mutton  hams.  Befides  thefe  articles,  which  are  commonly  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  table  at  once,  there  are  generally  cold  beef  and  mootfowl  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  call  for  them.  After 
breakfaft  the  men  amufe  themfelves  with  the  gun,  fifhing,  or  failing,  till  the  evening,  when  they  dine,  which; 
meal  ferves  with  fbme  families  for  fupper.” 
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There  arc,  however,  two  games  which  may  be  confi- 
jl  j  dered  as  peculiar  to  the  Scotch.  Thefe  are  golf  and 
-  .-v-— *  -  curling .  Of  the  former  vve  have  given  an  account  un- 
894  der  the  article  Golf.  The  diverfion  of  curling,  w7hich 
Amuie.  is  we  believe  unknown  in  England,  is  adapted  only  to 
meins.  f roily  weather,  and  is  played  on  the  ice,  by  Aiding  from 
one  mark  to  another  large  itones,  of  from  forty  lo 
fevenly  pounds  weight,  of  a  hemifpherical  fhape,  very 
fmooth  on  the  flat  Tide,  and  furniihed  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle  at  top.  The  great  objeCI  of  the  player 
is  to  lay  his  done  as  near  to  the  mark  as  poflible,  to 
guard  that  of  his  partner  which  had  before  been  placed 
in  a  good  poiition,  or  to  itrike  off  that  of  his  antagonift. 
To  attain  thefe  ends  much  ikill  and  dexterity  are  often 
required  ;  and  the  great  art  of  the  game  is  to  make  the 
Rones  bend  in  towards  the  mark,  when  this  is  fo  blocked 
up  by  other  ilones  that  they  cannot  reach  it  by  being 
directed  in  a  ilraight  line. 

To  conclude  :  The  union  having  incorporated  the 
two  nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  difiin&ions  that  had  fubfifled  for 
many  ages  are  gradually  wearing  away.  Peculiarities 
difappear  \  fimilar  manners  prevail  in  both  parts  of  the 
ifland  \  the  fame  authors  are  read  and  admired  j  the 
fame  entertainments  are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and 
polite  \  and  the  fame  ilandard  of  taile  and  of  language 
is  effablifhed  throughout  the  JBritifh  empire. 

New  Scotland.  See  Nova  Scotia . 

SCOTO  IRISH,  in  Hijlcry ,  an  epithet  applied,  by 
fome  writers  on  Scottifh  antiquities,  to  the  colony  of 
Jrifh,  commonly  called  Dalriads  or  Dalriaiiinians ,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  eflablifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  diRriCt  of  Galloway  *,  and  formed  a  diflinft 
tribe,  till,  under  the  reign  of  their  king  Kenneth  II. 
they  united  with  the  Pi&s,  whom  they  had  nearly  fub- 
dued.  See  Chalmers’s  Caledonia ,  vol.  i.  and  Scot¬ 
land,  from  n°  31.  to  n°  85. 

Scoto -Saxon  period,  is  by  Mr  Chalmers  applied 
to  that  period  of  Scottifh  hiRory  which  elapfed  from 
the  acceflion  of  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1097,  to  the  reign 
of  Robert  Bruce  in  1306.  See  Scotland  from  n°  86. 
to  n°  164. 

SCOTOMIA,  in  Medicine ,  a  vertigo,  accompanied 
with  dimnefs  of  fight,  frequently  the  forerunner  of  an 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT,  John,  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  minifler  of  St  Thomas’s  in 
Southwark.  In  1684  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  jji 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s.  Dr  Hickes  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  revolution,  “  he  firft  refufed  the  bifhopric  of 
Chefler,  becaufe  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  ho¬ 
mage  *,  and  afterwards  another  bifhopric,  the  deaneiy 
of  Worcefler,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Wind- 
for,  becaufe  they  were  all  places  of  deprived  men.” 
He  publifhed  feveral  excellent  works,  particularly  The 
ChriRian  Life,  &.c.  and  died  in  1695.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  humanity,  affability,  fincerity,  and  readi- 
nefs  to  do  good  )  and  his  talent  for  preaching  was  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

SCOT  US,  Duns.  See  Duns. 

Scotus.  John .  See  Erigena. 

SCOUGAL,  Henry,  fecond  fon  of  Patrick  Scougal, 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  was  born,  June  1650,  at  Salton 
in  Eaft  Lothian,  where  his  father,  the  immediate  pre- 
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deceffor  of  Eilhop  Burnet,  was  re£lor.  His  father,  Scougal. 
defigning  him  for  the  facred  miniflry,  watched  over  his  “V*- 
infant  mind  with  peculiar  care  }  nor  v;as  his  care  be¬ 
llowed  in  vain.  He  had  foon  the  fatisfa&ion  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  moil  amiable  difpofi  lions  unfold  themfelves, 
and  his  underflanding  rife  at  once  into  the  vigour  of 
manhood.  Relinquifhing  the  amufements  of  youth, 
young  Scougal  applied  to  his  Rudies  with  ardour ;  and, 
agreeable  to  his  father’s  w7ifh,  at  an  early  period  he  di¬ 
rected  his  thoughts  to  facred  literature.  He  perufed 
the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  bihle  writh  peculiar  pleafure, 
and  then  began  to  examine  its  contents  with  the  eye 
of  a  philofopher.  He  was  ftruck  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  JewdAi  difpenfation,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  under- 
Rand  the  reafon  why  its  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
abolifhed.  The  nature  and  evidences  of  the  ChriRian 
religion  alfo  occupied  his  mind.  Pie  perufed  fermons 
with  pleafure,  committing  to  .writing  thofe  paffages 
which  moR  affeCted  him,  and  could  comprehend  and 
remember  their  whole  fcope,  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  polite  literature.  He  read  the  Roman  claffics,  and 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  in  the  He¬ 
brew?,  and  other  oriental  languages.  He  w7as  alfo  well 
well  verfed  in  hiRory  and  mathematics.  His  diverfions 
were  of  a  manly  kind.  After  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  hiRory,  in  concert  with  fome  of  his 
companions  he  formed  a  little  fenate  wdiere  orations  of 
their  own  compofition  were  delivered. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  univerfity,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  modeRy,  fobriety,  and  dili¬ 
gence.  He  difliked  the  philofophy  then  taught,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  natural  philofophy 
that  philofophy  which  lias  now7  happily  got  fuch  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  faculties.  In 
confequence  of  this,  we  may  here  obferve,  that  when 
he  was  yet  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
reflections  and  fliort  effays  fince  publifhed  ;  which,  though 
written  in  his  youth,  and  fome  of  them  left  unfiniflied, 
breathe  forth  fo  much  devotion,  and  fuch  an  exalted 
foul,  as  muR  convince  us  his  converfation  was  in  hea¬ 
ven. 

In  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  Rudents  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  prefident,  and  had  a  Angular  de¬ 
ference  paid  to  his  judgement.  No  fooner  had  he  finifli- 
ed  his  courfes,  than  he  was  promoted  to  a  profefforfhip 
in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  wbere  be  confcientioufly 
performed  his  duty  in  training  up  the  youth  under  his 
care  in  fuch  principles  of  learning  and  virtue  as  might 
render  them  ornaments  to  church  and  Rate.  When  any 
divifions  and  animofities  happened  in  the  fociety,  he  was 
very  inRrumental  in  reconciling  and  bringing  them  to  a 
good  underRanding.  He  maintained  his  authority  a- 
mong  the  Rudents  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  gain  their  love  and  eReem. 

Sunday  evenings  were  fpent  with  his  fcholars  in  difeour- 
fing  againR  vice  and  impiety  of  all  kinds,  and  encoura¬ 
ging  religion  in  principle  and  praCtice.  He  allotted  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  yearly  income  for  the  poor  \  and 
many  indigent  families,  of  different  perfuafions,  were 
relieved  in  their  Rraits  by  his  bounty  ;  though  fo  fe- 
cretly  that  they  knew  not  whence  their  fupply  came. 

Having  been  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  for  four  years, 
be  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ordained  a  miniffer, 
and  fettled  at  Auchterlefs,  a  fmall  village  about  twenty- 
miles  from  Aberdeen,  Here  his  zeal  and  ability  for  his 

great 
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Srmiga*.  great  Mailer’s  fervice  were  eminently  difplayed.  He 
— ~v  *  catechifed  with  great  plainnefs  and  afFe£tion,  and  ufed 

the  moft  endearing  methods  to  recommend  religion  to 
his  hearers.  lie  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  a  clofe 
attendance  to  public  worlhip,  and  joined  with  them 
himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the  ufe  of 
le&ures,  looking  on  it  as  very  edifying  to  comment  upon 
and  expound  large  portions  of  Scripture.  And  though 
he  endured  feveral  outward  inconveniencies,  yet  he  bore 
them  with  patience  and  meeknefs.  But  as  God  had  de¬ 
igned  him  for  an  eminent  ftation,  wKere  he  could  be  of 
more  univerfal  ufe  in  his  church,  he  wras  removed  from 
his  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up  youth  for  the 
holy  miniftry  and  the  care  of  iouls.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  he  \va s  admitted  profeffor  of  divinity  in 
the  king’s  college,  Aberdeen  ;  and  though  he  was  una- 
nimoufly  chofen,  yet  lie  declined  a  Ration  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  from  a  mode  it  fenfe  of  his  unfitnefs  for  it : 
And  as  he  had  been  an  ornament  to  his  other  Rations  of 
life,  fo  in  a  particular  manner  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
exercife  of  this  office.  After  he  had  guarded  his  fiu- 
dents  againfi  the  common  artifices  of  the  Romifii  mif- 
fionarits  in  making  profelytes,  he  propofed  two  fubjebls 
for  public  exercifes  j  the  one,  of  the  paRoral  care  j  the 
other,  of  cafuiRical  divinity  :  but  there  were  no  debates 
he  was  more  cautious  to  meddle  with  than  the  decrees 
of  God  ;  fenfible  that  fecret  things  belong  to  God,  and 
to  us  things  revealed. 

«  The  inward  difpofitions  of  this  excellent  man  are 
beft  feen  in  his  writings ;  and  the  whole  of  his  outw’ard 
behaviour  and  converfation  was  the  conRant  pra&ice  of 
what  he  preached  ;  as  w7e  are  allured  by  the  concurring 
teRimony  of  feveral  refpe&able  perfons  w'ho  knew  him. 
How  unfuitable  then  would  panegyric  be,  wrhere  the 
fubject  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  therefore  let  it  fiftfice 
to  fay,  that  after  he  began  to  appear  publicly,  you  fee 
him  as  a  profeiTor,  earnefl  at  once  to  improve  his  fcho- 
lars  in  human  and  facrcd  learning  -,  as  a  paftor,  he  ceafed 
not  to  preach  the  w-ord,  to  exhort,  to  reprove,  and  to 
rebuke  with  all  authority  :  and  as  a  profefibr  of  divinity, 
he  bellowed  the  utmoR  pains  to  convince  the  candidates 
for  the  miniRry,  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  that 
high  office  ;  that  it  wras  not  to  be  followed  for  lucre, 
but  purely  to  promote  the  worfnip  of  God  and  the  fal- 
vation  of  men.  Again,  if  we  confider  his  private  life, 
how  meek,  how7  charitable,  and  how  felf- denied  !  how 
difinterefied  in  all  things,  how  refigned  to  the  divine 
will !  and  above  all,  how  refined  his  fentiments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  love  of  God  !  How7  amiable  muR  he  then 
appear  !  How  wrorthy  of  imitation,  and  of  the  univerfal 
regret  at  his  death  !  In  this  light  we  fee  clearly  that  the 
memory  of  the  juft  is  blefled. 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  in- 
#  ceffant  ftudy,  and  about  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  which  wafted  him  by 
Row7  degrees.  But  during  the  whole  time  of  his  fick- 
nefs  he  behaved  wdth  the  utmoft  relignation,  nor  did  he 
ever  fhow  the  leaft  impatience. 

When  his  friends  came  to  vifit  him,  he  w-ould  fay, 

“  he  had  reafon  to  blefs  God  it  was  no  worfe  with 
him  than  it  was.  And  (fays  he)  when  you  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  do  not  think, 
me  a  better  man  than  I  am  ;  but  look  on  me,  as  indeed 
I  am,  a  miferable  finner.”  Upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  1678  be  died,  in  the  greateft  calmnefs,  in  the 


twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Scougjd 
King’s  College  church  in  Old  Aberdeen.  The  prlnci-  II  • 
pal  work  of  Scougal  is  a  finall  treatife  inlitled,  The 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  This  book  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  fublime  fpirit  of  piety  which  it  breathes, 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  Ryle  *,  qualities 
for  w7hich  few  Englifli  writers  were  diRinguiftied  before 
the  revolution. 

SCOUTS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  generally  liorfemen 
fent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  at  the  di- 
Ranee  of  a  mile  or  twTo,  to  ditcover  the  enemy,  and  give 
the  general  an  account  of  what  they  fee. 

SCRATCH  pans,  in  the  Englilh  falt-wrorks,  a  name 
given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  uf:ally  made 
about  a  foot  and  an  halt  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by 
which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook  when  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  ufe  is  to  receive  a 
felenitic  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  foft  /cratch, 
which  falls  during  the  evaporation  of  the  fait- water* 

See  the  article  Sea-SALT. 

SCREED,  with  plaRerers,  is  the  floated  work  behind- 
a  cornice,  and  is  only  necefiary  w’hen  a  cornice  is  to  be 
executed  without  bracketing. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  fix  mechanical  powers,  is  a  cy¬ 
linder  cut  into  feveral  concave  furfaces,  or  rather  a  chan- 
nel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  carrying  on  twro 
fpiral  planes  the  whole  length  of  the  ferew,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  always  equally  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  progrefs,  and  alfo 
inclined  to  the  bafe  of  it  in  the  fame  angle.  See  Me¬ 
chanics,  p.  66,  N°  13 1. 

Archimedes's Sc  RE  iv.  See  Hydrodynamics,  N° 3  28. 

Endlefs  or  Perpetual  SCREW ,  one  fo  fitted  in  a  com¬ 
pound  machine  as  to  turn  a  dented  wheel  $  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  may  be  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to  an 
end.  See  Mechanics,  p.  67.  N°  135. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  nBD  fepher,  is  very  common  in 
feripture,  and  has  feveral  fignifications.  It  fignifies, 

1.  A  clerk,  writer,  or  fecretary.  This  was  a  very 
confiderable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  in  which  the  feripture  often  mentions  the  fe- 
cretaries  as  the  firft  officers  of  the  crown.  Seraiah  wTas 
feribe  or  fecretary  to  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.). 

Shevah  and  Sliemaiah  exercifed  the  fame  office  under 
the  fame  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.).  In  Solomon’s  time 
we  find  Elihoreph  and  Ahia  fecret aries  to  that  prince 
(1  Kings  iv.  4.)  \  Shebna  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xix.  2  )  }  and  Shaphan  under  Jofiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8,.). 

As  there  w-ere  but  few  in  thofe  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  of  a  feribe  or  waiter  wras  very  con— 
fiderable. 

2.  A  feribe  is  put  for  a  commiffary  or  mufler-mafler 
of  an  army,  v/ho  makes  the  review  of  the  troops,  keeps 
the  lift  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reign 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  Jell  the  feribe- 
who  had  under  his  hand  the  king’s  armies  (  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  11.).  And  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  faid 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  among  other  confiderable  per¬ 
fons,  took  the  principal  {bribe  of  the  hoft,  or  fecretary 
at  w-ar,  which  muftered  the  people  of  the  land  (2  Kings  - 
xxv.  19.)* 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  fkilful  man,  a  do&or 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  underftands  affairs. 

Jonathan,  David’s  uncle  by  the  father’s  fide,  was  a 

coanfelloi^ 
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Scribe  eounfellor,  a  wife  man,  and  a  feribe  (i  Chr.  xxvii.  32.). 
Scriboniu?  ^aruc^»  t^le  difciple  and  fecretary  to  Jeremiah,  is  called 

< - a  feribe  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26.).  And  Ezra  is  celebrated 

as  a  Ikilful  feribe  in  the  law  of  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  6.). 
The  feribes  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gofpel,  were  public  writers  and  profelfed 
doflors  of  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained  to 
the  people.  Some  place  the  original  of  feribes  under 
Moles :  but  their  name  does  not  appear  till  under  the 
judges.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  wars  of  Barak  againft 
Sifera,  u  out  of  Machir  came  down  governors,  and  ©ut 
of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.” 
(Judges  v.  14.).  Others  think  that  David  firft  inftitu- 
ted  them,  when  he  eltablifhed  the  feveral  claffes  of  the 
prielfs  and  Levites.  The  feribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  faid  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  6000  men 
of  them  wTere  conftituted  officers  and  judges  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  4.)  ;  among  whom  it  is  reafonable  to  think  the 
feribes  were  included.  For  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  6.  we  read 
of  Shemaiah  the  feribe,  one  of  the  Levites  \  and  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  we  find  it  written,  “  Of  the  Levites 
that  were  feribes  and  officers.” 

The  feribes  and  doflors  of  the  law,  in  the  feripture 
phrafe,  mean  the  fame  thing  \  and  he  that  in  Mat.  xxii. 
35.  is  called  a  doElor  of  the  i aw ,  or  a  lawyer ,  in  Mark 
xii.  28.  is  named  a  feribe ,  or  one  of  the  feribes .  And  as 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  chiefly 
confifted  in  pharifaical  traditions,  and  in  the  ufe  that 
was  made  of  them  to  explain  the  feripture  ;  the  great- 
efl  number  of  the  doftors  of  the  law,  or  of  the  feribes, 
were  Pharifees  \  and  we  almoft  always  find  them  joined 
together  in  feripture.  Each  of  them  valued  themfelves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  lawr,  upon  their  fludying 
and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxii.  52.)  :  they  had  the  key  of 
knowledge,  and  fat  in  Mofes’s  chair  (Mat.  xxiii.  2.). 
Epiphanius,  and  the  author  of  the  Recognitions  impu¬ 
ted  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the  feribes  among  the  fe£ls 
of  the  Jews  \  but  it  is  certain  they  made  no  fe£f  by 
themfelves  ;  they  were  only  diftinguilhed  by  their  fludy 
of  the  law. 

SCRIBONIUS,  Largus,  an  ancient  phyfician  in 
the  reign  of  Auguflus  or  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of 
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feveral  works  j  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  of  John  Scrimzeor, 
Rhodius.  U~,'Y ' 

SCRIMZEOR  or  Scrimgeour,  Henry ,  an  eminent 
reftorer  of  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the  year 
1506.  He  traced  his  defeent  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Scrimzeours  of  Didupe  or  Dudhope,  who  obtain¬ 
ed  the  office  of  hereditary  ftandardffiearers  to  the  kings 
of  Scotland  in  1057. 

At  the  grammar-fehool  of  Dundee  our  author  ac¬ 
quired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  an  uncommon 
degree  of  perfe&ion,  and  that  in  a  lhorter  time  than 
many  fcholars  before  him.  At  the  univerfiiy  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  his  fuccefsful  application  to  philofophy  gained 
him  great  applaufe.  The  next  feene  of  his  ftudies  was 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  their  more  particular  obje£I 
the  civil  law.  Two  of  the  moft  famous  civilians  of  that 
age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Duaren  (a),  were 
then  giving  their  leflures  to  crowded  circles  at  Bourges. 

The  fame  of  thefe  profeffors  occafioned  his  removal  from 
Paris  \  and  for  a  confiderable  time  he  profecuted  his 
ffudies  under  their  dire&ion. 

At  Bourges  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot,  Greek  pro- 
feffor  in  that  city,  well  known  in  the  learned  wTorld  by 
his  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  diftinguilhed  af¬ 
terwards  by  his  advancement  to  great  honours  in  the 
church,  and  finally  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  this  eminent  per- 
fon,  Mr  Scrimzeor  engaged  in  the  education  of  two 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bucherel,  whom  he 
inftru&ed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  other  branches  of 
literature,  calculated  to  accomplifh  them  for  their  ftation 
in  life. 

This  connexion  introduced  him  to  Bernard  Borne- 
tel  bifliop  of  Rennes,  a  perfon  famed  in  the  political 
world  for  having  ferved  the  ftate  in  many  honourable 
embaffies.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  this  prelate  to 
accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr  6crimzeor  greatly  enlarged 
the  fphere  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  by  his  conver- 
fation  and  connexion  with  moft  of  the  diftinguilhed  fcho¬ 
lars  of  that  country.  The  death  of  Francis  Spira  (b) 
happened  during  his  vilit  to  Padua  5  and  as  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduft  of  this  remarkable  perfon  at  that  time 

engaged 


(a)  “  Francis  Duaren  was  the  firft  of  the  French  civilians  who  purged  the  chair  in  the  civil  law  fchools  from 
the  barbarifms  of  the  Gloflaries,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jurifprudence.  As  he  did 
not  defire  to  lhare  that  glory  with  any  one,  he  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  reputation  of  his  colleague 
Eguinard  Baron,  who  alfo  mixed  good  literature  wTith  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  This  jealoufy  put  him  upon 
compoling  a  work,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  leflen  the  efteem  that  people  had  for  his  colleague.  The  maxim, 
4  Pafciti/r  in  vivis  livor  ;  pof  fata  qniefcitj  was  verified  remarkably  in  him  \  for  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he 
fhowred  himfelf  moft  zealous  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  a  monument  to  the  honour  of  the 
deceafed.”  From  the  Tranflation  of  Bayle’s  Di&.  of  1710,  p.  1143*4.  «. 

(b)  Francis  Spira  was  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation  at  Cittadella  in  the  Venetian  ftate,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  accufed  before  John  de  la  Cal’a,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Benevento,  the  pope’s  nuncio  at  Venice.  He  made  fome  conceffions,  and  alked  pardon  of  the  papal 
minifter  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  infilled  on  a  public  recantation.  Spira  was  exceedingly  averfe  to  this 
meafure  j  but  at  the  preffing  inftances  of  his  wife  and  friends,  who  reprefented  to  him  that  he  mull  lofe  his  prac¬ 
tice  and  ruin  his  affairs  by  perfifting  againft  it,  he  at  laft  complied.  Shortly  after  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
loft  his  health,  and  was  removed  to  Padua  for  the  advice  of  phyficians  and  divines  \  but  his  diforders  augmented. 
The  recantation,  which  he  faid  he  had  made  from  cowardice  and  intereft,  filled  his  mind  with  continual  horror 
and  remorfe  ;  infomuch  that  he  fometimes  imagined  that  he  felt  the  torments  of  the  damned.  No  means  being 
found  to  reftore  either  his  health  or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  1348  he  fell  a-vi£lim  to  his  miferable  fituation.  See 
Collyer’s  Di£t.— Spira. 
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Scrimzeor.  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  Mr  Scrimzeor  is 
'  faid  to  have  collefled  memoirs  of  him  in  a  publication 
entitled,  “  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by  Henry  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  This  performance,  however,  does  not  appear  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  works. 

After  he  had  ftored  his  mind  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  and  Fatisfied  his  curioilty  as  a  travel¬ 
ler,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  revifiled  Scotland.  He 
might  without  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 
various  knowledge  which  he  had  trealured  up  would 
have  won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  countrymen. 
An  ambition  of  being  ufefully  diltinguilhed  among  them 
as  a  man  of  letters  is  juftly  fuppofed  the  principal  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  defire  to  return  :  but  the  moft  fanguine  pro¬ 
jects  of  life  are  often  ftrangely  diverted  by  accident, 
or  rather  perhaps  arc  invilibly  turned  by  Providence, 
from  their  purpofed  courfe.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  on  his 
journey  homewards,  was  to  pafs  through  Geneva.  His 
fame  had  long  forerun  his  footfteps.  The  fyndics  and 
other  magiftrates,  on  his  arrival,  requelled  him  to  fet 
up  the  profefliorj  of  philofophy  in  that  city  ;  piomifing 
a  compenfation  fuitable  to  the  exertion  of  his  talents. 
He  accepted  the  propofal,  and  eftablilhed  the  philofo- 
phical  chair. 

After  he  had  taught  for  fome  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  houfe 
was  confumed,  and  himfelf  reduced  to  great  diitrefs. 
His  late  pupils,  the  Bucherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  fent  a  confiderable  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  his  relief. 

At  this  time  fiourilhed  at  Auglburg  that  famous 
mercantile  family  (c),  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fugger 
was  then  its  reprefentative  5  a  man  pofTefled  of  prodi¬ 
gious  wealth,  paffionately  fond  of  literature,  a  great 
collector  of  books  and  manufcripts,  and  a  munificent 
patron  of  learned  men.  Being  informed,  by  means  of 
his  literary  correfpondence,  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  Mr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  houfe,  he 
immediately  fent  him  a  preding  invitation  to  accept 
an  afylum  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could  be  re- 
eftabliihed.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  gladly  availing  himfelf  of 
fuch  a  hofpitable  kindnefs,  loft  no  time  in  going  to  Ger¬ 


many. 

Whilft  refiding  at  Augfburg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  patron’s  library 
by  vaft  collections,  purchafed  from  every  corner  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Manufcripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
were  then  of  ineftimable  value,  and  feem  to  have  been 
more  particularly  the  objeff  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  re- 
fe  arches. 

He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawning  indolence  amidft 
thefe  treafures,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  coileClor, 
leave  them  unenjoyed.  As  librarian,  he  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  ad  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary 
feraglio.  He  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
its  Grand  Saltan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will  among 
furrounding  beauties.  He  compofed  many  works  of 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


great  learning  and  ingenuity,  whilft  he  continued  in  a  Scrimzeor. 
fituation  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  views  and  habits 
of  a  fcholar. 

When  his  manufcripts  were  ready  for  the  prefs,  he 
was  defirous  of  returning  to  Geneva  to  print  them.  His 
patron,  Fugger,  recommended  him  for  this  purpofe  to 
the  very  learned  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  his  penfioners, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  printers  in 
Europe. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  1563,  he  was 
earneftly  folicited  by  the  magiftrates  to  relume  the 
chair  of  philofophy.  Notwithilanding  his  compliance, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  the  dedication  of  much  of  his 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfics,  he,  two  years  afterwards, 
infiituLed  a  courfe  of  le&ures  in  the  civil  law,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  firft  founder  and  profeffor  at 
Geneva. 

As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  this  city,  he 
hoped,  amidft  his  other  occupations,  to  profecute  the 
great  objeCI  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of  his  va¬ 
rious  works.  But  a  fufpicion  which  Henry  Stephens 
entertained,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fet  up  a  rival 
prefs  at  Geneva,  occafioned  great  diflenfions  between 
them.  The  refult  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the  republic 
of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  life,  was  deprived  of 
his  valuable  productions.  They  fell  moft  of  them  at 
his  death  into  the  hands  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  has 
been  accufed  of  publilhing  confiderable  portions  of  them 


as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  feveral  perform¬ 
ances  will  give  an  idea  of  his  extenfive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Athe- 
nteus’s  (d)  DeipnofophiJIs ,  or  Table- converfations  of  Phi- 
lofophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity  5  having  firft 
collated  feveral  manufcripts  of  his  author.  This  work 
Cafaubon  publilhed  at  Leyden  in  16005  but  without 
diftinguilhing  his  own  notes  from  thefe  of  Scrimzeor. 

A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author’s  literary  remains. 
Thefe  were  publiftied  in  Cafaubon’s  Parifian  edition  of 
Strabo,  1620.  Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  juf- 
tice  due  to  Scrimzeor’s  literary  fame,  notwithftanding 
the  violent  animofity  which  had  fubfifted  betwixt  them, 
reproaches  Cafaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottilh  critic’s 
lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgement. — - 
Dempfter  allures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  manufeript 
letters,  mentions  his  defign  of  publilhing  this  perform¬ 
ance  5  whence,  it  is  probable,  that  his  work  appeared 
to  himfelf  of  confiderable  confequence,  and  had  taken 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Cafaubon,  in  his 
ampl?  notes  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  Strabo’s  text, 
makes  no  confelfion  of  having  derived  any  thing  from 
Scrim zeor,  it  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  in  an  epiftle 
to  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic’s  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  into 
his  hands,  Cafaubon  acknowledges  how  very  ufeful  to 
him  they  might  be  made  5  for  fpeaking  there  of  his  in- 
5  F  tended 


(c)  They  were  ennobled  by  the  emperor  in  1510,  under  the  title  of  Barons  of  Kirkberg  and  Weiffenborn. 

(d)  Athenceus  was  a  grammarian  of  Naucrates  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  fecond  century.  His  Deipnofophiftas 
is  a  very  curious  and  learned  work,  in  15  books.  It  \s  full  of  interefting  anecdotes  and  deferiptions  of  ancient  man¬ 
ners,  and  has  preferred  many  relics  of  Grecian  poetry  not  to  be  found  elfewhcre. 
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•  tended  edition  of  Strabo,  he  fays,  u  It  cannot  be  ex- 
p relied  how  much  atfiftance  I  may  obtain  from  your 
notes  of  Scrimzeor.” 

Edward  Herrifon,  a  Scottifh  author,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Plutarch’s  Book  concerning  the  Inccnliflencies 
of  the  Stoics,  informs  us,  that  Scrimzeor  collated  dif¬ 
ferent  manuferipts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  This 
undertaking  appears  faflicient  to  have  occupied  half  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Every  one  knows  how  vo¬ 
luminous  an  author  was  the  philofopher,  the  hifiorian, 
and  orator  of  Chan  one  a.  Whether  our  learned  critic 
had  meant  to  publilh  an  edition  of  Plutarch’s  works  is 
not  known  ;  but  fucli  an  intention  feems  highly  probable 
from  this  laborious  enterprife  of  collating  them. 

The  to  books  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  Philofophers,  were 
collated  from  various  manuferipts  by  Scrimzeor.  His 
correfted  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  came  alfo  into  Cafaubon’s  poffeffion,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  Biographer,  printed  at  Paris  in 
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The  works  of  Phornutus  and  Phlrephatus  were  alfo 
among  the  collations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.  To  the  latter 
of  thefe  authors  he  made  fuch  conliderable  additions, 
that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  Thefe  were 
two  ancient  authors  who  explain  the  fables  of  the  hea¬ 
then  deities.  The  former  wrote  De  Nature  Deorum , 
feu  de  Fabuktrum  Poetfcarum  AHegoriis  Speculation  “  On 
the  Nature  of  tire  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fidlions  of 
the  Poets.”  The  latter  entitled  his  book  An w,  Sive 
&  falfis  Narrationilus,  “  Things  incredible,  or  concern¬ 
ing  falfe  Relations.”  Thefe  works  w^ere  printed  at  Ba- 
iil,  1570  j  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  uncertain. 
They  have  been  pubkfhed  fince  in  both  languages. 

The  manuferipts  of  them  were  for  fome  time  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of 
his  unck  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland 
in  1  >73,  had  been  added  to  it.  What  became  of  this 
valuable  bequefl  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Our  learned  philologer  alfo  left  behind  him  in  manu- 
feript  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  AEIchines,  and  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiilory  of  Eufebius,  all  caie- 
f ally  collated. 

Among  his  literary  remains  was  a  colle&ion  of  his 
Latin  epiilles.  The  men  of  letters  in  the  15th  and 
:16th  centuries  feem  to  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is 
called,  more  united  and  compadl  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
by  an  epiftolary  intercourfe  in  the  Latin  language,  then 
the  univerfal  medium  of  literature  and  fcience.  This 
general  fpirit  of  communication  could  not  but  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  as 
well  as  to  the  pleafure,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  impor¬ 
tance,  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  its  purfu.it.  The 
intercourfe  and  union  of  enlightened  men,  able  and  dif- 
pofed  to  promote  the  hnppinefs  of  their  fellow- creatures, 
cannot  be  too  clofe.  From  fucli  intelledtual  combina¬ 
tion  alone  it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and 
political  principles,  to  its  greateft  attainable  degree,  can 
ever  be  expe&ed  \  or,  in  other  words,  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercifed  his 
pen,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  immediately  pu¬ 
blished  by  himfelf  but  his  Tranflation  pf  Juftinian’s  No- 
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vels  into  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1 558,  Scrimzeor, 
and  again  with  Holoander’s  Latin  verfion  at  Antwerp  Scripture.  * 
in  1575.  This  work  has  been  highly  extolled,  both 
for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  accuracy  of  its  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  feme  rcfpc&able  opi¬ 
nions,  to  hold  its  eftimation  as  long  as  any  ufe  or  me¬ 
mory  of  the  civil  law  {hall  ex  ill. 

A  Latin  tran  flat  ion  of  the  BaSUca,  or  Bafilics,  as 
they  are  called  by  our  civilians,  is  the  lafl  we  have  to 
mention  of  this  author’s  performances.  T  his  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Homan  Laws,  which  the  eaflern  emperors 
Bafil  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  fifth  century,  com¬ 
manded  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  which  pre- 
ferved  their  authority  till  the  diflolution  of  the  eaflern 
empire.  The  Bafilics  comprehend  the  inflitutes,  di- 
gefts,  code,  and  novels,  and  feme  of  the  edidls  of  Jufli- 
nian  and  other  emperors.  Of  60  original  books,  41 
only  remain.  Mr  Scrimzeor  collated  them  with  vari¬ 
ous  manuferipts,  probably  before  he  commenced  his 
tranflation. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  learned  labours  of 
this  profound  fcholar  and  critic,  it  will  be  concluded, 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  his  life,  although  long,  was 
fpent  in  his  library,  and  that  the  biographer,  having 
now  terminated  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  diftant  from  the  conclufion  of  his  life.  Diffe¬ 
rent  years  have  been  afiigned  for  the  time  of  his  death  j 
but  it  appears  meft  likely,  from  a  comparifon  of  the 
different  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  happened  very 
near  the  expiration  of  1571,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fucceeding  year,  about  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  character  iftic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few.  but 
they  are  prominent  and  ffriking,  and  remote  peflerity 
may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  refpefh  His 
induflry  and  perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
and  erudition  were  equalled  only  by  the  exquifite  judge¬ 
ment  which  he  difplayed  in  his  critical  annotations  and 
commentaries  on  the  errors  and  obfcuritics  of  ancient 
books  and  manuferipts, 

His  acquifitions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
languages,  were  reckoned  much  beyond  thofe  of  moll 
of  the*  profeffed  linguifts  of  his  time.  The  great  Cu- 
jacius  ufed  to  fay,  “  That  he  never  quitted  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor’s  converfation  without  having  learned  fome  thing 
new.”  But  that  which -gave  peculiar  grace  to  fuch  fu- 
periority,  was  the  amiable  modefly  which  on  all  oc- 
cafions  was  obferved  to  accompany  it.  From  the  com¬ 
mendation  given  him  by  the  illuffrious  civilian  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  brood,  with 
a  jealous  referve,  over  unlocked  treasures  of  erudition  j 
but  that,  confcious  of  poffefiing  ftores  too  ample  to  be 
foon  exhaufted,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  avoided  an 
oftentatious  profufion  of  them,  he  obliged  and^delight- 
ed  his  friends  by  a  liberal  communication.  From  the 
period  at  which  he  lived,  confidered-  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  ftudies,  and  In* abilities  in  profecuting 
them,  he  may  be  defervedly  ranked  among  thofe  emi¬ 
nent  characters  who  have  moft  fuccefsfully  contributed 
their  exertions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  .  T 

SCRIPTURE  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  Scriptures 
Scripture,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  is  of  the  fame  import  of  tl^  Old 
with  writing ,  fignifying  “  any  thing  written.”  It  is,Tefta_  w 
however,  commonly  nfed  to  denote  the  writings  of  the  nsents. 
Old  and  New  Teftaments  3  which  are  fometimes  called 

the 
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Scripture,  the  Scriptures,  fometimes  the  /acred  or  holy  Scriptures , 
***-J*~~\  and  fometimes  canonical  Scripture .  Thele  books  are 
called  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are 
the  molt  important  of  all  writings  )  they  are  faid  to  be 
holy  or  j acred  on  account  of  the  facred  doftrines  which 
they  teach )  and  they  are  termed  canonical \  becaufe  when 
their  number  and  authenticity  were  afeertained,  their 
names  were  inferted  in  ecclefialtical  canons ,  to  diftin- 
guiffi  them  from  other  books)  which,  being  of  no  au¬ 
thority,  were  kept  as  it  were  out  of  fight,  and  there¬ 
fore  ft yled  apocryphal  (a). 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament  may  be  pro¬ 
ved  from  the  character  of  the  Jews,  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  and  from  teftimony. 

i.  The  charnfter  of  the  Jews  affords  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumptive  evidence  that  they  have  not  forged  or  corrupt¬ 
ed  the  Old  Teftament.  Were  a  perfon  brought  before 
a  court  of  juftice  on  fufpicion  of  forgery,  and  yet  no 
\prefumptive  Or  polilive  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be 
produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  farther,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were 
inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  the  accufed  )  if  it 
tended  to  expofe  to  difgrace  and  reproach  his  gene¬ 
ral  principles  and  conduft)  or  if  we  were  aftlired  that 
he  confidcred  forgery  as  an  impious  -and  abominable 
crime — it  would  require  very  ftrong  teftimony  to  efta- 
blifh  his  guilt.  The  cafe  now  mentioned  cofrefponds 
exaftly  with  the  charafter  and  ft tuation  of  the  Jews. 
If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
he  muft  have  been,  impelled  to  fo  bold  and  dangerous 
an  enterprife  by  fome  very  powerful  motive.  It  could 
not  be  national  pride,  for  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  thefe 
books  which  does  not  feverely  cenfure  the  national  man¬ 
ners.  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame  \  for  that  paf- 
ffon  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  na¬ 
tional  charafter  ;  and  the  punifhment,  if  detected,  would 
have  been  infamy  and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could 
not  produce  fuch  a  forgery  )  for  no  wealth  was  to  be 
gained. 

The  Jews  were  felefted  from  among  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  and  preferved  a  diftinft  people  from  the 
time  of  their  emigration  from  Egypt  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  a  period  of  892  years.  The  principal  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  felefted  was  to  prelerve  in  a 
world  running  headlong  into  idolatry  the  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  be  the  guardians 
of  thofe  facred  books  that  contained  the  prophecies 
which  were  to  prove  to  fixture  ages  the  divine  million  of 
the  Redeemer  or  mankind.  To  fit  them  for  thefe  im¬ 
portant  trufts,  the  fpirit  of  their  laws  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion  had  the  ftrongeft  tendency.  Miracles 
were  openly  performed,  to  convince  them  that  the  God 
of  Ifrael  was  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  he  alone 
was  to  be  worfhipped.  Public  calamities  always  befel 
them  when  they  became  apoftates  to  their  God  ;  yet 
they  continued  violently  attached  to  idolatry  till  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  made  them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  two  oppofite  charafters  at  different 
periods  of  their  hiftory  :  At  firft  they  w’ere  addifted  to 
idolatry  *,  afterwards  they  acquired  a  ftrong  antipathy 
again  ft  it. 
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Had  any  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  been  forged  Scripture^ 
before  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  when  the  Jews  v/ere  ~ 
devoted  to  idolatry,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  ifti- 
poftor  vrould  have  inveighed  fo  ftrongly  againft  this 
vice,  and  fo  often  imputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
ftate  5  fince  by  fuch  conduft  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  to  thofe  ido¬ 
latrous  mbnarchs  w’ho  perfecuted  the  prophets  ? 

But  it  may  next  be  fuppofed,  that  “  the  facred  books 
vrere  forged  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the 
principles  of  the  Jew’s  would  lead  them  to  inveigh 
againft  the  W’orfhip  of  idols.  But  thefe  principles  would 
furely  never  lead  them  to  expofe  the  character  of  their 
anceftors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride,  or  a  higher 
veneration  for  their  anceftors,  than  the  Jews.  Miracles 
and  prophecies  ceafed  foon  after  their  return  to  Jeru- 
falem  j  and  from  that  period  their  refpeft  for  the  facred 
books  approached  to  fuperftition.  They  preferved  them 
with  pious  care,  they  read  them  often  in  their  fyna* 
gogues,  and  they  confidcred  every  attempt  to  alter  the 
text  as  an  aft  of  facrilege.  Is  it  poffible  that  fuch  men 
could  be  guilty  of  forger}’,  or  could  falfe  writings  be 
eafily  impofed  on  them  ?  4 

2.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  books  of  the  Old 

Teftament  that  proves  them  to  have  been  written  by  ftenec^and 

different  perfons,  and  at  diftant  periods )  and  enables  us 

with  precifton  to  afeertain  a  time  at  or  before  which 

they  muft  have  been  compofed.  It  is  an  undeniable 

faft  that  Hebrew7  ceafed  to  be  the  living  language  of 

the  Jews  during  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  and  that  the 

Jewiili  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general 

written  either  in  Chaldee  or  in  Greek.  The  Jew’s  of M&rjh  on. 

Paleftine,  fome  ages  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 

v  —  -  p  —  7  ticity  of 


ere  unable,  without  the  nfliftance  of  a  Chaldee  para-  the  five 
irafe,  to  underftand  the  Hebrew  origins!.  It  necef-  books  oj 


wer 

phrale,  to  underttand  the  Hebrew  origin 
farily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  writ-^0-^* 
ten  in  pure  Hebrew7  was  compofed  either  before  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  This  be¬ 
ing  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  ftep  farther,  and  con¬ 
tend  that  the  period  which  elapfed  between  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  moft  ancient  and  the  mod  modern  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament  uras  very  conhderable 5  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  moft  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  w’ere  written  many  ages  before  the  Babylonilh 
captivity. 

No  language  continues  ftationary  ;  and  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  tongues,  paffed  through  the  feveral  ftages  of 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If  therefore, 
on  comparifon,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  found  to  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  ftyle,  but  alfo 
in  regard  to  charafter  and  cultivation,  we  have  ftrong 
internal  marks  that  they  were  compofed  at  different 
and  diftant  periods.  No  claffical  fcholar  would  believe, 
independent  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  that  the  poems 
aferibed  to  Homer  were  written  in  the  age  of  Demof- 
thenes,  the  Orations  of  Demofthenes  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen,  or  the  Commentaries  of  Origen  in  the  time  of 
Lafcaris  and  Chryfoloras.  for  the  very  fame  reafon, 
it  is  certain  that  the  five  books  w’hich  are  aferibed  to 
Mofes  were  not  written  in  the  time  of  I>avid,  the 
5  F  2  Pfalms 
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Scripture.  Pfalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Ifaiah,  nor  the  prophe- 
cies  0f  Ifaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi )  and  fmce  the 
Hebrew  became  a  dead  language  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,  the  book  of  Malachi  could  not 
have  been  written  much  later.  Before  that  period 
therefore  were  written  the  prophecies  of  Ilaiah,  ftill 
earlier  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  much  earlier  than  thefe 
^  the  books  which  are  afcribed  to  Mofes. 
from  tefti-  3.  Let  us  now  confider  the  evidence  of  teftimony  for 
nionjc  pfie  Authenticity  of  the  Old  1  eft ament.  As  the  Jews 
were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  we  fhould  derive  much 
evidence  from  the  hiflorians  of  thofe  nations  :  it  is  to 
the  Jews  alone  we  mult  look  for  information.  But  it 
lias  unfortunately  happened  that  few  of  their  works  ex¬ 
cept  the  Scriptures  themfelves  have  been  preferved  to 
poiterity.  Jofephus  is  the  molt  ancient  of  the  Jewifli 
hiflorians  to  whom  we  can  appeal.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  Old  Ted  ament  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  poeti¬ 
cal  books.  No  man,  fays  he,  hath  ever  dared  to  add 
or  take  away  from  them.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  ether 
books  were  written  after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  j  but 
as  they  were  not  compofed  by  prophets,  they  were  not 
reckoned  worthy  of  the  fame  credit. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it 
is  impofiible  that  any  material  alterations  or  corruptions 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  the  Old  I  efta- 
ment ;  for  they  have  been  in  the  hands  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  any  alterations,  the  Chriftians  would 
have  deteded  and  expofed  them  5  nor  would  the  Jews 
have  been  lefs  fevere  again  ft  the  Chriftians  if  they  had 
corrupted  the  lacred  text.  But  the  copies  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  agree  }  and  therefore  we  juftly 
conclude,  that  the  Old  Teftsment  is  ftill  pure  and  un¬ 
corrupted. 

The  divifion  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pfalms,  correfponds  with  that  of 
Jofephus.  We  have  therefore  fufficient  evidence,  it  is 
hoped,  to  convince  even  a  deift,  that  the  Old  1  eftament 
exifted  at  that  time.  And  if  the  deift  will  only  allow, 
that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  perfonage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir¬ 
reproachable  charaCler,  he  will  acknowledge  that  we 
draw  a  fair  conclusion  when  we  aftert  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  not  corrupted  in  bis  time  :  for  when  he  ac- 
ttifed  the  Pharifees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effefl  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  he  injoined  Iris  hearers  to 
fearch  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  exifted.  But  we  are  allured,  by  very  re- 
fpc<ffable  authority,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  J  efta- 
ment  was  fixed  fome  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  tire  author  of  Eccle- 
fiafticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of 
*  Ecclefi-  Ifaiah  *,  Jeremiah  f,  and  Ezekiel  J,  and  mentions  thefe 
aftiens  prophets  by  name.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  twelve  minor 
xlviii.  22.  prophets  J.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  prologue,  that 
±  xljx*  s*  *‘le  ^aw  an^  prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,,  ex- 
m  xjj**  jq#  ifted  at  the  fame  period.  The  book  of  Ecclefiafticus, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  beft  cluonologers, 
was  written  in  Syriac  about  A.  M.  37/2,  that  is,  232 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was  tranftated  into 
Greek  in  the  next  century  by  the  grandfep  of  the  au¬ 


thor.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  tranflator  :  but  Scripture, 
this  circumftance  does  not  diminilh  the  evidence  for  thev~^~' 
antiquity  of  Scripture  j  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers, 
were  ltudied  by  his  grandfather  :  a  fufficient  proof  that 
they  exifted  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic  books  of  a 
more  ancient  date,  except  the  facred  writings  them¬ 
felves,  have  reached  our  time,  we  can  afeend  no  higher 
in  fearch  of  teftimony. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  hiftorical  fafr, 
which  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  lawT  of  Mofes  at  the 
difiolution  of ‘the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  when  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Afiyria  by  Shalmanefer,  and  dif- 
perfed  among  the  provinces  of  that  extenfive  empire  ; 
that  is,  about  741  years  before  Chrift.  It  was  about 
that  time  the  Samaritans  were  traniported  from  Afiyria 
to  repeople  the  country,  which  the  ten  captive  tribes 
of  Ifrael  had  formerly  inhabited.  The  pofterity  of  the 
Samaritans  ftill  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  preferved  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  written 
in  old  Hebrew  chara£iers  (fee  Philology,  N°  28). 
and  therefore  muft  have  exifted  before  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  fo  violent  were  the  animefities  which  fub~_ 
fifted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  that  in  no  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  hiftory  would  the  one  nation  have  received 
any  books  from  the  other.  I  hey  muft  therefore  have 
received  them  at  their  firft  fettlcment  in  Samaria  from 
the  captive  prieft  whom  the  Afiyrian  monarch  fent  to 
teach  them  how  they  jfhould  fear  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xvii.).  6 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  both  Jewifli  J^ca^o« 
and  Chriftian  writers  agree,  was  completed  by  Ezra  an^xeRaemCpit 
fome  of  his  immediate  fucceflors  (fee  Bible).  In  ourfettjt£j. 
copies  the  facred  books  are  divided  into  39.  The  Jews 
reckoned  only  22,  correfponding  to  the  number  of  let¬ 
ters  in  the  Hebrew’  alphabet.  They  united  the  bocks 
of  Judges  and  Ruth  j  they  joined  the. two  books  of  Sa¬ 
muel  j  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  reckon¬ 
ed  one  ;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  one  *,  the  Prophecies  and 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  taken  under  the  fame 
head  ;  and  the  1 2  minor  prophets  were  confidercd  as 
one  book — fo  that  the  whole  number  of  books  in  the 
Jewifli  canon  amounted  to  22.  7 

The  Pentateuch  confifts  of  the  five  books,  Genefis,Tke  Pen- 
Exodus,  Lev.  ricus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Se-^^^ 
veral  obfervations  have  been  already  made  refpeding  the^I(*^n  ^ 
authenticity  of  thefe  under  the  article  Pentateuch  > 
but  feveral  additional  remarks  have  occurred,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  given  In  this  place.  For  many  of 
thefe  we  acknowledge  curfelves  indebted  to  a  fermGii 
publifhed  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marfli,  whofe  refearch, 
learning,  and  critical  accuracy,  will  be  acknowledged 
bv  every  reader  of  difeernment. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  have  occurred 
to  us  in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  infpiration  of  the  writer,  has  already  been  gi¬ 
ven  under  the  article  Religion,  N°  14,  &c. -which 
fee  :  But  we  (hall  in  this  place  prefen t  two  arguments 
of  a  different  kind,  which  would  be  fufficient  to 
prove  at  leaft  the  former  of  thefe  conclufions.  We  ar¬ 
gue  from  the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mofaic 
writings,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  the  ether  books  of 
Scripture. 
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From  tlie  contents  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch  therefore  conclude  that  Mofes  was  the  author;  for  there  Scripture^ 
there  arifes  a  very  ftrong  preemption  that  Mofes  was  is  reafon  to  believe  it  was  compofed  by  Ezra.”  But  v 
its  author.  The  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  lad  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  opinion,  both  Ezra  and  ^ 
books  difcovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the  events  Nehemiah  afcribe  the  book  of  the  law  to  Mofes  ^.zra  m* 
which  he  relates;  every  defcription,  both  religious  and  2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Samari-^JjJ^4' 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  prefent  at  each  tans  before  the  time  of  Ezra.  3.  it  exiiled  in  the^i.  1. 
refpe&ive  fcene  ;  and  the  legiflative  and  hiftorical  parts  reign  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  839  years  f.  f  2  Chron. 
are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  4.  It  was  in  public  life  in  the  reign  of  Jehofaphat,*-™’  4* 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later  A.  C.  912;  for  that  virtuous  prince  appointed  Levites  V^£gs 
age.  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Ex-  and  priefts  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of 
odus  of  the  conduft  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about 
Ifrael,  is  fuch  as  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  a  wri-  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the 
ter  who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at  people  5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying 
large,  but  had  frequent  accefs  to  the  court  of  its  fove-  admonitions  to  Solomon  §.  The  fame  royal  bard  makes  j  x  Kings 
reign:  and  the  minute  geographical  defcription  of  the  many  allufions  to  it  in  the  book  of  Pfalms,  and  fome-i.  3. 
paffage  through  Arabia  is  fuch,  as  could  have  been  gi-  times  quotes  it  *.  There  remains  therefore  only  one  *  Conup^ 
ven  only  by  a  man  like  Mofes,  who  had  fpent  40  years  refource  to  thofe  who  contend  that  Mofes  was  not  the 
in  the  land  of  Midian.  The  language  ilfelf  is  a  proof  author,  vi%.  that  it  was  written  in  the  period  which  Jr’xo*j^ 1 

of  its  high  antiquity,  which  appears  partly  from  the  elapfed  between  the  age  of  Jofhua  and  that  of  David.  Xxxlv.  6. 

great  fnnplicity  of  the  flyle,  and  partly  from  the  ufe  of  But  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  fettle- in  the  ori- 
archaifms  or  antiquated  expreflions,  which  in  the  days  ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  prefup-S^> 
even  of  David  and  Solomon  were  obfolete  (b).  But  pofes  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  wiitten  by  Mofes. 
the  ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  (how  6.  We  have  fatisfa&ory  evidence  that  it  exiiled  in  the the  very 

that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  bom  and  time  of  Jofhua.  Onepaffage  may  be  quoted  where  this  fame, 

educated  in  Egypt,  is  the  ufe  of  Egyptian  words ;  words  fa<51  is  Hated.  The  Divine  Being  makes  ufe  of  thele 
which  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been,  u fed  by  words  to  Jofhua ^  “  Only  be  thou  flrong,  and  very 
a  native  of  PaleHine  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum-  courageous,  that  thou  mayeft  obferve  to  do  all  accord- 
dance,  that  the  very  fame  thing  which  Mofes  had  ex-  ing  to  the  law  which  Mofes  my  fervant  commanded 
prefled  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Ifaiah,  as  thee  ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  cr  to  the  left, 
might  be  expelled  from  his  birth  and  education,  has  that  thou  may  eft  profper  whitherfoever  thou  goefl.  Thisr 
expreffed  by  a  word  that  is  purely  Hebrew  (c).  look  of  the  law  (hall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  but 

That  Mofes  w7as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro-  thou  fhalt  meditate  therein  clay  and  night,  that  thou^°^ma.f. 
ved  alfo  from  the  evidence  of  teftimony.  We  do  not  mayed  obferve  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
here  quote  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon-  therein  f.”  lo 

ginus,  or  Strabo,  becaufe  their  information  mud  have  To  the  foregoing  demondration  objections  may  beGmeral 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  We  (hall  feek  no  autho-  dated.  “  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, obje&ions 
rity  but  that  of  the  fjcceeding  facred  books  themfelves,  and  grant  that  Mofes  actually  wrote  a  work  called  the  ™;VVL'leu  • 
which  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  in  book  of  the  law ;  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it 
different  ages,  and  therefore  could  not  be  forged,  unlefs  was  the  very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his 
we  were  to  adopt  the  abfurd  opinion  that  there  was  a  name  ?  And  unlefs  you  can  Ihow  this  to  be  at  lead 
fucccffion  of  impodors  among  the  Jews  who  united  in  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.”  To  il- 
the  fame  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certainly  bed  qualified  ludrate  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  this  objection,  let  us 
to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  their  own  books.  They  apply  it  to  fome  ancient  Greek  author,  and  fee  whether 
could  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  fa£ls  recorded,  and  they  a  eladical  fcholar  would  allow  it  to  have  weight.  u  It 
could  have  no  intered  in  adopting  a  forgery.  Indeed,  is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  fpeak  of  Homer  as  an 
to  fuppofe  a  whole  nation  combined  in  committing  a  ancient  and  celebrated  poet;  it  is  true  alfo  that  they 
forgery,  and  that  this  combination  fhould  continue  for  have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  afcribe  to  him 
many  hundred  years,  would  be  the  mad  chimerical  fup-  various  paffages  that  we  find  at  prefent  in  the  Iliad  and 
pofition  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Yet  Odyfiey  :  yet  dill  there  is  a  poflibility  that  the  poems 
we  mud  make  this  fuppofition,  if  we  rejefl  the  hidori-  which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  thofe  which  we  call 
cal  fa£ts  of  the  Old  Tedament.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey ,  were  totally  diftin6l  productions.” 
the  Pentateuch  exiiled  in  the  time  cf  Chrift  and  his  Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to 
apodles  ;  for  they  not  only  mention  it,  but  quote  it.  this  objection,  not  with  a  ferious  anfwer,  but  with  a 
V  This  we  admit,”' reply  the  advocates  for  the  hvpo-  fmile  of  contempt;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his 
thefis  which  we  are  now  combating  ;  “  but  you  cannot  dignity  to  filence  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf 

to 


(r)  For  indance,  mtt  ille,  and  Mfr  purr ,  which  are  ufed  in  both  genders  by  no  other  writer  than  Mofes.  See 
Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  53.  57.  xxxviii.  21.  29. 

(cj  For  indance,  (perhaps  written  originally  and  the  *  lengthened  into  1  by  miftake),  written  by  the 
Seventy  uyj  or  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  mn,  written  by  the  Seventy  S-£y,  or  &£$.  See  La  Cro%e  Lexicon  JEgyptia - 
■cum,  art.  AXI  and  ©HBT. 

The  fame  thing  which  Mofes  expreffes  by  in»;  Gen.  xli,  2,  Ifaiah  xix.  7.  expreffes  by  for  the  Seventy  have 
txanfhled  both  of  thefe  words  by  ayt. 
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£eriptfirc.  to  the  cleared  convi&ion.  But  fl ill  more  may  be  faid 
in  defence  of  Mofes  than  in  defence  of  Homer  j  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were  not  depofited  in  any  temple 
or  facred  archive,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  the  de¬ 
valuations  of  time  ;  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of 
the  law,  as  written  by  Mofes,  was  intruded  to  the  piiefts 
and  the  elders,  preferved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  to  the  people  every  feventh  year  (d).  Sufficient 
care  therefore  was  taken  not  only  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  fpurious  production 
fliould  be  fubdititted  in  its  dead.  And  that  no  fpurious 
produ&ion  ever  has  been  fubdituted  in  the  dead  of  the 
original  compofition  of  Mofes,  appears  from  the  evidence 
both  of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For 
as  thefe  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  fome  triding 
X'ariations  (e),  to  which  every  work  is  expofed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  abfolutely  certain  that  the  five 
books  which  we  now  afcribe  to  Mofes  are  one  and  the 
fame  work  with  that  which  was  tranflated  into  Greek 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  dill  great¬ 
er  importance,  with  that  which  exifted  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  as  the  .Tews  could  have  had  no  mo¬ 
tive  whatever,  during  that  period  which  elapfed  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  Jothua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  fub- 
dituting  a  fpurious  produftion  in  dead  of  the  original 
as  written  by  Mofes,  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  attempt  the  impodure,  would  have  been  prevented  by 
the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their  lawgiver,  we 
mud  Conclude  that  our  prefent  Pentateuch  is  the  very 
11  identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Mofes. 

Particular  The  pofitive  evidence  being  now  produced,  vve  lhall 
obviated"'5  endeavour  to  anfwer  lome  particular  ohjeClions  that  have 
been  urged.  But  as  mod  of  thefe  occur  in  the  book  of 
Genefis,  w7e  ffiall  referve  them  for  feparate  examination, 
and  fhall  here  only  confider  the  objections  peculiar  to 
the  lad  four  books.  They  may  be  comprifed  under 
one  head,  viz.  expredions  and  paffages  in  thefe  books 
which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  1.  The 
Account  of  the  death  of  Mofes,  in  the  lad  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  allow  mud  have  been  added  by  lome 
fucceeding  writer  $  but  this  can  never  prove  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  fpurious.  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  among  ourfelves  than  to  fee  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  an  author  fubjoined  to  his  works,  without 
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informing  us  by  tvhem  the  narrative  was  written  ?  2.  It  Scripture, 
has  been  objeCted,  that  Mofes  always  fpcaks  of  himfelf 
in  the  third  perfon.  This  is  the  objection  of  foolifh 
ignorance,  and  therefore  fcarcely  defer ves  an  anfwer. 

We  fufped  that  fuch  perfbns  have  never  read  the  daf¬ 
fies,  particularly  Caefar’s  Commentaries,  where  the  au¬ 
thor  uniformly  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  as 
every  writer  of  corred  tade  will  do  who  refieds  on  the 
abfurdity  of  employing  the-  pronoun  of  the  fird  perfon 
in  a  work  intended  to  be  read  long  after  his  death.  (See 
Grammar,  N°  33.)  3.  As  to  the  objection,  that  in 

fome  places  the  text  is  defective,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  direded  againft  the  author,  but  againfl  fome  tran- 
feriber  \  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  is  inferted 
in  the  Samaritan.  4.  The  only  other  objedion  thatde- 
ferves  notice  is  made  from  two  paffages,  It  is  faid  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  Ramah  to  this  day  ; 
and  in  another  (Deut.  iii.  14.),  “  Jair  the  fon  of  Ma- 
naffeh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coads 
of  Gediuri  and  Maacathi,  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Bafhan-havoth-jair,  titilo  this  day?'  The 
lad  claufe  in  both  thefe  paffages  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Mofes,  but  it  was  probably  placed  in  the 
margin  by  fome  tranferiher  by  way  of  explanation,  and 
was  afterwards  by  midake  inferted  in  the  text.  Who¬ 
ever  doubts  the  truth  of  this  affertion  may  have  recourfe 
to  the  manuferipts  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  fpurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  fome 
manuferipts  are  actually  written  in  the  margin  of 
others  (f). 

That  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  at  lead  the  la  ft  four 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Mofes,  we  have  very  fatis- 
fadory  evidence  ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  didance  of 
3000  years  is  wonderful,  and  which  cannot  be  af¬ 
firmed  of  any  profane  hidory  written  at  a  much  later 
period.  12 

The  book  of  Genefis  was  evidently  not  written  by  a  Authentic 
perfon  who  was  contemporary  with  the  fads  which 
records  j  for  it  contains  the  hidory  of  2369  years,  a  Gent  (is. 
period  comprehending  almo.fi  twice  as  many  years  as  all 
the  red  of  the  hidorical  books  of  the  Old  Tedament  put 
together.  Mofes  has  been  acknowledged  the  author  of 
this  book  by  all  the  ancient  Jews  and  Chriftians  \  but  it 
has  been  matter  of  difpute  from  what  fource  he  derived 

his 


(l))  “  And  Mofes  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  pried s  the  Tons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael.  And  Mofes  commanded  them,  faying,  At  the  end  of 
every  feven  years,  in  the  folemnity  of  the  year  of  releafe,  in  the  fead  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Ifrael  is  come  to 
nppear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  fhall  choofe,  thou  (halt  read  this  law  before  all  Ifrael 
in  their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Mofes  had  made  an  end  of  wrriting  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finiffied,  that  Mofes  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  fay¬ 
ing,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  fide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.”  Deut. 
*xxi.  9 — -ii.  24 — 26.  There  is  a  paffage  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  Jofephus  :  Anterxt  uvuKUpttM  *y  kga 

Jofephi  Antiquit  at.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  §  17.  ed.  Hudfoti. 

(e)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Po/ygloi ,  p.  19.  of 
ihe  Animadverjiones  Samariticce. 

(f)  To  mention  only  two  examples.  1.  The  common  reading,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  y,ixv  trafifiarm  but  the  Codex 

Petaviar..  3.  has  r/.v  xvgtazw  in  the  margin*,  and  in  one  of  the  manuferipts  which  Beza  ufed,  this  marginal  ad¬ 
dition  has  been  obtruded  in  the  text.  See  his  note  on  this  paffage.  2.  Another  inflance  is,  1  John  ii.  27.  where 
the  genuine  reading  is  \  but  Wet  ft  ei  11  quotes  two  manuferipts,  in  which  wvg  vy,x  is  written  in  the  margih  ; 

and  this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Covelli  2.  but  into  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopia 

vtrlions. 
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Srnpturc.  his  materials  j  fome  affirming  that  all  the  fails  were  re- 
vealed  by  infpiration,  and  others  maintaining  that  he 
procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  on  tliemfelves  as  profound 
philofophers,  have  rejected  many  parts  oi  the  book  of 
Genefis  as  fabulous  and  abfurd  :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wifdom  of  philofophy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  fuch  an  opinion.  In  fail,  the  book 
of  Genefis  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philofo¬ 
phy  which  cannot  otherwife  be  explained.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  diveriities  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  defeended  from  one  pair  \  but  it  has  been 
fully  (hewn  that  all  thefe  diveriities  may  be  accounted 
for  from  natural  caufcs.  It  lias  been  reckoned  a  great 
difficulty  to  explain  how  foffil  Iliells  were  introduced 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  *,  but  the  deluge  explains 
this  fact  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo¬ 
fophers.  It  is  impoflible  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  fatisfattory  man¬ 
ner  than  is  done  in  the  account  of  the  confuiion  of 
tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel.  It  would  be  no 
e'afy  matter  to  (hew  why  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  fo  different 
from  every  other  fea  on  the  globe  which  has  yet  been 
explored,  if  we  had  not  poffeffed  the  fcriptural  account 
of  the  miraculous  deffruttion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
It  is  faturated  with  bitumen  and  fait,  and  contains  no 
6 flies.  Thefe  are  very  lingular  fads,  which  have  been 
fully  effablilhed  by  late  travellers.  The  book  of  Ge¬ 
nefis,  too,  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  becaufe  it 
makes  the  world  lefs  ancient  than  is  necelTary  to  fup- 
port  the  theories  of  modern  philofophers,  and  becaufe  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chronologies  of  feveral  na¬ 
tions  with  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  not  above  6000 
or  7000  years  old.  The  Chaldeans,  in  the  time  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  reckoned  up  470,000  years.  The  Egyptians  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  have  records  extending  50,000  years 
back  \  and  the  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability,  carrying  back  their  chronology,  according  to 
Halhed,  more  than  7,000,000  of  years. 

An  attempt  has  been  mads  by  the  unfortunate  M. 
chronology  Bailly,  once  mayor  of  Paris,  to  reconcile  thefe  magnified 
vindicated.  calculations  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  juffly  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Septu¬ 
agint.)  He  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary 
determination.  They  had  months  of  15  days,  and 
years  of  60  days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night 
and  day  of  the  patriarchs  ;  a  year  is  a  night  and  day  of 
the  gods  ;  four  thou  fan  d  years  of  the  gods,  are  as  many 
hundred  years  of  men.  By  attention  to  fuch  modes  of 
computation,  the  age  of  the  world  will  be  found  very 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  and  traditions  of  the  Bra  mins.  With  thefe 
alfo  wre  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Perfian 
chronology.  Bailly  has  effablilhed  thefe  remarkable 
cpochas  from  the  Creation  to  the, Deluge. 


AJoiaic 


The  Septuagint  gives 
The  Chaldeans 
The  Egyptians 
The  Peilians 
The  Hindoos 
The  Chinefe 


2256  years. 
2222 
2340 
2000 
2000 
2300 

The  fame  author  has  alfo  (hewn  the  fingular  coinci¬ 


dence  of  the  age  of  the  world  as  given  by  four  dill  in  cl  Scripture, 
and  diffantly  fitunted  people.  VT""— 


The  ancient  Egyptians  -  5544  years. 

The  Hindoos  -  -  5502 

The  Pcriians  -  -  55QI 

"I'he  dews,  according  to  Jofephus,  5555 


Having  made  thefe  few  remarks,  to  fhew  that  the 
fails  recorded  in  Genefis  are  not  inconfiffent  with  truth, 
we  lhall  now,  by  a  few  obfervations,  eitablilh  the  evidence, 
from  teffimony,  that  Mofes  was  the  author,  and  anfwer 
the  objections  that  feem  ffrongeff. 

There  arifes  a  great  probability,  from  the  book  of 
Genefis  itfelf,  that  the  author  lived  near  the  time  of  Jo- 
feph  *,  for  as  we  advance  towards  the  end  of  that  book, 
the  facts  gradually  become  more  minute.  The  materials 
of  the  antediluvian  hiffory  are  very  fcanty.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Abraham  is  more  complete  \  hut  the  hiffory 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  ff ill  more  fully  detailed.  This 
is  indeed  the  cafe  with  every  hiffory.  In  the  early  part, 
the  relation  is  very  fhort  and  general  \  but  when  the  hi- 
fforian'  approaches  his  own  time,  his  materials  accumu¬ 
late.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  book  of  Genefis  muff 
have  been  written  before  the  reff  of  the  Pentateuch  y 
for  the  ailufions  in  the  laff  four  books  to  the  hiffory  of 
Abraham,  of  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.  The 
fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  (hows  it  to  be  one  of  the  moll 
ancient  of  the  facred  books  5  and  perhaps  its  fimilarity 
to  the  ffyle  of  Mofes  would  determine  a  critic  to  aferihe 
it  to  him.  It  will  be  allowed  that  no  man  was  better 
qualified  than  Mofes  to  compofe  the  hiffory  of  his  an- 
ceffors.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  moff  enlightened  nation  of  his  time,  and  he 
had  the  beff  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  Tlie  thort  account  of  the  antediluvian  world 
could  eafily  be  remembered  by  Abraham,  who  might 
obtain  it  from  Shem,  who  was  his  contemporary.  To 
Shem  it  might  be  conveyed  by  Methufelah,  who  was 
340  years  old  when  Adam  died.  From  Abraham  to 
Mofes,  the  interval  was  lefs  than  400  years.  The  fplen- 
did  promifes  made  to  that  patriarch  would  certainly  be 
carefully  communicated  to  each  generation,  with  the 
concomitant  fatts  :  and  thus  the  hiffory  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mofes  by  the  moff  diffingniihed  perfons.  The 
accounts  refpetting  Jacob  and  his  ion  Joleph  might  be 
given  to  Mofes  by  his  grandfather  Kohath,  who  muff 
have  been  born  long  before  the  defeent  into  Egypt  j  and 
Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  fatts  refpetting  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Ifaac  from  Jacob  himl’elf,  Thus  we  can  eafily 
point  out  how  Mofes  might  derive  the  materials  of  the 
book  of  Genefis,  and  efpecially  of  the  luff  38  chapters., 
from  the  moff  authentic  fource. 

It  will  now  be  necelTary  to  confider  very  Ihortly  the  Objections 
ohjettions  which  have  been  fuppoled  to  prove  that  Gene-  to  the  au- 
fis  could  not  have  been  written,  by  Mofes.  1.  It  is  ob-  thenticity 
jetted,  that  the  author  of  the  fnit  chapters  of  Genefis  b~ok 
muff  have  lived  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  dife overs  -  a  obviated!* 
knowledge  of  the  rivers  that  watered  Paradife,  of  the 
cities  Babylon,  Erecli,  Refen,  and  Calneh  ;  cf  the  gold 
of  Pifon  ;  of  the  bdellium  and  onyx  ffone.  But  if  he 
could  not  derive  this  knowledge  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable,  he 
might  furely  obtain  it  by  tradition  from  Abraham,  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  beyond  the  Euphrates.  2.  In 

Genefis  . 


sen 

Scripture*.  Genefis  xiv.  14.  it  is  faid,  Abraham  puvfued  the  four 

1  - confederate  kings  to  Dan,  yet  that  name  was  not  given 

*  Judges  till  after  the  conquefl  of  Palelline  *.  We  anlvver,  this 
chap,  xviii.  might  be  inferted  by  a  tranferiber.  But  fuch  a  fuppofi- 

2  2‘  tion  is  not  necelTary  •,  for  though  we  are  told  in  the  book 

of  Judges  that  a  city  originally  called  Lai  (It  received 
then  the  name  of  Dan,  this  does  not  prove  that  Laijh 
was  the  fame  city  with  the  Dan  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genefis.  The  fame  anlvver  may  be  given  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  is  brought  from  Genefis  xxxv.  21.  where  the 
tower  of  Edar  is  mentioned,  which  the  obje&ors  fay 
was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
falem.  But  the  tower  of  Edar  fignifies  the  tower  of  the 
flocks,  which  in  the  paftoral  country  of  Canaan  might 
be  a  very  common  name.  3.  I  he  moll:  formidable  ob¬ 
jection  is  derived  from  thefe  two  pafiages,  Gen.  xii.  6. 

“  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.17  Gen.  xxxvi. 
31.  “  Thefe  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
If r  a  el”  Now,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  could  be  written  by  Moles.  We  allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer  }  but  this  circumfiance'  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  produ¬ 
ced.  It  does  not  prove  that  Mofes  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genefis,  but  only  that  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis  has  received  two  alterations  fines  his  death. 

According  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoflles 
have  cited  27  pafiages  verbatim  from  the  book  of  Ge- 
15  nefis,  and  have  made  38  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

The  hot  k  The  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  hiltory  of  the  If- 
of  Exodus.  raelites  for  about  145  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
flavery  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt  ;  of  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  delivered  }  of  their  paflage  through  the 
Red  fea,  and  journey  through  the  wildernefs  5  of  the  fo- 
lemn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  of  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle. 
This  book  is  cited  by  David,  by  Daniel,  and  other  facred 
writers.  Twenty-five  pafiages  are  quoted  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  apofiles  in  exprefs  words,  and  they  make 
19  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

X-eviticus.  The  book  of  Leviticus  contains  the  hi  (lory  of  the 
Ifraelites  for  one  month.  It  confills  chiefly  of  laws. 
Indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  code  of  the  Jewilh 
ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  deferibes  the  confe- 
cration  of  Aaron  and  his  Tons,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  punilhment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  reveals 
alfo  fome  predi&ions  refpeCting  the  punifhment  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  cafe  of  apoftacy  •>  and  contains  an  afiurance 
that  every  fixth  year  (hould  produce  abundance  to  fup- 
-•  2  chron.  port  them  during  the  feventh  or  fabbatical  year.  This 
XXX.  16 .  book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mofes  in  feveral 

Jerera.  xii.  \^00]^s  0f  feripture  *. 

.a2»  *3*  The  book  of  Numbers  comprehends  the  hi  (lory  of  the 

Ezek.  xx.  Ifraelites  for  a  period  of  about  38  years,  reckoning  from 
t  r.  *  the  firfl  day  of  the  fecond  month  after  their  departure 
Match.  from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  two  number- 
viiu  4.^  ings  of  the  people  ;  the  firlt  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
xiij111  X*  con£^  year  tLeir  emigration,  the  fccond  in  the  plains 
a  Cor.  vL  of  Moab  towards  the  conclufion  of  their  journey  in  the 
1 6.  wildernefs  -f.  It  deferibes  the  ceremonies  employed  at 

Gal.  iii.  12.  the  confecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an  exaCl  jour- 
1  l6‘  nal  of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the  Ifraelites, 

J7  relates  the  appointment  of  the  70  elders,  the  miraculous 
^Numb**!  cure  performed  by  tbe  brazen  ferpent,  and  the  miCcon- 
kvi.  1  daft  of  Mofes  when  he  was  commanded  to  bring  water 
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out  of  the  rock.  There  is  alfo  added  an  account  of  the  Scripture. 

death  of  Aaron,  of  the  conquett  ot  Sihon  and  Og,  and  - r 

the  itory  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  Me  flub  §.  j  Numb. 

The  book  of  Numbers  is  quoted  as  the  work  cf  Mofes xxiv.  17,  * 

in  feveral  parts  of  Scripture  *. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  period  ofjv< 
nearly  two  months.  It  con  fids  of  an  interefling  addrcls  2  chrom 
to  the  Ifraelites,  in  which  Mohs  reeals  to  their  remem- xtix.  in 
brance  the  many  indances  of  divine  favour  which  they”*''* 
had  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati-^e^j 
tude.  He  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendious  form,  *7’ 

the  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makes  Xii.  5. 
fome  explanatory  additions.  This  was  the  more  nectf-  Jdm  vL 
fary,  beCaufe  the  Ifraelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori-31*  lKm  & 
ginaily  promulgated,  and  who  had  fecn  the  miracles  in  DeutIer0^ 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  fea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  inncmy, 
the  wildernefs.  The  divine  origin  of  thefe  laws,  and  the 
miracles  by  which  they  were  (auctioned,  mud  already 
have  been  well  known  to  them  ;  yet  a  folemn  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  thefe  by  the  man. who  had  miraculoufly  fed  the 
prefent  generation  from  their  infancy,  who  by  the  lilt¬ 
ing  up  of  his  hands  had  procured  them  vi&ory  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  who  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lading  impreftior,  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  inculcates  thefe  laws 
by  the  mod  powerful  motives.  He  prefenls  before  them 
the  mod  animating  rewards,  and  denounces  the  fevered 
punilhments  againd  the  rebellious.  The  prophecies  of 
Mofes  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Jews,  their  difperfion  and  calamities,  the  conqued 
of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans,  the  miieiies  of  the  befieged, 
and  the  prefent  date  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  cannot  be  * 
read  without  adonifhment.  They  are  perfpicuous  and  iv.  4. 
minute,  and  have  been  literally  accomplillied.  John  [.4* 

This  book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mofes  by^s.ni-22* 
Chrid  and  his  apodles  *.  a  ‘x1^'  I3t 

4.  The  hidorical  books  are  1 2  in  number,  Jofhua,  rhe  hifto- 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel  I.  and  II.  Kings  I.  and  II.  Chro-ric  books, 
nicies,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Edher.  Thefe,  if  confidered 
didin&ly  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  writings  more 
properly  dyled  prophetical,  contain  a  compendium  of 
the  Jewilh  hidory  from  the  death  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2552, 
to  the  reformation  edablifhed  by  Nehemiah  after  the  re¬ 
turn  from  the  captivity,  A.  M.  3595,  comprehending  a 
period  of  1043  years. 

To  enable  us  to  difeover  the  authors  of  thefe  books, 
we  have  no  guide  to  conduCl  us  but  conjecture,  inter¬ 
nal  evidence,  or  the  authority  of  the  modern  Jews. 

Erom  the  frequent  references  in  Scripture,  and  from  the 
tedimonv  of  Jofephus,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
in  poffeflion  of  many  hidorical  records  which  might 
have  thrown  much  light  on  this  fubjeCI  if  they  had  dill 
been  preferved.  But  during  the  calamities  which  befel 
that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  difperfion  which  followed,  thefe  writings  have 
periihed.  But  though  we  can  produce  no  tedimony (jeferviT,g 
more  ancient  than  the  age  of  our  Saviour  to  authenti-ol  the  full- 
cate  the  hidorical  books,  yet  there  are  fome  faCls  re- ett  creujf. 
fpeCling  the  mode  of  their  prefervation  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  The  very  circumdance  itfelf,  that  the 
Jews  have  preferved  them  in  the  facred  volume  to  this 
day,  while  their  other  ancient  books  have  been  lod,  is 
a  proof  that  they  confidered  them  as  the  genuine  re¬ 
cords 
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Cords  of  their  nation.  Jofephus  j*,  wbofe  authority  is 
of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  pecu¬ 
liar  province  of  the  prophets  and  priefls  to  commit  to 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  tranfmit  them  to 
poderity.  That  thefe  might  be  faithfully  prefer ved, 
the  facerdotal  function  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greateft  care  was  taken  to  prevent  intermarriages  either 
with  foreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man  could 
officiate  as  a  pried  who  could  not  prove  his  defeent  in  a 
right  line  by  unquedionable  evidence  Regiders  were 
kept  in  jerufalem*  which  at  the  end  of  every  war  were 
regularly  revifed  by  the  fhrviving  prieds )  and  new  ones 
were  compofed.  As  a  proof  that  this  has  been  faithful¬ 
ly  performed,  Jofephus  adds,  that  the  names  of  all  the 
Jevviffi  prieds,  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  froYn  father 
to  fon,  had  been  regidered  for  2000  years)  that  is,  from 
the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  age  of  Josephus. 

The  national  records  were  not  allowed  to  be  written 
by  any  man  who  might  think  himfelf  fit  for  the  office  ; 
and  if  a  pried  faliified  them,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
altar  and  depofed  from  his  odlce.  Thus  we  are  allured 
that  the  Jewiih  records  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  prieds  )  and  dnee  they  may  be  confidered  as  the 
fame  family  from  Aaron  to  the  Babylonith  captivity 
and  downwards,  the  fame  credit  is  due  to  them  that 
would  be  due  to  family  records,  which  by  antiquarians 
are  edeemed  the  mod  authentic  fources  of  information. 

Of  the  22  books  which  Jofephus  reckoned  himfelf 
bound  to  believe,  the  hidorical  books  from  the  death  of 
Mofes  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he  informs  us,  were 
written  by  contemporary  prophets.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  prophets  were  the  compofcrs,  and  the  prieds 
the  hereditary  keepers,  of  the  national  records.  Thus, 
the  bed  provifion  poffible  was  made  that  they  ffiould  be 
written  accurately,  and  preferved  uncorrupted.  The 
principal  office  of  thefe  prophets  was  to  inftruCl  the 
people  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  occafionally  to  com¬ 
municate  the  predictions  of  future  events.  For  this 
purpofe  they  were  educated  in  the  fchools  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  or  in  academies  where  facred  learning  was  taught. 
The  prophets  were  therefore  the  learned  men  of  their 
time,  and  confequently  were  bed  qualified  for  the  office 
of  hidorians.  It  may  be  obje&ed,  that  the  prophets,  in 
concert  with  the  prieds,  might  have  forged  any  writings 
they  pleafed.  But  before  we  fufpeCl  that  they  have 
done  fo  in  the  hidorical  books  of  the  Old  Tedament, 
we  mud  find  out  fome  motive  wffiich  could  induce  them 
to  commit  fo  daring  a  crime.  But  this  is  impoffible. 
No  encomiums  are  made  either  on  the  prophets  or  the 
prieds  )  no  adulation  to  the  reigning  monarch  appears, 
nor  is  the  favour  of  the  populace  courted.  The  faults 
of  all  ranks  are  delineated  without  referve.  Indeed 
there  is  no  liidory  extant  that  has  more  the  appearance 
of  impartiality.  We  are  prefented  with  a  fimple  detail 
t»f  fa£ts,  and  are  left  to  difeover  the  motives  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  feveral  chara&ers  )  and  when  a  chara&er  is 
drawn,  it  is  done  in  a  few  words,  without  exaggerating 
the  vices  or  amplifying  the  virtues. 

It  is  of  no  great  confequence,  therefore,  whether  we 
can  afeertain  the  authors  of  the  different  books  or  not. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


From  Jofephus  we  know  that  they  exided  in  his  time  )  Scripture- 
and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  J 

preferved  wre  are  a0ured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  exided  alfo  when  the  Septua- 
gint  tranflation  svas  made.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ) 
fometimes  the  fame  fa&s  are  related  in  detail.  In  (liort, 
there  is  fuch  a  coincidence  between  the  hidorical  books 
and  the  writings  of  thofe  prophets  who  were  contempo¬ 
rary,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  latter  true 
without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  could  have  recei¬ 
ved  and  preferved  with  fuch  care  for  fo  many  hundred 
years  falfe  records,  which  it  mud  have  been  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon  to  difprove,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  do  fo  little  credit  to  the  charafler  of  their  nation, 
is  to  fuppofe  one  of  the  greated  abfurdities  in  the 
world )  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  whole  nation  could  a& 
contrary  to  all  thofe  principles  which  have  always  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  human  mind,  and  which  mud  always 
predominate  till  human  nature  undergo  a  total  revolu¬ 
tion.  22 

The  book  which  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch  Jofliua. 
has  been  generally  aferibed  to  Joffiua  the  fucceffor  of 
Mofes.  It  contains,  however,  fome  things  which  mud 
have  been  inferted  after  the  death  of  Joffiua.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  remark,  that  there  is  fome  accidental  derange¬ 
ment  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of  this  book,  which 
was  probably  occafioned  by  the  ancient  mode  of  fixing 
together  a  number  of  rolls.  If  chronologically  placed, 
they  ffiould  be  read  thus,  id  chapter  to  the  I  oth  verfe, 
then  the  2d  chapter)  then  from  the  ioth  verfe  to  the 
end  of  the  id  chapter4,  afterwards  fliould  follow4  the 
vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  chapters  *,  then  the  xxii. ;  and 
ladly  the  xii.  and  xiii.  chapters  to  the  24th  verfe  of  the 
latter. 

The  fads  mentioned  in  this  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  facred  writers  §.  In  the  firlt  book  of  f  1  Chr.  n. 
Kings  xvi.  34.  the  wmrds  of  Jodiua  are  faid  to  be  the I!* 
words  of  God.  See  Joshua.  g5a. m 

By  whom  the  book  of  Judges  w>as  written  is  uncer-ifa.  xxvi’ii. 
tain  ;  but  as  it  contains  the  hidory  of  the  Jewiih  repub-  21.;  Ads 
lie  for  317  years,  the  materials  mud  hare  been  furniffi-^^S*.; 
ed  by  different  perfons.  The  book,  however,  feems  to 
be  the  compofition  of  one  individual  (c),  wTho  lived  af-  James  ii. 
ter  the  regal  government  was  edabliffied  *,  but  before  the  25.  2S.; 
acceffion  of  David)  lor  it  is  faid  in  the  21  d  verfe  of Ecclus.xlvi. 
the  id  chapter,  that  the  Jebufites  veere  dill  in  Jerufa-4*’  I^aCr 
lem  )  who,  we  know,  were  difpofieffed  of  that  city  early"*  23 
in  the  reign  of  David  f .  We  have  reafon,  therefore,  to  Judges, 
aferibe  this  book  to  Samuel.  *  Jud.  xix. 

The  hidory  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  2$' 

the  fird  contains  an  account  of  the  judges  from  Othniel^g  g. 
to  Samfon,  ending  at  the  1 6th  chap.  The  fecond  part  * 
relates  feveral  remarkable  tranfaCtions  which  occurred 
foon  after  the  death  of  Jodiua )  but  are  added  to  the  end 
of  the  bo6k,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  hidory.  , 

The  book  cf  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  Ruth, 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  the  hidory  of 
5  G  David, 


(g)  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  author,  chap.  ii.  10,  &c.  lays  before  us  the  contents 
pf  the  book. 
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David,  as  it  is  related  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
the  genealogy  which  it  contains  defcends  to  David,  it 
mull  have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  confiderable  time  after  it  }  for  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembered 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  the  elder  brothers 
of  David  and  their  foils  are  omitted,  and  none  of  his 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  book  was  compofed  in  honour  of  the  He¬ 
brew  monarch,  after  he  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel, 
and  before  any  of  his  children  were  born  j  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  Jews  aferibe  it  to 
Samuel ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  perfon  of  that  age  to 
whom  it  may  be  attributed  with  more  propriety.  We 
are  informed  (1  Sam.  x.  25.)  that  Samuel  was  a  writer, 
and  are  allured  that  no  perfon  in  the  reign  of  Saul  was 
fo  w’ell  acquainted  with  the  fplendid  profpedls  of  David 
as  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  which 
follow  next  in  order,  The  Books  of  Kingdoms  ;  and  the 
Latins,  The  Books  of  Kings  I.  and  II.  Anciently  there 
were  but  two  books  of  Kings }  the  firft:  ivas  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  and  the  fecond  was  what  we  now  call 
the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  the  prefen t 
divifion,  thefe  two  books  are  four,  viz.  the  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  books 
of  Kings. 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
there  are  different  opinions.  Some  think  that  Samuel 
wrote  only  twenty  or  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  firft 
book,  and  that  the  hiftory  was  continued  by  Nathan 
and  Gad.  This  opinion  they  ground  on  the  following 
pallage  in  Chronicles  J,  “  Now  the  a6ta  of  David  the 
king,  firft  and  laft,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  feer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  pro¬ 
phet ,  and  Gad  the  feer .”  Others  think  they  were 
compiled  by  Ezra  frdm  ancient  records ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  )  for  on  comparifon  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  laft  mentioned  books  many 
circumftances  are  taken  from  the  former.  The  firft 
book  carries  down  the  hiflory  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the 
birth  of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  about  80  years.  The  fecond  re¬ 
lates  the  hiftory  of  David  from  his  fucceftion  to  the 
throne  of  Ifrael  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death, 
containing  40  years.  There  are  two  beautiful  paflages 
in  thefe  books  which  every  man  of  fentiment  and  tafte 
xnuft  feel  and  admire,  the  lamentation  or  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  parable  of  Nathan.  The  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  hiftorian  is  fully  attefted  by  the  can¬ 
dour  and  freedom  with  which  the  a&ions  of  Saul  and 
David  are  related.  There  are  fome  remarks  inter fper- 
fed  which  were  probably  added  by  Ezra. 

When  the  two  books  of  Kings  were  written,  or  by 
whom  they  were  compiled,  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  David,  Solomon ,  and  Hezekiah ,  wrote  the' 
hiftory  of  their  own  times.  Others  have  been  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  prophets,  viz..  Ifaiali ,  Jercmif  h,  Gad ,  and 
Nathan,  each  of  them  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  in 
which  he  lived.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra 
wrote  thofe  two  books,  and  published  them  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them  at  prefent. .  There  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  the  prophets,  drew  up  the  lives  of  the  kings 


who  reigned  in  their  times  )  for  the  names  and  writings  Scripture, 
of  thofe  prophets  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  cited, 

Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of  Kings 
are  but  an  abridgement  of  a  larger  work,  the  fubftance 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us.  In  fup- 
port  of  the  opinion  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  thefe 
books,  it  is  faid,  That  in  the  time  of  the  penman,  the 
ten  tribes  were  captives  in  Afifyria,  -whither  they  had 
been  carried  as  a  punifhment  for  their  fins  ;  That  in  the 
lecond  of  thefe  books  the  author  makes  fome  rcfie&ions 
on  the  calamities  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  which  demon- 
ftrate  that  he  lived  after  that  event.  But  to  this  it  is 
objected,  That  the  author;  of  thefe  books  exprefles 
himfelf  throughout  as  a  cotemporary,  and  as  one 
would  have  done  who  had  been  an  eye  and  ear  wilnefs 
of  What  he  related.  To  this  objeflion  it  is  anfwered, 

That  Ezra  compiled  thefe  books  from  the  prophetic 
writings  which  he  had  in  his  pofTefiion  \  that  he  copied 
them  exa£llv,  narrating  the  fa 61s  in  order  as  they  hap¬ 
pened,  and  inlerfperfed  in  his  hiftory  fome  reflections 
and  remarks  arifing  from  the  fubjedts  which  he  hand¬ 
led. 

The  firft  book  comprifes  a  period  of  1 26  years,  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Jehoftraphat.  The  fecond 
book  records  the  tranfadlions  of  many  kings  of  Judah 
and  Ifrael  for  about  300  years,  from  the  death  of  Jeho- 
flraphat  to  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple, 

A.  M.  3416,  A.  C.  588.  _ 

The  Hebrews  ftyle  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  Z)^-(5fc:hro- 
beri  Irnim  i.  e.  Words  of  days ,  journals  or  diaries,  in  nicle*. 
allufion  to  thofe  ancient  journals  which  appear  to  have  § 
been  kept  among  the  Jews.  The  Greeks  call  them'^T 
Paralipotnena  *,  which  fignifies  things  omitted ;  as  if v  vrctcttXtt- 
thefe  two  books  were  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  inform 
us  what  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the 
books  of  Flings.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  contain 
indeed  feveral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  other  books  of  leripture  :  but  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  fuppofed  that  they  are  the  records  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Ifrael,  fo  often  leferred  to  in  the  books  of 
Kings.  Thofe  ancient  regift ers  were  apparently  much 
more  copious  than  the  books  before  us  5  and  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  often  refers  to,  and 
makes  long  extrafls  from,  them. 

Some  fuppofe  that  the  author  of  thefe  two  books 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  two  books  of  Kings. 

The  Jews  fay  that  they  were  written  by  Ezra,  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  afiifted  by  Zechcriah  and 
Ilaggai,  who  were  then  alive.  But  events  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  of  fo  late  a  date  as  to  fhow  that  he  could 
not  have  written  them  in  their  prefent  form  }  and  there  is 
another  obje61ion  to  his  being  their  author,  which  is  lit¬ 
tle  lefs  forcible  :  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chro¬ 
nicles  there  are  numerous  variations  both  in  dates  and 
fa61s,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  Ezra  had  been 
the  author  of  them,  or  indeed  if  they  had  been  the  woik 
of  any  one  perfon. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  regarded  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  abridgement  of  former  hiftcries  with  fome  ufeful 
additions,  but  as  books  written  with  a  particular  view  5 
which  feems  to  have  been  to  furnifh  a  genealogical  regi- 
fter  of  the  twelve  tribes,  deduced  from  the  earlieft  times, 
in  order  to  point  cut  thofe  difHr.fHcns  which  were  ne- 
c  eft  ary  to  diferin  inate  the  mixed  multitude  which  re¬ 
turned  from  Babylon)  to  afccvlain  the  lineage  of  Ju¬ 
dah  ; 
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Scripture,  dali ;  and  to  re-edablidi  on  their  ancient  footing  the 
'  v  ’  pretentions  and  funftions  of  each  individual  tribe. 

The  bo  k  d'he  book  of  Ezra,  and  alfo  that  of  Nehemiah,  are 
of  Ezra.  ^  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  former  of  thefe  pro¬ 
phets  j  and  they  called  them  the  id  and  2d  books  of 
Eklras  ;  which  title  is  dill  kept  up  by  the  Latin  church. 
It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  former  of  thefe 
books,  which  comprifes  the  hi  dory  of  the  Jews  from  the 
time  that  Cyrus  made  the  decree  for  their  return  until 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longiroanus  (which 
was  about  100  years,  or  as  others  think  79  years),  was 
all  compofed  by  Ezra,  except  the  fird  fix  chapters, 
which  contain  an  account  of  the  fird  return  of  the  Jews 
on  the  decree  of  Cyrus  $  whereas  Ezra  did  not  return 
till  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  of  this  fecond  return 
therefore  that  he  wiites  the  account ;  and  adding  it  to 
the  other,  which  he  found  compofed  to  his  hand,  he 
made  it  a  complete  hidory  of  the  Jewifh  reftoration. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chap.  iv.  8.  to 
chap.  vii.  27.  As  this  part  of  the  woiks  chkfiy  con¬ 
tains  letters,  converfations,  and  decrees  expreffed  in  that 
language,  the  fidelity  of  the  hidorian  has  probably  in¬ 
duced  him  to  take  down  the  very  w'ords  which  w’ere 
ufed.  The  people,  too,  had  been  accudomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  and  probably  underdood 
it  better  than  Hebrew'  ;  forjt  appears  from  Nehemiah’s 
account,  chap.  viii.  2,  8,  that  all  could  not  underhand 
the  la  wo 

OfNths-  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
'piiah.  ved,  bears,  in  the  Latin  bibles,  the  title  of  the  fecond 
booh  of  Ef dr  as;  the  ancient  canons  likewule  give  it  the 
fame  name,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  confidered  as  a 
fequel  to  th«  book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Hebrew'  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  Nehemiah  prefixed  to  it ;  w'hich  name  is 
retained  in  the  Englifh  bible.  But  though  that  chief  is 
by  the  writer  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees  affirm¬ 
ed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt,  either  that  it  was  written  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  or  had  additions  made  to  it  after  Nehemiah’s 
death. 

With  the  book  of  Nehemiah  the  hidory  of  the  Old 
Teftament  concludes.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  about  A.  M.  3574,  A.  C.  434.  But  Prideaux 


with  more  probability  has  fixed  it  at  A.  M.  3595.  See  Scripture.. 
Nehemiah.  - - ^ — * 

It  is  uncertain  w'ho  was  the  author  of  the  book  of0fE3^er> 
Edher.  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  and  many  commen¬ 
tators,  have  aicrihed  it  to  Mordecai  j  and  the  book  itfelf 
feems  to  favour  this  opinion ;  for  we  are  told  in  chap, 
ix.  20.  that  Mordecai  wrote  thefe  things.”  Others 
have  fuppofed  that  Ezra  wxis  the  author  $  but  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  the  Talmudids  is,  that  the  great 
fynagogue  (fee  Synagogue),  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  confpira- 
cy  of  Haman,  and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  fead 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  compofed,  very  likely 
of  materials  left  by  Mordecai,  and  afterwards  approved 
and  admitted  it  into  the  lacred  canon.  The  time  when 
the  events  w'hich  it  relates  happened,  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
mnnus,  and  by  others  in  that  of  Darius  the  fon  of  Ky- 
flafpes,  called  by  the  facred  penman  AJiafuerus . 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  there  are  Of  Job. 
many  different  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Job 
himfelf  wrote  it  in  Syriac  or  Arabic ,  and  that  it  was 
aftenvards  tranflated  by  Mofes.  Others  have  thought 
that  Eli  hit  wrote  it  ;  and  by  others  it  is  aferibed  to 
Mofes,  to  Solomon,  to  Ifaiah,  and  to  Ezra.  To  give 
even  an  abridgement  of  the  arguments  brought  in  lup- 
port  of  thefe  various  opinions  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
at  lall  leave  the  reader  in  his  prelent  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  leifure  and  inclination  to  w’eigh  them  may 
dudy  the  fecond  feftion  of  the  fixth  book  of  Warbur- 
ton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  together  with  the  fe- 
veral  works  there  referred  to  ;  but  the  queftion  at  iffiie 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  us.  The  hock  of  Job, 
by  w'homfoever  it  was  written,  and  W'h ether  it  be  a  real 
hidory,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  on  hidory,  has 
been  ahvays  adeemed  a  portion  of  canonical  feripture, 
and  is  one  of  the  mod  fublime  compofitions  in  the  facred 
volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  dand  fingle  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  facred  volume.  It  feems  to  have  little 
connexion  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Plebrews, 
and  no  relation  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ifraelites. 

The  feene  is  laid  in  Idumaea  (h)  ♦  the  hidory  of  an  in- 
3  G  2  habitant 


(h)  “  The  information  w'hich  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  colleft  from  the  writings  and  geography  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  country  and  refidence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  fo  very  in¬ 
conclusive,  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  folution  of  this  quedion,  by  applying  folely 
to  the  Sacred  Writings  :  the  hints  with  W'hich  they  have  furniihed  me  towards  the  illudration  of  this  fubjeft,  I  dial! 
explain  as  briefly  as  pofiible. 

“  The  land  of  Uzy  or  Gnut%,  is  evidently  Idumaea ,  as  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  U%  was  the  grandfon  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21,  28.  1  Chron.  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  trad!  w'hich  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham  }  but  his  poderity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the  * 
Idumaeans  :  Gen.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of  the  name  U<z  ;  one  the  grandfon  of 
Shem,  the  other  the  fon  of  Nachor,  the'  brother  of  Abraham  *,  but  whether  any  di drift  was  called  after  their 
name  is  not  dear.  Idumaea  is  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  : 
Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  Jofh.  xv.  1,21.  The  land  of  Uz  therefore  appears  to  have  been  between  Egypt  and  Philidia, 
Jer.  xxv.  20.  where  the  order  of  the  places  feems  to  have  been  accurately  oblerved  in  reviewing  the  different  nations 
from  Egvpt  to  Babylon  ♦,  and  the  fame  people  feem  again  to  be  deferibed  in  exaftly  the  fame  fituations.  Jer.  xlvi. _ 1. 

“  Children  of  the  Eqfl ,  0*  Eafern  people ,  feems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  for  that  mingled  race  of  peo¬ 
ple  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv.  20.)  who  inhabited  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judea  from 
the  fouth  to  the  ead  \  the  Idumseans,  the  Amakkites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites.  See  Judges 
vi.  3.  and  Ifa.pri.  14.  Of  thefe  the  Idumaeans  and  Amalekites  certainly  poffeffed  the  fouthern  parts.  See  Numb, 
xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  10.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  date  of  tke  cafe  ;  The  whole  region  be¬ 
tween 
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Scripture,  habitant  of  that  country  is  the  bads  of  the  narrative  ; 

the  characters  who  fpeak  are  I  dam  leans,  or  at  lead  Ara¬ 
bians  of  the  adjacent  country,  all  originally  of  the  race 
of  Abraham.  The  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  although 
the  author  appears  to  be  an  Idumaean  ;  for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  all  the  poderity  of  Abraham,  Ifraelites, 
Idumeans,  and  Arabians,  whether  of  the  family  of  Ke- 
turah  or  Ifiimael,  fpoke  for  a  coniiderable  length  of  time 
one  common  language.  That  the  Idumieans,  hoivever, 
and  the  Temanites  in  particular,  were  eminent  for  the 
reputation  of  wifdom,  appears  by  the  tellimony  of  the 
f  Jer.  xlix.  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Obadiah  f  :  Baruch  alfo  parti- 
7.  Ob.  S.  cularly  mentions  them  among  “  the  authors  (or  ex¬ 


pounders)  of  fables,  and  fearchcrs  out  of  underlland-  Sculpture. 

ing  $  ”  .  ' - v - 

The  principal  perfonage  in  this  poem  is  Job  ;  and  inf.BarucJl 
his  charafter  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (as  far1  as  is  con-m* 
fiftent  with  human  infirmity)  an  example  of  perfeft  The  cha- 
virtue*  "i'his  is  intimated  in  the  argument  or  intro-  ™<der  of 
duftion,  but  is  Rill  more  eminently  difpla^ed  by  his 
own  aftions  and  fentiments.  He  is  holy,  devout,  and 
mod  pioufly  and  reverently  impreffed  with  the  1  acred 
awe  of  his  divine  Creator  ;  he  is  alfo  upright,  and  con- 
feious  of  his  owm  integrity  ;  he  is  patient  of  evil,  and 
yet  very  remote  from  that  infenfibility  or  rather  ftupi- 
dity  to  wThich  the  Stoic  fchool  pretended.  Oppreifed 

therefore 


tween  Egypt  and  Euphrates  was  called  the  Ead,  at  fird  in  refpeft  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  Jof.  Mede 
thinks  the  Ifraelites  acquired  this  mode  of  fpeaking.  Mede’s  Works ,  p,  580.),  and  afterwards  abfolutely  and  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  fituation  or  circumdances.  Abraham  is  faid  to  have  lent  the  Tons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and 
Keturah,  44  eaftward,  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  Ead,”  Gen.  xxv,  6.  where  the  name  of  the 
region  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fame  fituation.  Solomon  is  reported  “  to  have  excelled  in  wifdcm 
all  the  Eadern  people,  and  all  Egypt,”  1  Kings  iv.  30.  j  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring  people  on  that  quarter  :  for 
there  were  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for 
wifdom,  namely,  the  Idum  scans  (fee  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ob.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this  pafTage  might  have 
fome  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addreffes  the  Babylonians  ;  “  Arife,  afeend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  w-afte  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Ead,”  (Jer.  xlix.  28).  notwithftanding  thefe  were  really  fituated  to  the  wTed  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  refidence  mud  be  in  Arabia 
Deferta. 

44  Elipha%  the  Tcwanhe  was  the  fon  of  Efau,  and  Teman  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  11.).  The  Eli- 
phaz  of  Job  was  without  a  doubt  of  this  race.  Teman  is  certainly  a  city  of  Idumaa,  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20.  Ezek.  xxv. 
13.  Amos  i.  1  j,  12.  Ob.  8,  9.). 

44  Bi/dad  the  Shildte  :  Shuah  was  one  of  the  Tons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  whofe  poderity  were  numbered  among 
the  people  of  the  Ead,  and  his  fituation  was  probably  contiguous  to  that  cf  his  brother  Midian,  and  of  his  nephews 
Shebah  and  Dedan,  (fee  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  3.).  Dedan  is  a  city  of  Idumaea  (Jer.  xlix.  8.),  and  feems  to  have  been 
fituated  on  the  eadern  fide,  as  Teman  was  on  the  wed,  (Ezek.  xxv.  13  ),  From  Sheba  originated  the  Sabseans  in 
the  pafiage  frem  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea  :  Sheba  is  united  to  Midian  (Ifa.  Jx.  6.)  ;  it  is  in  the  fame  region 
however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Horeb,  (Exod.  ii.  iii.  1.). 

44  hophar  the  Naawathite :  among  the  cities  w  hich  by  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Idumaea,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (Jodi.  xv.  21,  41.).  Nor  does  this  name  elfewhere  occur  ;  this  probably  was  the 
country  of  Zophar. 

44  FJi/iu  the  Bu%ite:  Biz  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  country  (Jer.  xxw.  23.),  where  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  Dedan  and  Thema  :  Dedan,  as  was  jud  now-  demondrated,  is  a  city  of  Idumaea  ;  Thema  be¬ 
longed  to  the  children  of  Ilhmael,  who  are  faid  to  have  inhabited  from  Havilah,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in  the  dk 
drift  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxv.  15.  18.).  Saul,  however,  is  fa;d  to  have  fmitten  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  even 
to  Shur,  which  is  in  the  didrift  of  Egypt,  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.).  Havilah  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  far  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  Amalekites  ;  but  the  Amalekkes  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Arabia  Petraea.  f  See  Reland 
Palceftin.  lib.  i.  c.  14.).  Thema,  therefore,  lay  fomewhere  between  Havilah  and  the  defert  of  Shur,  to  the  fouth- 
vvard  of  Judea.  Thema  is  alfo  mentioned  in  conneftion  with  Sheba,  (Job  vi.  19.). 

44  Upon  a  fair  review  of  thefe  fafts,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  Hill  with  that  modedy  which  fuch  a 
queftion  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Petrie  a,  as  well  as  bis  friends,  or  at  leait  of  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  To  this  folution  one  objtftion  may  be  raifed  :  it  may  be  alked,  How  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  Job,  who  lived  in  Idumea  at  fo  great  a 
didance  ?  This  tco  is  thought  a  fufficient  caufe  for  affigning  Job  a  fituation  in  Arabia  Deferta,  and  rot  far  frem 
the  Euphrates.  But  what  fhculd  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Sabeans,  a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immenfe  didar.ces  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through  thefe  defencelefs  regions,  which 
were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  rather  than  into  nations,  and  pervad-ing  from  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt  ? 
Further,  I  would  afk  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the  friends  of  Job  who  lived  in  Idumaea 
and  ks  neighbourhood,  fl  ould  indantly  be  informed  of  all  that  could  happen  to  Job  in  the  defert  of  Arabia 
and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither  ?  Or  whether  it  be  reafonabk  to  think,  that,  feme 
of  them  being  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta,  it  ftiould  be  concerted  among  them  to  meet  at  the  refidence  of  Job  > 
lince  it  is  evident,  that  Eliphaz  lived  at  Theman,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Idumea  ?  With  refpeft  to  the  dljfetas 
of  Ptolemy  (for  fo  it  is  written,  and  not  dfujitas')  it  has  no  agreement,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  fingle  letter,  wfitli  the 
Hebrew  Gmit%.  The  LXX  indeed  call  that  country  by  the  name  jhifiti-da ,  but  they  deferibe  it  as  fituated  in 
Idumaea  ;  and  they  account  Job  himfelf  an  Idumean,  and  a  defeendant  cf  Efau.”  See  the  Appendix  of  the  LXX 
to  the  book  of  Job,  and  Hyde  Not .  in  Perit%oL  chap.  xi.  JLowth  on  Hebrew  Poetry. 
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Scripture,  therefore  with  unparalleled  misfortunes,  he  laments  his  of  Job  is  difplayed  in  replying  to  the  dander  of  his  falfe  Scripture. 
V~"v  111  mifery,  and  even  wifties  a  releafe  by  death  ;  in  other 
words,  he  obeys  and  gives  place  to  the  dictates  of 
nature.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  unjuft  infinuations 
and  the  fevere  reproaches  of  his  pretended  friends,  he 
is  more  vehemently  exafperated,  and  a  too  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  righteoufnefs  leads  him  to  expoftulate 
with  God  in  terms  feaveely  confident  with  piety  and 
drift  decorum. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  fpeech  of  Job, 
though  it  burfls  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  of  paflion, 
confifts  wholly  of  complaint,  u  the  words  and  fenti- 
#  Job.  vi.  ments  of  a  defpairing  perfon,  empty  as  the  wdnd  * 

2^-  which  is  indeed  the  apology  that  he  immediately  makes 

for  his  conduft  ;  intimating,  that  hefts  far  from  pre¬ 
fuming  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  in 
quedion  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own 
innocence  in  the  prefence  of  his  all-juft  Creator  :  nor 
is  there  any  good  reafen  for  the  cenfure  which  has  been 
paffed  by  feme  commentators  on  this  paffage.  The 
poet  feems,  with  great  judgement  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
performed  in  this  what  the  nature  of  his  work  required, 
lie  has  depifted  the  afHiftion  and  anguifh  cf  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  wounded  heart  in  a  manner  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  human  nature  (and  certainly  fo  far  venial),  that 
it  may  be  truly  faid,  “  in  all  this  Job  finned  not  with 
his  lips.”  It  is,  neverthelefs,  embellifhed  by  fuch  af- 
fefting  imagery,  and  infpired  with  fuch  a  warmth  and 
force  of  fentiment,  that  w*e  find  it  afforded  ample  fcope 
for  calumny  ;  nor  did  the*  unkind  witneffes  of  his  fuffer- 
ings  permit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  efcape.  The  cc- 
calion  is  eagerly  embraced  by  Eliphaz  to  rebuke  the 
impatience  of  Job  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  accufe  him  in  direft  terms  of  wanting  forti¬ 
tude,  and  obliquely  to  infinuate  fomething  of  a  deeper 
dye.  Though  deeply  hurt  with  the  coarfe  reproaches 
of  Eliphaz,  (till,  however,  when  Job  afterwards  com¬ 
plains  of  the  feveriiy  of  God,  he  cautioufly  refrains  from 
violent  expoftulations  with  his  Creator,  and,  contented 
with  the  fimple  expreiTion  of  afHiftion,  he  humbly  con- 
f  See  chap.feiTes  himfelf  a  firmer  f.  Ilcnce  it  is  evident,  that  thofe 
vii.  20.  vehement  and  perverfe  attefiations  of  his  innocence, 
thofe  murmurs  againft  the  divine  Providence,  which  his 
tottering  virtue  afterwards  permits,  are  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  the  confequences  of  momentary  paftion,  and 
not  as  the  ordinary  effefts  of  his  fettled  charafter  or 
manners.  They  prove  him  at  the  very  word  not  an  ir¬ 
religious  man,  but  a  man  poffeffed  of  integrity,  and  too 
confident  of  it  ;  a  man  oppreffed  with  almofl  every  ima¬ 
ginable  evil,  both  corporal  and  mental,  and  hurried 
beyond  the  limits  of  virtue  by  the  ftrong  influence  of 
pain  and  afHiftion.  When,  on  the  contrary,  his  im¬ 
portunate  vifiiors  abandon  by  .filence  the  caufe  which 
they  had  fo  wantonly  and  fo  malicioufty  maintained,  and 
ceafe  unjuftly  to  load  him  with  unmerited  criminations  ; 
though  he  defends  his  argument  with  fcarcely  lefs  obfti- 
nacy,  yet  the  vehemence  cf  his  grief  appears  gradually 
to  fubfide,  he  returns  to  himfelf,  and  explains  his  fenti- 
ments  with  more  candour  and  fedatenefs  :  and  howrever 
we  may  blame  him  for  affirming,  rather  too  much  arro¬ 
gance  in  h:s  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  certainly  his  de¬ 
fence  againft  the  accufations  of  Eliphaz  is  no  more  than 
the  occauon  will  ftriftly  juftify.  Obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  how  admirably  the  confidence  and  peifeverance 


As  God  liveth,  who  hath  removed  my  judgement  *, 

Nay,  as  the  Almighty  liveth,  who  hath  imbittered  my 
foul  ; 

Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me, 

And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  noftrils  ; 

My  lips  ftiall  not  fpeak  perverfity, 

Neither  fhall  my  tongue  whifper  prevarication. 

God  forbid  that  I  (hould  declare  you  righteous  ! 

Till  I  expire  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me. 

I  have  fortified  myfelf  in  my  righteoufnefs, 

And  I  will  not  give  up  my  ftation  : 

My  heart  (hall  not  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 

May  mine  enemy  be  as  the  impious  man, 

And  he  that  rifeth  up  againft  me  as  the  wicked  *.  *  Chap. 

But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and  XXVn‘  2 
beautiful  is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  he  delineates 
his  paft  life  !  What  dignity  and  authority  does  he  feem 
to  poffefs ! 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re¬ 
fort, 

If  I  took  up  my  feat  in  the  ftreet  *, 

The  young  men  faw  me,  and  they  hid  themfelves  j 
Nay,  the  very  old  men  rofe  up  and  flood. 

The  princes  refrained  talking, 

Nay,  they  laid  their  hands  on  their  mouths. 

The  nobles  held  their  peace, 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth  f.  f  Chap. 

What  liberality  !  what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence  1  ^ 

Becaufe  the  ear  heard,  therefore  it  bleffed  me  ; 

The  eye  alfo  faw,  therefore  it  bare  teftimonv  for  me. 

That  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried, 

The  orphan  alfo,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 

The  blefling  of  him  wTho  was  ready  to  perifti  came  upon 


1  Chap. 
xx'x.  ir- 


And  I  caufed  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  fing  for  joy  J. 

What  fanftity,  what  integrity  in  a  judicial  capacity  !  13. 

I  put  on  righteoufnefs,  and  it  clothed  me  like  a  robe  \ 

My  juilicc  alfo  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  the  controverfy  which  I  knew  not,  I  fearched  it 
out. 

Then  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  opprtffor^ 

And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  teeth  §.  j  chap, 

xxix\  14 ; 

But  what  can  be  more  engaging  than  the  purity  of  his  16.  17. 
devotion,  and  his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
founded  on  the  beft  and  moft  phiLofophical  principles  ? 

Befides  that  ,  through  the  whole  there  runs  a  flrain  of 
the  moft  amiable  tendernefs  and  humanity  : 

For  what  is  the  portion- which  God  diftributeth  from 
above, 

And  the  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high  ?  ' 

Is  it  not  deftruftion  to  the  wicked, 

And  banifhment  from  their  country  to  the  doers  of  ini¬ 
quity  ? 

Doth  he  not  fee  my -ways  ? 

And  numbereth  he  not  all  my  fteps  ? 

If  I  ftvould  defpife  the  caufe  of  my  fervant, 

Or 
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Or  my  maid,  when  they  had  a  controverfy  with  me, 
What  then  fhould  I  do  when  God  arifeth, 

And  when  he  viiiteth,  what  anfwer  eould  I  make  him  ? 
Did  not  he  who  formed  me  in  the  belly  form  him, 

And  did  not  one  fafhion  us  in  the  womb  f  ? 

I  he  three  friends  are  exactly  fuch  characters  as  the 
nature  of  the  poem  required.  They  are  fcvere;  irritable, 
malignant  eenfors,  readily  and  with  apparent  fatisfaclion 
deviating  from  the  purpofe  of  eonfolation  into  reproof 
and  eontumely.  Even  from  the  very  firft;  they  manifeft 
this  evil  propenfity,  and  indicate  what  is  to  be  expeCled 
from  them.  The  firft  of  them,  indeed,  in  the  opening 
of  his  harangue,  afiumes  an  air  of  candour  : 

Wouldft  thou  take  it  unkindly  that  one  fhould  effay  to 
fpeak  to  thee  J  ? 

Indignation  is,  however,  inftantly  predominant  : 

But  a  few  words  who  can  forbear  ? 


C  Pt 
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The  feeond  dames  forth  at  once  : 


How  long  wilt  thou  tritie  in  this  manner  ? 

How  long  fhall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  a  mighty 
wind  §?  °  J 

But  remark  the  third  : 

Shall  not  the  mafter  of  words  be  anfwered  ? 

Or  fhall  a  man  be  acquitted  for  his  fine  fpeeches  > 

Shall  thy  prevarications  make  men  filent  ? 

Shall  thou  even  feoff,  and  there  be  no  one  to  make  thee 
afhamed  *  ? 

The  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihu  ferves  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  eontraft  to  the  intemperance  and  afperity  of  the 
other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable  5  equal¬ 
ly  free  from  adulation  and  feverity  ;  and  endued  with 
lingular  wifdom,  whieh  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  in- 
fpiration  of  God:  and  his  modefly,  moderation,  and 
wifdom,  are  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  when 
we  confider  his  unripe  youth.  As  the  chara&ers  of  his 
detractors  were  in  all  refpedts  ealeulated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  is  admirably  adapted 
to  foothe  and  compofe  it :  to  this  point  the  whole  drift  of 
the  argument  tends,  and  on  this  the  very  purport  of  it 
feems  to  depend. 

Another  circumftance  deferving  particular  attention 
in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  is  the  fentiment  *,  which  muft  be 
•agreeable  to  the  fubjedt,  and  embellifhed  with  proper 
expreflion.  It  is  by  Ariftotle  enumerated  among  the 
dfentials  of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  not  indeed  as  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  alone,  but  as  common,  and  of  the 
greateft  importance,  to  all.  Manners  or  ehara<5ter  are 
often tial  only- to  that  poetry  in  which  living  perfons  are 
introduced  )  and  all  fuch  poems  muft  afford  an  ex  aft  re* 
prefentation  of  human  manners  :  but  fentiment  is  eften- 
tial  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  eompofition  what¬ 
ever.  It  refpe&s  both  perfons  and  things.  As  far  as  it 
regards  perfons,  it  is  particularly  eoneerned  in  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  manners  and  paftions  :  and  thofe  inftances 
to  which  we  have  juft  been  adverting  are  fentiments  ex- 
preflive  of  manners.  Thofe  which  relate  to  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  paftions,  and  to  the  defeription  of  other  fub- 
jedts,  yet  remain  unnotieed. 

The  poem  of  Job  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe¬ 
ment  paftions,  grief  and  anger,  indignation  and  violent 
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contention.  It  is  adapted  in  _ y 

citement  of  terror  j  and,  as  the  fpecimcns  already  quot- ' 
ed  will  fufiiciently  prove,  is  univerfally  animated  with- 
tue  true  ipint  of  lubhmity.  It  is,  however,  not  wanting  0r  tije 
in  the  gentler  paftions.  The  following  complaint,  for  poem  pf 
infiance,  are  replete  with  an  affecting  fpiiit  of  melsu-  L>b. 
eholy  : 

Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman, 

Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  inquietude  \ 

He  fpringeth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  dower  ; 

He  flee-eth  like  a  fhadow,  and  doth  not  abide  : 

On  fuch  a  creature  doft  thou  open  thine  eyes  ? 

And  wilt  thou  bring  me  even  into  judgement  with  thee? 

Turn  thy  lock  from  him,  that  he  may  have  fome  re- 
fpite, 

Till  he  fhall,  like  a  hireling,  have  completed  his  day  f .  f  Chap, 

The  whole  paffage  abounds  with  the  moft  beautiful^/*2* 
imagery,  and  is  a  moft  perfe6t  fpecimen  of  the  Elegiac. 

His  grief  afterwards  becomes  more  fervent  j  but  is  at 
the  fame  time  foft  and  querimonious. 

How  long  will  ye  vex  my  foul, 

And  tire  me  with  vain  harangues  ? 

Thefe  ten  times  have  ye  loaded  me  with  reproaches,  * 

Are  3  e  not  afhamed  that  ye  are  fo  obftinate  againft  me  ? 

Pity  me,  O  pity  me,  ye  are  my  friends, 

For  the  hand  of  Gcd  hath  fmitten  me. 

Why  will  ye  be  my  perfecutois  as  well  as  God, 

And  therefore  will  ye  not  be  fatisfied  with  my  ftefti  %  ? 
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cagernefs  for  battle,  are  painted  with  a  mafterly  hand  : 

For  eagernefs  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  very  ground 
Fie  believeth  it  not  when  he  heareth  the  trumpet. 

When  the  trumpet  foundeth,  he  faith,  ahah  ! 

Yea  he  feenteth  the  battle  from  afar, 

The  thunder  of  the  chieftains  and  their  fhouts  *. 

The  following  fublime  defeription  of  the  ereation 
admirable : 

Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ? 

If  thou  knoweft,  deelare. 

Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou 
knoweft  ? 

Or  who  ft  retched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

On  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 

Or  who  laid  the  eorner-ftone  thereof  ? 

When  the  morning-ftars  fang  together, 

And  all  the  Tons  of  God  (houted  for  joy  3 
When  the  fea  was  ftiut  up  with  doors ; 

When  it  burft  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometh  out  of  the 
womb  *, 

When  I  plaeed  the  eloud  for  its  robe, 

And  thick  darknefs  for  its  fvvadling-band  ; 

When  I  fixed  my-  boundary  againft  it, 

When  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates  ; 

When  I  find,  Ihus  far  fhalt  thou  come,  and  not  ad¬ 
vance, 

And  here  fhall  a  flop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  thy  waves  f.  |  jc^ 

Let  it  fuftice  to  fay,  that  the  dignity  of  the  ftyle  is 
anfwerable  to  that  of  the  fubje£t }  its  foree  and  energy, 
to  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  paftions  which  it  deferibes  : 
and  as  this  production  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 
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the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement,  fo  it 
yields  to  none  in  Sublimity  of  ftyle  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  competition.  Among  the  principal  of 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  accurate  and  perfectly  poe¬ 
tical  conformation  of  the  fentcnces,  which  is  indeed  ge¬ 
nerally  molt  obfervable  in  the  mott  ancient  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  compositions  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  however,  as 
is  natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  of  fo  great  length  and 
fublimity,  the  writer’s  Skill  is  difplayed  in  the  proper 
adjuflrnent  of  the  period,  and  in  the  accurate  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  members,  rather  than  in  the  antithesis  of 
words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of  the  parallel- 
ifms. 

The  word  Pfalms  is  a  Greek  term,  and  Signifies  Songs . 
The  Hebrews  call  it  Sc-plier  Tehiilim  *,  that  is,  “  the 
Book  of  Praifes  and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is  ftyled  the 
Book  of  Plalms.  Great  veneration  has  always  been 
paid  to  this  colle&ion  of  divine  fongs.  The  Christian 
church  has  from  the  beginning  made  them  a  principal 
part  of  her  holy  fervices  \  and  in  the  primitive  times  it 
was  almoSt  a  general  rule  that  every  biShop,  prieft,  and 
religious  perfon,  Should  have  the  pfalter  by  heart. 

Many  learned  fathers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moderns, 
have  maintained  that  David  was  the  author  of  them  all.. 
Several  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  irifift  that  David 
wrote  only  72  of  them  ;  and  that  thofe  without  titles 
are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  authors  of  the  preceding  plalms, 
whofe  napies  are  affixed  to  them.  Thofe  who  fuppofe 
that  David  alone  was  the  author,  contend,  that  in  the 
New  Teffament,  and  in  the  language  of  the  church 
univerfal,  they  are  exprcfsly  called  the  Pfalms  of  David . 
That  David  was  the  principal  author  of  thefe  hymns  is 
uniyerfally  acknowledged,  and  therefore  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  may  properly  enough  go  under  his  ns  me  ;  but 
that  he  wrote  them  all,  is  a  palpable  mistake.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  the  pfalms  5 
for  although  unqueflionably  very  ancient,  yet  authors 
are  not  agreed  as  to  their  authority,  and  they  differ  as 
much  about  their  Signification.  The  Elebrew  do&ors 
generally  agree  that  the  92d  pfalm  xvas.  compofed  by 
Adam  ;  an  opinion  which  for  many  reafons  we  are  not 
inclined  to  adopt.  There  feems.  however,  to  be  no 
doubt  that  fome  of  them  were  written  by  Mofes  ;  that 
Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  49th  ;  and  that  others 
were  occafioned  by  events  long  posterior  to  the  flourish¬ 
ing  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  137th  particu¬ 
larly  is  one  of  thofe  which  mentions  the  captivity  of  Ba¬ 
bylon. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Pfalms,  after  a 
careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  by 
Calmet. 

j.  Eight  Pfalms  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  viz. 
j,  4,  19,  81,  91,  no,  139,  145.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe 
was  compoSed  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  was  fung  in  the 
temple  at  the  feafb  of  trumpets  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  at  the  feaft  of  tabernacles.  The  8 1  ft 
is  attributed  to  Afaph,  and  the  noth  to  David.  The 
authors  of  the  reft  are  unknown. 

2.  The  Pfalms  compofed  by  David  during  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Saul.  Thefe  are  feventeen,  Ji,  31,  34, 
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56,  16,  54,  52,  IC9,  17,  22,  35,  57,  58,  142,  140,  Scripture. 
ME  7;  #  .  - - - ' 

3\  I  he  Pfalms  oompofed  by  David  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  Thefe  are 
Sixteen,  2,  9,  24,  63,  101,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39,  40, 

4E  6,  51,  32,  33.. 

4.  The  Pfalms  written  by  David  during  the  rebellion 
of  Abfalom  are  eight  in  number  $  3,  4,  35,  62,  70, 

71,  M3,  144. 

5.  The  Pfalms  written  between  the  death  of  Abfa¬ 
lom  and  the  captivity,  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72,  45, 

78,  82,  83,  76,  74,  79:  of  thefe  David  wrote  only 
three  ;  18,  30,  and  72. 

6.  The  Plalms  compofed  during  the  captivity,  which 
amount  to  forty.  Thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  by  the 
defendants  of  Afaph  and  Korah  :  they  are  10,  12,  13, 

M>  S3’  }5>  25>  26,  27,  28,  36,  37,  42,  43,44,49, 

50,  60,  64,  69,  73,  75,  77,  80,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90, 

92>  93>  94;  95>  99 >  120,  121,  123,  130,  131,  132. 

LaStly,  1  hofe  hymns  of  joy  and  thankfgiving,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  releafe  from  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  and 
at  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple.  Thefe 
?.re,  122,  6 1,  63,  124,  23,87,  85,  46,  47,  48,  from 
96  to  117  incluSivc,  126,  133  to  137  inclufive,  149,  » 

15°,  M 6’  147’  M8>  59’  65 y  66,6 7,  1 1 8,  j  23,  127, 

129,  138. — According  to  this  distribution,  only 


128, 

45  are  pofitively  affigned  to  David. 

Jofephus,  and  molt  of  the  ancient  writers,  aflert,  that 
the  Pfalms  were  compofed  in  numbers :  little,  however, 
refpeftir.g  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Hebrew  ver¬ 
ification  is  known. 

1  here  exilled  a  certain  kind  of  poetry  among  the  Lie-  obfetva 
brews,  principally  intended,  it  would  appear,  for  the  tions  on  th«r 
a ffi fiance  of  the  memory  ;  in  which,  when  there  was  lit- Hebrew 
tie  connection  between  the  fentimenls,  a  fort  of  order  or  Pjet!>  - 
method  was  preferved,  by  the  initial  letters  of  each  line 
or  Stanza  following  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  Of  this 
there  are  Several  examples  extant  among  the  facred 
poems  (1)  j  and  in  thefe  examples  the  verfes  are  fo  ex¬ 
actly  marked  and  defined,  that  it  is  impoffihle  to  mistake 
them  for  profe  ;  and  particularly  if  we  attentively  con¬ 
sider  the  verfes,.  and  compare  them  with  one  another. 

Since  they  are  in  general  fo  regularly  accommodated, 
that  word  anfwers  to  word,  and  almoft  fy liable  to  fyl- 
lable.  1  his  being  the  cafe,  though  an  appeal  can 
Scarcely  be  made  to  the  car  on  this  occafion,  the  eye  it- 
felf  will  distinguish  the  poetic  division  and  arrangement, 
and  alfo  that  Some  labour  and  accuracy  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  adapting  the  words  to  the  meafure. 

1  he  Hebrew  poetry  lias  likewife  another  properly 
altogether  peculiar  to  metrical  composition.  It  admits 
foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which  feldom  occur 
in  profe  compofition,  and  thus  forms  a  diftinft  poetical 
dialeCt.  One  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  alfo  of  the 
Hebrew  verification  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  which 
as  they  are  very  obfervable  in  thofe  poems  in  which  the 
verfes  are  defined  by  the  initial  letters,  may  at  leaft  be 
reasonably  conje&ured  of  the  reft.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is,  that  the  verfes  are  very  unequal  in  length  ;  the  Short- 
eft  confifting  of  fix  or  feven  fyllables  5  the  longeft  ex¬ 
tending 


1)  Pfalms  xw.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxi.v.  cxlv.  Prov.  xxxi.  from  the  10th  verfe  to  the  end.  Th^  w 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  except  the  laft  chapter 
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Script  are.  tending  t©  about  twice  that  number  :  the  fame  poem  is, 
however,  generally  continued  throughout  in  verfes  not 
very  unequal  to  each  other.  It  muft  alio  be  obferved, 
that  the  clofe  of  the  verfe  generally  falls  where  the 
members  of  the  fcntences  are  divided. 

But  although  nothing  certain  can  be  defined  concern¬ 
ing  the  metre  of  the  particular  verfes,  there  is  yet  ano¬ 
ther  artifice  of  poetry  to  be  remarked  of  them  when  in 
a  collective  date,  when  feveral  of  them  are  taken  toge¬ 
ther.  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  formerly  remarked, 
there  may  be  obferved  a  certain  conformation  of  the 
fentences  }  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  complete  fenfe 
is  aimed  equally  infufed  into  every  component  part,  and 
that  every  member  conditutes  an  entire  verfe.  So  that 
as  the  poems  divide  themfelves  in  a  manner  fpontane- 
oufly  into  periods,  for  the  mod  part  equal  $  fo  the  pe¬ 
riods  themfelves  are  divided  into  verfes,  mod  common¬ 
ly  couplets,  though  frequently  of  greater  length.  This 
is  chiefly  obfervable  in  thofe  pafiages  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  they  treat  one 
fubjeCI  in  many  different  ways,  and  dwell  on  the  fame 
fetitiment  j  when  they  exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  differ- 
__  ent  words,  or  different  things  in  a  fimilar  form  of  words  \ 
when  equals  refer  to  equals,  and  oppofites  to  oppofites  : 
and  fince  this  artifice  of  compofition  feldom  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  in  profe  an  agreeable  and  meafured  cadence — 
we  cah  fcarcely  doubt  that  it  mud  have  imparted  to 
their  poetry,  were  we  maders  of  the  verfification,  an 
exquifite  degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

PecuiLri-  T 'he  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Lowth  has  with  great 

ties  ©fit.  acutenefs  examined  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  has  arranged  them  under  general  divifions.  The 
correfpondence  of  one  verfe  or  line  with  another  he  calls 
parallelifm.  When  a  proportion  is  delivered,  and  a  fe- 
cond  is  fubjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  con  traded  with  it 
in  fenfe,  or  fimilar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
condruClion,  thefe  he  calls  parallel  lines ;  and  the 
words  or  phrafes  anfwering  one  to  another  in  the  corre- 
fponding  lines,  parallel  terms.  Parallel  lines  he  reduces 
to  three  forts  •,  parallels  fynonymous,  parallels  antithetic, 
and  parallels  fynthetic.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  diall  pre- 
fent  a  few  examples. 

Fird,  of  parallel  lines  fynonymous,  which  correfpond 
one  to  another  by  expreffing  the  fame  fenfe  in  different 
but  equivalent  terms. 

O-Jehovah,  in-thy-drength  the-king  fh all- rejoice  \ 
And-in-thy-falvation  how  greatly  (hall-he-exult  1 
The-defire  of-his-heart  thou-had-granted  unto-hira  } 
And-the-requed  of-his-lips  thou-had-not  denied. 

Pf.  xxi.  I.  2. 

Becaufe  I-called,  and-ye-refufed  ; 

I-dretched-out  my-hand,  and-no-one  regarded  ; 

But-y e-have-defeated  all  my-counfel  ; 

And-would-not  incline  to-my-reproof : 

I  alfo  will-laugh  at-your-calamity  ; 

I-will-mock,  when-what-you-feared  conaeth  ; 
When-what-you-feared  cometh  like-a-devadation  ; 
And-your-calamity  advanccth  like-a-temped  \ 

When  didrefs  and-anguidi  come  upon-you  : 

Then  drall-they-call-upon-me,  but-I-will-not  anfwer ) 


They-dnll-feek-me-early,  but-they-fhall-not  And -me  :  Scripture.^ 

Becaufe  they -hated  knowledge  ;  L  v . '  lff 

And-did-not  choofe  the-fear  of-Jehovah  j 
Did-not  incline  to-my-counfel  j 
Contemptuoufly-rejefled  all  my-reproof ; 

Therefore-fhall-lhey-eat  of-the-fruit  of- their -ways-  j 
And-diall-he-fatiated  with-their-own-devices. 

For  the-defe6lion  of-the-fimple  Hi  all-day- them  j 
And-the-fecurity  of-fools  (hall-dedroy  them. 

Prov.  i.  24 — 32* 

Seek-ye  Jehovah,  while-he^may-be-found  j 
Call-ye-upon-him,  while-he-is  near  $ 

Let-the-wicked  forfake  his-way  j 
And-the-unrighteous  man  his-thoughts : 

And-let-him-return  to  Jehovah,  and-he-will  compaftion- 
ate-him  \ 

And  unto  our-God,  for  he-aboundeth  in-forgivenefs  (k). 

Ifaiah  lv.  6.  7. 

Thefe  fynonymous  parallels  fome times  confifl  of  two, 
three,  or  more  fynonymous  terms.  Sometimes  they 
are  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  fird  fentence  : 

As, 

What  fhall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim  I 
What  fhall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Judah  ! 

For  your  goodnefs  is  as  the  morning  cloud, 

And  as  the  early  dew  it  paffeth  away. 

Hole  a  vi.  4. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  inftfcnce  of  a  parallel 
triplet,  when  three  lines  correfpond  and  form  a  kind  of 
danza,  of  which  two  only  are  fynonymous. 

That  day,  let  it  become  darknefs  } 

Let  not  God  from  above  inquire  after  it  j 
Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  it. 

That  night,  let  utter  darknefs  feize  it } 

Let  it  not  be  united  with  the  days  of  the  year  ; 

Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

Let  the  dars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened  \ 

Let  it  look  f6r  light,  and  may  there  be  none ; 

And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Job  iii.  4,  6,  9. 

The  fecond  fort  of  parallels  are  the  antithetic,  when 
two  lines  correfpond  with  one  another  by  an  oppofition 
of  terms  and  fentiments  when  the  fecond  is  contraded 
with  the  fird,  fometimes  in  expreflions,  fometimes  in 
fenfe  only.  Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithefis  are 
various  :  from  an  exa&  contrapofition  of  word  to  word 
through  the  whole  fentence,  down  to  a  general  difparity, 
with  fomething  of  a  contrariety,  in  the  two  .propor¬ 
tions.  Thus  in  the  following  examples  : 

A  wife  fon  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 

But  a  foolifh  fon  is  the  grief  of  bis  mother. 

Prov.  x.  1. 

Where  every  word  hath  its  oppofite  \  for  the  terms 
father  and  mother  are,  as  the  logicians  fay,  relatively  op¬ 
pofite. 

The  memory  of  the  juft  is  a  blefling  ; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  fhall  ret.  Prov.  x.  7. 

Here 


(k)  All  the  words  bound  together  by  hyphens  anfwer  to  fingle  words  in  Hebrew. 
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Scripture.  Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms:  for  jtiettiory 
'  v  r  and  name  are  fynonymous. 

There  Is  that  fcattereth,  and  ftill  Increafeth  ; 

And  that  is  unreafonably  (paring,  yet  groweth  poor. 

Prov.  xi.  24. 

Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithefis ;  one  between 
the  two  lines  themfeives  5  and  likewife  a  fubordinate  op- 
pofition  between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

Thefe  in  chariots,  and  thofe  in  liorfes ; 

‘But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  ftrong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 

But  we  are  rifen,  arid  maintain  ourfelves  firm. 

Pf.  xx.  7,  8. 

For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life  ; 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
gladnefs.  Pfi  Xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  (hall  be  no  more  j 
I  hou  llialt  look  at  his  place,  and  he  (hall  not  be  found : 
But  the  meek  (hall  inherit  the  land  ; 

And  delight  themfeives  in  abundant  profperity. 

Pf.  xxxvii.  10,  11. 

In  the  laft  example  the  oppofition  lies  between  the 
Uvo  parts  of  a  itanza  of  four  lines,  the  latter  didich  be- 
ing  oppefed  to  the  former.  So  likewife  the  following  : 

For  the  mountains  (hall  be  removed , 

And  the  hills  fliall  be  overthrown  : 

But  my  kindnefs  from  thee  (hall  not  be  removed ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  (hall  not  be  overthrown. 

Ifaiah  liv.  10. 

Ifaiah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelifm,  without 
departing  from  his  ufual  dignity,  adds  greatly  to  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  conipofition  in  the  following  indances : 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forfaken  thee  *, 

But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  ao-ain  : 

In  a  fliort  wrrath  I  hid  my  face  foT  a  moment  from  thee  \ 
But  with  everlading  kindnefs  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee. 

Ifaiah  liv.  7,  8. 

,  Behold  my  fervants  dial!  eat,  but  ye  (hall  be  famifned  3 
Behold  my  fervants  (hall  drink,  but  ye  (hall  be  thirdy  j 
Behold  my  fervants  fliall  rejoice,  but  ye  fliall  be  con¬ 
founded  •, 

Behold  my  fervants  fliall  fing  aloud,  for  gladnefs  of 
heart, 

But  ye  fliall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart  ; 

And  in  the  anguifli  of  a  broken  fpirit  fliall  ye  howl. 

Ifaiah  lxv.  13,  14. 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  contains  two  fentk 
ments  : 

Ihe  nations  raged  ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved  j 
He  uttered  a  voice ;  the  earth  was  diffolved  : 

Be  ftill,  and  know  that  I  am  God  : 

I  will  Le  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  will  he  exalted  in  th»- 
earth-  '  Pf.  xlvi.  6,  10.' 

When  thou  paffeft  through  waters  I  am  with  thee  ; 

And  through  rivers,  they  (hall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walked  in  the  fire  thou  ihalt  not  be  fcorched; 
And  the  flame  (hall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Ifaiah  xliii,  2. 


The  third  fort  of  parallels  is  the  fynthetic  or  con-  Scnptire. 
ftruftive  :  where  the  parallelism  confifls  only  in  the  fi- 
milar  form  of  conftru&ion  •  in  which  word  does  not 
anlvver  to  word,  and  fentence  to  fentence,  as  equivalent 
or  oppofite  j  but  there  is  a  correfpondence  and  equality 
between  different  propofitions,  in  refpe6t  of  the  lhape 
and  turn  of  the  whole  fentence,  and  of  the  conftru6live 
parts  j  fuch  as  noun  anfwering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative. 

Lo  !  he  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up  : 

And  he  fenueth  them  forth,  and  they  overturn  the  eaitli. 

With  him  is  ftrength,  and  perfect  exiflence  j 
The  deceived,  and  the  deceiver,  are  his. 

Job  xii,  13 — 1 6. 

Is  fuch  then  the  faft  which  I  choofe  ? 

That  a  man  iliould  afHifl  his  foul  for  a  day  ? 

Is  «t,  that  he  ihould  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrufh, 

And  fpread  fackciotli  and  allies  for  Ills  couch  ? 

Shall  this  be  called  a  faft, 

And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  J 
Is  not  this  the  fad  that  I  choofe  ? 

To  difiolve  the  bands  of  wickednefs  ) 

To  loofen  the  oppreflive  burdens  ; 

To  deliver  thofe  that  are  crufhed  by  violence ; 

And  that  ye  fliould  break  afunder  every  yoke  ? 

Is  it  not  to  diftribute  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ? 

And  to  bring  the  wandering  poor  into  thy  houfe  ? 

When  thou  fcefl  the  naked,  that  than  clothe  him  5 
And  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine  own^flefh  ? 

Then  fliall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning 
And  thy  wounds  (hall  fpeedily  be  healed  over  : 

And  thy  righteoufnefs  fliall  go  before  thee  j 
And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  fliall  bring  up  thy  rear.” 

Ifaiah  lviii.  3 — 8. 

We  fliall  produce  another  example  of  this  fpecies  of 
parallelifm  from  Pf.  xix.  8 — 11.  from  Dr  Lowth  : 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfeft,  reftoring  the  foul ; 

The  teftimony  of  Jehovah  is  fure,  making  wife  the 
Ample  : 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart 
The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening 
the  eyes  : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever  j 
The  judgements  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  juft  al- 
together. 

More  defirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold  \ 

And  Tweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey¬ 
combs. 

Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art  and 
concinnity,  and  a  ftudied  elegance  ;  they  chiefly  prevail 
in  fliorter  poems  •  in  many  of  the  Pfalms  ;  in  Balaam’s 
prophecies*,  frequently  in  thofe  of  Ifaiah,  which  are 
mofl  of  them  diilinft  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelifm  gives  an  acutenefs  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  fentences  \  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon’s  Proverbs,  and  elfe where  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  JLhe  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  fcale 
and  in  a  high  tragic  ftyle,  though  very  exad  in  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallelifm,  and  affording 
many  fire  examples  of  the  fynonymous  kind,  confifh 
5  H  chiefly 
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Scripture,  chiefly  of  the  conftruCtive.  A  happy  mixture  of  the  The  blows  of  a  friend  are  faithful ; 


7  he  bocrk 
of  Pro¬ 
verbs. 

* 


*  Rona.xii. 
1 6,  20. 
i  Pet.  iv. 

£.  v.  5^ 
James  iv. 

0. 


feveral  forts  gives  an  agreeable  variety ;  and  they  mu¬ 
tually  fcrve  to  recommend  and  fet  off  one  another. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  every 
thing  we  have  faid  relating  to  Hebrew  poetry  from  the 
elegant  LeCtures  of  Dr  Lovvth,  which  are  beautifully 
tranflated  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  diftinguifhed  author  as  well 
as  tranflator. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca¬ 
nonical.  The  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  Mijh/i *,  which  fig- 
nifies  “  fimilitudes.”  It  has  always  been  afcribed  to  So¬ 
lomon,  whofe  name  it  bears,  though  fome  have  doubted 
whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  one  of  the 
maxims  which  it  contains.  Thofe  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in¬ 
deed  called  the  words  of  Agur  the  fon  of  Jaieh ,  and 
the  title  of  the  31ft  or  lad  chapter  is  the  words  of 
King  Lemuel.  It  feems  certain  that  the  collection  call¬ 
ed  the  Pi'overbs  of  Solomon  wTas  digefted  in  the  order  in 
which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands;  but  it  is 
mot,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Solomon.  Several  perfons  might  have  made 
collections  of  them  :  Hezekiah,  among  others,  as  men¬ 
tioned  chapter  xxv.  Agur  and  Ezra  might  have  done 
the  fame.  From  tliefe  feveral  collections  the  work  was 
compiled  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  confidcred  under  five 
divifions.  I.  The  firft,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  10th  chapter.  This  contains  general  cau¬ 
tions  and  exhortations  from  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  ex- 
preffed  in  elegant  language,  duly  connected  in  its  parts, 
illuftrated  with  beautiful  defcription,  and  well  contrived 
to  engage  and  interefl  the  attention. 

2.  The  fecond  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
chap.  x.  to  chap.  xxii.  17.  and  confifts  of  what  may 
if  richly  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  viz.  unconnect¬ 
ed  fentences,  expveffed  with  much  neatnefs  and  fimpli- 
citv.  They  are  truly,  to  ufe  the  language  of  their  fage 
author,  “  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  filver.” 

3.  Iri  the  third  part,  which  is  included  between  chap¬ 
ter  xxii.  1 6.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutor  drops  the  fen- 
tentious  ftyle,  addreffes  his  pupil  as  prefent,  and  delivers 
his  advices  in  a  connected  manner. 

4.  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  chapter 
xxv.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  feleCt- 
ed  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  from  fome  larger  collection 
of  Solomon,  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  employed 
to  reftore  the  fervice  and  writings  of  the  church.  Some 
of  the  proverbs  wdiich  Solomon  had  introduced  into  the 
former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated. 

5.  The  prudent  admonitions  which  Agur  delivered  to 
his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
chapter,  and  in  the  31ft  are  recorded  the  precepts  which 
the  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  fon. 

Several  references  are  evidently  made  to  the  book  of 
Proverbs  by  the  writers  of  the  Nexv  Teflament  *. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  afford  fpecimens  of  the 
didaCtic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  They  abound  with 
antithetic  parallels;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  writing,  to  adages,  aphorifms,  and  de¬ 
tached  fentences.  Indeed,  the  elegance,  acutenefs,  and 
force  of  a  great  number  of  Solomon’s  wife  fayings  arife 
in  a  great  meafurc  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  oppo- 
fition  of  diCtion  and  fentiment.  Take  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  ; 


Scripture, 

But  the  kiffes  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous.  \ - 1 

The  cloyed  will  trample  on  an  honeycomb  ; 

But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  fweet. 

There  is  who  maketh  himfelf  rich,  and  wanteth  all 
things ; 

Who  makelh  himfelf  poor,  yet  hath  much  wealth. 

The  rich  man  is  wife  in  his  own  eyes,  f  Proverbs 

But  the  poor  man  that  hath  difeernment  to  trace  him  xx.yn*  61  7* 
out  will  delpife  him  f .  ^viil‘  1 1. 
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The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  which  we  call  Eccle-  Ecclefiaftes. 
fiaftes  is  Keleth ,  that  is,  the  Gatherer  or  CollcBor ;  and 
it  is  fo  called,  either  becaufe  the  work  itfelf  is  a  col - 
leBion  of  maxims,  or  becaufe  it  was  delivered  to  an  af- 
fembly  gathered  together  to  hear  them.  The  Greek 
term  Ecclcfafes  is  of  the  fame  import,  fignifying  one 
who  gathers  together  a  congregation,  or  who  difeourfes 
ox  preaches  to  an  affembly  convened.  That  Solomon 
was  the  author  of  this  book  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  the 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  phenomena  in  the  natural 
world,  and  their  caufes  ;  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  .  s  e  ^or 
as  fome  think  J,  and  the  economy  of  the  human jieys  Ser - 
frame,  (hews  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  pbilofopher.  At  mon  before 
what  period  of  his  life  it  was  written  may  be  eafily  the  Humane 
found  out.  The  afteCting  account  of  the  infirmities  0f  Societyt 
old  age  which  it  contains,  is  a  ftrong  indication  that  the 
author  knew  by  experience  what  they  were  ;  and  his 
complete  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ments  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  penitent. 

Some  paffages  in  it  feem,  indeed,  to  exprefs  an  Epicu¬ 
rean  notion  of  Providence.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  author,  in  an  academic  way,  difputes  on  both 
Tides  of  the  queflion  ;  and  at  laft  concludes  properly, 
that  to  “  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ;  for  God  (fays  he)  will  bring  every 
wTork  to  judgement,  and  every  fecret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.” 

The  general  tenor  and  ftyle  of  Ecclefiaftes  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  there  are 
many  detached  fentiments  and  proverbs  interfperfed.  joqjutjys 
For  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  confined  to  one  Bebre<w 
fubjeCt,  namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by  Poetry . 
the  experience  of  Solomon,  who  is  introduced  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  perfon  invefligating  a  very  difficult  queflion, 
examining  the  arguments  on  either  fide,  and  at  length 
difengaging  himfelf  from  an  anxious  and'  doubtful  de¬ 
putation.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  diflinguiffi  the 
parts  and  arrangement  of  this  production  ;  the  order  of 
the  fubjeCt,  and  the  connexion  of  the  arguments,  are 
involved  in  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  fcarcely  any  two 
commentators  have  agreed  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  the  accurate  divifion  of  it  into  parts  or  fec- 
tiens.  'Uie  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  compofi- 
tion  and  arrangement  were  neither  known  by  the  He¬ 
brews  nor  regarded  in  their  didaCtic  waitings.  They 
uniformly  retained  the  old  fententious  manner,  nor  did 
they  fubmit  to  method,  even  where  the  occafion  ap¬ 
peared  to  demand  it.  The  ftyle  of  this  wmrk  is,  how¬ 
ever,  lingular  ;  the  language  is  generally  low7 ;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  loofe,  unconne&ed,  approaching  to  the  incor- 
rcCtnefs  of  converfation  ;  and  poflefTes  very  little  of  the 
poetical  cliaraCter,  even  in  the  compofition  and  ftruCture 
of  the  periods :  wffiich  peculiarity  may  poffibly  be  ac¬ 
counted 
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Song  of 
Solomon. 
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counted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft. 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbies,  Ecclefialtes  has  been 
clalfed  among  the  poetical  books  $  though,  if  their  au¬ 
thority  and  opinions  were  of  any  weight  or  importance, 
they  might  perhaps  on  this  occalion  deferve  fomc  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth, 
is  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  which  the 
principal  characters  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  virgins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  fenfe  5  but  the  generality 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  elteemed  it  wholly  allego¬ 
rical,  expreffing  the  union  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  fuppoited  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  by  fhowing  that  the  (acred  writers  often  apply 
metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  derived  from  the 
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conjugal  (late.  Our  Saviour  is  ftyled  a  bridegroom  by 
John  the  Baptilt  (John  iii.),  and  is  reprefented  in  the 
lame  character  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mi- 
chaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  rejeCts  the  argument  drawn 
from  analogy  as  inconclufive,  and  the  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Chriilians  as  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  moderns. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  great  divifions  under  which  the 
Jews  clalfed  the  books  of  the  Old  Teltament  was  that 
of  the  Prophets,  which  formerly  comprehended  16 
books. 

The  Prophets  were  16  in  number  :  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 
chariah,  Malachi.  The  firlt  four  are  called  the  greater 
prophets  \  the  other  twelve  are  denominated  the  minor 
prophets. 

The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  to  Chriilians  the 
moll  interfiling  part  of  the  Old  Teltament  \  for  they  af¬ 
ford  one  of  the  moil  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Chrillian  religion.  If  we  could  only 
prove,  therefore,  that  thefe  prophecies  were  uttered  a 
fingle  century  before  the  events  took  place  to  which 
they  relate,  their  claim  to  inlpiration  would  be  unquef- 
tionable.  But  we  can  prove  that  .the  interval  between 
their  enunciation  and  accomplifhment  extended  much 
farther,  even  to  500  and  r‘ooo  years,  and  in  fome  cafes 
much  more. 

The  books  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
fephus,  and  therefore  furely  exilled  in  his  time  \  thev  are 
alfo  quoted  by  our  Saviour,  under  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophets .  We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  that  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  there  was  an  univeifal  expectation  in  the  eaft 
of  a  gieat  perfonage  who  was  to  arife  •,  and  the  fource 
of  this  expectation  is  traced  by  the  fame  writers  to  the 
facred  books  of  the  Jews.  They  exilled  alfo  iri  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  A.  C.  1 66;  for  when 
that  tyrant  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  were  fubllituted  in  its  place,  and  were 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  fervice  after  the  inter¬ 
dict  again  It  the  law  of  Mofes  was  taken  off.  We  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  that  references  are  made  by  the  author 
of  Ecclejiajlicus,  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Ilaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  that  he  mentions  the  j  2 
Prophets.  We  can  afeend  Hill  higher,  and  affert  from 
the  language  of  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writings 
mult  have  been  compofed  before  the  Babylonifh  capti¬ 
vity,  or  within  a  century  after  it  j  for  all  of  them,  ex- 
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Contrary  cept  Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  compofed  in  Hebrew,  and  Scripture, 
even  in  them  long  paffages  are  found  in  that  language  : 
but  it  is  a  ^Tcll-known  fa  ft,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  after  that  era  are  compo¬ 
fed  in  the  Syriac,  Clmldaic,  or  Greek  language.  “  Let 
any  man  (fays  Michaelis)  compare  what  was  written 
in  Hebrew  after  the  Babylonilh  exile,  and,  1  appre¬ 
hend,  he  will  preceive  no  lefs  evident  marks  of  decay 
than  in  the  Latin  language.”  Even  in  the  time  of  Ez¬ 
ra,  the  common  people,  from  their  long  relidence  in 
Babylon,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  ne- 
ceffQry  for  the  learned  to  interpret  the  law  of  Moles  to 
them.  We  can  therefore  afeertain  with  very  conlider- 
able  precifion  the  date  of  the  prophetic  writings ;  which 
indeed  is  the  only  important  point  to  be  determined  : 

For  whether  we  can  difeover  the  authors  or  not,  if  we 
can  only  eltabliih  their  ancient  date,  we  lhall  be  fully 
entitled  to  draw  this  conclulion,  that  the  predictions  of 
the  Prophets  are  infpired.  47 

Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the  nature  of  in-  arid mfpi-* 
fpiration,  and  to  (how  by  what  methods  God  imparted ration* 
to  the  prophets  that  divine  knowledge  which  they 
were  commanded  to  publilh  to  their  countrymen.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  difclofe  the  nature  of  dreams 
and  vilions,  and  to  delcribe  the  ecltacy  or  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  while 
they  uttered  their  predictions.  Not  to  mention  the 
degrading  and  indecent  compaiifon  which  this  lalt  cir- 
cumltance  fuggelts,  we  llially  only  inform  thofe  who  ex- 
peCt  here  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreams  and 
vilions,  that  we  JJjall  not  attempt  to  be  wife  above  what  is 
written .  The  manner  in  which  the  allwife  and  unfeen 
God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creatures,  we  might  expeCt  a  priori  to  be  mylterious 
and  inexplicable.  Indeed  fuch  an  inquiry,  though  it 
were  fuccefsful,  would  only  gratify  curiolity,  without 
being  in  the  lead  degree  conducive  to  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  bufmefs  of  philofophy  is  not  to  inquire  how  al¬ 
mighty  power  produced  the  frame  of  nature,  and  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  is  every¬ 
where  confpicuous,  but  to  difeover  thofe  marks  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  defign,  and  the  various  purpofes  to  which 
the  works  of  nature  are  fubfervient.  Philofophy  has 
of  late  been  directed  to  theology  and  the  Itudy  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  happielt  effeCts  •,  but  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  within  the  vail  which  the  Lord  of  Na¬ 
ture  has  thrown  over  his  councils.  Its  province,  which 
is  iufficiently  extenlive,  is  to  examine  the  language  of 
the  \  rophecies,  and  to  difeover  their  application. 

1  he  character  of  the  prophetic  Ityle  varies  according  4s 
to  the  genius,  the  education,  and  mode  of  living  of  the^1^®^^ 
refpeCtive  authors  j  and  there  are  fome  peculiarities fty)eer“m, 
which  run  through  the  whole  prophetic  books.  Abolical. 
plain  unadorned  Ityle  would  not  have  fuited  thofe  men 
who  were  to  wrap  the  mylleries  of  futurity  in  a  veil, 
which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the  events  themfelvcs 
Ihould  be  accomplilhed.  For  it  was  never  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  prophecy  to  unfold  futurity  to  our  view,  as 
many  of  the  rafh  interpreters  of  prophecy  fondly  ima¬ 
gine  ;  for  this  would  be  inconlillent  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  God  that  prophecies  Ihould  be  couched  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which'  would  render  them  unintelligible  till  the 
period  of  their  completion  ;  yet  fuch  a  language  as  is 
5  H  2  diltinft, 
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dldinft,  regular,  and  would  be  eafily  explained  when 
the  events  theaifelves  fhould  have  taken  place.  This  is 
precifeiy  the  character  of  the  prophetic  language.  It  is 
partly  derived  from  the  hieroglyphical  fymbols  of  -Egypt, 
to  which  the  Ifraelites  during  their  fervitude  were  fami¬ 
liarized,  and  partly  from  that  analogy  which  fubfids  be¬ 
tween  natural  objefts  and  thofe  which  are  moral  and 
political. 

The  prophets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  mofl 
fplendid  and  fublime  natural  objefts,  from  the  hofl  of 
heaven,  from  Teas  and  mountains,  from  florms  and 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  mofl  ftriking  revolutions  in 
nature.  The  celejlicil  bodies  they  ufed  as  fymbols  to  ex- 
prefs  thrones  and  dignities,  and  thofe  who  enjoyed 
them.  Earth  was  the  fymbol  for  men  of  low  edate. 
Hades  reprefents  the  miferable.  Hfc  ending  to  heaven , 
and  defeending  to  earth,  are  phrafes  which  exprefs  riling 
to  power,  or  falling  from  it.  Great  earthquakes,  the 
/ baking  of  heaven  and  earth,  denote  the  commotions  and 
overthrow  of  kingdoms.  The  fun  reprefents  the  whole 
race  of  kings  finning  with  regal  power  and  glory.  The 
moon  is  the  fymbol  of  the  common  people.  The  fars 
are  fubordinate  princes  and  great  men.  Light  denotes 
glory,  truth,  or  knowledge.  Darknefs  expreiles  obfeu- 
rity  of  condition,  error,  and  ignorance.  The  darkening 
of  the  fun ,  the  turning  of  the  moon  into  blood ,  and  th  t  fal¬ 
ling  of  the  fars,  fignify  the  deftruftion  or  defolation  of 
a  kingdom.  New  moons,  the  returning  of  a  nation  from 
a  difperfed  ftate.  Conflagration  of  the  earth,  is  the  fym- 
bql  for  definition  by  war.  The  afeent  of  fnoke  from 
any  thing  burning  for  ever,  denotes  the  continuance  of 
a  people  under  flavery.  Riding  in  the  clouds,  hgnifies 
reigning  over  many  fubjefts.  Tempefluous  winds,  or 
motion  of  the  clouds ,  denote  wars.  Thunder  denotes  the 
noife  of  multitudes.  Fountains  of  waters  exprefs  cities. 
Mountains  and  iflands,  cities  with  the  territories  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  Iloufes  and  fhips  fland  for  families,  af- 
femblies,  and  towns.  A  forefl  is  put  for  a  kingdom. 
A  wildcrnefs  for  a  nation  much  diminiihed  in  its  num¬ 
bers. 

Animals,  as  a  lion,  bear,  leopard,  goat,  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  political  communities  correfponding  to 
their  refpeftive  chars ters.  When  a  man  or  bead  is 
put  for  a  kingdom,  the  head  reprefents  thofe  who  go¬ 
vern  \  the  tail  thofe  who  are  governed  *,  the  horns  de¬ 
note  the  number  of  military  powers  or  Hates  that  rife 
from  the  head.  Seeing  fignities  undemanding  ;  eyes  men 
of  underdandirtg  \  the  mouth  denotes  a  lawgiver  ;  the 
arm  of  a  man  is  put  for  power,  or  for  the  people  by 
whofe  ftrength  his  power  is  exercifed  ;  feet  reprefent  the 
lowed  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  precifion  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  by  comparing 
prophecies  which  are  accomplifhed  with  the  faffs  to 
which  they  correfpond.  So  far  is  the  ftudy  of  it.  car¬ 
ried  already,  that  a  dictionary  has  been  compcfed  to 
explain  it  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  fliort^  time  it 
may  be  fo  fully  underftood,  that  we  (hall  find  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  explaining  any  prophecy.  But  let  us  not 
from  this  expeft,  that  the  prophecies  will  enable  us  to 


penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity  :  No  !  The  did!-  Scripture, 
culty  of  applying  prophecies  to  their  correfponding  “V— * 

events,  before  completion,  will  Hill  remain  infurmount- 
able.  Thofe  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  ap¬ 
ply  prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accompliihed,  and 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  ro¬ 
mantic^  conjeffures,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  rafhnefs  and 
preemption.  51 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  I* 
opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  are  written  in  a  poetic  ftyle.poet*ca  J 
They  poffefs  indeed  all  the  charafteridics  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  the  Hngle  exception,  that  none  of  them 
are  alphabetical  or  acroHic,  which  is  an  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement  utterly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  pro¬ 
phecy. 

The  other  arguments,  however,  ought  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  adverted  to  on  this  fubjeft  :  the  poetic  dialeft, 
for  indance,  the  diftion  fo  totally  different  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  other  fimilar  circum- 
Hances,  which  an  attentive  reader  will  eafily  difeover, 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  examples ;  for 
circumftances  which,  taken  feparately,  appear  but  of 
fmall  account,  are  in  a  united  view  frequently  of  the 
greateH  importance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  artifi¬ 
cial  conformation  of  the  fentences  •,  which  is  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant  of  metrical  compofition,  the  only  one 
indeed  which  is  now7  apparent,  as  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us. 


The  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed  is  not  the  fame  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 
Hebrew  *.  According  to  the  latter,  they  Hand  as  in  *  chromic- 
our  tranflation  5  but  in  the  Greek,  the  feries  is  altered gyofthe 
as  to  the  firft  fix,  to  the  following  arrangement:  Ho- Prophets. 
fea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  This  change, 
however,  is  of  no  confequcnce,  fince  neither  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with  ex- 
aft  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  facred  authors  re- 
fpeftively  flourifhed. 

The  order  in  which  they  fliould  Hand,  if  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged,  is  by  Blair  and  others  fuppofed  to  be 
as  follows :  Jonah,  Amos,  Hofcah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Joel, 
Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 

Malachi.  And  this  order  will  be  found  to  be  generally 
confident  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will 
be  refpeftively  affigned  in  the  following  pages,  except 
in  the  indance  of  Joel,  who  probably  flourifhed  ra¬ 
ther  earlier  than  he  is  placed  by  thefe  chronelogids. 

The  precife  period  of  this  prophet,  however,  cannot 
be  afeertained  ;  and  fome  difputes  might  be  maintained 
concerning  the  priority  of  others  alfo,  when  they  were 
nearly  contemporaries,  as  Amos  and  Hofea  )  and  when 
the  firft  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  delivered  at 
the  fame  time  with,  or  previous  to,  thofe  of  a  prophet 
who  was  called  earlier  to  the  facrcd  office.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  febeme,  however,  in  which  alfo  the  greater  pro¬ 
phets  will  be  introduced,  may  enable  the  reader  more 
accurately  to  comprehend  the  aftual  and  relative  periods, 
in  which  they  feve rally  prophefied. 
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The  PF.OFHETS  in  their  fuppofed  Order  of  Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair’s  Tables* 

with  but  little  variation. 


Before  Chrifl. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Ifracl. 

Jonah, 

Between  856 
and  784. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lloyd  y  but  Joafh 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

Amos, 

Between  810 
and  785. 

Uzziah,  chap.  i.  I. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Hofea, 

Between  810 
and  725. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Ifaiah, 

Between  8  10 
and  698. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap.  i.  i.  and 
perhaps  Manaffeh. 

Joel, 

Between  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  poftibly  Manaf¬ 
feh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699/ 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze¬ 
kiah,  chap.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hofea. 

Nahum, 

Between  720 
and  698. 

Probably  towards  the  clofe 
of  Hezekiah’s  remn. 

O 

Zephaniah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Joliah,  chap, 
i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  586. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Jofiah. 

Habakkuk, 

Between  612 
and  598. 

Probably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  534. 

During  all  the  Captivity. 

Obadiah, 

Between  588 
and  583. 

Between  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
falem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  deftruftion  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  Capti¬ 
vity. 

H?.ggai, 

About  520 
to  518. 

After  the  return  from  Baby¬ 
lon. 

Zechariah, 

From  520  to 
518,  or  longer. 

Malachi, 

Between  436 
and  397. 
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Scripture. 

#  Bijhop 
Neiucome'v 
Verjion  of 
Minor 
Prophets , 
Preface, 
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Ifaiah  Is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  on  the  prophe 


5* 

Ifaiah. 


tic  office  in  the  lad  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about 
758  years  before  Chriit :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  the  15th  or  16th  years  of  Hezekiah.  This  makes 
the  leait  poffible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  piopheti- 
cal  office  about  48  years.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  Ifaiah  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Man  a  Heir, 
being  fatvn  afunder  with  a  wooden  law7  by  the  command 
of  that  tyrant  :  but  when  we  recolleff  how  much  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  were  condemned  by  our  Saviour, 
we  will  not  be  difpofed  to  give  them  much  credit. 
*1  he  time  of  the  delivery  of  fome  of  his  prophecies  is 
either  exprefsly  marked,  or  fufficiently  clear  from  the 
hiflory  to  which  they  relate.  The  date  of  a  few7  others 
may  with  fome  probability  be  deduced  from  internal 
marks  ;  from  expreffions,  defcriptions,  and  circumftances 
interwoven, 

Ifaiah,  the  fird  of  the  prophets  both  in  order  and 
dignity,  abounds  in  fuch  tranfcendant  excellencies,  that 
c  us  j  e.  jie  may  [jg  properly  faid  to  afford  the  mod  perfe£l  mo¬ 
del  of  the  prophelic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and 
fubli me,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites  energy  with 
copioufnefs,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  fentiments 
there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majefty  ;  in  his  ima¬ 
gery  the  utmott  propriety,  elegance,  dignity,  and  diver¬ 
sity  ;■  in  his  language  uncommon  beauty  and  energy  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  obfcurity  of  his  fubje£ls,  a  fur- 
prifing  degree  of  clearnefs  and  fimplicity.  To  thefe  we 
may  add,  there  is  fuch  fwectnefs  in  the  poetical  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  fcntences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or 
genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  prefent  is  poffeffed 
of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  ffiall 
chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Ifaiah  :  fo  that  the 
faying  of  Ezekiel  may  mod  judly  be  applied  to  this  pro¬ 
phet  : 


5.3 

Character 


Jjtiiab. 


54 

Unparallel- 
of  the  ed  iubli. 
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frequently  touched  upon  in  other  prophecies  promulged  Scriptvre* 
at  different  times,  w7e  ffiall  neither  find  any  irregularity 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  nor  any  want  of  order 
and  connexion  as  to  matter  or  Sentiment  in  the  different 
parts.  Dr  Lowth  edeems  the  whole  book  of  Ifaiah  to 
be  poetical,  a  few  paffages  excepted,  which,  if  brought 
together,  would  not  at  mod  exceed  the  bulk  of  five  or 
fix  chapters. 

I  he  14th  chapter  of  Ifaiah  is  one  of  the  mod  fu- 
blime  odes  in  the  Scripture,  and  contains  one 
noble fl  perfonifications  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  of  the 
poetry.  X4th  chap. 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  theter* 

Jews  from  their  fevere  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their 
redoration  to  their  own  country,  introduces  them  as  re¬ 
citing  a  kind  of  triumphal  fong  upon  the  fall  of  the  Ba¬ 
by  lord  di  monarch,  replete  with  imagery,  and  with  the 
mod  elegant  and  animated  perfonifications.  A  fudden 
exclamation,  expreffive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  on 
the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and  the  de- 
druCtion  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the 
poem.  The  earth  itfelf  triumphs  with  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (under 
which  images  the  parabolic  dyle  frequently  delineates 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
and  perfecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  hum¬ 
bled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy: 

The  whole  earth  is  at  red,  is  quiet ;  they  burd  forth 
into  a  joyful  ffiout  : 

Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon  : 

Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  againd  us. 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  perfonifica- 
tion  of  Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions : 


Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  meafures, 

*  Ezek.  Full  of  wifdom,  and  perfeCI  in  beauty  *. 

Ifaiah  greatly  excels  too  in  all  the  graces  of  method, 
order,  connedion,  and  arrangement :  though  in  avert¬ 
ing  this  we  mud  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
impulfe,  which  bears  away  the  mind  with  irrefidible 
violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  tranfitions  from  near 
to  remote  objeCls,  from  human  to  divine  ;  we  mud  alfo 
be  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of  particular  predic¬ 
tions,  fince,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often  im¬ 
properly  conneCled,  without  any  marks  of  diferimina- 
tion  ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  fome  occafions, 
creates  almod  infuperable  difficulties.  It  is,  in  faCt,  a 
body  or  collection  of  different  prophecies,  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  as  to  the  fubjeCt,  which,  for  that  reafon, 
having  a  fort  of  connection,  are  not  to  be  feparated  but 
with  the  utmod  difficulty.  The  general  fubjeCt  is  the 
redoration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance  from  capti¬ 
vity  ;  the  dedruCtion  of  idolatry ;  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  power  and  truth  ;  the  confolation  of  the  If- 
raelites,  the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them, 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  rejedion  ;  the  calling  in 
of  the  Gentiles ;  the  redoration  of  the  chofen  people  y 
the  glory  arid  felicity  of  the  church  in  its  perfeCI  date  ; 
and  the  ultimate  dedruCKon  of  the  wicked — are  all  fet 
forth  with  a  fufficient  refpeCI  to  order  and  method.  If 
we  read  thefe  paffages  with  attention,  and  duly  regard 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  mydical  allegory,  at  the 
fame  time  remembering  that  all  thefe  points  have  been 
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Hades  from  beneath  is  moved  becaufe  of  thee,  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming  : 

He  roufeth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  all  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  earth  ; 

He  maketh  to  rife  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
the  nations. 

Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghods  of  princes, 
and  the  departed  fpirit  of  kings  ;  they  rife  immediately 
from  their  feats,  and  proceed  to  make  the  monarch  of 
Babylon  ;  they  infult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  them- 
felves  with  the  view  of  his  calamity  : 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou 
made  like  unto  us  ? 

Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  -y  the 
found  of  thy  fprightly  indruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earthworm  thy 
covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jevvidi  people  are  the  fpeakers,  in  an  ex¬ 
clamation  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation, 
which  indeed  the  wffiole  form  of  this  compofition  ex- 
adlly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fall  of  this  powerful 
monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illudraied  : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fon  of  the 
morning  ! 

Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didd  fubdue  the 
nations  ! 

Yet  thou  didd  fay  in  thy  heart,  I  will  afeend  the  hea¬ 
vens  ; 

Above 


S  C  H  [ 

Scripture.  ^  Above  tbe  dars  of  God  I  will  exalt  thy  throne  •, 

will  lit  upon  the  mount  of  the  divine  prefence,  on 


And  I 

the  fides  of  the  north 
I  will  afcend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds  \  I  will  be 
like  the  mod  High. 

Eut  thou  (halt  be  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  the 
tides  of  the  pit. 

He  himfelf  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  ftage,  boat¬ 
ing  in  the  mofl  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power  $  which 
furnifhes  the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  the  unparalleled  mifery  of  his  downfal.  Some 
perfons  are  introduced,  who  find  the  dead  carcafe  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  cad  out  and  expofed ;  they  at¬ 
tentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  lad  fcarcely  know  it  to 
be  his : 


Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
fhook  the  kingdoms  > 

That  made  the  world  like  a  defert,  that  deftroyed  the 
cities  > 

That  never  difmified  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 

Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  his  fepulchre  ; 

But  thou  art  caft  out  of.  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi¬ 
nated  : 

Clothed  with  the  (lain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  fword, 

With  them  that  go  down  to  the  Hones  of  the  pit  j  as  a 
trodden  carcafe. 

Thou  (halt  not  be  joined  to  them  in  burial  ; 

Becaufe  thou  had  dedroyed  thy  country,  thou  had  flam 
thy  people  : 

The  feed  of  evil  deers  fliall  never  be  renowned. 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common 
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rites  of  fepulture,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  Scripture, 
of  his  conduft  ;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  and 
their  poderity.  A  folemn  addrefs,  sa  of  the  Deity  him¬ 
felf,  clofes  the  feene,  and  lie  denounces  againd  the  king 
of  Babylon,  his  poderity,  and  even  againd  the  city 
which  was  the  feene  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual  deftruc- 
tion,  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counfels 
by  the  folemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diverfified,  how 
fublime  !  how  elevated  the  di&ion,  the  figures,  the  fen- 
timents  i — The  Jewifh  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  ghods  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonifh  monarch, 
the  travellers  who  find  his  corpfe,  and  lad  of  all  Jeho¬ 
vah  himfelf,  are  the  chara&ers  which  fupport  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  adlion  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  feries  of  interefting  a&ions  are  connetted  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  incomparable  whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
principal  and  diiiinguilhed  excellence  ©f  the  fublimer 
ode,  and  is  difplayed  in  its  utmod  perfe&ion  in  this 
poem  of  Ifaiah,  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
mod  ancient,  and  certainly  the  mod  finifhed,  fpecimen 
of  that  fpecies  of  composition  which  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us.  The  perfonifications  here  are  frequent, 
yet  not  confufed  \  bold,  yet  not  improbable  :  a  free,  ele¬ 
vated,  and  truly  divine  fpirit,  pervades  the  whole  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat  its 
claim  to  the  chara&er  of  perfect  beauty  and  fublimity. 

“  If  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  de¬ 
claration  of  my  own  fentiments  on  this  occafion,  I  do 
not  know  a  fingle  indance  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every  excellence 
of  compofition,  can  be  faid  to  equal,  or  even  aporoach 
it.” 


SCRIPTURE  continued  in  next  Volume. 


END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  VOLUME. 


EPRATUM._Page  366,  note  at  bat  tom,  in  fame  copies  infeed  of  TV*  was  the  name  given  to  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  &C.  read  as  follows  .  1  he  Kremlin,  or  Kreml,  is  a  particular  quarter  of  Mofco,  where  Hands  the 
palace  of  the  tzars,  fird  built  of  done  by  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  Donlki  in  1367.  See  Mosco. 
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